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Lepttses in the year B.C. 356 passed b statute, enacting that no person 

in Athens, whether citizen, denizen, or alien, should cnjoj' exemption 

from the ordinary public burdens, saving only tho dcsccudautg of 

HarmodiiiB and AriEtogiton ; and that it should not be lawful for the 

people in future to grant any such exemption ; and that whoever 

petitioned for it should ba liable to disfrancbl^emcnt and other 

MTBro penalties. Such wa.s tho aubatance of the statute, fragments 

of which are found in different parts of the speech of Demosthenes. 

J^e public burdens to which the law of Leptiues principal!}- i-elated 

we the ofRcea, which men of competent fortunes at Athena were 

iJ»Me to serve, of Choragus, Gymnasiarch, and Feaster of the tribe : 

of which a brief account ia.gtven in an appendix. Exemption from 

Jaese burdens wa» sometimea granted by popular decree to men who 

™<1 deserved well of the state j and not unfrequently it was extended 

w their children. About tho time that Leptines introduced hia law 

Jp seema to have been thought, that tho people had granted this dis- 

'TOotion too inconsiderately and too often, and that many unworthy 

P^^ona were in the enjoyment of it. The commonwealth was greatly 

f^Poverished by tho losses of tho Social war, and difficulties occurred 

™ Providing for the oipenscs of those festivals which contributed so 

ij'iclx to the instruction and amusement of tho Athenian people. 

V t^ '^hose moans were not afUucut considered themselves aggrieved, 

Ujey were selected to bear these charges, and endeavoured to 

*~*^t them on their neighbours, while they looked with an evil eye 

jPoa f^ fortunate few, who possessed the privilege of immunity. 

"Ptinea introduced his law priiicipiilly as a measure of relief, that 



the 



•state might not be deprived of services which she bad a ri:,'ht to 



?***t, and which the privileged persons were well able to perform. 

Contended, that the bunieii of these services ought to fall equally 

''P'JO all ; that persons who had obtained iinmonity without having 

Vol. m, b 
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de*3rvad it, or had afterwards proTed themselves imwortliy nf it by 
their lifa and conduct, ought to be deprived : and as the people vers 
80 liable to niBko improvident grants through the influence of de- 
ceiving orators, it was better that they should divest themaelve* of 
tha power. That there was no necessity for retaining it, was proved 
by tic example of Lacedsemon and Thobo^, and also by the practice 
of their own anecatora, who never adopted this method of rewurding 
diatingiiishod citiaaas. There were other rewiu-ds for merit, auch u 
crowns, statues, ajid mainten&nco in the Frytancam, which the pro- 
iwsed law would not affect : it took away only those which were of 
littlo value for the honour they conferred, and the eiistonee of which 
w«a injuriouB to tho state. Such were the arguments by which Lep- 
tinea induced the people of Athens to accept hifl law. Before th« 
year had expired, an indictment wag preferred against Mm by OM 
Bathippus, for tho purpose of quashing the new law na unconstitu- 
tional and improper, and also of punishing him as the author of it 
Bathippus died before the indictment was brought to trial ; and th« 
advocates who were associiited with him dropped further proceedings. 
After the oipinition of the yeiir, when by the law of Athens Ijcptines 
Limself was safa from all personal danger, though ids statute wu 
atiU liable to impeachment, (as esplaiaed in Vol. II. Appendix VIL) 
Aphepsion, the son of Bathippns, and Ctesippus, the son of Cbabriss, 
undertook to procure its repeal by a j ury. Ctcsippua was personally 
interested in the matter ; for ho had inherited from his father the 
immunity which was abolished. These young men, not feeling 
themaelvei equal to the ta.ik of pleading in court, engaged the assist- 
jmceof Phomiioand Demostheaea; a practice which was very conunun 
at Athens. On the other hand four advocates, besides LeptineiS 
■were appointed by the state to defend the law. Aphepsion, as tho 
elder of the two prosecutors, beinfj entitled to begin, Phoi-mio opened 
the cam for him. Demosthenes followed on behalf of Ctoaippua. A 
sketch of hia principal arguments is subjoined : 1 

Xt was not just, (he contends,) to deprive the people of their power td| 
bestow honoura because they had aoinetimea granted them improVf- 
dently. On the same principle all their constitutioiuJ rights might 
bo taken away, because they were nut always wisely exercised. They 
should rather make regulations to prevent the people from bdng 
deceived in future, and for punishing the authors of the deceit. 

It was bettor that a few imworthy persons should receive honours, i 

• that no honour at all should be conferred : for in the last case th 
waa no stimulus to patriotism. 

B would be dis!»raceful to violate the national faith by revoking the 
own gifts. No pecuniary gain could recompense them for the 
honour that would attend such an act. People should maintain thff 
same integrity in their public as in their private dealingB, It had 
been the practice of the Athenians in former times to prefer faith I 
Justice to every other consideration. 

The gifts of a democratical government had formerly been regarded ) 
mora secure than those of despots and oligarchs. The law of Leptina 
■would deprive them of this distinction. 

^e advantage that would accrue to the state by abolishing 





AGAINST THE LAW OF LEFnKES, 

immaiiities had been greatly OTermted. The number of peraoca 
enjoying them wiia very amRtl. There wna no exemption allowed 
from the trierarchy or the property tax, -R-hich were the most im- 
portant of the public services. Those who were called upon to 
serve aa trierarchs were by the ancient law free from the ordinary 
duties ; bo that the richest citizens 'would not be reached by the law 
of Leptdnes. The publio treasury would gain nothing at all by it; 
forthe money spent on the offices of Choragiia, ic. went merely to the 
ahowB and amuseraenta. The commonwealth would really benefit 
by the savings of the few privileged parties; becauRe they would 
have larger metins of contributiDg to the war-taxes, which provided 
for the national safety. 
The general words of the law. which took away immunities of every 
kind, and from all personi", whether citirens, denizens, or aliens, would 
inclnde many distinguished foreigners, who had exhibited their 
friendship to Athens in signal acta of generosity, and had received 
in return the grant of exem;>tion from such imposts and payments 
le they would otherwise have been liable tA5. Among other examples 
he Bpecinlly notices the cnsa of Leucon, king of the Boaponis, from 
whose t;oiintry the Athenians then exported a lai'ge quantity of com 
duty-free, an advantage of which tlie new law would deprive them : 
and Epicerdes, the CyreDsean, who had made gifts of money to 
Athene in the times of her greatest diatreBS, Not only would it bo 
OQ net of base ingratitude, to requite such benefactors in the manner 
ptopo&ed, but it would discourage all other people who might be 
inclined to befriend them in the hour of need. 

HoTfever unworthy some persons who enjoyed the immunity might be, 
it was too late to raise thwi question now. The time for such inquiry 
WM when the honour was conferred. To take it away after it had 
been given would. look like envy and malice. Moreover, the state 
Wis not to judge of merit on the same priaciplea aa a private indi- 
vidual. A public benefactor might deserve to be rewarded by his 
Oountry, though his private character was not free from reproach. 

Couon and Chabrina wore noble examples of men who hod deserved 
well of their country, and whose children ought not to be deprived 
of the rewards bestowed upon them for acknowledged services. The 
orator recounts these sorvioea at some length. Conon had been 
honoured by foreign atotca, who never thought of rescinding what 
they hod done in his favour. Would the Athenians be less grateful 
to their own citizen than foreigners had been ? CbabriaB had lost 
his life ia battle; and even the Chians, against whom he fought, 
had not revoked the honours which they had voted to him in former 
times. It would be peculiarly cruel to rob his son of a privilege 
earned by the very valour which had made him an orphan. 

'Out parties impeaching the law bad themselvea introduced another, 
whjch, whUo it avoided the injustice done by Leptinea, would correct 
•11 the abuses of which he complained ; for it seeured to woll- 
dcserring persons the enjoyment of their fairly-earned privileges, 
l)Ut authorized legal proceedings to be taken by which the unde- 
serving woidd be deprived. They had adopted the constitutional 
wjurse, of impugning the adverse law and at the same time ^to- 
b2 
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poaingf anotlier in its place : Leptiuea had deviated from the conati- 
tutional practice, by passing an net at variftDce with another oxistmg 
one, which declared "that the gifts of the people ehould be Talii" 
There were some other legislatiTe regulationa which Lcptinea iiid 
not complied with. The same verditit which repealed his law would " 
eBtabliah the ono proposed in its eitead : but, if there was any doubt 
ui>on this pointj they pledged themselreB, if neceaaary, to get it 
paaaed. 
With respect to the argument, that there were no Bucb immunities at 
Thohes or Lacediomon, ho shows, that the laws and customs of thorn 
states and the temper and feelings of the people were bo diffensnt ' 
from the Athenian, that tliey formed no proper subject of 
parison. And as to the practice of their ancestors : if they "' 
givo immunities, they gave other rewards to eminent cit 
Customs Taxied at different eras : hut at all events their anoestoit^ 
did not take away what they had once granted. 
It Was truo that crowns, statues, and maintenance in the PrytaneiUll 
were left untouched by Leptines ; but the public faith would equally j 
be shaken, and the higher honours would be rendered inseouro by 
the abolition of the smEdler. Besides, it was to the advantage of tb) 
state, that there should be different classes of honours to reward 
different degrees of merit. And it was a poor consolation to thojw 
who lost what had boon given them, that there was something better 
left for others to enjoy. 
Leptines would endeavour to mislead the jury by classing the ordinary 
official services among those of religion. They were not to be 
confounded. Had the two classes of duties been the same, ths 
deaoendanta of Harmodiua and Aristogiton coidd not have been 
excepted from the operation of the law : for their ancient grant of 
immunity did not extend to raligious services. 
It would be said also, that there were multitudes of foreigners claiming 
immunities under false pretences. Dotuosthenos cautions his hearers 
against being deceived by any vague assertions of this kind : after 
which he returns to general topics, urging them to rescind a law ] 
which could answer no good purpose, and wna injurious to tha 
national character. He sliows by reference to their laws and eustoma, | 
that the Athenians bud always been distinguished for tho-ir love sod J 
admiration of virtue, and also for justice, geuerossity, and 
nimity. They should maintain that honourable reputation, i 
forfeit their title to it, in order that Leptines might wre 
malice upon some privata enemies. It might be better, he suggesta^^ 
even for Leptines himself to abandon his law, lest by aboliBhing the I 
rewards of merit he should make it appear tha,t he had no desire to | 
be a benefactor of bis country. 
He shows some special reaaoaa for not listening to the advocates w^ I 
were associated with Leptines, and urges one objection which applied 
to all of them, viz. that they had been appointod for a similar pn^ 
pose before, and the Athenian law did not allows man to act in that ' 
capacity more than once. 
The statute was bad on this further ground, that it visited with sevenl j 
penalties the trivial offence' of petitioning the people for a, privilege^ ' 
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tMlnsy to Ml esimaa law, which forbade more tboa one ptininhment 
t* fc« ialicted for uaj criuc, even the most heinous. 

iMif; it wmM highly reprehenHiblo in Kcekinj; to bind the people for 
WW %o > practice which inijrht not suit all times and circumBtaneee. 
Tb fulaiu ws( uncertain : it iv«a impossible tn see what meaaurea 
■i^ baecme neoesaaiy hereafter. Citizens like Hormodius and 
J ji i fcigH ii i i might agnin be needed. They should not be forbidden 
lo p r« mi d >ucb men ^rith the same honours as their predecessors. 
liC|4iae( had not taken the casualties of human life into account : 
^ spirtt of his legislation was arrogant and ofieDsive to Keuesis. 

BsaiMciadca with n brief peroration, summing up the general Bdvan- 
aifaa to b« obtained by a decision in his own lavoar, and the disad- 
tinlag— of an oppomte course. 

T« ara aaiBred by Dio Chrysostom, that these arguments prevsilcd 
vMk IIm AtheiuaLna, and that the law of Leptines was repealed, 
Wbb donbl has indeed been thrown upon this statement by Chris* 
tofbcr Wordsworth in his interesting work upon Athens, which I 
■hD BOtiee further in the first Appendix to this volume. 

h WW chiefly, men of the jury, because I deemed it good 
farAtiiens that the law should be repealed, but partly on 
■Msont of the son of Chabrios,^ that I engaged to support 
IhoB men to the utmost of my ability. It is plain enough, 
■Q of Athens, that Leptines, or whoever else defends the 
h», will have nothing to say for it on tho merits, but will 
Affi that certain unworthy persona obtaining immunity 
ktft eyaded the public services, aud will lay the greatest 
MiCB npoQ this point. I will pass by the injustice of such 
t ptOMeding — for a complaint against some to take the 
moor from all : for it has in a mauncr been explained, ^ and 
ii 4iivbllc«8 acknowledged by you : but this I would gladly 
vk him. — Granting most fully, that not some but all were 
aavorthy, why did he consider that you and they were to be 
^■Jt with olikel By enacting that none sliould be exempted, 

* CImImiim, the son of Chabrias, degenerating from his father's 
Mcame notorious as a spendthrift and a profligate. After 

{ all his property, he eren sold the stonea of bis father's 
.which the Athenian* had erected at an expense of • thoa- 
JiMhrne His name became a by-word among the comic writers. 
floeioa. H we huTe seen (A'oL II. p. 324), vainly endeavoured to reform 
Mb It doea not appear whether he bad exhibited his vicious pro* 
Maa at the time when Leptioea passed the law. Plutarch says, 
I OesDOathonea undertook the present cause to please the mother of 
'lom he was then courting; though be did not^many bar 
aqMuaad a Samian wonuui. Dinarchua oaserts that ha 
I aerrieaa to Cteaippus for a fee, ai h« did to many othexs. 

* By nmnnlo, is the opealag t p ea e h. 
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he took the exemption from those that enjoyed it; 
that it should be unlawful to grant it hereafter, In 
you of the power of granting. Ho cannot surelj 
as he deprived the holders of their privilege, b 
deemed them iiaworthy of it, in the same manner t 
the people unworthy to have the power of giving 
to whom tliey pleased. But possibly he may repl 
framed the law so, because the people are easily mis 
what prevents your beinp; deprived of everything, ] 
government itself, accordhig to such argument 1 ¥< 
not a single department of your affairs iu which th 
happeued to you. Many decrees have you at var 
been entrapped into passing. You have been pen 
now to choose the woi'se allies instead of the b 
shortj amid the variety of your measures, there mi 
ceive, happen something of this kind occasionally, 
therefore make a law, prohibiting the council and i 
hereafter from paasiug bills and decrees 1 I scarcelj 
We ought not to be deprived of a right, iu the < 
which we have been deceived : rather should we be 
how to avoid such error, and pass a law, not taking 
power, hut giving the means of punishing those who i 

Dismissing this point however, if you cousidc 
whicii is the more advantageous ; — that you shoul 
petent to bestow the honour, but should eometin 
into error and bestow it upon worthless parties; c 
reason of the prohibition, you should be nuable 
even one you know to be deserving ; — you will fiad 
is more to your advantage. Why^ Because, by 
too great a number, you incite many to serve yo 
giving nothing, even to tlie deserving, you will dett 
the ambition. And for this reason besides : — they 
honoured unworthy parties may get the characte 
plicity ; but they who do not justly requite tbeir b 
have the reputation of meanness. In the same d( 
as it is better to be esteemed simple-minded than 
more honourable to repeal the law th.iu to enact it. 

Neither doea it seem rational, Athenians, when 
think of it, that, because ho objects to some men I 
privileges which have been granted them, he shoul 
really deserving men of their hououra. For if, ai 
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tbere are wortiile^ and good-for-uothiug people Dot- 
theoe gr&Dt£, whut must we expect, ,wheD good 
mm win have no manner of udvtiutage ? 

And fiirtJaer you should bear in miud, tlmt by the present 
Im^ whidi haTG long been in foroe, nnd the propriety of 
■UUi avmt vaj adversary will not diupute, each man takes 
At pohlaB offices every other year, bo that he is exempt for 
Wf id his tima' Then, when a moiety of this excmptiou is 
^isycd by oil, eren by thoac who htive never rendered you 
a malm of service; shoidd we take away from our l)euefactorR 
tm tMi^oofd fraction that we have bestowed upon them 1 
~ '1 It were neitlier honourable in itself, nor to you 
How can it be otherwise than disgraceful, O 
thai vrbeu a law bns been passed com muii ding 
to be spoken in the markct-pla'jse, iu mattera where the 
ooA hurt if a man telle a falsehood, the oomraon- 
, winch Ins herself impo6ed this command upou private 
does not observe the law in affairs of state, but has 
her benefactors, even though she will suffer for it 
■■ttlj. F«jr you have to consider, not merely whether you 
■■ ■onoy. bat whether you lose also a good name, which 

Cwn moro anxious after than money ; and not you only, 
TOOT ancestors, as I can prove : for, when they had got 
ia abundance, they ex])cuded it all in the pursuit of 
r: tat fjtey's sake tLoy never shrank fi-om any danger, 
\ pawcred unto the last, spending even their piivate for- 
l' Inntfiirf of a good name, this statute fastens an oppro- 
opon the commonwealth, unworthy both of your 
md TOure«?lvi-H. It begets three of tlie greatest 
reputation of being envious, Ruthless, un- 

TImU it is altogether foreign to your character, men of 
^»*^«^_ to establish a law like this, I will endeavour to prove 
■ a tew words by recounting one of the former octs of our 
The Thirty' are said to bsTO borrowed monej- from 
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* l,f«nida# pMittadad the Ldcadf moainiu to Irail n kumlrMl taloola 
toHnN«l lh« Tyrant* in Atiieu«> a.r. 403. ThmavbuliM with u band 
1> ai (km 1m4 aanad th« Plratias and wm joindd \ij all tit* pnptUar 
flHy. Thrj dflfotad tltoir oppaaonta at Muiiy chin, niul killed Crttio^ A 
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the LacecljBmoniaTis to attack those in Pirteus. Wlien tma- 
nimity was restored, and those troubles were composed,^ the 
LaccdsErnoiiiaris sent ambassadoi's and demanded payment of 
their money. Upon this there arose a debate ; and some 
contended that the borrowers, the city party, should pay; 
others advised, that it should be tbe iirst proof of harmony 
to join in discharging the debt: the people, they say, deter- 
mined themselves to ooutribute and share in the expense, to 
avoid breaking any article of their convention. Then were it 
not shamcfui, Athenians, if at that time you chose to con- 
tribute money for the benefit of persons who had injured you 
rather than break your word, yet now, when it is in your 
power without cost to do justice to benefactors by repealing 
the law, you should prefer to break your word! I for m] 
part would not advise it.'^ 

The character of the republic therefore, Athenians, on( 
may see both by the examplo which I have cited, and 1^ 

new government of Ten waa then established, in plaeo of tha Thir^ 
Lyaauder came to their asBiatance ; but Pausanias, the i^pnrton kin 
who waa opposed to the designs of Lysander, effected a reconciliatii 
between tha two Athenian parties, and, withdrawing the Peloponneaii 
troops, allowed the democracy to be reestablished. A general act C 
amnesty, which waa faithfully observed, secured the state against fuj 
ther civil broils. The repayment of the Sparian loan was a wise measiw 
oa the part of the Athenians, and is justly praised by the oratorf 
Isocrates, in his .A.reopagitio Oration (p. 153), thus speaks of it : — 

" The victoriouB party who returned with arms in their handa (thi 
in Pirjcus, I moan,) having destroyed the principal authors of the publi 
colatnitiea, dealt so fairly and conatitutionally with the rest, that tb 
party who had driven them into exile far«d no worse than they wb 
returned. But the most noble and signal pi-oof of the moderation of 
the poople was this : — The party that abode in the city had borrowed 
a hundred talenta from the Lacod^jmonians, to besiege tho.se who occu- 
pied Piricus. An aascmbly was held to consider the q^uostion of repay- 
ment; and many urged that the borrowers, and not the besieged party, 
ahoidd discbarge the debt of the Lacedsemoniaas ; but the people deter- 
mined to pay it by general contribution." 

The orators, in speaking of these transactions, call the Tyrants aw 
their party, ol Tptiitavra, al ir SffTf 1, ol i^ iartot, and the like ; whili 
they describe the popular party by the terms, ol iv Tltipaiu, el ix Hcl 

ptwSt, oi KaTt\66vTfi, &c. 

' Td npdyiiaTa fKeiva KOTf'irrr). Reiske : "ad quietem et priatinui 
statum redierunt." Auger : " tout eut ^l^ riStabli." Fabst ; die Ver/at 
sung d<3 Staata wieder geardntt warden war. 

' Schaefer : " indignum ccnseo." Fabst : ithmag ntdlt diacr Mtiiia/ll^ 
icyn. 





othen, to be what I say, trothftxl and upright, looking 
\a peooniary profit, but to what is honourable in action. 
tta oiwracter of him who framed the law I know nothing 
rapects ; I saj nothing against it, I am not aware of 
; yet judging by tho kw, I find it to be far different 
yoors. I say therefore, it would be more creditable for 
to follow you in repealing the law, than for you to 
him in enacting itj and more advantageous to you 
if the Btat« should have persuaded Leptines to appear 
Ikm her, than if she were persuaded by Leptines to be like 
For be he ever so honest, as I am quite willing to 
iAbH, be ia not better in character than the state. 
I thhik, men of the jury, it wilJ assist your deliberations 
the present question, when you learn also, that the 
fixture, which m.nkes the gifts of popular govem- 
•aperior to the gifts bestowed by others, ia in danger of 
Wq( dertroyed by the law. In regard to the profit of those 
neeire their bounty, despots and oligiirclis can reward 
iha most highly; for they make whom they please imme- 
ttietj rich : but in regard to the honour and the security, you 
viB fed the gifts of popular governments arc preferable. For 
« "■■*««»^ of receiving the disgraceful meed of flattery, you 
in • free state rewai-ded for merit, is a circumstance of 
giofy: and it seems better to got the willing admiration of 
Jiwr eqmdii, than to receive anything firom a master. In 
deipotie goTcmments fear of the future is paramount to pre- 
u ; but with you, whatever a man receives, ho 
\j ■ ._ly — might at least in former times. This law 

which deprives gifts of their security, takes away 
trnmalj advantage by which your gifts are distinguished: and, 
ftom any government whatsoever the nile, that persons 
to the establiiihment sliall be recompensed, — you 
t»v« tikkeu away no slight protection of the government. 
FoasUiIy however, to withdraw your attention from theso 
^ta, iJcpliocfl will venture to say, that now tho oflScial 
kmrAmr,^ £^1 upon poor men, but by the present law the most 
VMdthy will bc&r them. Spcciouu enough to the ear so far : 
miua it closely however, and it will appear to bo false. 
'• hftffCi, M you know, acrviceii to be performed by tho 
(■idmi aliens and by the citizena, from each of which certain 
nirjlagsd pc^wua have tho exemption of which Leptia 
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deprives them. From contributious for war and 
safety, and from the service of the trierarcby, just 
periy by oiir ancient laws no roan is exempt 
those whom Leptines proposed, the desceudantB of 
and Aristogiton, Let us see then wliat axlditio' 
he finds fur us to perfonn those seirices, and 
he will let off, if we are against him. Our weal 
constsmtly serving the trierarchy, stand oxempte 
ordinary hardens, while those who possess an ins 
come, having an exemption by necessity, are out ( 
of this liability :'- ti'om neither of these classes the 
we gain a contributor through the law. Oh, but he 
many new parties to perform the services of t,' 
alieiia. Well: if he can show five, I admit m; 
talking nonsense. However I will assume this n 
but that, if the law bo established, the resident alii 
from time to time will be more than that numbt 
no citizen will stand exempt by reason of the triei 
us see then what it will be to the commonwealth, 
pei-soua perform tlie ordinarj' official services, 
foundj I say, to be far from an equivalent for tl 
that must ensue. Look at it in this way. Of 
there ai-o exempt, let mo suppose, ten: and deci 
said just now, I don't believe there are five. Of t 
I am sure, there are scarcely iive or sis. Of both tl 
Let us make them twenty, or if you like, thirty, ] 
ask, what is the number of persons who perfonn 
services every year, choir-masters, gymnasiarcha, a 
of the tribes ? Perhaps sisty or a few more altoget 
in order that thirty or more pcraons may bear t 
during the whole time/ should we cause all to rcg 
mistrust? Surely we know this, that, as long as t 
subsists, there will be plenty performing official sc 

' Xopi)yovs (as F. A. Wolf obserres) is here used in the 
meaning not only the Choragi^ Ijut those who cootributed. 
ordinary Bcrvices. Pabst ; Spmdengiber. 

' So Pabet : und eind von dem zica-ng diaer Baleurimt, 
am. F, A. Wolf otherwise : " in hunc censuni referri u 
non pertinent ad evun hominum ordincm, qui nuinera j 
jxiteBt." 

' Tlmt ii, during the time that it takes to go thi-ough al' 
linble to the charge. Thus, if the number of peraons at At! 
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failure of serviceable men, but none will be williiig to confer 
(benefit upon us, when they see foimer benefactors wronged. 
ITell : but if there were ever such a deficiency of parties able 
» serre, which, in the name of Heaven, would be the better 
Durse — to bring the ordinary services into partnei-sbip, like the 
aval, or to deprive your benefactors of their gifts 1 1 should 
liiiik tlie former. As it is, he gives them a respite just for 
be time that each of these persons bears a charge :' after- 
itrds each of them will spend as much as before. Iji the 
ther case, each paying a small contribution according to his 
teans, no man would sufier any hardship, however little he 
OBsessed. 

There are persons however with so little of reason in them, 

1 Athenians, that, although they veuture not to contest these 
rguments, they make assertions of another kind — that it is 
lonstrous, when the state has no funds of her own, that 
kdividuals should become rich by having got hold of an im- 
lunity. It is not just to couple tliese things together.- If 
iman Las wealth without injuring you, surely one need not 
t diarged were 600, and the peraona annually charged 60, the law of 
({itinee, proTiding 30 mare contribulors, would giTU an average annual 
|ditiou of 3. 

iF. A. Wolf, in Us Prolegomena, expresses a doubt whether Demo- 
nenes has not understated the number of ■jierson.') enjoying the 
Bemption : "Dubites, on htcc computatio 2l Demostbeno bon& fide 
tota rit, maxinii de civibus. Ka.m ei ipsaiu orationem sequamur in iis, 
pt da inimuuibuB ciTihuB iabet, koruni major numeiua colli;;et>u\ At 
pel miruiu taiueu iu tali re fjJlere velle popnliim." It Las been sug- 
Mted that when I>einoBthene8 says, there are hardly five or six citizens 
tempt, he meajiB not those who have the ^rant of exemption by law, 
Bt those who enjoy their exemption entirely by virtue of the grant, 
<ludiDg (nceording to his previous caleulation) those rich enough to 
aichs, or too x>oor to bo charged with any service. Such a 
: however cannq^ fairly be got from the words irtXeTs flirt. 
ptiues eaaes the general Iwiiy of men liable to nerro for such 
! otdy as the new parties whom be iatrodhces have the charge laid 
ban them. Thus — to taJce the number aaBumed in the Ia«t note — 
Rile the three additional parties, whom Lejitines provides for the 
iRteDt yeiir, are called upon to flor\'e, some three persons out of tho 
m<r chiirgeable will be rolievetl for the time ; but their turn wUl soon 
iM&e round ogtiin. 

; ' These two things, the poverty of the state and the immunity of 
Mttn individuala, have no proper connexion, and are only mentioned 
bgetlier to raise a prejudice. Auger and Pubet have miaeed the point 
|(lha aentenoe. Auger; " ila ont tort dans oes deux poiuts." Pabst : 
Mi Vmteht Moupten tie Bnda. 
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gnulge it to him. If they can say he has obtain* 
lently or in any improper way, there are lawsbj 
may punish him ; but when they decline to take 
they should forbear also to use this lanpfuago. W 
to the state having no funds, you must considi 
will be no better off by taking away the imn 
thesa espenBCfl havQ no connexion with the public i 
treasures. And besides — there being now two ad 
the state,' wealth and general confidence; the cot 
wo actually enjoy is the more valuable. Yet i f an; 
that, because we have no money, wo ought likewi 
good name, he reasons badly. My prayer to the g 
if possible, we may have wealth also in abundance 
all eveutH we may maintain our character of being 
and truthfuL 

But come, I will prove that the affluence, whit 
nents will toll you some men will derive from tt 
to your advantage. You aro of course aware, thi 
exempt from the navy-charge or the war-taxes, 
this man of wealth, whoever he is, will contribul 
these expenses : ' no doubt of it. And all wiU agi 
means of providing for these services onght to 1 
ample : for by the expenditure in choral exhibitii 
is given to tlio spectators only for a brief portic 
but by unstinted supplies for the service of war st 
to the commonwealth for ever. So that as m 
relinquish here, you gain there; and you give 
honour what, even if not given, may be had by 
estate is eqiial to the triemrchy. That no ma: 
from the navy-charges, I believe you are all awa: 
he shall read you the law itself. Take the navy 1: 
just that part : 

THE LAW. 

"And none shall bo exempt from the trierar 
except the nine archons." 

' That is, two advantages which the state may possesi 
to poasess. Auger truti.slatca it with mach clearness : " Aj 
deux arantagcs dont peut jouir notre ville, lea richessea i 
des peuples, la contiance qu'on a maintenant en elle eat le ( 
Pobst : AuMerdem i'»<, ivtrm wnter Slaat zwischen den i 
Vertrauen. und Credil anj der eineti Seite vnd Gddbaitz a 
Seite die H'oAi kat, Vertrauen vnd Credit fur i/tn bei weiten 



You see, men of Athens, how clearly the law has expressed, 
|thftt none but the nine archons- shall be exempt from the 
trierarchal service. Well then: they whose property is below 
jtlie amount qualifying for the tricrarchy pay a wai--contribu- 
|tioQ in the property tax : they who come «p to the trierarchy 
I "will be serviceable to us for both purposes, the trierarchy and 
•the propei-ty-tax. What easu then, Leptinea, does your law 
Ifire to the people, if it creates one choir-master' for one 
'or two tribes, who, after onco performing this service instead 
(cf some other party, will bo free? I cannot see. It fills the 
jlrhole city however with shame and mistrust. When there- 

Sra the damage that it will do is far greater than the benefit 
bich it brings, ought it not to be repealed iu this court 1 I 
lauld say so. 

Again, men of the jury: as there is an express clause in 
lis statute, that no oue, whether citizen, denizen," or alien, 
shall be exempt, but it does not say exempt from what, whe- 
(ther from the office of choir-master or what other charge, but 
tliniply that no one shall be exempt but the descendants uf 
Earmodius and Aristogiton; and as under the term " no one" 
it comprehends all other persona in the world, and the term 
"alien" it does not confine to those dwelling at Athens ; 
it deprives even Leucon, ruler of the Bosporus/ and his 

' FetliapB, oa Schaefer tliinks, xofiVy^'' niay here again be iised in the 
"ider aenae. The commentators torture their brains to make thia 
•qnare with the previous caloxilationa of DcmoBthenea. There is no 

flMoeuity for talcing such poine. The orator speaks loosely iu this pafi- 

tlagB, but with Bufflcicnt precision for hia purpose. 

' "IroTf Aol)'. (See Appendix III.) Leptines only meant by hia law, 

(that no OBc should bo exempt from the ordinary services of Choregus, 
Cymnaaiorch, 4c., which were performed by citizens and other residents 
k Athena. The tenn iiT«Aifi however, unrestricted by qualifying 
^'o^s, might extend to tha customs and other imposts payable by 
Ibmi^ers trading with the Atheniaua ; and therefore Demosthenes 
Mgues that Leueon, king of the Bosporus, would by tho now law be 
•Hirived of his exomptiau from duties. Not having the whole of the 
*t»tute before us, but only those parts of it which are quoted by Demo- 
,*|i«neB, we are unable to judge whether liis construction of this par- 
ticular clause be tac true one. There may have been words of recital 
In the introductory part of the statute, which showed the true applica- 
tion of the term drtXiji, according to the well-known maxim both of 
■IT and common sense, that the meaning of a doubtful expression may 
^ gathered from the context, 

' The Tauric Chersonege, now tho Crimea, wiw, as may bo learned 
Ifea from this passage, one of the principal granaries of Athens. The 




chCdren of the gift that you bestowed upon them. Fo8 
Leucon, as you know, is by birth an alien, thoagh by yoiBM 
adoption a citizen: iu neither respect however can he ham 
immunity according to this law. Now, whilst our other 
benefactors have each made themselves useful to ns for a par- 
ticular period, Leucon, you will find, never ceiifies to confer 
benefits npon us, and such henetita as our country atanJa 
most in need of. You are of course aware, tliat we consume 
more foreign com than any people in the worli But the com 
which comes in from the Euxine equals the whole quantity 
that comes from other markets; and no wonder: not only 
because that district has an abundance of com, but because 



first of tlie GreelcB wlio carried their commerce to these parts were the 
Milesiana, who ut aa early period established divers colonies ou both 
sides of the Euxine sea., »Qd ppuetriited as far as the Cimmerian Bus- 
poru8, where they fouutied ou the coast the cities of Panticapieum {or 
Bosporus) and Phanagoria. The coramerce of the Eirsine enriched 
lILletiis, and preserred her influence over her colonies; until at last sho 
foil nuder the Persian yoke, and this connexion was broken. When 
Athena became a naval power, the wliole coast from the Hellespont to 
the Pains Mseotia was visited by her merchants, who siieeeaded to th» 
trade of the Milesians. From the Taurie Chersonese they exported not 
only com, but aalt-fish, honey, wax, wool, hides, fleeces, timber, and 
slaves, (most of which articles are exported from the Crimea to thi» 
day;) and they imported in I'et.uru the wines of Mende, Thasos, Cos, 
and other .iSgcean islands ; and all kinds of mauufactores Arom Atheni, 
such as armour, cioth, leather, hardware, earthenware, sculpture, jewd- 
lery, &c. For some time the Athenians posseeaed a fort or factory os 
the Taurie coast, called Nymphieum, which, towards the close of ths 
Pcloponueaiau war, was piveu up to tlie sovereign of the country iff 
Gylon, the nmtemid grandfather of Demosthenes. For, soon after thB 
Milesian fleets had disappeared from the Euxine, the Taurie peninsnb 
fell under the dominion of a king, the founder of a most flourishntg 
dynasty, called the Archa»naotid£c, which was transmitted through » 
long line of succession to the time of Mithridates, by whom tiie king- 
dom was annexed to hi« own. Satyms, the father of Leucon, was killed 
at the siege of Theodoaia, B.O. 393. He is mentioned by Isocrates as * 
friend of Athena. Leaoon succeeded him, and reigned forty years. He 
took Theodosia (the modem CafTn), which was an important emporiuia 
for trade, lying more southward than Panticaptcum, and having a moi» 
convenient harbour. He continued to favour the Athenians, as hi» 
father had done; and they honoured him not oulj with exemption, 
from all duties, but with an inscription upon a pillar, recordiDf; hi* 
liberal conduct. The wisdom and good fortune of this prince, both in 
war and peace, are attested by divers ancient writeia, referred to in tb* 
notes of P. A. Wolf 
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Lcncon, ■who reigns there, has granted exemption from duty to 
those who export to Athens, and isaiies an order, that mer- 
chants bound for our port shall load their vessels first. 
HjkTing the eiemption for himself and his children, he has 
given it to all of you. Observe what an important thing it is. 
He takes a thirtieth from all who export com from his 
dominions. Now the measures^ of com that corno from his 
country ai'c about four himdred thousand; as one may see 
from the entry kept by the corn-itispectors. Therefore, for 
the three hundred thousand measures he gives us ten 
tfaousaud, and for the hiiudred thousand about three thou- 
KinJ. Aud so far is he from depriviDg our commonwealth of 
this boon, that when he made a new harbour at Theodosia, 
which the mariners say is not at all inferior to Bosporus, he 
gave as the exemption there also, Many otlier instances 
vhioh I coiald mention, of benefits conferred upon you by 
this prince aud his ancestors, I pass by: but the year before 
last, when there was a scarcity among all men, he sent you 
not only a plentiful supply of corn, but at such a price, that 
thcro was a surplus of fifteen taleuts ia the hands of Callis- 
^enes. What then, Athenians, do you expect of this man 
»ho has been such a friend to you, if he should hear that you 
have by law deprived him of his exemption, and disabled 
yourselves from granting it if you should change yoiu* minds 
hereafter? Are you ignorant that this same law, should it 
be confirmed, will deprive of exemption both him and all 
Athenians who carry com from his kingdoml Sui-ely no one 
imagines, that he will submit to have your gifts to him 
iCToked, while his to you remain. Thus, in addition to many 
injuies which are hkely to result to you from the law, it 
dBpives you of some advantages immediately. And are you 
itil! considering whether you should abolish it, or luive you 
aot decided long ago ? 
Take and read them the decrees concemins' Lencon. 



Wrte 



\I)eereet.'\ 



!X Leucon has obtained his exemption from rou on good 
Teasouable grouuds, you have heard from the decrees, 

- ' The medimnuji (the meoeure here spoken oJ) was a"bout a bnahel and 
'hjf The gain to the Athenians by the exemption from duty, which 
I^OBtht'uea puts in round nnmber?, waa exactly 13,333^ medinmi. 
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men of the jury- Pillars on ■which all this is copied 
been set uphy you and him, one iu Bosporus, one in Pirteu^ I 
another at liieron.^ Only consider to what extreme disgrace 
you are brought by this statutCj which makes the people 
appear less trustworthy than a single man. Bo assured that 
these pillars stand for contracts to bind your mutual pro- 
mises. Leucon, as it will appear, abides by them, aud ii I 
always desirous to do you service : you have invalidated tbem 
while they are yet standing, which is fiir more shameful than j 
pulling them down; for now thoy will stand as evidence foil 
persons who choose to malign the commonwealth iii veri-j 
fication of their chai-ges. 

But come, suppose Lencon sends to us aud asks, for wh 
ground of complaint or objection you have deprived him ofl 
his immunity, what, in the name of Heaven, shall we say If 
what shall be stated by tho person who prepares the decrMJ 
for ual Peradventure, that some of tho privileged partial 
were unworthy. Suppose then he should reply — '■WcUii 
some of the Athenians, I guess, are had men, and I have not ' 
therefore deprived the good; but, considering the people 
good, I allow all to have the exemption." Will not hii 
language be fairer than ours? I certainly think so. It is 
more usual with all men, to be kind for the sake of their 
benefactors even to some worthless individuals, than on 
account of the worthless to take back their gifts from persona 
confessedly meritorious. I really am unable to see, how 
people are to be prevented from tendering tho exchange ^ to 
Leucon if they please. For he always has efifects at Athens, 
and according to this law, if any one comes upon tbem, h« 

' A place ou the coast of the Euxine, between the Thraoian Bosponu 
and TrapezuB. Here was a temple of Jupiter (Zfii OUptos) said to haW,. 
boea built by the Argonauts. 

' Demosthenes here suggests that Leucon, aa an Athenian citizen 07 
adoption, would be liable to Berve tlie offices of trierarch, cLoreguf ie.; 
which liability would attach upon hLm in respect of the property wHdi 
ho continually had in Athens or PirDBusj for example, merchant-vesBeb 
aiid their cargoes. Any citizen called upon to serve one of these ofiBo8«, 
who thought Leucon' a visible eatata greater than his own, might (M 
DemoBtheueg contends) offer liim the exchange : a.s to which see VoLL 
Appendices III. und IV. In that event Leucon'a property would be liahlt 
to be seized under legal process. Whether such a case fell within tbs 
scope of the law, seems doubtful; and that there ivoa a doubt, may bt 
gathered from the words of Dcmoatbenca himself. 



will either be deprived, or compelled to serve a putlic office. 
However, it is not the pecuniary cost that irill be his chief 
grievance, but the feeling that you have taken your gift away 
from him. 

But you have not only to see, men of Athens, that Leucon 
be not wronged, whose anxiety about his privilege would be 
I for the sake of honour and not emolument, hut that no ono 
else be wronged, who has befriended you in the day of his 
prosperity, and to whom the grant of exemption which you 
then made him has come to be an advantage. Who answers 
this description! Epicordes of Cyrene,^ who, if any man 
that ever received this honour was deserving of it, was justly 
held to be bo, not because his donations were large or striking 
in amount, but because they were given upon an occasion, 
when even among those who had received obligations from 
you it was dif&cult to find any willing to remember them. 
For Epicerdea, as this decree passed in his favour shows, gave 
a hundred rainas to your countrymen who were captured hi 
Sicily, when that terrible disaster had befallen them, and was 
the principal means of their not all dying of hunger. After- 
wards, when you had granted him immunity on this account, 
seeing in the war ^ just before the time of the Thirty that the 
people were in need of money, ho gave a talent of his own 
accord and unasked. By Jupiter and the Godst consider, 
Athenians, how could a man more signally display his 
good-will to you, or less deserve to be wronged, than he — 
when iu the first place he was present at the misfortune of 
Athens, and yet choao tho side of the unfortunate and the 
chance of their future gratitude in preference to the party 
who were at that time victorious, aad among whom he was 
dwelling: and seeing another occasion of distress, he was 

• It is most probable that Epicerdea himself was not alivo at tho 
time of this onitioD, which waa fifty-eight years after the defeat at 
Syracuse, where ho is Boid first to have befriended the Atheniana. 
I>nDostbene8, when he says that Epicerdes wUl bo a loser by tho law, 
illndeg in fact to bid children, whom he spocificallf TnentionB at page 471, 
And who (aa the SchoHoat infonna ua) had migrated from Cyrene to 
Athens. It is, an F. A. Wolf truly observes, a part of tho rhetorical 
•rtifioe of Domoathones, to identify tho father with his children, where 
'Uta immunity hnd been extended to them ; and to moke it appear that 
tho revocation would be an injury to the dead, 

' In the last years of the Peloponaeaian war. 

VOL. III. 
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bountiful again, taking no tLought to save what he had for 
himself, liut ouly that your wauts ahould be supplied as fiu- 
as depended upon him'! From this man, who has thus 
actually shared his property with our state, while the im- 
munity which he enjoya is nominal and honorary, you will 
tako away, uot immunity, (for while it existed he never availed 
himself of it,) but confidence in you : and what cjin be more 
disgraceful? He shall read you the very words of the decree 
paased in honour of Epicerdes. And observe, men of Athens, 
how many decrees ^ the law seta aside, and how many persons 
it wrongs, and on what occasions they rendered you service. 
You will find it wrongs the very last persons you ever should 
have wronged. Read : 

[The Decree.] 

The kindnesses, in return for which Epicerdes obtained Lis 
iramunity, you have heard from tlie decrees, men of the jury. 
I would liavo you consider, uot thttt he gave a hundred minaa 
and again a talent, (for even they who i-eceived it, 1 imagine, 
were uot sti'uck by the magnitude of the sumj) but his zeal 
and his volunteering the service, and tlie occasions on which 
he rendered it. Doubtless all people deserve requital who are 
the firet to do acts of kindness, but especially those who do them 
in times of need; and one of those is Epicerdes clearly. And 
are we not ashamed, Athenians, that we should have for- 
gotten all this, and from the children of such a man taken 
away their privilege without any cause of complaint 1 Tliough 
the people who wore then saved by him and granted the 
immunity are different from you who now take it away, that 
does not acquit you of the shame; nay, that itself is the 
worst part of it. for wlieu the witnesses and objects of ha 
bounty thought it merited such a grant, should wc, who hear 
it by report only, revoke the grant as unworthily bestowed," 
how can our conduct bo otherwise than atrocious 1 I have 
the same argument also for those who put down the Four 



' Demosthenos has hitherto mentioned only tho decrees in favour 
Leiicon and Epicerdes ; but Phonnio had brought others before 
notice of the jury, (as wo learn from page 472,) and Demosthcoes hioK 
■elf -vraa about to cite further examples, {472 — 476.) By the word% 
5aa i(')74>i(r^Ta iitvpa, &c., he idludes to all these cases. 

' Literally : " For if the obliged parties who knew nJl about it thought 
they had received an obligation deserving of that recompeose, and 
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hundred,* and for those who helped us when the pojniLir party 
were in exile.* I consider they would all be used most 
shamefully, if any of the decrees then passed iu their favour 
should be rescinded. 

If any one of you however believes that the ootmtry is far 
from requiring any such assistance now, let him pray to tho 
Oods that it may be so, and I join in the prayer: but let him 
consider, first, that he is about to give his vote upon a law 
which if not repealed we shall have to act uponj secondly, 
that bad laws injure even states which imagine themselves 
securely established. Eevolutious would never have happened 
for better and for worse, but that people who stood in danger 
were set up again by good meiisures and laws, by honest men, 
and by careful attention to all things, while those who ap- 
peared to be in full prosperity were gradually undermined by 
the total neglect of all. Mankind in general acquire their 
good fortune by pnident counsel and by thinking nothing 
beneath them ; yet they are unwilling to preserve it by the 
same means. Fall not you into this error now : do not 
determine for a law, which, while the commonwealth is 
flomishing, will fill it with 'evil repute, and, if anj'thing 
should happen hereafter, will bereave it of people disposed to 
serve you. 

Nor is it only men who chose to befriend you privately, and 
who made themselves uaeful on those important occasions 
which rhormio has lately recounted and 1 have just spoken 
of, that you should be cautious, Athenians, not to wrong; 
but many others besides, who caused whole cities, of wliich 
they were natives, to become our allies in the war with Lace- 
daemon, aiding your commonwealth both by word and deed: 
some of whom, on account of their friendship for you, are 
deprived of their country. The first whom it occurs to me 
to mention are the Corinthian exiles. I am obliged to speak 

yot we who hear it hy report only take away the recompense on a plea 
that the obligation did not deseryo it," &c. 'Aro^^an/ is neuter, referring 

to i^ia TOVTM'. 

• The oligarchy of four hundred, cstaWished liy the intrigues of 
PinuidoT, Huynidins, and Antiphon, B. c 411, and dejioaed four montha 
afterwards. See Thucydides, viii. G3, &o. 

» In the time of the Thirty Tyrants. See ante, p. T. We know 
from Lyeiaa. that many resident alien8 who then asaiated the peopis 
were rewarded with the fronchiae. 

o2 
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to you of things -which I have myself heard from the eldesfc 
of you. Other instances in which they did ua service I will 
piiBs by : but when the great battle at Corinth ^ took place 
Bgaiast tho LacedajmomanSj and when the people in the city 
designed after the battle not to receive the troops within their 
vralla, but to treat with tho Lacodscmonians for peace, those 
mcu, seeing our comraonwealth in misfortune and the Lace- 
diemoniaua masters of the pass, did not abandon us or take 
selfish counsel for their own safety, but, though all tho Pelo- 
ponnesians were in arms close by, opened the gates to us in 
spite of the multitude, and chose rather to share with your 
army whatever calamity was in store for them, than to obtain 
a certain deliverance without you; and they admitted the 
troops, and preserved both you and your alliea. Afterwards, 
when the peace of Antalcidas was concluded with the Laca- 
dsamonians,^ they, as a punishment for this conduct, were 
driven by the Lacedsemoniana into exile: you gave them 
shelter, and performed the part of honourable men; for you 
voted them all that they required. And are we now consider- 
ing whether such grants should be valid ? Why even the 
mention of it ia disgraceful to the parties who consider/ 

^ ' 

' Tliii? battle, in which tho Atheniajia, Thebana, Corinthmns, ArgrM* 
and others, were defeated by the Lacedicuioniaos and their al&H^ 
B. 0. 394, is deaoribed by Xenophon in the Hellonios, iv. c 2, g. 16 — ^SS. 
Acoordiog to hia statemeut, the Corhithians refused to admit the 
fugitives into the city ; and they were obliged to return to their 
camp. 

^ At the peace of A&talcidag, B. O. S87, AgesUans rnsisted that tha 
Argive garriauu, which had been atatioced ia Corinth during the war, 
should be withilraivn. It was bo ; aud thereupon a reaction of parties 
took place at Corinth. Tho demoonitioal leadora went into exile, not, 
ocoording to Xenophon, for the special reason assigned by Deiiio.sthencg, 
but for fear of being punished for the niasaacroa which they had com- 
mitted six years befnre. The aristocratical exiles returned, and Corinth 
again became tho ally of Laoedajmon. (Xenophou, Hellen. v. c. 1, a. 
84— 3G.) 

'E»l 'AmakxiSau is rightly interpreted to mean auctore Antalcidd. 
Compare p. 495, where iir' ^fSpuirou ia used in tho same way. 

' I agree with F. A. Wolf a interpretation of toTj sttowavntvois, and 
not with Sohaefer'g.who renders it — " si qui rem pcrpeudaut :" though 
undoubtedly the worda arc capable of that construction. It would he 
exceedingly harsh to introduce aKawoufiivois in rel.ition to other parties 
between tTKarootiev, itkotoSitiv, and iaKitf>6ai, all having reference to tha 
Athenians ; and I conceive that the same word is piurposely repeated 
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stould it be hoard that the Athenians are cousidering, whether 
tlieir benefactors should be allowed to retain their gifts. Such 
a poiat should have been considered and determiaed loug ago. 

Thii 

I favniiT 



[The Decree.] 



This, men of the jury, is the decree -whioli you passed in 
farour of the Corinthians exiled on your account. Bethink 
you : should any person acquainted with those events, either 
from having taken a part in them or by report from an eye- 
witness, hear afterwards of this statute annulling the rewards 
Iken bestowed; how base in his judgment would the legis- 
lators appear ! we who at tho period of our distress w^ere so 
libci-al, so ready to do anything, but, after obtaining all that 
we could desire, are bo mean and ungrateful as to have 
deprived the holders of our gifts, and to hare passed a law 
prohibiting us from making any such gifts in future! Oh, 
but some of the persons who obtained them were undesendng. 
That will run through their whole argument. Then we shall 
admit oiir ignorance of this principle, that the desert should 
be weighed at the time of giving, not an immense time after- 
wards. To abstain from giving at all is the part of prudent 
men ; to take away what has been given is the part of envious 
men: and you must not bo thought to have such a feeling. 
But on the point of merit itself I shall not hesitate to de- 
clare to you my opinion. A state, I conceive, is not to judge 
whether a man is deserving on the same principles as an in- 
dividual : for the subjects of inquiry are not the same."- In 
private each of us considers who is fit to be connected with him 
in marriage or tho like; and such questions are determined by 
certain, laws and opinions: but a state and a people look for 

■fay Demoathenea, to mate tis hearers thorougUy Bshamod of tho error 
into which Leptines had led them. Fabst : Dock das Wort ansich kiingt 
lektm tchimpflich filr Die welche hi-er noch tick bedeiiken. 

* Junius adopts a similar line of argument, when lie contends that 
Wilkes was entitled to the gratitude of the people for his puhlic ser- 
Tices, notwithatanding that his private character might not 'be irreproach- 
ible. In one of his letters to HoraeTooke he says — "You will not 
iuepoct me of setting up Wilkea for a perfect eharneter. The question 
to the public ia ; where shall we fiud a man, who, with purer priiieiploa, 
will go the lengths and run the hazards that be has done 7 The se&Bon 
ctila for Buch a man, and be ought to be supported." 
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ft person thftt helps aud preserves them, and that is to be 
discovered not by biilh or opiniun, but by action. Then, 
wbea we need a service, shall we allow any one that likes to 
render it; and, after we have received it, shall we inquire into 
the merit of him that served us i It will not he a righteous 
policy. 

But perhaps these are the only men who will bo so treated, 
and all my argument concerns thom alone. Nothing of tlie 
kind. I would not attempt to call over the whole list of your 
benefactors, who through the law, if it be not repealed, will 
bo deprived of their gifts. I will produce one or two mote 
decrees, and then pass from that topic. First then — Is it not 
clear that, if you take away the immunity, you will wrong 
the Thasians ^ of the party of Ecphantus, who by delivering 
Thasos to you, aud forcibly e.xpelling the Lacedsemonian gar- 
rison, introducing Thrasybuhis, and making their coimtry 
your friend, caused the district about Thrace to become allied 
to you ] Again — will you not wrong Archebius and Hera- 
clidea, who by delivering Byzantium - to Thraaybulua made 
you masteiTi of the Hellespont, so that you let the tithe, and 
getting ample funds, compelled the Laceda3mouians to make 
peace on such terms as you desired ? When they were ex- 
pelled afterwards from their country, men of Atheus, you 
voted what I conceive was proper for benefactors iu exile on 
your account, the title of state-frienda and benefactors,-* and 

' The evonts here referred to belong to the year a o. 407, when Thra- 
aybulua rftconquorod Thasog, which had rcTolte<l from the Athenians. 
At the same time he recovered other jilacea on the coast of Thrace. 
See Xenopbon, Helleu. i. c. 4, 3. 9. 

' ThruaybuluB, commandiug the Athenian fleet, B,o. 3S9, sailod to 
ByKantium, and, esfcublishing a democratk'al goTemment, brought it 
liack to the Athenian alliance. At the Bame time he gained for Lis 
country the ditty of a tenth, which the Byzantines used to charga on 
ships coming from the Euiiae. {See Xenopbon, Hellen. iv. c. 8, s, 27.) 
The peace referred to by Demosthenes is that of Antaicidas, which, 
though its advantnges are hero overstated by the orator, was so f»r 
favourable that it left Athena independent, with her lonfj waits re- 
Btore<l, and with Lemnos, Imbrui!, and Scyrus restored to her dominion. 
Compare the exaggerated terms in whii.>h he describes the peace granteA^ 
by the Spartans to Olynthus. (De Fals. Le;;. 425.) 1 

' The title of Benefactor was occasionally conferred by states and^ 
princes for some signal service; and it was rejardeci as a very hi^ 
honour. Thus Xerxes writes to Pansiuiias (Thneydides, i. 129) : Kc^^ , 
troi tvfpy4<rla Ir ry TJfierifHfi oUtf itrael diniyp<inTot' which the Scholtl 




from all imposts. Then shotild we suffer men 
on your account, who justly received your bounty, to 
\t innxcd of what you gave them without any cause of 
Mapuunt f It would be diBgraceful; as you will clearly see, 
if JOB will put the following case to yourselves : Suppose 
Has of Uie p«opU who now hold Pydiui or Potideea, or any of 
ftt ollwr pJaoM -which are subject to Philip and hostile to 
m, (joat tM Tbaaos and Byzautium then were friendly to the 
la^iiiinniiiiiiii aiM} estranged from you,) should offer to 
tbcm up, if you would give them the same rewards 
yoa gave to Ecphautua of Thasos aud Archebius of 
luUB, and some of these men opposed them, urging 
fltat U «M monstrous for any of the resident aliens to escape 
i» poUio burdens, while the rest did not :< what would be 

Cteliog» towards the men who urged such an argument? 
I ask? Would you not treat them as malignatitsi and 
to bear them ) It is disgraceful then, if, in tlie cxpec- 
«f benefit, jou would regard a person so ai-guing as a 
yet, on a question of t4iking away the rewards of 
benefaotoni, you will listen to men so arguing. But 
let UJ OODuder — by what were the persons who 
tttiajeJ Pydna aud the other places to Philip induced to 
ttif Every ono must see, by tlie rewards which thej 
to get from him for the service. Which then, Lep- 
■bonlii you rather do — persuade our enemies, if you 
•a, not to reward persons who become their benefAotors in 
•npi^jog un, or introduce a statute here, which takes away a 
Mtkio of tlM rewards enjoyed by our benefactors? I should 
Sbofc tbe §ogmat. But, tJ)at I may not stray from the present 



1 1« BUUi. SiA ma/rtt *i*frr*^V nK'nHfV' ^^'^ Herodotus M78 

Wlon thm regi»t*reil l>y tho rcreinn kinRs wcro called 

u" (8m U«rod. T. 1 1 ; vtii. 8A.) Tho SyrwuuiDR, who in the 

nr MUiiit«d thr AiitandriiuiH Xo fortify their city, were 

pj.;.^..,i.„. ,,nJ tha title of B<?i)ofiu;tor» : tid rovra 

»» ••] ■ ,'Cui«oai»it ♦V 'AKriKlpv ^^tJ. (TCenophon, 

_ L «. I, «. - thi< »umMni> of Euergctcn, given to w 

f «t Um luDK* it[ i^iyi't kn<i Syria. Compara Demuatlivne*, Do 

, tt^ 400. 444. Contr. Ari't^r C6S. 

l«aaf^^M!*T«r : " panoM taking » Texktioua and inMrhivrniu 
k" {$^0 Vol II. p, 74, nolo 2.) Auger : " uaurtfmetit voii* Iniir 

lla« b bvnciM ooniiB* k d«* eDriaux vt k das gans omI iatoullon- 

a^* ?»iM: lUbmitcU ReclUtrerdintAtr. 
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point, take the decrees which were passed in favour of tha 
Thosiana and Byzantines, l^ad : 

[The Decrees.^ 

You heard the decrees, men of the jury. Perhaps somo 
of these men no longer live : but their deeds hva after they 
have once been done. It becomes you therefore to let 
these pillars remain in force for ever, that, aa^ong aa any 
men exist, they may suffer no wrong from you, and, when 
they die, the pillars may be a monument of the character ot 
Athens, and stand for examples to all who wish to befriend 
you, that Athens has requited thoao who rendered her 
service. 

And let it not escape you, Athenians, that it would bo 
one of the deepest disgraces, were all people to see and hear, 
that the calamities which these men have suffered on your 
account have been made to endure for ever, while the gifts 
which they received from you as a recompense have been 
thus early abolished. Much more befitting were it that you 
left the gifts to mitigate their misfortunes, than that during 
their continuance you took the gifts away. For, in Heaven's 
name, what man will be willing to serve you, if in case of 
failure he is to be punished instantly by your enemies, 
and in the event of success ho cannot depend upon your 
gratitude? 

I should be sony indeed, men of the jury, did it appear 
I had but this ground of complaint against the law, that it 
deprives many foreign benefactors of the immunity, but was 
unable to show that any of our citizens who have obtained 
tho honour were deserving of ii I would pray that all 
blessings may be most abundant among ourselves, and spe- 
cially that the most and best of our bene&ctors may be jOur 
own citizens. First then look at Conon:^ bco whether you 

' Conon first becomes known to na as one of tho Atheniaii com- fl 
mandcra in the laflt years of the Peloponnesian war. From iEgoepo- ' 
tamos, where the defeat waa owinp; to the culpable negligeace of hig 
colleaguea, he escaped with eight ships to Cypnia, and found an aiiyliim 
with hia friend Evagoraa, who had raised hlniBetf to the Bovereignty of 
the island. Hero Conon remained quiet, until Persia won threatened 
with war by the Lacedajmonians, when he obtained a naval command 
in the king's service. In tho year B. a 397 he liberated Hhodea from 
the Spartan dominion, and restored the democracy. When the war of 
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«■ lad any &alt either with the man or with his achieve- 
MBt^ to justify you in revoking any of his honours. He, 
■ JOB may learn from some of your own body who were his 
•BMcmporaries, after the return of the popular party from 
Ibt Pirieus, vhen our commonwealth was weak and possessed 
■at a single Tcssel,^ he, I eay, commandiug for the king, 
vAoct having received the least supply from you, beat the 
lnrtwmoninnn at sea, and accustomed a people lately com- 
■ading others to hearken unto you, aud expelled their 
fMroora froxa the islands, and afterwards came home and 
■iaflt the valla, and was the first person who again put us 
li a condition to dispute with Lacedcemon for the leadership. 
Ha k indeed the only man in whoso honour this has boea 
iWdrihilir! upon the pillar — " Since Conon " (it says) " lib&- 
iMed the allies of Athens." This inscription, men of the 
JTnT, is glorious to him in your eyes,^ to you in the opinion 
cf all Ureec© : for whatever advantage any among ua procures 
fcr othera, the name of the commonwealth enjoys the repu' 
tiboa of it. Therefore the Athenians of that day not only 
pintcd immunity to him, but erected a brazen statue, as 
tt«7 did to Uannodios and Aristogiton, the first after theirs :^ 

Mac broke out in Gre«ce, be made a journey to the Perslao court, 
■d alihiinfol > I«rge supply of money from Artaxerxes, who appointed 
hha and Pharmfaazns joint luhnirala of the royid fleet. In the following 
jmt ^ pin^ the battle of Cnidiu, in which the LacedectnoDian fleet, 
naiiHiiiliil br Piaander. waa totally overthrown. After thia he Bailed 
vH^ RMtnabasna roond the JE^man, and expelled the Spartan llar- 
■Mto frotn moet of the islands ; he also took Cythcrs^ and ravaged the 
^Mf'a eoaata. But the most gratifying of all his ezploite to the 
ItkaaiMM wim that which followed. He carried his victorious fleet 

Klba panniMion of Pbaroabazus) to Athens, and with the help of 
■n«a and a large supply of Persian gold he restored the long 
*lfli whiefa connected Athena and Pir»u«. This work was completed 
A«M tbe 7«ar a c. 890. (See Thirlwall'a History of Greece, iv. pp. 
M»— 411. 430— 43S.) 

' By Um ttmm of peace granted to Athens at the dose of the Pelo- 
l~Biimin war, the wu not allowed to potseas more than twelve ships 
(Tmr. 

* tV«« *P** mtrt{t : " apud vot ipso*," as Bchaafer eorrecUy interprets 
it A«fer raudara ii claariy: "Cetta inscription lui fait honueur auprds 
4b «•«■, ari ik Tooa anpr^ da tous lea Orecs." 

' Thf aauM boaour wsa oonfemd upon Evagonia of Cyprus, who for 
lit avriaaa waa also made A citizen of Athens. Isooratesin thaOntioa 
tmmtbtd to that prince (p. 200) savi, it waa under th« advice of Cuooa 
m4 Bvac^caa that the Penian king reeolved to attack the Laoedis- 
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for they considered that ha too had put down no Blight 
tyranny, when he overthrew the empire of Lacedsemou. 

That you may pay the more attention to what I say, he 
shall read you the very decrees that were then passed in 
favour of Conon. llead : 

l_The Decrees.^ 

Nor was it by you aJone, men of Athens, that Conoa WM 
thus rewarded for the deeds which I have mentiouedj but by 
mawy others, who justly deemed it right to repay tlie benefits 
■wbioii they had received. It would bo shameful then, men 
of Athens, when the honours conferred elsewhere are secured 
to hica, that from, yours alone this portion should be takea 
away. Nor again would it be very creditable, to assign him 
in his lifetime all these honours which you have heard, because 
you esteemed him so highly, and yet after his death to forget 
it all, and take away a portion of what was given him. Many 
of his achievements are worthy of praise, Athenians, and 
on all their accounts you are bound not to annul their 
rewards; but the noblest of them is the restoration of our 
•walls. You may judge by comparing how Thcmistoclea, tho 
most renowned man of his dsiy, accomplislied the same feat 
Tho stoiy is,^ that he desired hia countrymen to begin building, 
and instructed them to detain anyone that should come from 
LacedEcmon; he went oiT himself as ambasjiador to the 
Lacedffimoniaus, and at a conference with them, it being 
reported thut the Athenians weio building their wall, he 
denied it, and Imdo them send amhasaadora to iiicjuire, and, 
when they did not return, he advised them to send others. 
And doubtless you have all heard in what manner he is 
reported to have tricked tho Lacedajraonians. I say then — 
and by heavens 1 men of Athena, let no ouo bo augry at what 
he is about to hear, but consider if it be true: — as it is better 
to act openly than clandeatinely, and more glorious to accom- 
plish anything by victory than by deceit; to the same extent 

motmna at sea ; and this advice was given for the benefit of the Greeks ; 
for if the LacectemonianJ were beaten on laud, the king would hare b»d 
all the advantage of it, but if their naval power was destroyed, it would 
help to liberate the Greek cities from their dominion. Tho re.<mlt 
proved the wisdom of their counsel. The Atheniiina placed theiT; 
statues near to that of Jupiter the Deliverer. 
> See Thncj-iUdes, i. 90— i)3. 
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it Cooon zaiae the •mHa more honourably thau Tiiemistocles. 
Dm ooc «fliBct«d it secretly, the other by vanquishing the 
|Mk vho would have prevented it. Such a man tbererore 
I «pt aot to be wronged by you, or to come off worse than 
A» xnlmBf who are to show cause why any of his gifta should 
I l»tiiHB mwy. 

WiU, b«t let UB allow the son of Cbabrias to be deprived 
' if tk* imnmnity, which his father justly received from you , 
1 iMqae&thed to him. Why, I scjircely think any man ia j 
Ih mncB would say this was proper. You know probablj | 
lilfcmit taj telling you, that Chabrina was a noble man : yet j 
nothing to prevent my briefly mentioning his per- 1 
In what manner he took the field vrith yoaij 
•piMtAfl the Peloponneaians at Thebes,^ and how ho sleirJ 
twiiifUMri in .£giiia,* and how many trophies he luised in 
Onra^ and afterwards in Egypt,' and how, traversing as he 
W ■iHMrt every place, he nowhere disgraced tlie nanae of the 

' Xorv atrictly be sboald h&ve aaii], " near TbelieB," The sTcat 
' daring the cuDpaign of Ageailaua in B<Botia, B.C 37S, and is 
jIiiJ by Thiriwill (History of Greece, v. 45) : "The Athenian 
tioop* were advantageoualjr poeted on the range of hills 
euth of the city; yet AgesUmua thotight himself etrong 
to littoflr tbem. He first sent hia taigeteera agningt them, and 
JMMe were repulsed, advanced to the charge with his phalanx. 
ordered his men to keep their fnt>und, pointing their spears 
tbe Mictny, and resting their shields upon one knee ; Gorgidna 
1 Ilia axample. The attitude wax new, and indicated n spirit 
■igjbt owIm the victory doubtful ; and Ageailiuia thought it 
te aovxtd a retreat. The manosurre acquired so much celebrity, 
■tos waa lAFrwarda erected to Chabriaa at Athens, in the atti- 
wUek ka bad daviaed ; and it seems to have hastened the enemy's 
froia tb« Thebaa territory." 



' OuiEMf— oommanded a Lacedicmonian squadron stationed at 

H^B^nran which Iw infested th« ooaata of Attics, and assisted the 

I ia their piratical excnrsions. Cbabrias landing in the islaind 

slew him in an ainbttsoade, ami by this means freed the 

lerce for a time from plunder. This happened a o. 388, 

I tbe pea«s of Antalcima. (Sea Xenophon, Bellen. v. c. 1, 

* QMbria* *>• sent to aaawt B t a g u t aa against the forces of the 
haitn aHwacchy, a.c. .1t)0. This was tba Cyprian wsr, which lasted 
^ jaara. and ended by the subinisaion of Evagoras. In the year D.O. 
lly OiilatM wait to Egypt, to command tba Oroak mercenaries of 
bat waa recalled by tba Atbanian*. In a a 342, he was en|^K«^ 



If tbe^ea. biaa of Egypt, to oammand his fleet. Sea the Chronological 
ihlniil ill Yil f (Sio ~ 



^ fai Vol L (Ciodorus, sir. »8 ; zv, 29, tf2.) 



commoiiwcftlth or himself j — all these things it is not verj easy 
to speak of as they deserve, and it would bo a shame that in 
my description they should fall below the opinion which yoa 
each eutertaia of him. Those however which no language 
of mine oould degrade I Tvill endeavour to recal to your 
minds. He vanquished the LacedoEmonians at sea,-* and cap- 
tured forty-nine galleys : ho took the greater number of these 
islands and delivered them up to you, and made them friendly, 
when before they were hostile; he carried to Athens three 
thousand prisoners, and brought in more than a hundred and 
ten talents, the spoil of the enemy. To all these facts some 
of the eldest among you can bear mo witness. And heaideSj 
he captured above twenty gaUeya more, taking them one and 
two at a time j all of which he brought into your harbours. 
To sum up the whole: he is the only general who never lost^ 
a single city or post or ship or soldier, when he commanded 
you: none of your enemies has any trophy over you and 
him, while you have many over many enemies under iua 
command. 

That I may not in my speech omit any of his actions, the 
clerk shall read you the catalogue of ships that he took, and 
■where he took each, and the number of cities, and the quan- 
tity of treasure, and where each of tho trophies was erected. 
Read: 

[The deeds of Oiahrica.'] 

Does it appear to any of you, Athenians, that this man 
■who took so many cities and overcame at sea so many galleys 
of the enemy, who brought so many glories and no tlishononr 
to the state, deserves to be robbed of the immunity, -whioli 
he obtained from you and bequeathed to his son? I cannot 
believe it. There would be this absurdity in it. — Had he 
lost ouo city or ten ships only, these men would have im- 

' The sea-fight of Naxoa, B.O. 378, in which the PeloponneBians were 
defeated with a loss of thirty shipa, waa tho first which the Athenians 
hod wan with their own forces siBce the Felopontiesiau war, It in 
related with brevity by Xcnophon (Hellen. v. o. 4, b. 61) ; more fully by 
DiodoruB (xv. HO). 

' Meaning, " lost by his own negligence." Schaefer pro[>erly corrccta 
F. A. Wolf for rendering it " amisit," inatuad of " pcrdidit" Our word 
"lost" will do for either. We might say, "no city was lost through 
him." 
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peached him for trenson, and on conviction he would have 
been lost for ever: and yet Vfhen, instead of this, he took 
seventeen cities, captured seventy ships and tliree thousand 
prisoners, and returned to the treasury a hundred and tea 
talents, and raised such a number of trophies, his rewards 
after all are not to be secured to him ! Chabriaa, Athenians, 
■will be shown not only to have achieved everything for you 
in his lifetime, but to have tost bis life in the uame cause: so 
that on this account, as well as for hia living actions, you 
Bboidd have kindly feelings towaids hia soa It were well 
also, O Athenians, not to let it appear that wo Lave been less 
pnercus than Chians to our benefactors. For when they, 
against whom he came with arms in loand as an enemy, have 
not revoked any of their former honours, but regarded ancient 
benefits as outweighing recent offences, should it appear that 
you, for whom Fie perished in the attack upon them,' instead 
of honouring him still more on that account, Lave revoked 
some of the rewards given for Lis former services, how can 
jou help incurring merited disgrace? 

For another reason too will the boy have been hardly^ 
treated, if ho should bo robbed of Lis privilege : because, 
often as Chabrias led you to battle, no man's son ever became 
an orphan through him, -while this boy has been reared in 
orphanage through his father's zeal in your cause. Chabrias 
was, in my view, a firm patriot indeed ! for, thoiigh he was 
reputed to be and was the safest of all generals, ho exercised 
his caution on your behalf, whenever he commanded, but 
would not use it on his own, when he was placed himself in 
the post of danger; and rather chose not to live than to 
tarnish the honours which he had received from you. Should 
we then deprive his son of tliat, for which he determined to 
die or to conquer] And what shall we say, Athenians, 
when the trophies which ho erected as your general stand 
visible to all men, yet a jiortion of the recompense is kno^^'□ 
to have been taken away? Bethink you, men of Athens, 
and consider what is the question here. It is not tho law 
that is tried, whether it be a proper one or otherwise ; you 
are on your probation, whether or no you ara fit people to 
receive benefits in futtu'c. 

I In the Social war. (Diodorus, svi 7.) See VoL IL p. Hi. 
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30 THE OIUTJOKS OF SEHOSTHEKES. 

Now take the decree that was passed ia fiivour of Chabriu. 
Look and see. It should be somewhere about there. ^ 

I wish to say auother word ou the subject of Chabriaa 
You, men of Athens, in rewardiug Iphicratea formerly, re- 
warded not only him, but Strabas and Polystralus '^ alio for 
bis sake; and again, when you gave Timotlious his recom- 
pense, you tor his sake gave citizenship to Clearchus and 
some others. Chabriaa however was rewarded by you in his 
owu person alone. If now he had a^ked at the time of ob- 
taining his reward, that, as you had been kiud to certain 
persons for the sake of Iphicrates and Timotheua, yon would 
for his sake likewise bestow a kindness on some of these per- 
sons who have obtained immunity, (these for whose all^;ed 
unworthiness my opponents now require you to dejirive oil 
alike,) would you not have granted him this favour 1 I believe 
you would. Then will you deprive him now of his immunity 
on account of persons to whom you would then have granted 
a boon ou his account? It would be absurd. Nor indeed 
does it become you to appear so eager at the time of re- 
ceiving obligations, as to recompense not only your benefac- 
tors but their friends also, and yet after a brief interval to 
take back even from the principals what you have given them. 

\Tke decree of honours to C'/iabrias.^ 

The persona then whom you will wrong, miless you repeal 

^ The published orations of the anciunts were made as nearly as pos- 
EiiUe to resemble what was spoken, or Bupposed to haro beeD spukiai. 
Demosthenes here represeata the clerk or usher of tho court to be 
loaking about for the decree, while in the meantime he addreasei* him- 
self to a new poiut. This has all the appcai-anco of being natunL 
F. A. Wolf, who haa a long note on this Bubjeet, refars to tho speech on 
the Embassy, p. 407, where the orator goes on speaking for a miaata 
or two while tho witnesseB are standing at the bar. And he compare* 
a paaaago in tho Verrine oration of Cicero (IV. 3), which we know wM 
only written and never spoken: "Canephorra ipsm vocabantor: sed 
earum artificem, quern 1 quemnam ? recti) admonea ; Folycletum eaM 
dlcebani." Here the orator oifects to ask some one for the name of 
the artist, and to receive an answer, informing Mm that it was Poly- 
detna. The effect is thus more dramatic. 

* Polystratus commanded the mercenary force at Corinth, in coo- 
junction with Iphicrates and Chabriaa. See the First Philippic, p. ii. 
Nothing ia known of Strabai. 

Among tho hononrs granted to Iphicrates by the Athenians, were 
a brazen statue and maintenance in the Pry taneum ; as we learn from J 
the oration against Aristocrates, p. 663. 



|khe law, are, besides many others, these that you have heard, 
men of the jury. Do theu reflect and consider in your 
Blinds. If auy of these that are departed could in any way 
bave a sense ^ of the present proceeding, how just woiild be 
their indignation ! For if the services which they have ren 
dered you in deeds are to be judged of by words, and their 
glorious actions, unless by as in speech they are gloriously 
eet forth, have been achieved by their exertions in vain, can 
it be doubted that they are used shainefully? 

To show you, men of Athens, that all the arguments that 
we address to you are meant sincerely for right and justice,^ 
Ind that nothing is said by us for trickei"y and deceit, wo 
ihall now read you the law which wo have prepared and pro- 
pose to substitute for this one, which we say is improper. 
Sfou will see by it, that we make some provision, both to save 
jrou from the appearance of acting dishonourably, and to 
enable any one who has an objection t-o auy of the privileged 
parties, if it be well founded, to bring him before you for 
ieprivationj aod further, to secure iu possession of their 
pfts those whose title no man would dispute. And in all 
ihis there is nothing new or of our invention : for the ancient 
law, wluch Leptines transgi-esscd, requires that legislation 
ihall be so conducted: that whoever considers any of the 
^listing laws to be faulty may indict it, but shall himself 
bring in another, what ou repeal of the former be projjoBeB 
to enact, and that you shall sit in judgment and choose the 
belter law. For Solon, who prescribed this method of legis- 
lation, never thought it right, that, when the judges * who 
ire ohoeen to superintend the laws, before they enter upon 

' " Plftto, Menes. a 21 : rtrir itrrl rois rertXtur'nitiaiy aX<x6ri<ris run 
iiirruf. Lycurgus in Leocr. p. 231 : ftris itrrly oJaBrtais toIs iicfT ir«pi 
rip ifOdSf •yiyvo/tfrwr. Cicero, Philipp. is. 6 : MUU aittem rccordanti 
Bertrii >Su^/>i<;ti multot in nostrd famiiiariiatt temumes ffratior illi tidtCur, 
n' guit tttisia in morte, anea »tahia futura, Jie. Sic antiquitus Bicpe 
Vsnibuii seimum tribuit ct cogiiitionem quaudam renim. terrestrium." 
-F. A. AVolf. See Vol. II. p. 320. 

* 'Eirl -KoiTi SiKoioii. F. A. Wolf : " Convenientor sammso tequitnti ; " 
Jropri^, " coaditiouibuB ajquiBsimia." Auger: "avoc droiture et sin- 
■•riW." Pabet : gam nacJi Wahrheit und Jiecht. 

' Tiio TheamothetsD : die guetxgebende BekHrde, as Fab»t calls thoTn. 
{8(* Appendix IV.) Tom iir\ robt v^fiovt KKitpovfiiiious. Pabet : wddie 
•r MnfeAruny der Gttetze gewMt mrd. Auger : " choisis par 1b suit 
Jour vciller avuc loii," 



ins OSATIOK9 OF DEUOSTUEXEa. 

office, are twice examined, iu the council and before you is 
the court, the laws themselTcs, according to which they have 
to exerciso their official duties and the people their political 
rights, should be introduced at hap-hazard, and passed without 
examination. Then indeed, wliile they legislated in this way, 
they used the existing laws, and did not propose new one& 
But ever sinco certain statesmen becoming powerful, as I am 
informed, got liberty for themselves to legislate at any time 
they pleased and in any manner, contradictory laws have 
been so numerous, that for some time past you have been 
appointing men to sort out the contradictory, and still the 
thing cannot como to an end : laws are in no way different 
from decrees ; iiay, your laws, according to which decrees ought 
to bo framed, are more recent than the decrees themselves,' 
However, that I may not talk only, but produce tha law of 
which I speak, here, take the law which guided the legislatioa 
of our predecessors, Eead : 

[The Law.] 

Yoti observe, men of Athens, how Solon, liow admirably he 
directs the laws to be passed: first, before you, a jiuy, before 
whom all other measures receive their sauctiou ; Bccoudly, not 
■without repealing inconsistent Jaws, so that thero may be one 
law for every subject, and that this very thing may not con- 
fuse unlearned people, and give those who are acquainted 
with the whole code an advantage over them, but that all 

' "Db LBgum noTarum super novas aubindo Rcervatftrum immewi 
multitudine DEiuoathonem queri npparet. Jam quid otbi velint verb* 
i^^t,<rndTuv ov3' iriouv Sia.iptftovaii' oi vd/ioi, ipsa explicatio docct qo» 
additur, h{CC : vtwripoi ol nSfxci rSv \jniipta/idTaiy CpLiv tlirlv. Scilicet qunia 
AtheniB saucitma esset, ut pBephisiiiivta omniiv fierent e prccacripto 
Ifcgmn receptanun, {ri ^ifiiV|uoTo yfiaifxcrBai xarJi tovs v6ftoDs,) und« 
ctiam ia obnoxiua esaet ypaipf rapavJ/itiv, quo auctoro psephisma 
allquod legibus contravium easet factum : regpublica recto dici potnit 
torbari legitus nimia atepe novis rogandis, eftque re tolii id ipaum, qnoi 
inter psephisma et legem maiime videretur differre {tv ^ 'fnjKpia/iitnif 
liAXut-ra ol v6iiOi iia'pipovaiv). Atqiii hoc illud eat, quod, quum p**- 
phismata et propter subitas neceaaitatea gcribercntur, et easent tempo- 
roria, ut, ubi ilia desiiaseiit, neque ipaa diutiua vnlerent, leges in 
republici propter atabiles causaa latse Tjm et auctoritatem habebant 
perpetuam. Turn ergo aiS 6riaZv Siaip(paoiTtv ol vi^/^oi l^^r|^l<r^ia.Tut', quondo 
adeo frequenter leges novae rogautur, veterca abrogantur, ut earunj inj- 
perium non diutarmuB ait, quam psephismatum." — F. A. Wolf. On tl» 
subject of Atheniaa legialation, see Vol. II. Appcudis VIL 
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jnay be ablo to read the same entictments and to leam their 
duties simply and cleai-ly." And previously to this he ordered 
them to be fixed up in fi-out of tho heroes," and to be de- 
livered to the secretaiy, and to be read by him in the assem- 
blies, so that you may htsir them frequently and consider 
them at leisure every one of you, and then, whatever is just 
and expedient, you may adopt. Of these regulations, nu- 
merous as they are, not ono did Leptiues observe, or you 
. would never, I think, have been persuaded to accept the law. 
We, O Athenians, have observed thom all ; and wo introduce 
jn tho pLice of his law one that is far better and moro just, 
■jis, when you hear it, you will allow. Take and read first tho 
.parts of tliis statute which we have indicted, secondly, what 
we say pught to be enacted. Kcad ; 

[The Law.] 

These are t])e paits of his law which wo arraign as objec- 
iionable. Head tlio following, which we say is bettor. Attend 
lo it while it is read, men of the jury. Bead : 

[The law.] 

Stop. Tliis is found among the laws which are yet in force j 
a plain and excellent provision, men of Athens ; that what- 
ever grants the people have made shall be valid. Heaven 
and earth, how just ! Leptines then should not have passed 
Lis law before he had indicted and repealed this. Leaving 
this statute as a testimony of hia own illegal conduct, he still 
proceeded to legislate, notwithetanding that another statute 
makes a law indictable for this very thing, if it be contrary 
ito the previous laws. Take the law itself: 

[T/ie Law.] 

That all the grants made by the people shall be valid, and 
that none shall enjoy the immunity which the people have 
j;raiitcd — is it not a contradiction, Athenians? Manifestly. 

« ' As to tte construction of this Bentence I Lave followed F. A. Wolf, 
let lam not clear that it ahould not bo coDBtnted ttus ; tva ri SUam jS 
,TavTa iracriy imyywtai, K. r. K " That our legal ordinaDceB may Ije tUe 
^ama for all to read, and simple and easy to iinHerstand." 
* The Btaiues of the Eponj-iiiL See Vol. II. Appendix TIL 
VOL. in. D 



But not BO in tbe law wliicli my friend here ^ proposes to sub- 
Btitute. By thia your prants are validj and a &ir plea may 
be urged against any persons who hayo imposed on you, or 
who afterwards offend, or are generally xinwortby; by meaDS 
of which you may prevent any ono you please from retainiug 
his grant. Read the law : 

[The Law.] 

You hear, men of Athens, and understand ; it is here pro- 
vided, that the deserving shall keep their gifts, and the 
undeaerviug, if thoy get auji/btug wrongfully, maybe brought 
to trial and deprived) and you shall have it in your power 
for the future to grant or not to grant anything, as is yuA 
That this law ia not equitable and proper, Leptines wiD 
hardly ftssertj if he does, be will not be able to prove it; but 
what he ssiid before the judges, he will perhaps say to mislead 
you. He declared, that thia law had been put up against his 
own^ fur a trick, and that, if his should be repealed, this 
would not bo passed. Now the ancient law, in puisuance 
whereof the judges placarded both for your perusal, clearly 
provides that, if his law be repealed by your verdict, the 
amended one shall l>e in force. However, I will pass that by, 
lest there should be a contest about it;^ and I will go to 

' Aphepaton. 

' napa',eypd<p9ai is thus explained by Reiskc : " protnulgatarD, pnb- 
lico in loco propoeitara et fixani et in tabultl perscriptam esse, ut ad oop 
nitionem omnium voniret." But thia is Trpoyeyfxiipffai, not Tiapa-feypi^tn- 
Xiafa denotes that the one law waa fixed ap by the side of the otJwr: 
■whiLh waa doae, thut the people might more easily compitre tUem 
together. The commontatora do not notice this error of Rcisie. 
Pabst's veruion however ia correct: iey dan Gesetz dent ttinigen n^ 
ffengestdlt. And P. A. Wolf in his Prolegomena (ISO), referring to 
this passage, saya : " Rem ab actoribua delatam reperimua ad Theamn- 
thetaa, eomndemque permisau noTim legem Demoathenis LeptiiiM 
in nlbo adBcriptam, iraf>oeyfypafjifiiin]i'." 

* F. A. Wolf expresses his surprise, that afler so poeitive an assertion 
by Demosthenes, that the new atiitute would come into force upon th»t 
of Leptines being repealed, lie should intimato any apprehension d 
a contest upon the point We, who live in a country where the unc8^ 
tttinty of the law has almost pa."iaed into a proverb, can very well 
underataod how doubts and difficultiea might arise in the constructioD 
of Athenian law. And in this particular case I can easily imagine what 
Xeptines might have to say upon the question. We know that aa 
Athenian citizen, who desired to pass a new law, brought it in tt? 
regular manner before the Nomothetm, as ex plained in Vol. II. Appendix 
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AGAlifST THE LAW OP LEPT1KB8L 

another ptoint. Of course, when he says this, he admits that 
our hiw ia better aud juster than tlie ouo which ho has him- 
self enacted: he raises a question only as to the mode of 
pasaiug it First then I say — he has many remediee against 
the party proposing the amendment, by wiiich, if iie does not 
choose to pass his law, he mny compel him. Secondly — wo 
pledge ourselves, myself, Phormio, any ono ho likes, to pro- 
ceed with the law. And you surely have a law subjecting 
any man, who by his promise deceives the people or court or 
council, to the severest penalties. We pledge ourselves; we 
promise. Lot the judges write down these words : let the 
thing be ou this condition. Do ye nothing unworthy of 
yourselves : and if there be any worthless person who has got 
the privilege, let him not retain it. but he separately tried 
according to this law. Should he say timt this is idle talk, 
here at least is something nioru than talk : let liim pa.ss it 
himself, instead of saying that we will not. Surely it ia 
more respectable to bring in a law which you have pro- 
nounced to be good, than this which he proposes of his own 
manufacture. 

It seems to me, Athenians, that Leptinea (and pray don't 
be angry, for I shall aiy nothing disrespectfid of you,) either 
has not read the laws of Solon, or does not understand them, 

VIL If thero was Bn existing law at vari-ince with the ono propoaed, 
the public adrocuteR defended it, the Iv umothetit! considered ivhich was 
th« better 6f tho two, nnd if tUey decided iu favour of ihc new one, 
that waa pasaod, and the other repealed. If the primary object were 
to repeal an old law, the proceedings were still .limilHr ; for an existing ; 
law could not be abrogated without a new one being introduce*! in its 
place. Tho ease however waa dill'erent, where a man sought to repeal 
a reeantly-enacted law on any Ruch grounds as would have suhjected 
the proposer of it to a ypa^ Trapavofiaiv, if prosecuted within the year. 
Then. 1 appreh«ucl, it ynia not necessary to projione a new law in tho 
place of the one impeached, but gnfficiont to iset itp the old law which 
that bad snpersedeiL And if the iinpeui:hing i>arty chose at the aamo , 
time to bring in a law of his own, thu Ibrmaiitiea aecesaary to the 
introduction of all statutes Were not dispensed with : and he would have 
to carry his law before the NatnothetiB in tho regul.ir way. Thero 
would have to be a doiihio trial, one before a jury called toother by 
the The.^mothotiD for tho repeal of the law impeached j another before- 
the Nomothetai for the passing of the new law. The present trial wa» 
(me of tho furnier kind : and Leptinea might argue, that, even if the 
jnry thought proper to repeal his law. Aphepston would still have 
aaothi>r ordeal to go through before his own law waa accepted, and tl»t 
perhaps he would choose to drop it altogether. Compare page 498. 
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36 THE OHATTONS OF DEMOSTHEaTES. 

Tor wlien Solon passed a law ^ empowering a raau to give Iiia 
propertj to whom he pleases, if he has no legitimate children, 
not that he might deprive the nearest rektivea of suo 
cession, but that, by throwing the chaace open to all, he might 
excite emulation to do mutual kindnesses; but you oa the 
contrary have introduced a law forbidding the people to givo 
anything of their own to any one; how can it be said that 
you have read the laws of Solon or understand them — you 
that bereave the state of patriots, by announcing and de- 
claring that those who befriend her shall get no advantage by 
it ? Again— this is one of the esteemed laws of Solon ; that 
no man may speak evil of the dead, - not though he is him- 
self abused by the cldldren of the dead. You don't sjjeak 
evil, you do evil to our deceased benefactors, finding fault 
with one man and depreciating another, whose mci'its coii- 
cemed not them. Are you not very diifereat from Solon in 
spirit '? 

A man very seriously reported to me, that, with respect to 
the giving no reward to any one however desenung, they aro 
prepared with an argument of this kind ; that neither the 
Lacodfflmonians (who are well governed) uor the TiiebanS give 
such lionour to any of their own people, and yet there art 
doubtless good men among them. All these, Athenians, 
are incitatives to make you abolish the immunities, but by no 
means honest arguments, as it appeara to me. For I am 
not ignorant that the Thebans and LacedtemoDians have 
different laws, customs, and governments from us. The very 
thing, for example, which these men will do if they emploj" 
this argument, is not lawful at Lacedteniou ; to praise the 
institutions of the Athenians or any people : far otherwise; 
it is compulsoiy to praise and to do what suits the Lacc- 
dsemonian government. Besides, although the Lacedaemonians 
have no such regulation as om% there are other honours it- 
their state, the introduction of which among us would be 
deprecated by the whole people. "What are these 1 I will 
not give them in detail, but will describo one in which tha 

' See what I luiva written on the Attic law of inheritance under titla 
Sera in the ArcIi£eoli>eical Dictionarj-. 

' De mortuia ml nin bunum, is tn itLLcient maxim. Shakapcare says, 
in the Bocoud p&rt of Hacxy IV., Act 1. Sceue ], 

And he doth Bin that doth belie the dead. 



AOAIMT THE LAW OF XEPTIA'ES, 

rest arc comprchendod. When a man for his good conduct is 
chosen into the Council of Elders,' (as they teiin it,) he is a 

' Demosthenes somewlifit overrates the political importance of the 
Spartan council ; which lio'wever in ancient tiraes had ft larger power 
than it posseased at this period. Cicero epetJca of it in similar terms in 
the Cftto Major (c. 6) : " Apud Lacedteraonios ii qui amplissimum ma- 
giBtratum gerunt, ut Buut, sic etiam nominantiir senea." 

Tho Sparfcm government waa cumposed of four different powers ; 1. 
tlie Kings ; 2. the Council ; 3. the Ephors ; 4. the Popular Assembly. 

The two Kings, representatives of the two Hcraclid families ie- 
aoended from Eurysthenes and Procles, united in their persons (accord- 
ing to the custom of the heroic tige) the functiciua of priest and gcneriil. 
Their office was one of honour and dignity ; but their political power was 
very limited. They presided over the council, and were the judges in 
certiun civil causes. But tlitir highest and most important prerogative 
wag the command of the army ; and they were allowed to exercise oit^^^fl 
ibaolute authority iu all military uperations, especially in wars at lk^^^| 
distance from home. ^^* 

The Council of lilders consisted of twenty-eight members, besides 
the Kings. The office was held for life : the members were chosen for 
some Ropposed merit or superior virtue by the popular assembly, and 
were obliged to be at le.ist sixty years of age. Their duties were chiefly 
deliberative and judicial. TLey bad, like the Council of Five Hundred 
at Athens, to prepare measiinffl to be laid before the Popular Assembly ; 
and they also held a criminal court, and exercised powera of a cen- 
Eoriitl character, like the Council of Ai'eopaf^s. 

The Ephors were a college or council of five, annually elected from 
the whole body of the people, without any qualification of age or 
property. They were perhaps at firat designed to be a check upon tho 
other authorities ; bait in course of time tlaey encroached upon the pre- 
TogatiTea both of the Kings and the Council of Elders, and became tho 
paramount power in the state. We find them performing or directing 
most of the principal acta of adminietratiua ; such as convening the 
Popular Assembly, trauBacting business with foreign ambassadors, sub- 
icribing treaties, sending out troops, giving instructions to the Kings, 
or reciuling them home. Two of tho Ephors frequently accompanied 
tho army, to watch the proceedings, while tho other three remained at 
home. They exercised powers of an intjuisitorial and summary cbarao- 
ter, not only over the citizens at large, but over tho Kings themselves. 
They could summon the Kings before tho supremo criminal court, or 
fcr minor ofTences bring them before their own tribunal. Thus, thoy 
fined Agesilaus for trying to make himself unduly popular. They 
in>priaonod Pausanias, previously to taking measures against him for 
his misconduct. (Thucydides, i. 131.) hi short, as Miiller says, they 
•became the moving elament in the Spartan constitution, 

Tho Popular ABsenibly was composed of citizens not less than thirty 
yeacB of age. It had nominally the power of passing laws and electiug 
priests and magistrates, determining qne^tions of war and pc:u:c, treaties 
with foreign states, and the like. Vnt in all such matters it acted 
under the check and control of the higher authorities, having the right 




TIIB 0BATI0N8 OF DEMOSTQEKES. 

ruler over the many. For there it is a prize of merit to 
share tlie governnietit with your peers ; whereas here the 
people govern, and there aie curses ^ aud ItiTva aad checks" to 
preveut auy one oIbo getting the mastery, but crowns and 
immunities aud mainteuance aud the like to bo got for being 
virtuous. Aud both tlieso customs are right euougli, both 
theirs and oui-a. Whyl Because oligarohal states are 
kept ia harmony by all who are at the head of aSairs being 
on au equality, whilst the freedom of democracies is preserved 
by the competition of virtuous meu ftir the honours of the 
people. 

With respect to the Thebaoa not honoiunng any man, I 
think I may fairly state this — The Thebans, my country- 
men, take more priile in ferocity aud iniquity than yon in 
liberality and lovo of justice.^ I pray, (if the prayer be law- 
ful,) tliut this distiuction may never cease : that they may 
neither praise nor recompeuse people who do them service j 
that they may treat their kindred as they have done ; (you 
know how they dealt with the Orchomeniaus :) and tiiat yott 
on the contrary may reward your benefactors, aud get what 
is due from your fellow-countrymen by force of law and 
I'easou.* Generally, 1 think, it is time enovigh to praise the 
laws and customs of other men and to ctnsure youra, when 
it can be shown that they are iu a better condition than you. 
When you however, as I rejoice to say,' in regard to public 
only to accept or reject measures brought before it, not to originats 
any ; so that, in effect, the Spartau goTernmont waa an aristocracy, or 
rather an oligarchy. On some occasions tho Epborx convened a small 
tuaembly, consisting only of a select class of citizens, jierhaps tbe 
"0^104, or citizens posBCBsing their full rights, as diBtinguished feoni 
the 'Trofulavfi. (Sea Xenophon. Hellen. iii. o. 3, a. 8, where other intec- 
pretationn are given in Scbueider'a note.) 

' See Vol. II. p. 102. 

' ♦uAoKaL Pabst : Vortichismatsrerieln. Eeiske : " Id est, magistra- 
tua, quibuB injunctum esset ut vidcront, ns quid detrimeuti libertai 
ctTilia capers t," 

* As the Thebans wore tmder a d««iDerfttical government, the last 
argument did not apply to tbem : he therefore attacks their uatioDAl 
character. As to Orchomenus, see Vol. II, p. 266. 

* Auger : " ct d'engttger vos citoyona par des voiea Idgitimea at 
raisonnables h s'acquitter de ce qu'ila vdiib doivent." 

' KaAivt Totoirrft. " Formula orationi injioitur. ubi nos injicimiiB 
J)ei bfneficio, significantes nihil noa invidere, gaudoro potius et con- 
mtulari." — F. A. Wolf. Auger: "grace au eiel." Pabst: durch dit. 
iitmit da GlUcJxi. 
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measures, in regard to uuauimity and everything else, are 
foing better than those people, why should j'-ou despise your 
Oini customs and follow theirs? Even if theirs should appear 
better in theory, yet, for the good fortune -which you have 
enjoyed under the existing institutions, it is well to adhere to 
them. If on another point I may speak my miud, I would 
lay, it is not right, men of Athens, to quote laws of the 
TLebans or tho Lacedcemonians for the purpose of damaging 
our own : it is not just that you should bo ready to kill a 
man who established among us any of the usages which make 
them great, and yet that you should give ear to persons ad- 
Vising the destruction of a system by which our democracy 
proBpers. 

I They have another at^umeut ready, namely, that iu the 
time of our ancestors we had men who, notwithstanding tliey 
performed many services, never got any such reward, but were 
Content to obtain an inscription on the busts of Hermes :•• 
ttnd perhaps lie will read you that inscription. I beheve, 
Athenians, it is in many respects inexpedient for the com- 
monwealth to urge such an argument ; and it is unjust 
brides. For if any one asserts that those ancients too were 

' The Henna) were buata or heads of the god Hermes (Mercury), 
I'laeed upon square blocks or pillars, geaeraUy of stone. They were 
■ommon iu most parts of Qreeoe, especiidly at Atheas; <kml ia later 
tune* were uaed by the Romans to adoni thetc villas and gardous. Tho 
Atbeoiuis set them at the dooi'S or iu the courtt! of their hoii»e«, and 
fa^nently also in other places ; as iu porticoes, librnrieii, and the front 
of temple*. Some were in tho gymnasia, with the uiimes of the victora 
inscribed upon them; others were used as sign-poiita ur milestonea in 
^e highways. Uipparchus, the brother of Hippiiis, placed them at tho 
oomerB of the streets and road^ with pithy epigramts, to convey moral 
fcntmction to the people. The reverence with which they were re- 
garded is proved by the great excitement attending their mysteriouB 
Uiutilation on the eve nf the Sicilian expedition. (See Thucydides, vi. 
S7, 53, 60, he) The busts referred to by Demosthenes are probably 
tlioeo kept in the Portico called ^ TtSv 'ILp/iiSv Sroii, of which .lii^schines 
Bukes mention in the Orution against Ctesiphon (p. 80], and the inscrip- 
tion the same which ia there quoted, celebrating tho victories of the 
lithenians on the Strymou. ifiBchines says that the victors asked the 
^ple for a reward, and the people gave them leave to set up three 
nmaas, on condition that they did not inscribe their own names upon 
tham — Im /i^ tuv arpanjyun xWi toE Srg/iatf Sok^ tlvat rd iflypafi/ta. 
fhough there were thi-ee inscriptions, they are here spoken of as one, 
Wcause they relate to the same subject and occasion. See Svbaefer's 
tote in the Apparatus Criticos. 
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unworthy of honour, let him say who ia worthy, if no one it \ 
either iu former or in later days : and if ho anys no one, I 
shall bo grieved for the commonwealth, to find that no onej 
throughout all time has been worthy to receive a favour.* 
Should he admit that those were good men, but prove them 
to have obtained no recompense, he accuses the commonwealtli 
plainly of being ungrateful. That however is not so : very 
far from it. The fact is, when a man insidiously misapplies 
his arguments," they cannot help having an awkward appear- 
ance. How the truth of tho matter stands, and how it is 
jiiBt to argue, I will explain to you. There wcvg many 
estimable men iu former times, O Athenians, and our com- 
monwealth honoured then also the virtuous : but the honoius 
and evei7tliing else of that age were according to the practice 

' I neither agree with F. A. Wolf, in tliinkinrj that tho words, tl JjJtrf 
rue ^firtpair ^TjSris ixxfrt ftSf v(rrtpov, ought to be expunged, nor with. 
Schftcfer, id interpreting them, " nemonB neo priorum Dec poBterionim." 
The argument, which BeisikQ has not badly parapbrivaed, runs as 
follows : — 

" If LcptinBB or any of the BflvopatcB should say, that the men of 
former times were unworthy to he hnuDUretl, let him tell ua who is 
worthy, when by hia own hypothesis there \a no nun worthy, cither in 
aacieut tiniea or modem. He must say that no one is worthy; and if 
so, I can only lament tho fortune of Athens, for uaver having had any 
ciiizeiiB uf merit. On the other hand, if he should say that the men of 
former times deaerved recompeuse, but fjot none, he brings a chaise of 
in^ribtitndo against tha country. The adTcraary using' this argument is 
thna driven into a dilemma. He inust cither contend that Athens hM 
nerer had any deserriug men, or that she has been un^atcful to them. 
Each of these charges is false." 

To the <i fLtti yap the apodosis is not tl Si fxri&iva, but Kitl ffijv dyr. 

' 'EttI )iii irpoo'jfKoi'Ta rpayiia-ra tout \iyovi fitTa(pipr). " Applies his 
arguments to cases that are not in point — subjects that are irrclovant." 
AutrxfpeTr. F. A. Wolf: " repugrtantia inter se et abaurda:" which is 
the implied rather than tha exprefis meaning. Pabat : gdiassig. 

The orator's argument ia as follows : " It is generally a true proposi- 
tion, that we should adhere to tho practice of our ancestors. Leptlnes 
misuses and perverts this principle, when he contendB that, because our 
Miccatora never granted immvmitiea, therefore we should grant none. 
For though our ancestors did not give immunities, they gave other 
rewards to deserving men. The true point of tho question is, did our 
ancestors reward men of merit ? I say they did ; and I will prove it." 

Iu support of his assertion, Demosthenes cites one example only ; and 
as he well knew that the Athenians in former times were not so laviah 
of their honours as they had been in his own time, ho denounces the 
supposed ai^mont of his adversary, as being disgraceful to A thens, if i 
it were true. 




of that nge, while the modem are according to modem 
practice. Why do I mnke this statementl Because I should 
say that the men of a former age obtained from the common- 
tealth anythiug they desired. What proof have 1 1 That 
Ihey gave to Lysimachus, ■■ one of their worthy contem- 
poraries, a bnndred roods- of plantation in Enbccn and % 
Lundred of open ground, besides a sum of a hundred minas 
and four drachms a day. And for these things thero is a 
Jccree of Alcibiades, in which they arc recorded. For then 
our state was rich both in land and money: now it is to 
become rich:* so may I speak -without using ofieusivo 
language. But who, do you suppose, now would not prefer 
the third part of these things to tlie immunity ? 

To prove the truth of my Btatcmeuts, please to take this 
docreo. fiead : 

[T/ie Decree.] 

Tou see, men of Athens, this decree proves, that it was 
the practice of your ancestors to reward the deserving : if not 
with the Kamc honours as we do, that is another aflair. Ad- 
mitting however, that neither Lysimachua nor any one dso 
Las ever hud a gift from our ancestors, why should those to 
whom we liave made grants bo deprived of them any the 
more for that 1 No wrong is committed by those who don't 
give what they don't choose, but by those who give and 
afterwards take away without a cause. If indeed it can be 
shown, that your ancestors have taken aught away that they 
gave to any one, 1 concede that you may do the mmo, though 
the disgrace really is not altered : but if it cannot he shown 
that tl»is has at any period been done, why should the 
example be set in our time ? 

You must further, Athenians, hear in mind and consider, 
that you are here sworn to give sentence according to the 
laws — not those of Lacedsemon or Thebes, not ttiose which. 
our earliest ancestors used, but those under which the men. 
whom Leptines now deprives by his statute received their 

' LyaimachuB waa tho son of Ariatidea. He woa not a. tnan of rli's- 
tiiiction, like liia father, yet may have earned for himself the roputatioa 
of a good citizen. That ho received these grauta at an adTanceii age, 
Appears from the circuoiataiicc that Aktltiadca moved the decree. 

* The pUlhrum was somewhat lens thaJti a. rood. 

* A euphemistic way of Boying, " now ehe is poor." 
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imnumitiea — and, vfaerevo- there are no Uvs, to decide b^j 
tiie ptinctpUs of jostioe.' Terjr properly. Applj thea those ' 
principles to the vhole of the Et&tute. Is it just, Athe- 
tina% to bonoor jonr benei&etots I It is just Agiun; is it just 
to let a maa keep what yon have oooe giTen him t It is just. 
Tbao act ao yoiuaelTear that you may obeerre your oaths; 
tad if any one sajB that your ancestors acted otherwise^ 
BBMoi ity and be sore that whoever cite them as examplet, io- ' 
pnnMiti*^ that they received great obligations and rewardei 
no ODC^ are base and ili-educated men : base, because ihej 
UmAj accuse your ancestors of ingratitude; ill-taught, he- 
cnae tbey are ignorant that, if the charge were ever so tru^ 
ther ihoiud rather have denied than have asserted it. 

I believe that Leptinea will urge this argument too : thnt 
the law does not take statues and maiutenauce from parties 
who have received them, nor from the state the power of 
honouring worthy men ; but that you will be able either to 
tutt bmaen statues, or to grant maintenance or anything you 
plMM, except thiji. In regard to what he will say he leaves 
to the state, I muat observe, that if you take away anything 
that you have given a man before, you will render all your 
remaining gifta insecure. For how will the grant of a 
Htatue or of maintenance be more secure than the grant of 
immunity, when it will appear you have givcu that to per' 
lOBi ibnuerly and taken it away? And even if no incon- 
vaniflDce were to result, I don't think it would be proper. 
to put the commonwealth in this dilomma, that she musk 
give to all indiscriminately the same honours as to her 
greatest beneCutora, or, in default of so doing, make to some 
no requital at all. For great services it is not our interest 
that occasions should frequently arise, uor is it easy (: 
thinka) to perform them :'' but fur those of the middling 

• r^Mp f^ SiKmordrri. " Aoco riling to a fair and honest judgment' 
according to your seiise of equity and justice— according to right 
juMoe." Pabit : vom Redu und von der BiUiffkeit ii'ucA bei den . 
idnaidungen leiten latien. 

' It ia not dodimble to have a recurrence of those evil days, wh 
nqulred extraordinary services to deliver our country from tyraimj 
a foreign yolce. We don't want every day to have tyrannicides, 
HarniodiuB and Aristogitoii, or libwrators, like Conon and Thi 
bulus. Nor are such men elwnys to be found, when the occasion fol 
them arises. But good and honest statesmon, competent iu ord 
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ind, those that are within reach in peaceful and constitu- 
onal times, such as loyalty, integrity, diligence, and tlie like, 
consider it both expedient and just to give a recompense. 
Jierefore should the rewards also bo kept distinct, that each 
may receive from the people such reward as he appears 
deserve. In regard to what he will say ho leavea to the 
larties honoured, one class of thetn will have a very simple 
id lair plea, claiming to keep all that you gave them for 
iheir services j the other will say, that whoever tella them 
iey have anything left is a cheat. For a man whose services 
ere judged to have merited inimuuity, and who obtained 
Sx)m you this honour alone, whether he be ftn alien or 
citizen, after he has been deprived of it, what privilege Las 
le remaining, Leptines? Sui-ely none. Dou't denounce the 
06 class as worthless in order to rob the other, and then, 
because of what you leave to the latter, rob the former of the 
)le thing which they have received. To speak plainly : the 
■orst is, not that wo shall wrong two or three persona more 
r less, but that wc shall render the honoiu-a with which wo 
hare remunerated certain people insecure : and I am most 
Urgent not for the immunity, but that the law may not in- 
troduce a vicious practice, and one by which eveiy grant will 
le imecui'e which the state confers. 

The craftiest argument which they imagine they have 
devised, to induce you to revoke tho immunities, it is better 
to mention beforehand, lest you should inadvertently bo 
Juialed. They will say, that all these charges of the choml 
md gymnastic direction are to be cI[i3sod among religious 
duties :^ and it would be a shocking thing for any one to be 

timoe to perform their duties to tto republic, aro always needed, acd 
jeaerally to be found; &nd there ought to bo rewards for them, propor- 
lioned to their merita, 

' The religious dutiea here referred to were certain Bacrificial and 
iiTotional offerings expected of the bettor clr.Es ot citizens. Such ia 
opinion of F. A. Wolf, who thus writes in hij Prolegomena (c. 71, 

Pertinuit immunitaa Bacrorum oo, quod ctves debuerunt victimaa et 
I re«, fortaase pecuniam quoque erogtiro in templa, Bacrifioia at alia 
fsidem generis : ac do his ipsis vel jiarto coruni accipiam etiom 
• 7/pa j^Bchini momorata in luco iuslgni Orat in Ctedpb. p. 50. Con- 
hnatur hoc quodammodo ab Aristotele, qui da rnkgniflcentiA loquens 
I Ethia KicoQi. iv. 5, sumtun in teuipla, auathemata et Bacrificia con- 
tagtt cum choragi&, trierarchifl et iaTiian." 
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eioncrated from duties of religioa. For my part, I hold it i 
be just for penjons who bave a grant from the people to 
exempt from thcEO chai-gea : but what my opponents will i 
if they urge this argument, I regard as sbocking. For 
■what iu no other manner they can prove it lawfiil for you I 
take away, thoy eudeavour to prove^ in the mime of' 
gods, surely their conduct will be most sliockiiig and impioii 
It appears to me, that acts for which the gods are appeals 
to should be such as, even if done under human sauctioi^ 
would not be characterised as base. Tliat it is not the i 
thing to have immunity from religious duties and from offieii 
services, but that my oppouciits transfer the came of ' 
official services to the duties of religion for the purpose i 
decoitj I will bring Leptines himself before you as a witne 
For in diawing up the commencement of this law ho says- 
" Leptines moved : iu order that the richest m^en may pep 
form the official services, no one shall be exempt but 
descendanta of Harmodiua and Aristogitoii."'^ Now, if 
were the same thing to have exemption from religious dutie 
and from official services, what did he mean by adding that 
clause! for not even to those men is exemption from religion 
duties granted. To prove that it is as I say, please to taki 
first the copy of the pillar, then the comraencemont of tbll 
law of Leptines. Read : 

[The copy of the Pllhtr.] 

You hear the copy of the pillar, men of Atliens, ordeiiagJ 
them to be exempt, save from religious duties. Now ic^i 
the commencem.ent of the law of Leptines : 

[Tlie Law.] 

Good- Put it down. After the words, " in order that i 
richest men may perform tho ofiBcial services, no one shall 1 
exempt," he added, " but the descendants of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton," With what object, if to do religious duty is 1 
perform otBoial service 1 " For, if he use this argument, ifi 

' 11(11 t'v' 1. c StTfau SUaiov v(ias diptkiaSoi. — Schoefer. 

* See Appendix V. 

' " D(!niOBtheno daua sa hftratigue contre Midiaa p«nse differement 
quo daaa celle-oL II y soutient que la charge de Chorego e&t uno 
fonctiou publiqiie ot aacrde." — Auger. 
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Trill appear that he Ims himself fitimed a clause contrai*y to 
the pillar. And I would fkiii oak Leptines a question — From 
what can you say that either you leave or our aticestora 
granted them immunity, when you say the official BciTices 
appertain to religion? To aU the war-taxes and the naval 
charges by the ancient laws they remain liablo ; and from 
the official eervices, if they appertain to religion, they liuve 
no exemption. It is written however, that they slinll be 
exempt. From what 1 From the aliens' protection-tax '? for 
this is left. Surely not ; hut from the ordinary official ser- 
vices, as the pillar declares, as you have defined it in your 
law, as is proved by a length of bygone time, during all 
which no tribe ever ventured to nominate one of their finiiily 
to be choir-miUiter, no other nominee to offer them tlie ex- 
change. Should he venture to contradict this, you must not 
Laten to him. 

Again, they will tell yon perhaps in' an off-hand way,^ that 
Bome jycrsons, pretending to be Megariana and Messenians,^ 

' Reiske thus iuterprets intTiftm : " fcstinivnter, temere, iumidtuario 

Eqnid ogere aut dicere, sive pno ignoratioue vori, sive disaimulatioDe, 

aaditores urgendo excludaa a sedata rei consideratione. Qui sic 

atur, et ipse super re propositft noa incedit sed quasi volutatur, et 

4Aroiuim circuinstantein irismtere disputationi non palitur, sed agit ruit- 
que, quo errorem injiciat." Aud V. A. Wolf to the samo'cfibct : " Nob- 
Tulgo gimillinio et origini vocis Gioccaj congnie : iiher etwaa kin- 
iuiehen, efuas hinschlendem." I'abst : j'm YorOeiffeltea vorbriiigen. 
adopts tLe reading Staaupovre!. 
" The facts upon which this argument ia founded are not dJBclosed 
1» lUL Jt would Boem however, that the Atheniaus had passed Boina 
in favour of the Megariacs and Mes.sonians, perhaps giving them 
iption from certain duties. The MegariauB tad become friendly to 
IB since the Peloponnesiim war. They received some of the exiles 
ig the tyranny of the Thirty. (Xcnophon, Hellou. ii. c. 4, a. 1.) 
aBsiBted the Athenians in their contest with Philip, who attempted 
to get Megara into his power. (See VoL II, pp. 325, 382 ) Tha 
lenianB of Kaupactus had always been clojiely connected with the 
lenians, to wbuni they owed their foundation (see Thucydides, i, 
lOS); and friendship was estnblislied between AthenB and the now stato 
of Messene after the battle of Mnntinea. Leptinea would perhaps con- 
tend, that the grant of e:xcmption occasioned los.< and incoiivenienco, 
because many foreigncra laid claim to it under f:ilse pretences, aud it 
difficult to digtingnish who were lawfully entitled. 
Kb&t, following Schaefur, gives a different interpretation to the 
je, rendering the words, wj Kfyapi7s ko) Mtair^viol rives ttvai 
'jfifKorrfS (mir' artKtis <liriv, u tifytn Einiye, wekhc »dhat bekennen 
itvjarecr und Mounier zu leyrij dodi fir abgahenfrd eriddrt icordcn. 
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get exemption in a body, a great multitude of peoj 
some too that are slaves and stigmatios, a Lycidas, a 
ems, and otliere of the like stamp, whoni they have selectei 
If they make avich assertions, deal with them in the follo\niig 
way. — Require them, if they are telling you the truth, to 
produce the docrees by -which these persons are exempt; ftr 
no man among you is exempt, unless a decree or a law hu 
granted him exemption. Many of this olmracter have by the 
influiince of yom* politicians become state-friends here ; of 
whom Lycidass is one. But it is a different thing to be « 
Btate-frieud and to have obtained immunity. Then don't M 
them mislead you : don't, because Lycidas and Dionyaos 
and perhaps some other slaves (thanks to people who are 
ready to frame such decrees for hire) have been made ststo- 
friends, — don't on this account seek to rob men, who nit 
meritorious and iree-bom and the authors of numeroui 
benefits, of the rewards wiiich they justly received from y( 
Here again will be a flagrant indignity offered to Chabrias, 
politicians of this class are not content with having 
Eis slave Lycidas your state-frieud, but will on that persoi 
account take away a portion of his rewards, and on a " 
allegation too ! For neither Lycidas nor any one eke, 
whom the people have not eipres.sly granted exemptii 
enjoys it by beiug a state-friend. To these men the peopli 
have made no grant : my advei'saries will not be able to show 
it J and if they axe impudent enougii to make the assertion, 
they will not be acting right. 

What of all thinp I consider you should especially guard 
against, men of Athens, I have yet to mention. Granting 
all to be true that Leptines, arguing in its favour, will eaj 
about the law, one disgrace which, by the law being estur 
•blished, will fall upon the state, can imder no circumstanca 
be removed. ^^Taat is this? The reputation of having de- 
ceived her benefactors. That this is a disgraceful thing, ■wiU 
be admitted, I suppose, by idl : how much more disgraceful 
it is to you than to others, allow me to explain. You have 
an ancient law, one of those in good esteem, that, if any miui 
deceives the people by a promise, ho shall be brought to 
trial, and on conviction scutenced to death. Are you not 
■then ashamed, Athenians, at the thought of being known 
to do yourselves what in others you make punishable with 
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teath 1 One should avoid doing everything which appears 
id is dishonourable, but especially that fur which one is 
icn to be severe to others : ^ for not a doubt remains that 
is wrong to do what a man himself has previously 
iondemned. 
You must further take care not to be aeen doing in your 
ublio character aught that you would avoid doing in your 
»rivate. Not one of you would take away anything which 
e gave to another in private; uo, nor attempt such a thing. 
)o it not then in public; but require these nieTt who are to 
Befend the law, if they allege that any of the privileged 
parties is undeserving, or has not performed the conditions 
upon which he obtained Lis privilege, or if they have any 
other complaint against any one, to indict him according to 
the amended law that we introduce, whether we pass it, as we 
pledge ourselves and declare we will, or whctlier they pass 
It themselves, as soon as law-rcvisors are appointed. Each of 
ttem, it seems, has an enemy, either Diophantiis or Kuliulus 
some one else. If they decline, if they are unwilling to 
take this course, consider, men of Athens, whether it is to 
your credit, that you should be known to have taken away 
ifrom your benefactors what none of these men like to be seen 
taking from their enemies, and that persons who have served 
you,- and against whom none can iuing a chaise, should by a 
law of your passing bo deprived all together of their rewards, 
when, if there bo any undesei-ving, perchance one or two or 
more, they might, upon an indictment prefen'ed by these 
men, he separately brought to trial and suffer the like depri- 
vation. I scarcely think it would be to your credit or suitable 
4o your dignity. 

Nor must we abandon this point, that the question of merit 
ihould be discussed at the time of the grant, when none of 
these men made opposition, init afterwards you should leave 
it alone, unless you have since been injured by the grantees. 
Ehould these men say that you have beeu, (prove it they 

' (Compare Shokspeare, Heaaure for Me&sore, Act Y. : — 

It imports no reason ■ 
That with sucli Tchtnioiicy he shoultl pursue 
Faults proper to liiiiiBcIf : if he Imd so ofiTended, 
Ho would have wriph'd thy brother by himself. 
And not have out him uS 
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cannot,) it should appear that they were punished 
of their offence. Should you confirm the law t 
Buch ground, you ■will be thought to have deprived 
from envy, and not from a discovery of their bac 
Every possible reproach (I may say) should be a' 
thia most of all, Athenians. Why 1 Because c 
gether a mark of a bad disposition, and a man • 
feeling is pardonable on no account. Besides, a 
our commonwealth dues all disgraceful things, ' 
reproach from which she ia fiu-ther removed, tha 
imputation of being envious. Observe how stn 
proofs. In the first place, you are the only pcop! 
Btate funerals for the dead, atid funeral omtions ii 
(glorify the actions of brave nien.^ Such n custo: 
jieople admiring virtue, not envying othei-g who aj 
for it.^ In the next place, you have ever be 
highest rewards upon those who win the garlai 
nastic contests;' nor have you, because but few 
pai-takc of such rewards, envied the parties reca: 
nor abridged your honours on that account A 
Btriking evidences, that no one appears ever to ha\ 
our state in liberality : such munificence has she ( 
requiting services. All these, men of Athens, art 
tious of justice, virtue, magnanimity. Do not t 
the character for which our stato has all along beei 
do not, in order that Leptines may wreak his pen 
upon some men whom ho dislikes, deprive the stat 
selves of the honourable name which you ha 

' These public funera-U took pl.xce in the Ceramicua, 
walla. There are four funenil oratioiis extant : those o 
ThucydiJea ; of Plato, in the MeDoxeii\is ; of Lygias, K 
«thenea. Tlio last is genei-ally held to be spuriouH. 

' 4>fi<ii'0S ia the wish to bring' down others to your own 
the wiah to mise youraelf to theirs. The former repinet 
Buccess : the latter prompts yon to achieTe the Bame by lin 
*£irt«if(s icTtv i f^Aoi, tal iTrteiHoiV ri St (pSaytiv ipavAov, 
fiivyiiji OfVov vapairKfud^a Sii tJc irjAov TvyTcifttv tup a-fl 
jrAjitrfux fi^ (x'" ^'^ ■'"'^'' ^^lifoy. (Aristotle, Khctoric, iL 12 
ia the difference between envy and emuluticm. As Pope s 
Envy, to which th' ignoble mind's a slave, 
la omulatiou iu tho learn'd and brave. 

' 'Ayi)v irTKjKwtTift, a contest in which the prize ia a 
Vol. II. p. :233. 
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throughout all time : regard this ns a contest purely for tho 
dignity of Athens, whether it ia to be maintained the same as 
before, or to be impaired and degraded. 

Wondering at many parts of Leptines' conduct in regard (o 
the law, I wonder at this most: whether he is ignorant, that, 
as a person who made the penalties of crime severe, would be 
thought himself to have no intention of committing crime, so 
a man, who abolishes the rewards of merit, will be thought to 
have no intention himself of rendering service. Whether ho 
was ignorant of this, (which is possible,) he will show pre- 
sently : for he will allow you to rescind an act, the passing of 
which waB an error on his own part. If I find him seriously 
rtcrting himself to confirm the law, I can hardly commend, 
though I am loth to censure him, Do not then be obstinate, 
Leptines ; do not press for a measure, by which neither your- 
self nor those that hearken to you will gain in reputation ; 
especially since the contest is uo longer hazardous to you. 
For by the death of Bathippus, the father of my friend 
Aphepsion, who indicted him while he was yet responsible, 
the time lias elapsed, and now the whole q^uestion is about 
the law itself, and Leptines is in no danger. 

I hear, you say this too — that three persons have indicted 
you before my friend here, and not followed it up, If you 
mean to complain against them for not putting you in jeopardy, 
you are tho most adventurous of mankind : if you take it as 
proof of tho justice of your case, you act very foolishly. For 
how is the law any better, becau&o one of your jirosecutors 
has died before trying the indictment, or dropped it at your 
persuasion, or was altogether put up by you? Such argu- 
ments it is not proper oven to suggest. 

Advocates have been chosen to defend tha law, no less 
persona than those able speakers Leodamas ^ of Acharna), 
Ari.stophou of Azenia, Cephisodotus of Ceramicus, and Dinias 
of Erchea. Now let me show how you may fairly stop their . 
mouths, and see if you think it just. First for Leodamas.' 
He indicted the grant to Chabriaa, in wliich among other 
things given to him ia this privilege of immunity, and 

* .^olunes (Oontr. Ctestph. 78) sajg of L«odamiu), that he wag as good 
t cpcaker as Demoathenea, As to AiiHtophoin, see Vol. II. Appendix 11. 
Aad for further infommtion about the ^ifSixoij ece tljRt tiUu in tiia 
Archieological Dictionaty. 
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appearing in ooiu't ho was beaten ; but tlio laws do not aJIov 
the same poiut to betwice contested with the same party, either 
in fictious or audits or interpleader^ or anything of the 
kind. Besides, it would be a gross absurdity, if on that occa- 
sioD the deeds of Chabrias had more indueuco with you than, 
the words uf Leodamas; yet, when you have those deeds aud 
the deeds of your other benefactors added fcu them, they should , 
altoj^ether be weaker than the words of thia man. Agaioft 
Aristophoa 1 think I have many pleas to urge. He obtained 
his grunt by your decree j comprisiug immunity. Of this I 
don't complain ; for you should have the power to bestow your 
own «pou whom yoxi please : but it is not right, I say, that, 
when he was about to rcceive this boon, he sliould see no harm 
in it, yet, when it has been given to others, he should be angry 
and adviso you to take it away. Fui-ther ; he has moved the 
repaying of five taJents to Gelarchus, on the ground that he 
gave that eum to the people in Pii^ffius : - aud he did right 
But, Aristophon — do not let money for which there are no 
vouchers be paid at your request under pretext of the people's 
good, while you advise us to take away gifts of which the 
people themselves Lave set up memorials in the temples, and 
which are notorious to all men. Do not at the same time be 
seen moving decrees for the payment of debts, and advising 
to take away what has been obtained from the people. To 
Cephisodotus I have this much to say. He, men of Athens, 
is inferior to none of our spculters in eloquence. It is fiur 
better then to employ that eloquence for the punishment of 
those who wrong you, than for the wronging of those who 
have done you sen'ice. If one is to quarrel with any persons, 
it should rather be, as I conceive, with those who wrong than 
with those who siarve the people. Now for Diniaa. He will 
taJlv perhaps of his trierarchies and public burdens:' to 
which my answer is — If Dinias has proved himself a valuable 
citizen, as most assuredly I believe he has, I would i-ather 
advise him to demand some recompenso &om you, than ta 

' AioSmcurta was a technical tenzi for Uiat process in Atbenum Inr, 
hy wkich dilFerent parties contested their claims to an iDheritauco. It 
waH applied also to some other cases of disputed claims. See th« 
ArchsBolosical Dictionary ; titles, Diadiauia and Jlatx. 

' See ante, page 7, note 8. 

■' For which lie him had no recompease. Tkia is left to be tuida^ 
stood, ns Schaefer and I'abst odmoniaU ub. 
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• awaj the rewards formerly given to others. It 
t better man to detnaud honour for his own ser- 
to envy those for which other men wero honoured.'- 
Ilia atrongeiet objection, which appUes to all the advocates^ 
i4K now ooming to. Eiich of them has been an advocat'O in 
^ before. You have a law however, and a very 

(not pased against these men, but to prevent the 
a 8ort of trade aud job - for certain indi- 
it shall be not lawful to act as an advocate by 
f«opIc'fl appointment more titan once. Men who iirc to 
a law and prove to you its htucss should be seen them- 
tn obey the existing laws: it would be ridiculous, if 
riaiy 4aitnimA one law and in their own persona violated on- 
tmm. Tike and read them the law which I refer to : 

[Thf Zcnp.] 

Ode lav, men of Athens, is both an ancient and a proper 
mm^ and if they are wise, they will be careful not to break it. 
A few loore words and I bluJl sit down. I consider, O 
jou should bo anxious to have all your laws as 
as ponibld, but especially those on which it turns 
the commonwealth be little or great Which bo 
Aqrf TlioM which awai-d honour to men that servo you, 
anapmiahment to men of the opposite class. For if all 
In^ frrH**C the penalties of the laws would abstain &om evil 
■■■B^ and all competing for the rewards of good service 
imUd Jeter m ine to do their duty, what prevents the conuuon- 
^mbh being mighty, aud all being honest men without a bod 
«Maauxig uaT 
Thia law of Leptines is unrighteous, Athenians, not only 

' ljtu*^fty : " thmn to earj the deeda which othera were hoiioured 
done.' The ocautmction ia, ^iorur M rot'mit k vanicarrtr 
f. It ia pooaiblo howover, that i^' of; in><r bo joined, 
undenfauidiiig auri. a£teT wer/)0atir*t. Pufaat : cUt Neid 
7U9 at Ugoi, tfodurck or Andere/Sr dai, mi* tie IkaUn, 
', titrm titMt. AuigBr more locealy : " itmat baauooiip pitia 
I da 4«Baadar •oi-mAme das r«cainpeiia«« pour le* aenricaa <in* 
• a iiMilil, qua dfaiviar i d'aatraa callea qns laura aarrioaa oat fait 

IMaa : liaiif dUm SaAt imIU «on giaii'iaaB Zaalf a dU ordtntlitkem 

^iiwutaa f 




a jiW i itaa — rf »» ratufcaafleityri* J w t eh m H wa trf wtrdt, Augar: 
-your MHpiahar oafteinea gena do Cain awir flaMa foaetioa oa ik la 



becausBj by doing away witK the rewards of merit, it takes 
irom those who are zealous to serve jou all the fruits of their 
goodwill, but because it bequeathti to the commonwealth the 
grave reproach of transgressing law. You are of courso 
aware, that our greatest criminals have each but one penalty 
by the law, which expressly declares " And let there not be 
more than one penalty upon a trial ; whichever the court like 
to impose, a corporal or a pecuniary one ; ^ but both shall 
not be allowed." Leptines did not observe this rule : but, if 
any man demand requital of you, " let him be disfranchised," 
he soya : " and let hia property be confiscated." Two penal- 
ties these. " And he may be proceeded against by inforraatioa 
and imprisonment : - and if he be convicted, let him be 
amenable to the law, which lies where a man holds office 
being indebted^ to the state." Ho means death j for that is 

* UaSfii/ Was the term strictly applied to corporal punishment; 
ivoTtaai t'j pecuniaiy mulcts orj fines. See Appendix YIII. »a tb9' 
Criminal Law of Athena. 

' More Uterally — "And iuformatioua shall he allowed against tun— 
or lie against him." As to theae proceedings, see Appendix VIII. 

* Persons who -were indebted to the state nt Athena were subject to 
{iTi/tio, or diaf ranchisement, however the debt was contracted. Thus, 
if a magistrate, who had received any of the public monies, hiui not 
accounted for them ; or if a lessee of public property ilid not pay the 
reata when they became due ; or if a man sentenced to pay o fine did 
not pay it immediately; he was ipso facto disfrauchisod, and so forbid- 
den to exercise any of his civil rights until the debt was paid. If he 
dioi in debt, the misfortune extended to his children. But he or they 
might at any time relievo thomselvea by settling the account with thft 
state; for the object was not bo much to punish the debtor, a» to en- 
force the collection of public money. Cimon, the son of Miltiadee, 
before he could engage in political affaire or assume the rauk of a 
citizen, was compelled to pay a fine of fifty talents, which had beca 
imposed on his father : and it is said that the money was advanced bjf 
CMliits, in return for the hand of his sister Elpinice. 

Besides this indirect method of enforcing payment of the public 
debts, the law of Athena provided other stringent means for the soma 
purpose. The names of all debtors -were returned to the VlpiKropn, or 
Collectors of the Treasury, whose duty it was to demand the money 
and pay it over to the "ATroi^KToi, or Receivers, and also to return to 
them the names of all defaulters. A registry of these wna kept by the 
'AtoS^/ctoi in the 'Orjo-flo'Sofios, the interior cell of the Parthenon, whicb 
was used for the state treasury. If the debtor did not pay before tha 
end of the ninth Prytany, that is, before the expiration of forty-five 
weeks, his debt waa doubled, and proceeiticgs were taken to levy it by 
eale of his property. Special innuisitora, called Zrrrrtral, were some- 



AGAINST THE LAW OP LrPTINES. 

l^he penalty for siich an offence. Here then are three penaltiea 
Is it uot cruel and Bhodtiiig, mcu of Athens, that it should 
appear to be a graver offence with you to demand reqiutal 
for services, than to he found guilty of the most heiaous 
crimes ? 

Disgraceful is the law, Athenians, and yicioua in cha- 
jaoter, and iike a sort of envy and jealousy. And I pass by 
the rest. The author himself appears to indulge some such 
feelings : but it does not become you to imitate anything 
■of the kind, or appear to hold sontiments unworthy of your- 
^Ives. In the name of Jupiter, let me ask — What should 
we pray most to be delivered from 1 What have all laws 
been most anxious to prevent 1 The committing of murder ; 
of which the Council of Areopagus is appointed to have 
special cognisance.^ Now in the laws upon this subject 
Draco, although he strove to make it fearful and dreadful for 
one man to slay another, and ordained that the bomicide 
should be excluded ^ from lustrations, cups, and drink-offer- 
ings, from the temples and the market-place, specifying 
everything by which he thought most effectually to restrain 
people from Buch a practice, still did not abolish the rule of 

times appointed to discover what property the debtor had. But in 
general thU was done by an Infoi-nier, who delivered an inventory of 
the debtor's effects to tlie council, and received for hia revvaj-d tliree- 
fourtbs of tbeir value. The oouncil handed over the inventory to the 
nwA^ai, who Bold the property therein specifiod by auction, or so 
much thereof as was required to aatisfy the debt. 

' Wilful murder was tried by the Areopagus. Other cases of 
lomicide were by the laws of Draco BBsigned to the jurisdiction of the 
£phet(c. See Article tdyos, written by mo in the Archxological 
Dictionary, 

' A notice to the murderer to keep away from all public places and 
sacrifices was usually given by the prosecutor at the funeral of the 
^deceaaod, and a similar warning was afterwards given by the King- 
Archon, when the charge had been preferred before him. We mwst 
Understand that murder -waa considered at Athena not only a crime, 
but a pollution in a religious point of view, from the cuatagion of 
which it WM necessary to keep the people free. Hence it was that 
the trial of the offence took place in the open air. The pollution ox.- 
tended even to cases of nnintentioniil homicide, that were not wholly 
excusable ; and was supposed to continue, until the manalayer had ex- 
piated it by the proper ceremonies. (See jEschyhis, Eumenides, 228, 
,S23, 4e.) Justifiable homicide however left the party who committed 
{( wholly pure. The denunoiatiou of the murderer of Laius, put ia 
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justice,^ but kid down the cnaos in which it should be lawful 
to kill, and declared that the killer under such circumstances 
should l)e deemed pure. Then shall it be allowed to commit 
justifiable homicide under your laws, but not to demand 
recompense either justly or auyhosv by the law of Leptines? 
Never consent to this, men of Athens ! Do not let it appear 
that yoii have taken more pains to prohibit your benefactors 
from obtaining requital, than to prevent murdor being com- 
mitted in the city: but remembering the occasions on which 
you have requited the objects of your bounty, and the pillar 
of Dcmophantus,- of which Phormio spoksj in which it is 
written and sworn, that, if any man suffer in defence of the 
democracy, you will give the same rewards that you gave to 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, pronounce judgment tigaiust thfl 
law. It is impoaaible otherwise not to violate your oatha 
To yet one thing more I beg your attention. This hv 
I. 
tho mouth of (Edipna by Sophocles, is borrowed from the &nn of 
Attic law, acconiiiig to the custom of the tnigeduins: — 

Tiv avip' diraviu raiirov, wrns AttI, -yiis 
T^ffS' Tis lyw iipaTTj re xai Bfioi/ovs fifio 

Kotif&ir TTotflffOat., jx'^re ^^pvifias vip.fiv, 
iiOtiv 5' ax' oixuiv vajrras, iis /ZiOtr/iaToi 
rovS' ■i]fili> irros, 

tEdipua Hex, v. 236. Confer v. 350. 

'■ OuK dip^iKfTn T^iv Tov SiKolau rd^ii/. Pabfit : ha( tr vickt dk 
Ordnung de* liecfdea auj'gehoboi. Or perhn|)3 we in:iy translato it: 
"he did not prohibit that line of conduct which is sanctioned by 
justice" — i.e. acts of justifi.ible homicido. Some of the cases whew 
liomicido waa justifiable under tho Athenian law are mentioned by the 
orators. Thus, it waa lawful to Itill a man in self-defence, or if cao^t 
in adultery with a wife, sister, or daughter, or if found committing 
treason against the state, or attempting to eatabliah a tyranny. (See 
Lyaius, Do Ei'astothenis Ciede, 9-i. Demosthenes, Coutr. Aristocr. 6S7. 
Lyourgua, Coatr. Leocr. 105. Andocidea, De Myateriis, 13.) 

' After the expulaion of the Thirty Tyrante, the Athenians pssiedt 
law, prepared by Demophantua, binding themaelTes by solemn oath to 
kni any man who attempted to subveil; the democracy, and declaring it 
lawful and just to do so. The law is set out in tho passage of Andtf- 
<ados above cited, and tho oath prescribed to be taken oontains (among 
others) the worda following : 'Ea^ 5f tis UTttyof rii-a tch/t»)c uiro^arii % 
itrtX^'pi'i', «2 »oijfi7(u aC-rov te koI rohs miSas Tois iKeivov, KoSirtf 
'ApjjMiOv Te KoX 'Aputroyttrova Kttl rois dvoySmus Oirrwi/. Tho ri vaffri W 
a euphemism, as usual, for diroSayri. 
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oannot be good, which makes tlie Hame provision for the 
future as for the past. " No one shall be exempt," it says, 
" but the descendants of Harmodius and Ariatogiton." Good. 
" Nor shall it be lawfiil to grant exemption hereafter." Not 
if similar men arise, Leptines? Blame former doings as you 
may, know you also the future ? Oh, but we are far from 
expecting anything of the kind. I trust we are, Athenians: 
but being human, our language and our law should he such 
OS not to shock religious sentiment : ^ and while we look for 

' OTs M''j5*ii &•' I'fuitrriira.i. Auger : " qifi n'attirent 8ur nous la colfcro 
ni dea dieiix ni des hommeB.'_' Pnbst : dags Niemaiui dagcgcn, einea- 
Tadel vorbriiufen /.•ari-n. 

Anything aavouring of arrogance and presomption, whether in word 
or deed, shocked the feelinga of the Greeks, and was deemed oSieauive 
to the gods, who, according to the popular belief, looked with an evil 
eye upon all men who enjoyed a great degreB of prosperity, much more 
on those who boasted of it, and were elated with pride. The feeling 
thus attributed by the ancients to their goda ia expressed by Solon in. 
Herodotus, and illustrated by the remarkable advice which he relates \ 
to have been given by Amaaia to PolyomteR (Herod, i. 34 ; iii. 40J) 
AUuBiona to it arc frequently made by the Attio writers. Thus in the 
Aloestia of Euripides, when Hercules has restored Ms wife to Admotiu 
he says, v. 1135: — 

"Ex*"" i^Boros S« firi firarr6 Tir &tay. 

In the Orestes, v. 974, Electra says that the envy of the gods de- 
stroyed the great house of Pelopa : — 

B/jScucf 7 dp, fitffaKfv, oTxfTai tIkvuv 
•Kfoiiaaa yivva U(\oiros, o t' M fiaKaploif 

^Bdvo! viv cTae iiiStv. 
ipare Supplices, y. 34S. IpLigeuia in Auli 1097. Electni, 902. ' 
j&chyl. Agamemnon, SI 9. SophocL Pliiloct. 770. 

The deity, whoso peculiar province it was to ohastise vainglorious 
mortals, to check overweoniog arrogance, to iuspLro feelings of humility 
and moderation, reverence for law, justice, and propriety, was Nemesia, 
a goddAss worshipped with peculiar veneration by the Atheniiuui. She 
had a temple ;it lihamnns iu Attioa, which was dosti'oyed by the Pe»-I 
liaos in their first invasion ; but one more magnificent was ofterwardB.] 
built, Imd a statue of the goddess was made by Phidias out of sonwl 
Parian marble which the enemy had brought for a trophy of their] 
expected victory. (See Pausauias, L 33, where the goddess is said to btt'l 
B(<«v jiiKuTTa duOptirots u&i>KTia!s (JTOfa^TTiTai.) She was also called] 
Adzaatea, as to the origin of which name the reader may consutti^ 
BLomfield'B Glossary ad ^Eschyl. Prometh. 1)72 : 

Ol xpotrKuifoivrts rif 'A£pd<T7tiKr ao^l' 
irhich has been well translated — 

'Tis wise to kiijs the rod of N'eme8i& 

Th* 
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good fortune, and implore the gods to grant it, we should 
regard all fortune aa subject to liuman casualties. Never 
•would the LacedjBmoniftns have expected to fall into such 
distress: never (me thinks) woidd the SjTacusana, so long 
a free people, and taking tribute from the Carthaginians, and 
rilling over all their neighbours, aud having vanquished us at 
sea, have expected that one man, a scribe (as we ai-e told), 
would become their tyrant. Nor (I guess) would the pi-esent 
Dionysius ever have expected, that Dion would come to 
attack him with a mercLant vessel and a few aoldiers, and 
expel a man who possessed a large number of ships aud mer- 
cenaries and cities.1 The future, I take it, is uncertain to 
all men, and small occasions are productive of great events. 
Therefore we should he moderate in prosperity, and show 
that we foresee the future. 

One mighb pui-aue the argument, and show that in no 

The deity was the personification of ttat feeling by wliich liumu 
beiiigii are excited, when tbej sea their fellow-meQ too tiighly eti.alt«d; 
for the heathens, aa was natural, assigned to their gods the emotioni 
wkich tbey experienced tbcmBclvca, and not ouly such as were rir- 
tuoua and nobla, but nijiuy also of a different chiiraeter. N^/i«rirwM 
ft generoua BflDtiment, akin to pity, as Aristotle tella us in hia iuatmo- 
IrvB chapter on thin subject. (Uhetoric, ii. &.) As ihfos, or pity, is a 
feeling of jiain at aeeing unmerited misfortune, so vijieais ia a feeling of 
pain at seeiug undeserved prosperity, rd Aiffl-elffSat iir\ tous dvoffait 
tvwpaylaa. Aud both (saya he) are good feelings : ko! &p.ct>a> tA ira'fti 
fjiaus xpniTToS' S(T faf) iitl rms afa^lws itpa-novai Katu; crvcaxCcirSai xoi 

kbJ Toij ©eoTr AiroUtaiiev ri vtfiee^v. It ia obserYable, that we have no 
word in the English language corresponding to Aristotle's definition of 
fffifir^y. It ia an emotion of indignation and disgust. 

' The Syracusans were under republican government for about sixty 
years, until B.C. 406, when, owing portly to their intestine discords, and 
partly to their fear of the CarthaginiaQs, Dionysius, the son of Hermo- 
crates, was appointed to the chief military oonimand, by means of which 
he raised himself to the throne, and reigned thirty-eight years. He w*s 
originally a scribe, or secretary, in a publio office, though hia parentage 
was honourable. (Diodorus, liii. 96- Polysenua, v. 2. Ciooro, TiiacuL 
Qutest. T. 20.) His son, who succeeded him, "but was inferior to him in 
every respect, was expelled by Dion, B.o. 356, afterwards regained his 
power, and was finally expelled, B.o. 313, by Timoleon, who restored 
liberty to the Sicilian states. These events are fully related by Dio- 
doruB in his history, and by Plutarch in the lives of Dion and Timoleon. 
Jt is not true that the Syracuaans ever received tribute from the Car- 
thaginians, though they doubtless committed depredation upon th^j 
commerce. 




jkiiigle respect is the law proper or expedient for you : but, 
Ifbat you may comprehend the whole question at once, and 
that I may have dono Bpealting, do what I now advitse. Make 
our comparison J consider what will happen to you if you 
condemn the law, and what if you do notj then keep ia 
jnind what you think will he the consequence in either event, 
that you may choose the better coui-se. If now you condemn 
'' the law, as we advise, the deserving will have their rights 

I from you, and if there be any undeiserving party, as I grant 
there may be, such a one, besides beiug deprived of his 
honour, will suffer what penalty you think proper according 
to the amended statute, while the commonwealth will appear 
^laithful, just, true to all men. Should you decide in its 
favour, which I trust you wiU not, the good will be wronged 
on account of the bad, the undeserving will bo the cause of 
misfortune to others, and suffer no punishment themselves, 
while the commonwealtli (contrary to what 1 said just now) 
will be universally esteemed faithless, envious, base. It is 
not meet, Athenians, that for so foul a reproach you should 
reject fair and honourable advantages. Remember, each of 
you individually will share in. the reputation of your common, 
judgment. It ia plain to the bystanders and to all men, 
that in the court Leptines is contending with us, but in the 
mind of each of you jurymen generosity is arrayed against 
* envy, justice against iniquity, all that is virtuous against all 
1 that is base.' If you follow ttie wiser counsels, and give 
I judgment in my favour, you will yourselves have the credit 
of a proper decision, and will have voted what is best for the 
I commonwealth ; and shouH occasion over arise, you will not 
lack men willing at their own risk to defend you. 

' Compare Cicero, Cntilin. Orat. ii, 11 : "Sed si, omissis hia rebus 

I omnibus, quibvui nos suppeditamus, eget ille, sesntu, equitibus Bomanu, 

[populo, ttrbc, a;rurio, vectigalibua, cunctl Italia, proTinciia omnibua, 

I exteris nationibua, si, h'w rebtu omisxis, ipsaa causas, quis inter se con- 

fligunt, contendere velimua : ex eo ipso, quam valde ilH jiiceaot, intel- 

Iligere poeEomua. Ex hftc eiiiia parte pudor pviguat, illinc petulantia : 
hino pudititia, illinc atuprum : hinc fidea, illinu fi-audatio : bino pietaB, 
illinc scelas : biuc constautia, illina furor : liiac hoDCBtaH, illinc turpi- 
tudo; hinc coutinontia, iUino libido : deniqiiB ajquitas, temperantia, for- 
titndo, pnideutin, Tirtutca omnee, certant cum iciquitate, cum luxunA, 
cum ignavia, cum teineritate, cum vitiia onmlbua; postreiao copie 
[earn egtistate, boua ratio cum perditA, meDB Bana cum omentid, bona 
Id^uique vpes cani omnium rerimi deaperatione coQfligit."j 



58 •TBS ovtinmasa of demostheneb. 

You must give your earnest attention to these t 
be careful that you are not forced into error. Ma 
Athenians, instead of it being proved to you thai 
■were just,- they have been extorted from you by tb 
and violence and impudence of the speakers. Le 
happen now : it -would not be well. What you h 
mined to be just, keep in mind and remember imtil 
that you may give your votes conscientiously a§ 
counsellors. I marvel, when you punish with dt 
who debase the coin, if you will give ear to pe 
render the whole commonwealth felse and treachen 
will not surely ! Jupiter and the gods ! 

I have nothing more to add, as you seem folly 
stand what has been said. 




! cf this proceeding against Uidias -was an aaniilt oommiUed 
tc*Bi6iK»i with aggramting drcumatances at the Dionysian 
Pemoflthflnea was Choroguc : be had Tolantecred to tako 
ttw otBre, which hia trib« (the Pandionion) had not provided any 
•» to Wl for two Tears. In tho drawing of lots h? got the choice 
rf tlie b«at ftuie-phiyer ; and his liberal eonduei having be«ti received 
with modi applaafe by tiie people, be resulved to exhibit hia chorus 
«ilh bwiiiiiiHi^ ■plwtdour, and accurdiugly he ordered (roUleu cruwna 
wi handMiBM dmaes to be prepared for tfaeiu. SIi<lias. a ninn of 
■wlUi, mnd an enemy of DemosthcneB, with whom he had a quarrel 
of •ome ataoding, vexed to aee him acquiring ao much credit with 
the pablic insulted and annoyed him in divers ways during the 
fvUval, and at last atruok him with his fist upon the stnge and tore 
ki* official dreaa. For this, on a day speciiilly appointed after the 
faUffal tot the lieariDg of such eompkinta, D«mo«thenes preferred 
mtkmge agaiiiBt Hidiaa before the popular aawmbly, and procured 
» TMa direetin^ him to he criminally proae«at«d. Thi« vote waa a 
I of tme biU (bund agaioat Uidioa by the people, oflbrding atrong 
fejiMv* eridanee of hia guilt, but yet not concluirire ; for the 
> <{«Mtion waa atill to be dealt with by the judicial tribunal to 
il waa referred. The proooeding itaelf in the technical lon- 
tfl Athenian law wu called Probole : of which some aoooust 
fh* ffvan in Appendix Vill. 

' Uk* oiae waa ever brought to trial before a jury, is a queation 
■it free fWnn doubt. Dionyeiui, aaaigning the date of the oration, 
of It ■« written only, .^achinea, in the oration aguinst 
MproBOhoa bia rival with having compromiied the aflkir 
' minaa : nor dow Demaatheaaa oontradict bim. Plutoroh, 
te Ua nk of Demoa tt a a aa, aaaumea the foot aa undoubted, and cou- 
t^uia that he asttlad the dispute not from any wiah to spare the 
Mbnkwat, for bo waa of an unforgiving diapoaition ; not from avujoe, 
§w dhf aaa given waa too small ; but under the appraheoaion that 
MM las by hia wealth and influsnoo would bo too stroDg for him. 
Hodani wUafa hava genormUy aequieaced in the view of Plutarch. 
If it ht tba traa one, we muat suppose that it wa* not forbidden by 
Ihe AdiaaiBA law to aoeept eompanaation, and that thii was not on« 
af Iha auaa in which the dmppiog nf a proaaeation siaii attended 
«Mh d^AaaahiaaoMnt. (Bee the Otaition. Me 648, Orig.) It would 
laJwdsiiiiiaalial sliaiiHn If nsiiiiiatnsiisaifliii aaidii juilillsliiid 
a ifmtit, Ib «Uih ha ant «B)y exUhila vfauUettTB tseling* toward* 
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hia opponent, but takes credit to himself for hftving ] 
offers of comproDiiao and having brought the defendaq 
a public offender. There are some grouuds however, fi 
the oration itself, for believing that it never was publisha 
atbenes, but left by him in an unlinished state. Photh 
certain critics who were of that opinion, Grote in ', 
rep'resentB that the trial actually took place ; that D 
delivered his Bpoeeh and obtained the verdict of the , 
faTour; but that, before they proceeded to find their aoo 
for the penalty, he accepted the moderate fine offered 
fendant, for fear of exasperating the powerful body of 1 
came to intercede for him. If this ai;couQt of the mati 
concilable with the ancient authorities, (which it can 
thought to be however,) one would bo glad to adopt it^ 
altogether clear Demosthenes from the charge of having 
BO gross an affront for a paltry sum of money. A- Q. BecS 
that there were legal duubta na to the character of th 
whether it were one of a public or a private nature — am 
DemoiitheneB, feeling that his ground was not sure, had at, 
motive for uicepting the terms offered by his opponent. 

The speech before us, whether actually delivered or only i 
have been delivered, is acknowledged to bo the genuine 
of Demosthenes ; and ia a pretty good Bpocimen of fi 
qucDce. According to our notions indeed, it ia sott 
rambling and discursive: for the orator not only goes i 
history of wroufjs done to him by Midiag, independent of 
formed the subject of prosecution, (a course to some exi 
able, as tending to prove malicious motives on the part 
fendant,} but charges him with injuries done to other a] 
hia general character and the conduct of his whole life. 
boar in mind however, that a very loose practice, both in 
ing and the evidence, wna permitted by the Athenian cou 

The principiil object of the apeeoh is to eicite the feelings < 
against Midias, with a view to increase the meaaura of 1 
ment. It was notorious that the assault had been commi 
people who condemned Midiasin the assembly had been ey 
of what he had done in the theatre. Demosthenes therel 
difficulty to prove the main subject of the chwge : he Lib< 
ia show the malignant purpose of the defendant, and that, 
to wreak his mahce upon a personal enemy, he had co 
crime agaiuat the state and her religion. To make this ou 
minutely into all the circumatajieea of the Cijse; hia oi 
undertake the duties of Choragus, his favourable recept 
people, hia preparations for the spectacle : how Slidias 
diately commenced a system of insult and annoyance, 
continued throughout the whole time of the festival, untj 
tratod the final outrage by striking him before the oaaon 
tators. Ue (Demosthenes) had sought redress in the manm 
provided for such a case by the Athenian law : he had 
Midiaa before the people, considering the offence to bo 
tnerited a public prosecution. It was not a case of one 
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dividual insulted by another, but of a Clioragua, a public officer, 
whose duties at the festival invested htm with a sacred character. 
He BbowfB by procedents what importanco the Athenians attached to 
the office. To Btriko such a man whUo in the performance of his 
duties, and to tear his official rwbe, argued a contempt of the com- 
monwealth and bcr institutiona. The festival was a holiday, during 
■which the law forbade the execution even of legal proceag. If acta 
otherwise lawful might not bo committed at this time, how un- 
pardonable was it to commit an act altogether unlawful. Midias 
had no manner of eicuae. Ho had received no provocation : he ww 
Deitbcr drunk nor in a paBsion wheo he struck the blow. That it 
woa nn act of premeditated malice was clear from: his previous con- 
duct ; in particular, from his base attempt to destroy the drefisea and 
crowns which had been sent to the goldsmith, from his blocking up 
the aide entrance to the stage, from hia enticing away the training- 
master of the chorus, from bis bribing the umpirea, which had 
caused the Fandionian tribe to lo«o the prize. Midiaa had been at 
enmity with Demoethenea for many years. The quarrel had arisen 
out of the proceedings of Demastheuea against his guardians, which 
Hidioa had attempted to defeat by forcing upon him an exchange of 
estate* with his brother Thraaylochus. The two brothers had rushed 
into his house, broken the doors, and behaved with bnital inso- 
lence, uttering the most indecent language in the presence of his 
sister, a young girl For this Demoatheuea brought an action against 
Midia.^, and recovered damages, of which down to the present time 
he hod never been able to obtain payment. Meanwhile the defendant 
had never ceased to persecute him iu every pusaible way. Among 
other things, he bad hired a low fellow named Euctemon to prefer an 
indictment against Bemosthuuea for desertion of his post, which 
Euctemon had not ventured to bring to trial, and having failed to 
prosecute, had suiTered the penalty of disfranchisemcut. But a yet 
more dreadful plot bad been laid for his ruin. A murder had been 
committed by cue Aristarchus, against wlioui the relatives uf the 
deceased were taking leg.d proceedings. Midias offered them money 
to drop their proceedings against Aristarchus and to accuse Demo- 
sthenes of the crime. Two of the relations, to whom the money 
waa offered, are called to give their testimony. It was evident from 
this that Midias would ue« any means, however nefarious, to be 
revenged on people who oiTeiided him. Ho had by a baae trick pro- 
cured the disfraacUisement of Straton the arbitrator, for no other 
reason than because he had pronouQced his award agikinst him and 
in favour of Demosthenea. Witnesses are called to prove this; and 
Straton himself, who being disfranchised was incapable of giving 
testimony, is produced before the jury to excite their indignation 
against the defendant for hia cruel treatment. There were a multi- 
tude of other people in Athens who had suffered grievous wrongs 
from the defendant. A catalognie of these is re:id to the court, un- 
accompanied (as it secma) by any proof. The great body of those 
whom he had injured had not dared to complain : tho few that had 
complained were not able to obtain redress. The wealth and power 
of Midiaa encouraged hlui to sot the laws nt dcSoncc. Ho had a 
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band of confederates ready to back him in orery act of fraud utd 
oppression. By bribing some people, by iubimidatiag others, by an 
nnacrupulous use of the triakerics of pleading and every kind of 
legal artifioe, lie had hitherto oontrivcd to OBcape from justice. Tii 
jury bad now nn opportunity of punighing him for all hiB misdestii 
at once; and they should not let it slip out of their hands. It wu 
dangerous to leave such a man in possession of wealth, which he used 
only as an instrument for mischief. l^Iidias, besides bein; oppresan 
to all men, had rendered himself universally odious by his oTe^ 
bearing insolence. This now, owing to the licence which he had w 
,ong enjoyed, exceeded all bounds. He had the vices of Alcibiada 
without his courage and abilities. Alcibiades, on aocuunt of bis mad 
pranks, intolerable in a free stato, had been exiled from Athens, not- 
withstanding the Bervioaa that he had rendered her. But Midias hod 
never done any servicB whatsoever to hia country. He was mean, 
effeminate, and cowardly. By means of his wealth he had got the 
appointment of Hipparch; yet he was unable to ride through the 
market-place. He had given proof of what he was in the late 
Eubffiau campaign ; in which he had contrived to shirk eerving ivitli 
the cavalry who were under his oummand, and whom ha slanderously 
denounced before the people as being a disgrace to the country. Ho 
was mastsr of the Paralus, and had neglected to sail with it in time 
for an important espeditioQ : and had further abused his trust by 
robbing the Cyzieenea of five talents, and j-endering that people un- 
ftieudly to Athens, The honours which had been conferred upon him 
only increased his arrogance and preisumption. The only instance, in 
which be had shown any appearance of liberality, was when he gave a 
trireme to the state : but if the ciroumstancea were looked at, it would 
bo seen that his motive was a base one. It was after the news bad 
been brought of the army being in danger at Tamy nae, and the council 
ordered that all the remainder of the cavalry ehould be sent to 
theirassistance ; Midias, to escape going out with thorn, volunteered 
to be a trierarch, by which he knew he would incur no porBonal 
danger. It was clear therefore that the people owed him no 
favour : he had nothing to set off against his evil deeds. When 
any misfortunes happened to the people, his practice was to exult 
over them. He never showed any pity to others, and therefore he 
deserved none. Even the vote of censure pa.ssed against him in the 
assembly had not made him in the least more humble ; he had taken 
pains to show that he was not afraid of it, ii^nd to exhibit aa bold 
a front as ever. The jury should give effect to the popular judgment 
expressed at the time of the offence ; for nothing had happened since 
to cause any change in their feelings. He (Demosthenes) had been 
strcngly urged to go on with the prosecution, and on no account to 
abandon it ; he had resisted all the offers made to hita by the friends 
of Midias aud all their menaces, and was determined to press tite 
case to conviction for the sake of public justioa Such a course was 
the more imperative on account of the niunber of foreigners who bad 
witnessed the outrage ; in who.se estimation the dignity of the com- 
monwealth would be lowered, if it appeared that suL^h things could 
be done at Athena with impunity. Ho rebukes Eubulus aud othna 
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ere about to interccdo in tbe defendant's behalf, wanmg them 
icy ought not from any motivea of private frienilehip or enmity 
lede the course of public justice. He (DemoBthenes) was the 
intitled to redresa for the forbearance which he had shown in 
turning the blow or resorting to any kind of violence. It was 
nry that men should be punished by the legal tribunals for 
tdng their neighbours : if not, people would take tbe law into 
own hands, and the most mischievous consequences would 
Ono blow would beget auother, und common alSrays might 
mte in bloodshed and murder. Demosthenes bad respected 
ITS, and was entitled to their protection. If the jury did not 
em in force, every nmn might expect that his own persanal 
frs would serve him as Midias had served Demosthenes. They 
1 regard his case as their own, and give him the same measure 
tica which they would look for themselves, if they sulfored the 
iigury. They, like him, were weak in their own iudiridunl 
is; they were strtjng only by the laws; and they should exert 
ower with wluch the constitutiou armed them for the proteo- 
if their fellow-citizens. They had every motive for inHietlng 
ja ptmisbmont on Midiaa ? the cause of the iojured party, the 
of society, the vindication of the law, the honour of the state 
ar religion. 

3 of the proceedings against Midiaj; is a matter of controversy, 
the oration itself we learn, that DemoMhonea was thirty-two 
of age when h» commenced theia. The birth of the orator U 
ferent critics and historians (tu wit, Clinton, Becker, Boeekh, 
I, Thirhvall, Qrote, and others) variously assigned to the years 
I8S, and 3S1 B,0. Upon the solution of the same question 
d some other important d&tes, more especially that of the 
an <!Am[»aigii, in which Phoeion gained the battle of Tamyutc. 

iidenesa and the inBolence, men of the jury, with 
illidiaB uniformly behaves to all, are pretty well known, 
ine, both to you and the rest of my fellow- couutry- 
The coiffse which any one of you would have taken 
eing grossly assaulted I took myself : I ai-nugned tiiis 
rfbre the people for committing a contempt of the fea- 
baving not only received blows from him at the Diony- 
t suffered many other outrages during the whole Oi. 

uai who insults the dignity of a court of justice or of either 
if parliament, whether by disturbiag its proceedings, or ob- 
g the due exercise of its authority, or by a contumacious dis- 
X of its orders, or by a libelloua publication, or any violation 
rivileges, is said in our language to have comimtted a contempt. 
sma to be not an inapt version of the phrase dSiKtiv irtpl ti)k 
>y which arc designated all such ofTences committed during the 
)f tbe festival, as were supposed to bo a profanation of its 

and an insult to the god, 

ih» Uptfia^i, aee Appendix Till. 
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my ohoragio service. The assembly, taking a just 4 
view, were so incensed and exasperated, bo warmj 
thised with the wrongs which they knew I hnd 
that, notwithstanding all the efforts of the defei 
others in his behalf, they would not listea to then 
any respect to their wealth or their promises, \ 
sentence against him unanimonsly : upon which, u 
jury^ many of you who are now in court and m 
citizens c^me up to me, xirging and entreating thi 

Jjroceed with the case, and deliver the defendant ov 
or two reasons assuredly, as it soems to me, O i 
both considering that I had been shamefully tn 
wishing at the same time to punish him for what 
obaeryed of his conduct upon other occasions, as aa 
ruffian who was beyoud all control.'' 

Under these circumstances, whatever care had t 
by me has been duly observed on your behalf; and 
the case is brought into court,^ I am here, aa y 
accuse, having rejected, Athenians, lai'ge sums 
which I might havo had for not accusing, and 
many pmyers and solicitations, aye, and menaces 
tho rest, which depends on you — the more pereo 
annoyed by hia canvassing, (I saw what he was t 

' ^fli* ertflt'ovTo Sfxuriii — " for the waya in whiclx they hi 
audacious ; " i. e. " for the Bpecimena which they had t 
audacity." M t£i/ Sxa.oh' — " iu other cases." So in tho a 
thiac, 'Eirl tto^Aujv ^lu &y tis iSfiv, & Siv^pts 'A6T]vatotj BoK«r p 
rwv Bfuv cCvoiav <(>avtpiu> yevafifi'ijc rfj viKtt. Reiske howoTi 
others take tcSk SXAai" to be masculiue ; for which there u 
to be said, aa rur i\hair iroKiraf haa occurred twice just hi 
stands in strong opposition to i/^f. BSeKvpas is used by D 
to signify an odious and disgusting blackguard. Pabst rend 
v,nd -zwdtmi weil aie ihn zatjleith bestraftn tcalUen fiir teint 
alxrmiithigeii, ja itnertrdfflichen GeioattthaKn gegen Anden 
Augenzeugen getptitn v^arett. The epithet iinertraglichen i 
That would be cuk iLveietiv, not ou KoBtitriJi', which is ju» 
Cicero (Pro Milono, 28) says of Clodiua : " ejus furores, q 
jam logibus, nullts judiciia frainare poteramns." 

' I am inclined to think that in the words firnSii tit eiot 
a slight reflexiou upon the tardiness of the magistrate in t 
cause for trial. And I find tho same view token by 11 
Attitcht Process, p. 276. Whether the introduction of the 
court belonged to tho Archon or to the Theamothetsc, is 
question. For further infurtnation upon thk subject, see Ap 
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lefore the courts opened,)^ the more confident am I that 
" shall obtain justice. I cannot think so ill of any juror as 
suppose, that you will be indiflerent to a cause in which 
rou yourselves warmly took ray part before ; or that any one 
»f you, in order to enable Midias hereafter to commit assaults 
rith impunity, will give a verdict upon oath for aught but 
jhat he considers just. 

If, men of Athens, I were about to accuse him of an un- 
Sonstitutional measure, or of misconduct upon an embassy, 
>r anything elso of the like description, I should not have 
hought of making any request to you, considering that ou 
he triid of such raattcra the accuser has only to prove his 
ase, the defendant has to beg for mercy as well. But since, 
ny adversary having corrupted the umpires, and my tribe 
laving on that accoimt been unjustly deprived of the tripod, 
knd I myself having received blows and been insulted in a 
ray that scarcely any choir-master ever was insulted before, 
'. am now prosecuting that judgment which the people 
bdignant and sympathising with my wrongs pronounced 
Igainst him, I will not hesitate even to bo a suppliant. For, 
f such an expression be admissible, I am now a defendant, 
naamuch as to obtain no redress for an iusidt is a sort of 
calamity. I therefore pray and beseech you all, men of the 
■ury, in the iirst place to give me a favourable hearing ; and 
In tho nest place, if I prove that Midias the defendant has 
insulted not only mc, but you and tho laws and all other 
people, to avenge both me and yourselves. For thus the case 
stands, men of Athens. I have been insulted, and my person 
Jias been outraged on that occasion : but the point now to be 
tried and decided is, whether or no it should bo lawful to 
commit such acts and to insult the fii-st Athenian one meets 
Vith impunity. Therefore, if any of you supposed before, 
that this trial was got up for a private purpose, let them now 
consider, it is for the public good that no one be permitted 
*o to behave ; and thus os-suring themselves that the case ia 
one of general interest, let them give it their attentive con- 
sideration, and pronounce such verdict as appears most con- 
Ibrmable to justice. He shall first read you the law, under 
Irhich tho plaints are preferred to tho assembly : and then 

' Or " iMsforo the court halla," ua Pabst takes it. Sco Volume IL 
^219, note 1. 
VOL. IIL r 





I will endeavour to explain to you the rest of the case. 
Read the law ; 



"Tho Presidents shall convene aa assembly in the temple of 
Bacchus on tho morrow of the Paiidia.' And iu it they ahull 
firet submit questions concerning religion : then let them 
bring on for trial all those phunts preferred on account of the 
procession or tJic contests at the Dionysia, which have not 
been satisfied." - 

' According to the reading, roii' TlavSlttr, iBatoad of iv TlafS'evi, which 
ja miuiif'datly ctimipt. noi/Sio ia (nccording to one of Heveml interpre- 
tivtions) II feativRl in honour of Jupiter, celebrated in tho middle ot 
the inontli Klaphebolion after tLo gretit Dionysia. Pabst, fuUowing 
Taylor, says it wua tho same ad the festival cjiiled Diaaia, whioh how- 
evur Beeiiis to have been bold iu a diilcrcut month. See the &st 
Excursus of Buttmarm. 

' Upon these words I have written aa fallows in the Archisologiciil 
Diotiouary, under title n/io/SoAtj. 

" Plainer (Proo. uiid Kl. vol. i p. 884) and Solibmann (do Com. (h 
238) BiippuMe that by tlie>ie words the Prytanes are commiinded to 
bring before tho people those complaints, for which aatisfactiuu has not 
beou made by the oUundor to the prosecutor; and, to ahow that « 
oomproniise would be legal, Plainer refers to Demoathonea coiit Mi<1. 
fi(J3, 6S3 ; to whith we may a<ld the circumstance that Demosthenes ii 
said to have coru[)romi8Bd his charge against Midiaa for a emu <«f 
money. Meier (Att. Pi-oc. p. 275) e.xpla3Hti it thua : that the Prytana 
(or rather Proedri) were to bring before the people all the irpoflnW, 
oioept those of a trifling' chamctar, for which they were theuinelvet 
empowered to impose a fine. If we suppose the complaint U> iei.e the 
le of it/>oBo\ii upon its beiug preacated to the Proedri, the expre<- 

in ixTtTiaiifin) irpoSiiA.1^ will ct'outa no diiflculty ; for as Si'/oji" tiMi» 
Ignifies to pay tho damages awarded in an action, so irpoySoA^*' Ti'/fii' 
may aigpiify to pay the fine imposed by tho magistrates before whom 
the charge waa brouglit; and TrpojSoATi* is not impro]jerly used fooj 
^Ti/SoAiji', any more than S/ktjv is for t/^tjjjo in tho other case. Perlwp* 
there is more force in another objection urged by Platuer, viz. tlirt 
(according to this interpretation) tho not bringing the case before th" 
assembly ia made to depend on the non-payment, and not (as migW 
have been expected) on the ituposition of the fine." I 

The former, I think, is tbe true interrn-etation. Spalding's »a4| 
Duttioann's are to the name effect. I subjoin their notes ; — 

" npaJ3a\al ^i) iicrfTurfiffai h. 1. dicuntur injuria; ea;, de quibus Isesa 
non aitiufactum sit ante comitisL." —SjjatdtHi/. " Confer infra, uH I 
ApHTTOifitui' dmiols Tous <TTf<pirovs tAvai t))ii irpoPoKriv. Pone, anttj 
couiitia restituisse coronas Aristophontem ; turn irpofli/Aj) ne pervenidEot i 
quidem od populum. Sane ita non jam irpoSoA^ facta esset hsoc cans;! 
ei minus accurate itaque ia lejc Sucu refertur ad vocem irpoj5«AA»| 
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This, men of Athens, is tlie law accoiding to which the 

plftintK we preferred, directing, aa you have heard, that au 

issembly be convened in the temple of Bacchus after the 

Pandia ; and that at sucli meeting, •when the Committee of 

Council have submitted for discussion the hnsincss which 

the Archou has conducted, they shall bring forward all ques- 

tions concerning any profanation or contempt of tlie festival : 

a proper and beneficial law, O Athenians, as the event itself 

'proves. For when, with this fear before their eyes, people 

lare still found to play the bully, what must we expect fLoni" 

•them, if they had no prospect of any trial or danger ? 

I wish to read you also this next law ; by which you will 
mlearly see both the c;mtion of the Atheuiim people and tliu 
i&udacity of the defendant. Read the law : 

I THE LAW, 

I " EvegoniB moved : When there shall take place the pro- 
iieesBion in honour of Cacchus in the Pirteus, and the comedies 

ifcnd tragedies, and the procession at Lenteitm, and the tra- 
gedies and comedies, and the proceBsiun at the Dionysia in 
the city, and the chorus of boys and tLe revels and the 
Bomedies and tragedies, and at the procession and contest of 
the Thai-gelin,^ it shall not he lawful in these days either to 
distrain, or to take anything one from another, not even from 
debtors in default : and if any man transgress in any of these 
particulars, let him be responsible for damages to the ag- 
grieved party, and let there be plaints aguinst him iis a 
Trrong-doer in the assembly in the temple of Uuochus, as is 
"provided in the case of other wrong-doers." 
[ Observe, men of the jurj', that, w hile by the former law the 
1 plaints lie against thosa who commit a contempt of the fes- 
( tival, by this you have given the plaints even against men 
, who levy eiecution upon defaulters, or who take any pro- 

iperty of another or use force for the purpose.' So far from 
Hang tameD legis facile iiiteOigitur ', qu& Sir«u rcfei-endum non ad irpo- 
$»\iis, Bed ad caUBas.'' — Bultmann. 
I BO foi- differ witk ButtuiHnn, that I do not oonaider the words of 
i the law to be at ell inaccurate. 

' A fe8ti»al held on the seventh day of the month Tfcargelion in 
Jlonoar uf ApoUo and Diana. Sec Appendix VI. 

Bia^o/itiiui'. "Subiiudi \o/nfliii'«ii'." I^'c/iai^fcr, who oomparea p. 
f 27, fi)i Totnr iait ravr' abriv Ktyttr, fiifi') Sf PfiCv""! TtiBfOft is 
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THE ORATIONS OP DEM0STHBJJE3, 

thinking it right that the person of any one ehould be insulted 
on those days, or the ornaments which a man might at his 
own cost provide for his exhibition; you allowed even that, 
which by action and verdict becomes the property of the 
judgment-creditor,^ during tho festival to remain in tfaa 
hands of the judgment-debtor who possessed it originally, 
You therefore, Athenians, have arrived at such a degree of 
humanity and piety, that on these days you suspend tlia 
obtaining of satisfaction for previous injuries : but Midias 
will be shown on these very days to be committing acts that 
merit the severest punishment. I will explain to you every 
particular of what I have suffered from the beginning, and 
then go to tho blows which he finally stmck me. There is 
nut a single one of his acts for which he wiU not appear to bfl 
deserviug of death. 

The Paudioniau tribe had not had a choir-master for two 
years : and the assembly having met, at which the Archon is 
required by law to allot the flute-players for each chorus, 
there was a discussion and a wrangling, the Archou blaming 
the Superintendents of tho tribe, and the Superintendents 
the Archon j whereupon I came forward and volunteered" to 
take the office of choir-master, and on the drawing of lots I 
got the first choice of flute-player. You, men of Athens, ex- 
pressed all of you the utmost satisfaction, both at my offer 

* Because by the Athenian law a judgment-creditor had a lien upas 
the goods of the debtor from the time that the judgment became doe, 
and ho might Beizo them to pay liis debt. See Appendis IX. 

' According to the author of the second Argument to the Oration, 
M id i na partly excused himself on this ground, that Demosthenes, bdng 
not regularly chosen Choragus, but only a volunteer, was not invested 
with a sacred, or imiccd an ofE-cial chardcter. It ia obsorvablB thsl 
Demosthenea liimaelf does not argue this point at all, but asaumsa 
throughout that he held the office according to law. In another put 
of the same Argument it in mentioned as a fact api>earing in the Ontioo, 
that, when the umpires were sworn to adjudge the jii-ize to the bent 
chorus, Midiaa said, "esiept that of Deinoathenea." We find no such 
express stateraent aa this in the eitant Oration, though Midias is plainly 
aeouaed of having tampered with tho umpires, (pp. 520, 535.) Pe^ 
haps tho [jaji*age hjis been lost. It quite accords with the supposed 
excase of Midia.s, who might naturally contend, that, if DemostheoM 
were Oot a properljr appointed Choragus, the umpire.^ could not lawfully 
award tho prize to him. And on the saina ground he may have »• 
sisted, that the choristers of Demosthenea were not entitled to tl» 
usual exemption from military service. 
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and the chance that turned up; and you applauded and 
clapped your hands in token of approbation and pleasure : 
Midiaa the defendant (he alone, as it appears) took umbrage, 
and he never ceased persecuting mo with annoyances (great 
and small) during the wliolo period of my office. What 
trouble he caused me by opposing the discharge of my 
choristers from military duty, or by offering himself as Supei'- 
intendent for tho Dionysia' and requiring you to elect him, 
or in other ways of that sort, I shall pass by : for I am aware 
that, although to me, who was then annoyed and insulted, 
every one of these afi'ronts caused as much irritation as the 
gravest injury could have done, to you who are out of the 
affiir they would hardly appear worth going to trial about 
I ■will mention that only, the hearing of which will excite 
equal indignation in you all. ludecd the nest proceeding, 
of which I am about to speak, passci common bounds :^ and 
il would not have attempted to accusq him now, had I not 
instantly at the time convicted him before the assembly. My 
eacrcd apparel — (all I consider sacred which a man provides 
himself with for the festival, so long as he uses it) — and the 
golden crowns, which I ordered for an ornament to my 
chorus, he sought, men of Athena, clandestinely to destroy, 
going by night to the house of the goldsmith ; and ho effected 
their destruction, but not entirely; for he was not able. Has 
any one ever heard of so daring an act planned or perpetrated 
in the city? Yet ho was not satisfied with this: he even cor- 
rupted the teacher of my chorus, Athenians ; and had not 
Telepliaaes the fiute-player behaved in the kiudest manner to 
me, and determined, on seeing the trick, to drive this fellow 
away, and to form^ and instruct my choristers himself, we 

' The 'EiriM«A»)Tal assisted the Archon in superintending the businesa 

Kf the festival. Very likely, as Pabat supposes, they were the aamo 03 
bo Suporintendenta of the tribes. 
' Aa to the congtructioa of thi^ clause, I agree, not with Bcieke and 

ruttmana. who make tuv fttra raSfa deiiend upon iKtlva & fttWa 
{y*w — " that part oC his subsequent conduct which I am about to 
Ibentiun" — but with Schaefer, who takea the genitive to "be governed 
iy {^tpfioXil. Pabst : £s ut aher dot, wa« furaaoh, gachehen iit wui 
'ch then t-ruililen mil, da» Uehameas alia FrevtU. 

' Buttmann explains <rvyKpo-:f7y in his glossary : " Verbum proprium 
Its re ita compouendil et instruendA ut partes otnnas conapirent et 
Oncinant : ita de choro potissimum ad coaceatiun instituendo : unde 
id alios rea tranalatum, ut Ulynth. ii. 23, de copiis, Bavfiorrol koI avy- 
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tvliould have taken no part in the contest, men of Athens, 
but my chorus would have come in untrained, and we should 

,ve fallen into the utmost disgrace. Nor did his iuBoleDoe 
here : it was so exuberant, that he offered to corrupt 
the crowned A rchon ;' he incited the choir-masters to conspire 
against me; hawling, threatening, standing by the nmpins 
while they took their oath, blocking, nailing up the side- 
scenes, (the public pi-operty! and he a private person!) lie 
continued giving nie unspeakable trouble and annoyance. For 
all that has taken place in the assembly, or before the um- 
jiirc's ill the theatre, you, men of the jury, ai-e ray witnesses; 
and of all statcmonts those are most to be relied on, to the 
truth of wliich the hearers bear witness for the speaker, 
llaring then previously corrupted tho umpires for the ouii- 
tost of men, he put two crowuing points as it were to all hia 
pranks: — he made a gijws o-s-sault upon my person ; and to 
liini it wa.s mainly owing that my tribe, which did best in the 
confest, failed to get the prize. 

Tiie indignitiua which he has offered to roe aud my felloif- 
tribusmcn, and the contempts which he has committed of the 
fostival, for which I preferred my plaint, are these, men 
of Athens, aud many more, of which I will give you as full 
a detail as I cau presently. I have other villxinies of his to 
tell you, a largo number of them, insults to a good many 
Athenians, many daring atrocities of tins miscreant. Some 
of the aggiievad pai-ties, men of the jury, dreading the 

KtHfunriiiiyoi tS toD noKi/iou." Suidaa gives, as one of the synonynu, 
vfiii kpfiontmi Sryfiv. Compare Schaefer's note in the Apparatus Critiou* 
to the pauuige ubove cited. Iteijjke erroneoiisily interprets it, cogere, 
twt'jrtgarc. And Pabst, following him : vertoimmeln. 

' It has beea suggested that Demosthenes would hardly venture to 
nccuBe tlie chief mogiBtrate of taking a bribe, and therefore that eonie 
inferior fuuctiouary must be do.■^ignateA by the wuixla tJv irrt^wf 
fiofov (ifixoFTa. tSee the Apparatus Criticua.) If We suppose Sti^fiff 
to bo the imperfect tonae, the chaj-ge is asninst Midiji3 only. But 
takiuh' it even ne tha aorist, I canuot doubt tliat the Archoa is meant 
Bo Uipinu undtinjtood, when ho write, o ybp ra irAtTfrTo SiuiKVf t^j 
ioprvs i tpxiiy ifi'- And Bnttmann, Auger, and Pabst are of the tUDO 
opinion. Midiaa is represented in this oraticm aa a pereon quite impu- 
dent enough to muke the attempt. (See p. C42.) We have to bear in 
mind also, that the Archona were not genciully men of wealth or 
eminence. (See Appendix IV.) Siippofiinj Midias really did exerciw 
any improper intluenoe over the Aivlinu, it may have been an addiUonal 
inducement for Demosthenes to compromise the case 



iondant aud his audacity, his associates, his wealth, and 

im-hut else he has about him, kept silence under their wrongs; 

If^otue attempted to get redress and failed ; others made up the 

juarrel, thinking it perhaps to their advantage. Well : they 

who accepted his terms have satisfaction on their private 

ccount : satisfaction for the laws, which Midias violated both 

ill-using those persons and lastly iu ill-using me and all 

^be rest, it is for you to damaud. For all together make one 

(penal reckoning, whatever you deem just, I will first prove 

^tbe outiuges which I have Buffered myself, then what you have 

Kufiercd; after which I will review all tlie rest of his life, 

leu of Athens, and show that he deserves not one death but 

thousand.' 

Take and read mc first the evidence of tlie goldsmith. 

THE DEPOSITION. 

" I, Pammenes, eon of Pammenes of Erchea,^ have a gold- 
jemith's shop in the market-place, where I dwell aud airry on 
xny busineaa of goldaixdth. Demosthenes, for whom I am a. 

' It win oocnr to Bome readers, iq peruaing what follows, that Detoo- 
Bihonos does not givo that full history of tlie proctredings, or that full 
Jjroof of hi« charges, which ho haJ promised to do. He Iuib just eaiii, 
fiaOXOfioi 5' ZttoffTOV an*' ipx^l^ ^ iri-novBa iTtiiil^as koX ircpl Twr trKriywv 
mittin, &.e. (p. 518), aud then, i^t\iy^(a Si irpwToi>> fiiv Ztra ai^ds u&piaOriv, 
•&C. (p. 52t). Yet, after this, the facts of the case arc gbinct^i rapidly 
fwver, and we have enly the testimony of the goldsmith, nUhuugh it la 
HUtroduoed by the word irpaiTr\v, as if other evidence touchin;^ the sub- 
ject uf the clmr^ waa itumediatcly to follow. Buttmtmii in hia second 
3ii,our8iis contends with great probability, that there is a lacuna in 
tlio oratioa after the evidence of the goldinxith, which waa followed by 
8 series of depoBitioiis, iutei-gpersed with commesta by the orator. 
Whether *uch omiBaiou waa owing to the negligence of a copyist, or 
(whether Demostheues himself omitted part of the evidenco in hia 
eilition of the speech, or whether it was first puhiiBhed after hia death 
from an imperfect nianuauript, is matter of uncertain conjecture. If 
*re could rely upon what ia aaid by the anonyiuoua author of the 
second Argomcut, it would appear that certain passages of the edited 
taration have been lost. (Sc« ante, p. 68, note 2.) Besides what is there 
noticed, ho states that Demoiitbenes charges Midias with having stolen 
bome of the golden erowus : a fact which nowhere appears in the ex- 
tant oration. And it is further to be reianrked that Demosthenes (p. S20) 
of ft number of golden crowns ordered for hia chorus, whereas 
deposition only one is mentioned. 
According to Bnttniann'a emeniiation, 'Epx"''"*. Another conjeo- 
is Xltfyoatis. Ercliea and Pergasa are both Attlo townships. 




witness, had commissioned me to fit up a golden crown, and 
to make a dress with gold embroidery, that he might wear 
them in the procession to Bacchus; and I had finished and 
had them ready liy me, when Midias, the party prosecuted 
by Demosthenes, broke into my house by night in company 
with Some other persons, and attempted to desti'oy the 
crown and the dress, and a part thereof he spoiled, but was 
not able to spoil the whole, because I appeared and pre- 
vented him.** 

I have much also to say, men of Athens, about the injuries 
which he has done to others, as I stated at the commence- 
ment of my speech J and I have collected a number of his 
freaks and outrages, which you shall hear presently. The 
collection was easy; for the aggi-ieved parties came to me 
themselves. But I wish first to notice the £illacies, by which 
lie will endeavour, as I am told, to mislead you. How tliey 
should be answered,^ I deem it essential for me to apprise you 
beforehand, and most important for you to Lear: why I 
Because the argument which prevents your being misled will 
cause you to vote in accordance with your oaths and with 
justice. Therefore you should give your especial attention 
to such argument, and keep it in mind, and meet him at 
every point when he addresses you. 

First, it is pretty clear from what (as I was told) he stated 
to certain people in private, he will say — that, if I bad 
really suffered what I represent, I ought to have commenced 
private actions against him ; for the destruction of tbe 
dresses and the golden crowns, and for all the annoyance 
in relation to the chorus, an action for damage;^ for the 

' Toils virip tovtuv Ao-youi meaas, not whnfc MidiaB will hnve to S»y, 
but wluit may be gaicl in reply to hia argument : " the observations 
which occur thereupon ; " as Pabst expresses it : die Memerkungtn 
kieriiier. 

' The translation of legal terma, snch ae 0xd$ii, SBptt, &c., is neces- 
sarily attended with difficulty ; nor indeed is it ponaible to find eiprea- 
siong in the English law exactly corresponding with thetn. 

BKifii) comprised a multitude of cases where a man suffered in hi« 
property by the tnrtioua conduct of another, whether by an act of 
commission or omisaion. Actiana founded on such (;imsei5 of oom- 
plsint have in our common law been culled "aotioua of tre-^paaa," or 
"actions on the case," the latter term being applied where the defen- 
dant coaiiuitted no act of violence, but caused an injury to the plaintiff 
by some negli^nce or breach of duty, 1 have thought it better to 
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outrage ■wliioli I say I have suffered in my person, an 
iudictnient for outrage : but decidedly not to have brought 
a state-prosecutioa against him and called for the assessment 

translate SIkt) fiKifiijs not by any technienl term of our law, but by 
one which is close to tho Greek in point of form, and coniprebendti 
every case to which it could be applied. Ab to tho Attic law, the reader 
ia referred to Meier and Scburaann, Attische Proceas, pp. 475 — 481. 

*T0pii in common parlance signified any kind of iuBuJt, iasolence, or 
OTerbeoring conduct. But iu the language of Attic law it was used 
■pecially to designate a personal outrage^ that is, an naeault attended 
with contumely and indignity ; including, 1. aaeault and battery, as we 
Call it ; 2. indecent asiauult or violation, A person guilty of this oflence 
might be indicted, not only by the injured pai-ty, but by any other 
citizen on behalf of the public : and it appenra from the laws concerii- 
iDg l>$pa, cited by ib]iichiaes {rant, Timardi. p. 3} and Demostheucs 
(cont. Mid. p. 529), that be who violated those laws might be punished 
even with death, if the jury pleased. The wotda of the laws are 
general, and would appear to include both oliiBseB of tiflpu : yet there 
IB reason to doubt whether they are not both cunfined to tho second 
class. The context of .iSschinea undoubtedly poiats to the more 
heinous offence only. That of Demosthenes leada us to a difl'erent view ; 
Uid Beraldua therefore thinks that the two oratory cite difforont laws, 
Demosthenes one relating to the first kind of i"j9;iis,. .Machines one 
relating to the second. It luust be remetubered however, that, even 
where the text of the orators m free from interpolation, we can never 
bo »ui'e that thej' quote statutes fairh', much leas that they constnia 
them correctly, Tho mention of elavea in the law of Demosthenes is 
a strong proof, as Meier and Schoniann observe, that the hiw refers 
only to the second kind of vBpit, as the mere beating of a slave would 
not amount to that oSence. Another argument is fumiahod by the 

rBsage now before ua. "Midias" (says the orator) "will contend that 
ought to have proceeded against him by a ypatp^ B^pewi, not by 
wpoPoKti." But if a party indicted for BjSpu might be punishable with 
death according to the statute, tho one proceeding was not more lenient 
than the other, and the supposed argument of Midias has no meaning, 
in it. We are driven to the conclusion, that there was some way of 
proceeding for the BjSpii of which Midias. waa guilty, which involved 
less grievous consequences than the accusation by rpo&nK'h. The diffi- 
culty may be solved either by supposing that the ypaip'^ i^pfois (in a 
cane of the first kind) did not subject the offender to the penalty of 
death, and that iJemosthenes for his own purpoaes misapplies the 
Athenian law ; or, if the law itself was geuer^ and in terms extended 
to all cases of Sfipis, yet that it was not the practice of the courts to i 
)ly it in its full rigour to complaints of mere asaault and battery. 
le Meier and Schbiiiaun, Att. Proc. pp. 320 — 32fl.) 
From tho words which occur here, S(»fos ISias — 0\i0Tf!-^fi0peus, it , 
bay possibly be imagined, that a 8Urj tpptus (or civil action) might hit ^ 
amintained. Demosthenes however explains himself more fully belnvr 
to. 523), where he says, Sri xal SUas ISias SiSwaiv i vijxos ftoi ical ypo^v 
j^«s. Fi-om which it appears that in the former {laaaage, if we are to 




of a penalty corporal or pecuniary. I am cerUiin of one tbiug', 
and you sLoiild be certain too. If I had not pi-eferred 
my plaint to the aaaembly, but Kued him in au action, 
tho contraiy objection would liavc started up, that, if there 
was any truth in these ohargca, I should have ui'raigued 
him before the assembly, and taken vengeance while the 
ofifence Tvas recent: — for the chorus belonged to the statf, 
and the appai-el was all provided for the festival, and 1 die 
Euffercr was a choir-mastor. Who would ever have chosen 
another mode of redress, rather tliau ttiat which the law gives 
against persona denecrating tliu festival ? — All this I am sure 
he would have urged then; for it is the practice, I believe, 
with defendants who have done wrong, in order to defeat tlie 
proceedings taken against them,^ to suggest that others which 
are not practicable should have been adopted ; but it is the 
part of wise judges, to give no heed to such arguments, and 
whomsoever they find misbehaving tliemsclves, to pimish. 
Don't tlien allow him to say, that the law gives mo both private 
actions and un indictment for assault. It does give thciu. But 
let him show that he is not guilty of what I chai"ge him with, 
or that, being guilty, ho has not committed a contempt of the 
festival. It was for this I arraigned him before the assembly; 
this is the matter upon which you will give your verdict now. 
If], foregoing the advantage of a private suit, give up my ] 
revenge to the state, and have chosen this kind of trial, froa j 

iindi!ratand Sijtnj' in connexion with SBpfws, it ia -oaed in the more e* ' 
tended sense of "a judicial proceeding." And for this we have tlu 
outliority of Pollux, viii. 41 ; iKa\oiiyro yap ai ypcupai «c«l Swccu, »« 
fi4yroi mz) aZ SiKai ypa^ai. 

The exprasaiou tSiai vpo^af, ." privute iudietmenta," may sound odJlf 
to lis, who are acca^tumetl to consider all criminal prosacutionii w 
being of n pnWxo nature. Yet the distinction ia iuteUisible enougk 
iind aj)plies as well to our own jiirii>prudence as to the Athenian— 
between offences which concern the individual immediately and llif 
Ktate mediately, such as an nsaivult ; and otfunces which concern ihf 
state immediately tuid individuala mediately, such oa treafion. Prosfr , 
cntions for the former 'Were c&Ued iSiai ypatpai, for the latter S^/i^ria 
(See Meier and ScLonvaan, Ait Proc. p. IG'I.) 

' Till raporra rpowov toB SoCtoj Vtxi)v, " the method of punishmeafel 
which is before the court — which is proposed." I sigree with Scliaoferj 
that this reading is preforable to Bakker'a tou /«) Soiiyai SfKigi', which,! 
it htanda, we muBt interpret with Seager, nuderutuuJing ivtKa. I folio* 
Schaefor also in the translation of ^ir oiix iimt, though I am doubtCol 
whether it may oot be eqoivtdent to riy oi) ■Kapivra, 





wkSA I mtvelf can reap no profit, surely it ougLt to procure 
m» firrour with you, not to dJo nio n inmchie£ 

I know that he will urge tfiis argument strongly — '* Do 
apl ddirer me over to DcmoBtbenes. Do not destroy me on 
^TT"^ of Demosthenes. Because I am at Torianco with 
Ua, vill jou destroy mo?" Such exprcsaious I know he 
mH ■■• rapeatedly, hoping by such language to excite a pre- 
jaiM* a^lWDSt me. This however is nyt tlie right view of the 
am, sor anything like it. You do not give up any oifendor 
to attj neeaaer : eren' where au individtial has been wronged, 
jasoo XMii inBict pumshmcot at the uistauce of the aggrieved 
ftitj-; bat, on the contrary, you hare enacted laws before the 
~ when the parties who were to do or to suffer wrong 

r both unknown, WTiat do these laws provide ? They pro- 
mim to all people iu the state, that, if any man be wronged, 
tfaijr mU afford him the tneans of redrcs«. When therefore 
7M pwBBh any pereon who infringes the laws, you do not 
btm np to his accusers, but make the laws effectual for 
With respect to his way of putting it, that 
has been assaulted," my answer is Just and 
and fiiir for all. It was not to Demosthenes only 
he oflSered an affront on that day, but to your choir- 
aitd what this imports, you may see by the following 
DO. You know of course, that tlie Judges here 
tuui any of them the name of Judge, but each some par- 
tieabr oaxDe. If a person assaulte or abuses any of them in 
Urn ffhrsto character, he will have an indictment for personal 
pt bfY>i|ght against him, or a civil action for abusive lon- 
ti it ia the character of Judge, he will be completely 
Vfhj 1 Because the party so acting goes a 

' y%i0 ihii»« ■[iiiiwiil tu Rciake to tv n mere repatition of tho prs- 
L I undenund it howcTcr tbu< : — In no omc do ^ou inflict 
dI BMTelj to Batiify tbo TengeaDoe of tlto acuiwor. Rvtin 
k* doM not praoeuie pnreljr on b«half cf the puhlio, but is 
lb* f*^ tmnwdbtriy iojiired, you do not puniili the offmder 
falkviMfBirttit ha doBMa, botaa tke laws hute pttrndad. 

* 'AntJm, or di«ftimihiiiiii«iit, wu a deprivrntiou of dra riglila either 
%0U or iwtial, p«rpal«al or tetnponry. Certain crim«. which were 
■aotu ia tlmaielTas or highly injarious to the oommon- 
piinkhnil with total aad perpetual diaAmnchieemeDt. 
I olhen, aowardioe ia battle, perjury, ill'iraatnient of 
MMttt at pubtie money, bribery end ootruplioa either 
iorJ«MUeU,UMi(ie we learn fh)m thie pnew^r of J)< mn a tffw t) 
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step further and insults tho laws, your public crowiij and the ] 
name of the commonwealth ; for tlio Judge is uot the name of ] 
any person, but belougs to the commonwealth. Juat so ngain j 
with tho Archon : if any one strikes or abuses him with hi« 1 
crowQ on, he is disfranchised ; if in his private character, h» J 

assaulting a superior magistrate in the performance of hia doty, 
Machines, in the oration against TimarchuH (pp. 3, i), enumerates the 
privilepea which might be forfeited, Tlie chief of them were, tho right 
to apeak or vote in the popular asaemtily, to be a juror or a witneas in 
coiurts of juBtice, to bring actione, to enter the precincts of the market- 
place, to Tiait the temples or take part in the public Bacrifices, to hold 
taagisteria] and sacerdotal offices, to be sent as a herald or atabaasttdec 
Thedegraded citizen bei|ueathed hia niiefortuno to Us children ; and 
it was exceedingly difficult to prociu-e a release from it. The party 
himself could not petition for that puqjo.se ; for he waa not permitted 
to oped hia lipa in ftny court or aBserubly ; and it was extremely hasurd- 
0U8 for any other person to petitiou in his behalf Accordiiig to «n 
ancient law, restitution of the franchise could only be obtained by th« 
resolution cf eis. thousand citizens TOting by bdlot. (See Demoatbeues 
cout. Timocr. p. 715.) We read of occasions when the repubUc was in 
danger, when a general restitution of rights waa granted by the people: 
but these were rare, (See Xenophon, Hellen. u. c. 2, g. 11, and th» 
second Tolume of this work, pp. 319, 393.) 

The Atimia of persona indebted to the state Was, aa we have already 
aeon (ante, p. 62), only temporary, and might at any time be put an 
end to by paying tho debt. It was complete however as long at it 
lasted. 

Partial diafranchiacinent took place when a man was deprived of par- 
ticular righta for a time or otherwise by a apecial judgment or decree; 
and it was called arifj-la Karti Ttpaerra^iv. Thus, we are told, the goldiei* 
who remained in tho city during tho interregnum of the four hundred 
iu the Peloponnesian war, were deprived of the power to address the 
ppople, or to be members of the council. After tho expulsion of tha 
Thirty Tyrants, some persons were eiohided from speaking in tho ai- 
eembly, some from being councillore, some from laying infonnntion, 
&c. But tho common instance of partial disfranchisement was, when 
a man accused another of some ci-ime and failed to prosecute the 
charge, or, having prosocnted, failed to obtaiu a fifth part of the votes, 
and was thereby disabled to bring a similiu' accusation iu future. 
.Machines incurred this disgrace, when upon the prosecution of Ctesi- 
phon he failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes, and became incapaci- 
tated in future to institute the 7pii^:4 Trafav6fiav. See what Demosthenes 
says in the Oration on the Crown, Vol. II. p. 98. 

The term irifda was applied also to that speciea of outlawry, which 
wholly deprived a man of legal protection, ao that he might be killed. 
by any one with impunity. As to this, see the Third Phihppic, p. 122, 
and Vol. I, p. 125 of this translation. On the whole subject the reader 
may consult Schdmann, De Comitiia, p. 73 ; Antiquitatea Juri^ pubhd 
UrcDcoruni, p. 199. 
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AGAIXar UIDIAS. 

is civilly responsible. And not only is this tbo law for the per- 
sons I have mentioned, but for all to whom the commonwealth 
gives special protectioii or the privilege of wearing a crowti 
or any honour. And so with respect to me : if any of theae 
wrongs had been done to mo by Midias on any other days 
and in my private character, he should also have given me 
Batisfaction privately ; but if in every part of his offensive 
conduct he ia shown to have insulted your choir-niaater on 
a festal day^ he is deserving of public wrath and vengeance. 
For together with Demosthenes your choir-master was in- 
sulted ; (that is a title belonging to tbo state ;) and on those 
days too, when the laws forbid it. You ought, when you 
enact laws, to consider what their character is; but when you 
have enacted them, to maintain and put them iu force. 
This is in conformity with your oaths, and it is equitable 
besides. There was the law of damage anciently j there was 
the law of hattery,^ and the law of outrage. If it had been 
sufficient for persons committing any of those ofFeucea at the 
Dionysia to be punished according to those laws, you would 
have had no need of this adtUtional law. But it was not 
sufficient; evidently ; for you passed a sacred kw for the God 
himself concerning the feast-day. If any one then is amenable 
both to those pre-existing laws, and also to this that was sub-' 
Bcquently passed and to all the rest, ahoidd ho on such ac- 
count have no punishment, or a more severe one rather! 
I should think, a more severe one. 

Some one told me, that he was going about collecting 
cases, and inquiring what people had ever been assaulted, and 
that he intended to bring those cases forward, and give you the 
histories of them : for e.xample, Athenians, the Comraittee- 

' Alxla, or battery, gave ground for a civil Bctionj in which tho plain- 
tiff sought to recover daniagea for the iiyury which he bad Bustained 
in Lis ij«r»ou. The chief point of differeoce between thin prticeeding 
and the ypwpH S^peui was, that in the foraier the gist of complaiDt was 
the beating, iu tha latter it was tha indignity. As under the Atheniaji 
Uw an indignity oSered to a citizeu was cousidered an offence against 
the state, thercfaro in the graver cases o( aaaault a ypoup^ uffpitiis might 
be nuuntained. In a SIkti tuKias the proceedings were before the forty 
itinerant judges. It waa ncceHsary, aa in our own law in general, to 
prove that the defendant stnick the first blow, and that he did it 
intentionally. Tha speech of Demosthenes ngniuat Conoa was written 
for the plaiutifr in an action of thla kind. (!jec Meier and Schbinann, 
Att Proc. pp. 644, 547.) 




man who once (they saj) was struck in the assembly by 
Polyzelus ; and the J udge ' who lately was struck in rescuing 
the flute-girl ; and instances of the like description : imagining 
that, if he can show many others to have Buffered ill-usage, 
you will be less indiphaut at what I have suffered, 1 
rather think, men of Athens, you ought to do the reverse, 
if you are to regard the public welfare. For which of yon is 
ignorant, that such cases are numerous hecauso offenders are 
not chaatised, and the only means of preventing outrages in 
future is to see that every man who is caught suffers proper 
punishment? If then it is desirable to deter others, you 
should punish the defendant on account of thoso very cases, 
and the more severely, the more numerous and heinous they 
ai'e ; if he and all men are to he encouraged, you should let 
lum off. 

Again, we sWll find tlia defendant hns not the snme title 
to indulgence which those men had. He that struck the 
Judge had three excuses, drunkenness, love, and ignorance; 
for it WM done in the dark and at night-time. Polyzelus by 
anger and hasty temper, outrunning rcfli-iiou, was betrayed 
(as he said) into error :'- oertaiuly he was no enemy before, 
and liad no intention to insult. Midias however has none of 
•these tilings to allege : for he was an enemy, and insulted 
me knowingly in the day-time, and not only on tlus but on 
all occasions he is shown to have insulted me by desiga 
Nor indeed do I see any resembhinee between the conduct of 
the other parties and mine. Tiie Judge, it will appear, took 
no thouglit, felt no resentmentj for you or for tbe laws ; but 
was tempted by a certain sum of money to compromise the 
cause ou his own account. The party struck by Polyzelus 
did just the same; settled iiis quarrel in private, bade good- 
bye to you and the laws, and never brought Polyzelus into 
com"t. If any one then desires to accuse thoso pei'sons on 
the present trial, ho may bring these matters fonvard : hut 

' The TheBnKjthetejL Ulpian saya, the ThesmolhetaQ used to ■WtlL 
round the city at night, to prevent robhericfl. 

' Aceoi-din^ to Bekker's reading, aiiopriiy tpTitrtv, though I am in- 
clined to prefer that which is adopted by Biittmann and Sohaefer, 
afiaprlv Ihrtuirfr. With the expression tfiSdiras rir Kiyar/toi' compare 
Shakspejire, Macbeth, Act II. Scene 3, — 

Tha eipeiiitioa of my violent love 
* Outran the puuser reason. 



if the object be to make a defence to my charge against 
Midiaa, these matters are the last that should be urged. For 
Xny conduct Los been juBt the opposite of theirs : I, it will 
appear, have neither got nor attempted to get anything 
myself: ray claim to satisfaction fur the laws, for the God, 
and for you, I have honestly preserved, and have now handed 
over to you. 

Don't suffer liini then to bring forward such thing.s : if he 
insists upon it, dou't put faitii in. him aa an liouest reasoner. 
If this be your determination, he will not have a single word 
to say. For what pretence, what natural or toiernble excuse 
can bo shown for Lis acts ? Anger, I suppose : tliis perhaps 
he will say. I allow that, what a man suddenly without 
Stopping to reflect is drivaii to do, even though he acts with 
insolence, he may fairly say he has done in auger : but Avhat 
one Ls discovered to have been doing for some time past, con- 
tinually, for many days together, in violation of the laws, 
surely, so far from his doing this in anger, it becomes clear 
that such a person has acted witii premeditated insolence. 
Since it appears therefore that be has done what I acciisc 
iim of, and has done it to insult me, the next thing is to 
consider tho laws, men of the jury : for according to them 
you are sworn to decide. Aud observe how mucii heavier 
I wrath aud punlahmeut is due in their eatimatiou to wilful 
and wanton tre-spasflers, than to people offending in any other 
way. In the first place, all these laws concerning damage, 
(that I may begin with tliem.) if a man docs a wilful injury, 
require him to pay double damogGS, if an involuntary one, 
fiingle only: and with reason. For the injured party is iu 
any case entitled to redress ; hut the injurer is not by tho 
Jaw pronounced equally cul[jable, wliether ha acts iuteiitiou- 
ally or uniutenlioually. Again, the laws of homicide punish 
wilful murderers with death aud pei-pctual exile and confis- 
cation of property, but to those who kill accidentally they 
extend compassion aud mercy. And not only in these in- 
stajiccB are the laws fouud to be severe to tho perpetnifcora of 
malicious outrage, but iu every instance. How comes it 
that, if a man does not satisfy a judgment, tho law has not 
left the ejectment-suit^ to be a private matter, but ordered 

' The party eotitlad to eiecution web allowed to levy it himself by 
.^straming the goods or entering upon the land of his nilTersary. if 




the imposition of a fine to the treasury ? And again, how 
comes it that, if a mau gets from another by mutual consent 
cither cue talent or two talents or ten, and fraudulenlly 
keeps them, he haa no affair with the state ; but, if a man 
obtains a thing of small Talue, which he has forcibly taVen 
from another/ the laws require a further penalty to bo given, 
OB much to the treasury as to the individual i Wherefore bo? 
Because the legislator considered that all crimes committed 
with violence are common injuries, even to those not imme- 
diately concerned ; for strength belonga to a few, but the 
laws to all, and one acting under persuasion requires only 
private redress, but one suffering violence requires public. 

any one interfered and prevented Lim from obtaining tte fruits of lus 
judgment, he might bring nn a^ition against such person, xvlietber it 
were the original adversary, or a pretended claimant of the property ia 
questioa Such action was called i^ou\Tis Bi'kij, which, according to Ibe 
literal interpretation of the words, signifies "action of ejectment; "and 
BO therefore I translate it, although in our own law the term. " eject- 
ment " 13 used only in proceedings for the recovery of real prop<rty, 
whereas the Attic term is applied where either real or personal pro- 
perty was in dispute. If the plaintiff in this action was aucoeEsfiil, 
the court adjudged that lie should recover the property, and also im- 
posed a fine upon the defendant, to punish him for impeding the prooHt 
of the law. 

The action brought by Demosthenes against Onetor is an example of 
this kind. Demosthenes, having recovered a judgment against Aphobiu, 
proceeded to take his lands in execution. Onetor claimed them u 
mortgagee, and tutiied him off; whereiipou Demosthenes, contending 
that the mortgage was a mere pretence to defraud hiin of his rights, 
commenced a Sdoj i^oiKris to try the question. 

For further information on this subject, eee Bockh's Public Economy 
of Athena, Transl. p. 106; Meier and Sohomann, Att. Proc. pp.486, 
748. See also the folloiving note, and Appendix IX. 

' A man who forcibly took the property of another was liable to 
a Siitri ffialiev, "action of trespass," which was tried before the forty 
itinerant judges. It ia in this diHtinguishable from the Siicri 4^oii\its, that 
it was maintainable only for trespasses to personal property, and whera 
actual violence was committed; whereas in the !i«»j i^av\7i! the force 
wa-s generally a fiction of law. Doubtless there wore cases where both 
of these actions could be maintained : as for example, where & party 
had taken a chattel in execution, and, after he had got it in hie pos- 
session, it was retaken by force, a Ukii ^taluv might be brought for the 
actual violence, and a Si'kt; iiotikijs for the impeding of lawful execa- 
tion. On the other hand, if a defendant merely detained property 
which was liable to be distrained upon, a 8f ic?; i^ou\iis might be brouRht, 
but not a SUti fiiaiavr for such detention was only violence in contem- 
plation of law. (See Moior and Schomann, Att. Pros. p. 544.) 



AGAINST KTOUS, 

Driierefore he gave the indictmenta even for personal outrage 
to any one that likes to prosecute, but the penalty he made 
totirely public : for he considered that the aggressor injured 
ihe state as well as the insulted party, aud that the puuish- 
Bicnt was a sufficient compensation to the sufferer, and it was 
not meet that for such injuries he shotdd get money for him- 
elf. And to such a length did he go, that, if an outrage be 
done even to a slave, he allows an indictment for it just the 
lime : for ho thought the question w^as, not, who is the suf- 
ferer, but what is the character of the action ; and finding it 
o bo unjustifiablcj he forbade the thing to bo done either to 
i slave or at all. For there is nothing, men of Athens, 
lotliing in the world more intolerable than a personal oufc- 
■ge, or which you ought more deeply to resent. Take and 
ead me the law concerning pereoaal outrage. There is 
lotUiug like hearing the law itself. 

THE LAW. 

"If any one commit a personal outrage upon man, woman, 
fr child, whether free-born or slave, or commit any illegal 
kct against any such person, let any Athenian that chooses 
bot being under disability) indict him before the Judges ; 
ind let the Judges bring the case into the court of Helirea 
n thirty days from the date of the indictment, if no public 
jusiness prevent it, otherwise, as soon as possible. And 
Krhomsoever the court shall find guilty, let the court forth- 
"with award him such penalty, either corporal or pecuniary, 
as he shall appear to deserve. But if any person preferring 
an indictment on his own account according to the law shall 
lail to prosecute, or having prosecuted shall not obtain a fifth 
part of the votes, let him pay a thousand drachma to the 
treaaury. And if a fine be awarded for the outrage, let the 
party, in case of au outrage upon a freeman, be imprisoned 
until he has paid it." 

You hear, Athenians, the humanity of the law, which 
allows not even slaves to bo insulted in their pei-sona. By 
the Gods, let me ask — Suppose a man carried this law to the 
barbarians, from whom slaves are brought to Greece, and 
praising you and discoursing of Athens, addressed them thus 
— " There are certain people in Greece so mild and humane 
in their disposition, that, although they have suffered from 
VOL. ni. o 
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you many injuries, and enmity with you is their natnral 
inbmtftuce, tliey permit not even those whom they have paid 
a price for nnd purchased for slaves to bo abused, but have 
poBsed this law of state to prevent it, and have punished many 
already with death for tj^usg:re8sing this law." If this wero 
told and explained to the barbarians, would they not all witL 
one voice (think ye) adopt you for their state-friends ? He 
that traasgresses such a law — not only esteemed among the 
Greeks, but whiuh even the barbarians would admire — ^judge 
what punishment can be adequate to his deserts. 

Ha<l I not been choir-master, O Athenians, when Midiu 
thus ill used me, his crime would have been only a peTsonal 
outrage r now, I conceive, ho is properly chargeable witL 
iuipioty. You are of courso aware, that you appoint all these 
dnuees and hymns in honour of the God, not only by virtue 
of the Liws coucoriiiiig the Dionysi.ij but pursuant to the 
omclcH, in all of which jou will find a mandate to the com- 
monwealth, as well from Delphi as from Dodona, to raise 
tinuces in the fttsliion of your country, to perfume the streets 
with sacrifice,^ and to wear garlands. Take and read me the 
oracles themselves : 

AN ORACLE FKOM DELPEI. 

Ye children of Ei'ecLtheua, who maiatflin 
Your festive litea anLVstral as of yoro 
In olJ I'nndion's city, hear my words ; 
Rc-maiiiber Bacchus, on your highways broad 
Requite the fruitful iucreasa of the year 
With choral rings' to Broiuius, fiit of beasts 
Upon your altars burn, with garlands crown'd. 



' Kviaa^ &-}uis9. Fabat : init Opferdampf die Straiten su erfHUat— 
" To burn aacrilioo for a swevt savour" — 03 we have bo often iu Lsri- 
Licus. ShakBpearo aaya ia Titua Andronicua, Act 1. Scene 2 : — 
And entrails feed tho aacrilicing fire. 
Whose smoke, like inceii,se, doth porfuma the sky. 
' 'lardvai i.pa.i(uy x"'/"" '=> rightly interpreted hy Buttmann to b« 
a poetical expression for x'^P""^ Icraycu upcucoy X'H"*'- Pttbst uadtf- 
•tanda it differently, translating — 

Ff&cKle dei Utrbata dan Btamios tocihn lunt UMichen JkuJbe. 

On tbe subject of these diincoa Buttmaan has tho following note : — 

" Quid commnne eat hia choreis per vicos ct plateas ducendia cum 

illia tibicinura nliisijaB choris de quibus in Imo oratione DemoBthoDM t 

Idem, ui fallor, quod rei scenicto Atticsu, quotl tragoedis et comajdis 

posteriormn tempwrum, ciua illo rural! ludici'o quo per pagoa discurr*- 
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AXOTBBB. 

^For Iiealth sacrifice and pray to Jupiter the most high, 
to Hercules, to Apollo the Protector:' for good fortuue to 
IfoUo the Street-god,^ to Latona, to Diana : and in the 
<iWtB Bet up the wine-bowl, form dances, and put oa ga.t- 
hadi According to aociont custom in honour of the Oljmpiaa 
_Gad> ■od.Goddeeees, lifting the right hand and the left, and. j 
not to offer gifts." 

AN OIUCLB FROM DODONA. 

"Totho people of Athens the priest of Jupiter gives notice : 
ftae* J* hitTe let go by the seasons of sacrihco and liuolj 
■bIhij, 1m> oommands that je send nine chosen deputies, 
■4 ttHit they stiuigbt bring to Jupiter in Tomarus^ tliree 
MB^ ftnd with each two ehccp, and to Dione^ a cow and 

halMrvacti teeihiu on. Et ita omne Itidorum genus rude, quod 
pv WttvwB betitiaiu lieenti&mqoe celebrabant humines cujusqaa 
■llMb ^ipif «vrfi, paulatim portoa artibug excultia ad p&ucos j 
■Ma^qw is quoque geaere perfevtiorei, a ditioribus conduct! pjihlio* \ 
MkklMt 94Vtt]o actors oliia nunc opectonte. OrocuU itaque iJU, aivo 
tgti ■llluMMWiluM temporibaB oocepta easent, give quod carminuni ' 
Mmum ai e tu M priacam odbuc siaiplicltatcm pns oculis Laberent, 
^nt til imi rawo popolo oelebrandDB imperabant ; civitatee anten, 
Hteta Mnw ramm ucie, •omm loco cettanuoa ilk popiilo ipecUoda et 
Mlha^pmlM&L" 

* i y»> r «ri y( ^. " Quia patrooua erat Athenarum." — Bebka. Jkm 
MaAu mu der Sladt^—ftbai. 

' ' B«fc«» CMib 1lo<l«e stood unisUy iU own peculinr altar of Apollo 
A0MM^ or ma ofaeliak raddv r«praientiiig the Qod Limself, a relic of 
Ika aariMA nrg d ya i tfyaala. Sometimes a laorel ww planted beaida 
k' Backet^ Charides, Transl. p. 2C0. 

* Tht ward* tv xy* v^ hopelessly corrupt ; oud tborefore 1 1 
BMaifta'a flnt conjactural emendation. Tomarua or Tmarua waaa 1 
■■■iria aaar IXodona, on the alope of which there was a temple of 1 
im^m^ Mjmf yean after, Buttmaun himself auggested a new roadiog, . 
*9iMn and ainiued himaelf with making some further ch/inges in tha 
tail : m^fimio uuiuignu, as Schaefer drily remarks. One of tbeae ta 
way af aotiee for ita facetious character. He objects to the words 
U vax^Bv, a* oastins tite reproach of greediness upon the father of tha . 
ft^ MTby (sajrs he) should Jupiter be in such a hurry for his burnt- ^ 
aAnapl " y a wliw u fu«nt Jupiter, qui adTeutum pingtiiani honun 
taHB.4«aiiaB nidora ssioraretur. oppeiiri rix potset." The^ie words ' 
UmAn aaa aoaivwtad into sunictUiiiK lu«s disrespectful to the Oh-m- 
ftam Sna, Aaallmr correction, by which eli is substituted for the bar* | 
MMaa 0»tftti » , I have a<lopte<l with Tabet. 

* BatUaami abows in his foarth Excunus, that Diont (a iiame«dd- 
ifrai ttom Atn) wia the Juno of the Kpiroti. 

o2 
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other victims and a brazen table, and also the oflFeT 
the people of Athens hath dedicated." 

ANOTHER. 

" The priest of Jupiter gives command at Dodoi 
Bacchus the popular God^ ye offer a victim iritlioB 
and mix the wiue-ciip and perform dances ; that 
averter of evil ye Bncrilice an ox, and put on garl 
freemen and slaves, and rest for one day : to Jupifc 
wealth- a white bull." 

These, O Athenians, and many other excellent ot 
beea delivered to the commonwealth. What ia thl 
to remark in them 1 That, while they enjoin at 
the Gods named in the several oracles, with every > 
comes thoy invariably add, that you must raise c 
wear crowns in the fashion of your aucestors. ] 
therefore that the choruses which are formed and 
masters, during those days when we meet to conte 
ing to the oracles, are crowned all of us on youi 
well the one that is to bo victorious as the one dea 
last : but on the day of the prizes, and not before, 
is crowned on his own account. Can a man who 
assaults any of these choristers or choir-masters 
during the contest itself and in the temple of t 
deemed guilty of anything else but impiety] 

This you certainly kuow, that, for all your desire 
alien among the performers, yon give to no choir-mat 
lified" permission to summon the choristei"s and exai 

' 4»)*iaTeAeI Pabst : dem VolMeKhUtzer. Buttmann rail 
•whieli I prefer. , 

' An image of Jupiter CteRiua was kept ia the pnntry of 
honao. Sea Taylor's note, citing au apposite passage of 
CiULimachua, Hymn. i. 1)1, — 

Xaipc fi-tya KpavlStj vavvwfpTaTt Swrap tlwv, 

' It was unlawful for an alien to make one of the chort 
did, he might be Bummoned before ilia magistrate and pm 
the law would Dot allow ony proooedinga to be taken agEiiDa 
the time of tho porformajice ; for this would have cnuacd 
disturbance on an occasion of aolema festivity. Id the 
occur just below, riv liiv xopfurV ovB" d itpaffKoXiaai k<b 
ii^fuos ^oT-ai, Ulpiaa, Taylor, and Auger, who arc quite rigl 
ing Kori riy vijiav with TrpenKoXiaa-i, charge Denwsthenea ' 
unfairly and captiously for the sake of rhetorical effect. 

Auger f uta the case thus : 



V h» wamxooom one, you require him to paj fifty drachms; if 
ktcHcnooe to sit down, a thousand. Wherefore so? That a 
fttwen vbo is crowned and serving the God on that day may 
Mt h» molidoiuly cited or harassed or insulted by any one. 
IWti' tbAll » man vho summons a cboriHter according to 
bv be pooiahed, and shall one who has beaten the cboir- 
■Mter himaelf thus openly in violation of all the laws escape 
Vitfa faa|Kmity t It is no use for the law^s to be framed wisely 
aad koaanely for the people, if those who break and violate 
IkiB fcel not the resentment of you that are in power.^ 

How jmr oc<nBider another point : and let me beg you not 
to hi ofleoded with me, if I mention by name some peraons 
vko imt* been in misfortune : for, by Heaven, I have no 
wA in BO doing to reproach any man with his shame, but to 
bow averse Athenians in general are to commit acts of 
and insult and the like. 

Hmm U one Sanuio, as you are aware, who trains choruses 
hg ta^gtdj : he was convicted of shirking military service, 
aad he baa fallen into misfortune. After this mishap, some 

'U k nHoanement de D^moatheDe ent captieux. H j avait deux 
liifi{ rime qui »uU>riBoit !k citor devabt le juge, avant qu'il psu-ilt sur le 
iMili^ oa apriv qii'Q j avait pani, un ^trooKer qui »o mettoit pormi 
Wi ftntuutgtm de cbceur : le juge examinoit s'il dtoit Ttaunout 
AMBfW ; et itprfts tn> examan (uiSaant, il U coudamnoit & une amende : 
fattt% «|<: ' lie le citer lonqa'il (Stoit sur le thd&tre, en exer- 

um, an* < r la USte. D^moetheae, pour fortifier ion raiaaane- 

|ar viMi xutj>u(.-«e, luele lea deux loia au lieu de lea diatinguer. 
^Mi, ysi oWB Htt derant Ujugt wn pemmnagt de ekww, guoigtie 
4 fmr ta lot, suiira uue peiiu. S'il eat autori*^ par la loi, il ne 
!■■ dt peine : s'il aubit une peine, c'eat qu'il n'dtoit paa aatoristf 
rvfelot." 
I acTM with Schaefer that theae critica are too aevere upon our 
H« ia gniltj of a alight inaccuncy for tbe sake of aiitithoKiB, 
Btere. The penon who lummoned an alien during the 
•rauaoned hiJn according to the law in nil other reapeeta, 
]■ I — n » et of the titoe ; wfaereaa the penon who beat a choir- 
riotatpii the law in all reapeota. 
' TW colUxatiou of theoe worda in the original expreiaea what 
iBot b« f«B<faf«d in oor language without aome exponaion — " Then 
a tfcorwler be ao protecteil, that evrn one who •iimmona him 
law eannot eM»pa puniatuuent, while a olipir-nuiater ia so 
UaAevvn," ^c. 

" ia power for the Ubm beinff." Tvr itk uvfitmr. Auger 
H dwHeotl; : ** Voua dont lea eentenoee tout toi^oun 
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amliitious choir-master of trn^ediiins, Thcosdotida 
hired his serrices. At first tho rival choir-mastefl; 
pleased and threatened to exclude him : howevet 
theatre was filled; and they saw the crowd a-sseml 
the perfarmnnce, they were afraid, they let him ab 
touched him : such has been the pious forbearano 
by all of yoii,* tliat ever since that he has been, t* 
inisea, and none even of his personal enemies pre 
So far are they from laying bauds np'ou a choir-ma 

Tiiere is another persoUj Aristides of the QSc 
■who has mot with a aimilnr calamity. He is by tl 
old man, and perhaps less of a chorister ; but d 
leader and chief chorister of his tribe. You an 
aware that, if the leader be taken away, the rest oB 
is gone. Hos\ever, though many choir-masters 
full of emulation, none ever contemplated takioj 
advantage, or dared to remove this mnn or sU 
formance ; for, as it was necessary for that pui-pose 
of the party with the hand, and was not lawful f 
him before the Archou, as if one wished to remoi 
every one was afraid to be seen perpetrating ae 
outrage. Is it not then shameful aiid atrocious, n 
jury — when choir-masters, who imagined theymig 
by such meaiia, who have expended often all theii 
upon the choral exhibitions, have never venturt 
touch what the laws allow, but are so cautious, b 
modornto, that, notwithstanding all their eipene 
anxiety, they restrain themselves and respect youri 
your zeal for the festival — that Midiaa, a private j 
who has expended nothing, because he quarrelled ' 
and was hia enemy, should insult and strike him — a t 
ing his money in the choragio service and enjoyii 
civic rights — and should pay no regard cither to t 
or to the laws, or to what yon would say, or to the 

Many people have qunn-elled, Athenians, 

' Literally, accardmg to Bekkcr's reading : "Such a deg 
(TocroCiec T-fli tvat^ttas) may one eee in eai;h of you {iy in 
vfioiv fSai) to have exorcised forbearance (iTu-yit«x<"P'?'"f')." 
Buttmann's reading, faaovroif t^j tiat^tlta — ri truyKtx'>9 
tnakon a neater sentence undoubtedly. Pabst, apparent! 
Markland's reading, rn tiatfiil^ renders the pssstage : tin* 
vor dem HeiUgim var Ixi EucK A Ilea in cuvey NcKhncht bemt 
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as well as private ; yet no man ever reached suck 

of impudence as to venture upon acta liko these. 

gr that Iphicrates once became a bitter enemy of 

ihe Pitthean, and it happened that Tisios, the brother 

tea, ftirnished a chorus to contend with DiocleB : 

(less, though Iphicrates bad many friends and 

i a large property, and thought as highly of himself 

k bo expected of a man who had gained the honoura 

' lotions which you had bestowed upon him, he never 

the houses of goldsmiths by night, nor tore the 

p-epared for the festival, nor corrupted a trainer, nor 

A a chorus from taking lessons, nor did any of the 

ihich Midias was so active about ; but giving way to 

n and to tho wish of his fellow-citizenB, he was content 

bis enemy gaining the prize and tho crown. And with 

' " e judged it proper to make such concessions to a stnto 

he knew that he had been prosperous. Again, wc 

that Philostratus of Colonus accused Cliabrias when 

ied for his life on the charge concerning Oropus,^ 

tiat of all his nccxisers he had been the bitterest, 

lat afterwards ho furnished a chorus of hoys at the 

(ia and won the prize, and thatChabriaa neither struck 

: Buatched away his crown, nor in any way intruded 

e had no business. I could tell you of many more 

p been enemies to one another on various accounts ; 

ire never seen or heard of one, who had reached such 

►f insolence as to do anytbing like tliis: and I am 

te of you remember before (among all who have been 

r either on private or public groundH) any one stand- 

rhen tho umpires were called, or dictating the oath 

ey were eworu,- or appearing at aE as an enemy upon 

^occasion. 

things as these, Athenians, if done by a choir- 

ttnder the influence of rivalry, are in some degree 

Ble: but to act thus for spite and annoyance, de- 

[j and on all occasions, to show tlmt a man's own power 

or to the laws - by Hercules ! such conduct is 

iquitouH, and against your interest. For if every 

iter could thus pre<lict — " Let a jiarticular pereon 

snemy, sqj' Midias or any equally bold and rich ;. 

Bee YoL 11. p. 311. ' See ante, p. 68, note 2. 




I sliall then be deprived of the victory, though I beat my 
competitoi-s ; I shall get the worst in every thing, and auffer 
continual afFronta" — who is so wretched a sioipleton, fts to 
Bpend willingly a singlo drachm t No one surely. What 
makes men public-spirited and liberal with their money is this, 
I apprehend ; that each believes he has his fair and equal share 
of rights ill a democracy. I, Atlienians, failed to obtain such 
rights through the defendant; for, besides the insults which 
I sustained, I was robbed also of the prize. I can make it 
clear however to you all, that Midiaa, without doing anything 
rude, witiiout offering an affront or striking a blow, had it in 
his power both to mortify me and show his own public spirit 
in a lawful manner, so as not to leave a word for mo to say. 
Wlien I, Athenians, offered before the assembly to furnish 
a chorus for the Pandionian tribe, ho should then have risen 
and offered to furnish a rival chorus for his ov/u tribe, the 
Erechtheian : bo, taking the same ground with myself, and 
spending hia money in the same way^ ho should have dis- 
puted the prize with me, but not have insulted and beaten 
mo as he did even then. Instead however of doing this, by 
■which ho would have honoured the people ; instead of taking 
any such spirited course, he fell foul upon me ; me, who in 
a fit of— whether you like to call it madness, O Athenians, 
(for niadness perhaps it is to do anything beyond yonr 
Htreugth,) or patriotism — undertook the ofiGce of choir- 
master: and so openly and brutally did he continue hia 
persecutions, that at last he could not even keep his hands 
off my sacred robes or my chorus or my person. 

If^ there be any of you, Athenians, whose wrath against J 
Midias does not incline him to pass sentence of death, he 1 
takes not the proper view ; for it is not right or just, that 
the forbearance of the sufferer should help to save a man 

* Reiske and Spalding argue from th« abrupt tone of the oration, 
tbat there ia something lost or omitted here; and Buttmana will have 
it, that the wards Sii ri foiilr dLviiKtm-oi' ytyovivai should lie inaertdd 
after ttSifdmu. The apeoch. voi-y possibly never received the finishing 
touches of Demostheiiea ; but I agree with Schaefcr, that we are not 
to critioiee an orator by the strict rules of logical subtlety, from wMcb, 
both in the general course of hia argvuuenta and in the mode of stating 
them, he frequently deviates. "Persajpo oratorea ita argumentautur, 
nt mediaa notionea quiis addi poscat dialectica eufatilitas, aaditoribus 
subaudiendas relinquant," 
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■*rhose insolence was unbounded. The one you should punish 
as if he had gone to extremities; the other you should requite 
in avenging him. 

It cannot be said that no dreadful consequence has ever 
Tesulted from such acts, and that I am magnifying the thing 
in speech and making it terrible. The case is very different. 
All, or at least many, know Eiithynus, the young man that 
•wrestled formerly, and took such a revengp on Sophilus the 
Pancratiast;^ (he was a robust swarthy man; I am sure 
some of you know whom I mean:) on him at n paity of 
pleasxire quite private in Samoa, because the striker thought 
to insult him, he avenged himself by taking his life. Many 
know that Euseon, the brother of Leodamas, killed Boeotua 
at a public supper and entertainment on account of a single 
blow. For it is not the blow that causes anger, but the dis- 
grace: it is not the beating that is so grievous to freemen, 
grievous though it is, but the insult. ^ For the striker, 

' A prize-i]gbt«r, who both wrestled and bosed. 

On the construelion of thia passage, which ia soincwliat obacuro, 
I owing partly to the insertiou of the parenthesis, Buttmann has an 
EicursuB. Ho omita the Koi before 2<i^iXav, in which Schaefer agi-ees 
with blm. The sentence is tliua assiDiilated in point of construction 
to the following; yet it ia much less neat and clear; for in the last 
ditoKTiivayra ia pLiced immediately after the first accusative, whereaa 
in the firat the two accusatives come together suid make confusion. 
Therefore I prefer tf> retain no! with Bekker. 

' " Splendidue hie locus, certatim landatur a vetcribiis, quorum satia 
erit tnemohUse QuiutiL tL 1. 17, et Longin. c. 20. HujuaaSerre juvAt 
iugenioaom loci noatri cummendatianem, et«i alius generis e^ est elo- 
queotia qnam Dcmoathenis : Oiiiy tiXAo 5iii toJtiik (verbis illia Tiji irxif- 
fiBTi — «Vl KcJ^^r) i P^oip, fl cwfp i rurraiv, ipfd(frar rilv itdroiay tSp 
tiKoutray rfi ^voAAi^^r ttAi^ttoiv ipop^." Spalding, 

Auger observes ; " Je lea ai senties c«8 beaut^, jo m'en auia pdndtr^ 
et j'oi t^h^ de les faire sentir dons ma traduction." Let us see how 
the worthy Abb<5 baa acquitted himself : 

" Ce n'est point le coup, mais I'aflirotit qui excite la colfere. Ce qui 
&it peine 2l un hommo dlionneur, ce n'est point aimplemont d'fftre 
frapp^, quoiqu'il y aoit sensible, mais d'fitre fnipp<5 aveo inaulto. Celui 
qui donno uu coup peut raccoinpagner de circoustances que ne peut 
retidre celui qui lo re^oit. Lo geate, le regarti, le ton d"un euneiai qui 
frappe pour outragor, qui frappe avec lo poing, qui frappo sur la jouo ; 
Toillt ee qui irrite, voili co qui met hora d'ouz-mdmes dea hommes qui 
iw Bont paa accoutum(!s aux affronts. II n'est paa possible, Ath^niens, 
de presenter h sea auditeurs, dans un simple r^cit, une insulte outra- 
geante, comme elle se montre eu effet et daoa la vdritd )i coux qui la 
aouSrent on ii ceux qui la voient," 




Athenians, may do many things (some of which the sufferer 
cannot even describe to another) by his gesture, by his look, 
by his voice ; when he strikes to insult, when aa an enemy, 
when with liis fist, when on the cheeL These things excite, 
these things put men besido themselves, when they are un- 
used to indignitiea No one, Athenians, by a report can 
present the grievance so vividly to his hearers, as in tiatb 
and in fact the insult appeai-s to the BiiiTerer and the by- 
standera 

By Jupiter and the Gods! Only think, men of Athens, 
and consider among yourBelves, liow much more reason had 
I to be augiy, when Midias so treated 'me, than Euceou wlio 
killed Bojotus Imd then. He was struck by an acquaintance^ 
who was drunk, iu the presence of six or seven persons, also 
acquaintauccB, who were sure afterwards to rebiike the one 
party for his conduct, and to commend the other for having 
been patient and restrained himself: and besides, he had 
gone to Buppor in a house wlicre he was not obliged to go. 
I was insulted by an enemy, sober and in the morning, who 
did it purposely and not under the excitement of wine, in 
the presence of many persons both aliens and citizens, and 
that too in a temple, and where, being choir-master, I was 
convpellcd to go. And I think, men of Athens, 1 have been 
prudent, or rather fortunate, in having then rcstmincd myself 
and not been led on to do anything fatal : thougli I look with 
great indulgence upon Eubbou or any person who has de- 
fended himself from insult; and so, I think, did many who 
sat in judgment upon that case; for I am told he was con- 
victed only by a single vote, although he neither shed tears 
nor petitioned any of the juroi-a, nor did any act, great or 
small, to conciliate the panel. Let me assume, tiiat the 
adverse voters condemned him not because he retaliated, but 
because ho went bo far as to take life; while those who 
acquitted him had allowed even this excess of vengeance to 
a man outraged in his person. How say you thou t I, that 
never retaliated at all — so careful have I been to prevent 
anything fatal occurring — from whom should I obtain re- 
dress for my injuries'? From yon, I conceive, and from the 
laws: and other people should be warned by example, that 
one is not to revenge oneself in a passion upon bullies and 
blackguards, but to bring them before you, and you will 
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maiutnia and enforce the remodios provided by law for the 
injured against their oppressors. 

Some of yon, I dare say, men of the jury, expect to hear 
•what was the quarrel existing between us; for you mnst 
imagine that no person could treat a fellow-citizc"h with such 
brutal violence without some strong provocation. I will givo 
you then a full explanation of it from the b^inning-, to con- 
vince you tliat even for what then occurred he deserves most 
clearly to be punished. The tale wiU be brief, though I may 
appear to begin far baok. 

When I brought actions against my guardians for my 
paternal inheiitiinco, being quite a stripling, ignorant even of 
this man's existence, and having no knowlodgG of him, (would 
I had not any now !), when the cauBa was coming on to be 
tried in about three or four days, he and his brother rushed 
into my house, and tendered me the trierarchy.^ It was the 
brother who gave his name and made the tender, Thrasylo- 
chus; but all the acts and proceedings were by Midias. And 
lirat they broke opec the doors of the apartments, as if they 
liecame theirs at once by the exchange : tlien iu the presence 
of my sister, who was still iu the house and was a young 
maiden, they uttered obscene language, such as only people 
like them would utter ;^ (for I could not bo induced to repeat 
to you any of the words then spoken;) and on my mnther 
and mo and all of ns they poured every possible kind of 
abuse. But the most shameful part of all — ^beyond mere 
words — was this : they gave my guardians a release of the 
actions, as if they belonged to them. Old matters are these 
certainly, yet I think some of you remember them ; for the 
whole city at the time heard of the exchange, and the plot 
which they laid, and their brutal beliaviour, I being then 
quite friendless and very young, that I might not bo deprived 

' See the second Oration agaiust Aphobua, 840, 841. 

Tlie trierarehy was at this time shared between two persons. Thra- 
sytochufl was joined with one PLOiuuh, whose colleague Demorthenes 
)>eoame, when he accepted the office instead of tbo exchange of estittea. 
See pp. 564, 56S ; and on the general subject of the trierarehy, see 
Vol. I. Appemlix V. 

* Becker in hia Chrtricles, noticing this pasimge, ohserrcs that,, 
although offensive language before females was deemed highly repre- 
hensiible among the Athenians, thia was owing less to a proper raoral 
feeling than to motives of respect for the jci^pioi or guardian. (TiansL 
p. 472.) 
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of the property in the hands of my guardians, expecting to 
recover not merely what I actually obtained, but all that 
I knew I had been deprived of, gave to these men twenty 
minna, the sum for which they bad provided a deputy 
trierarch. 

>Such ia the foul usage which I then received from these 
men. Having aftei-wards brought au action against Midias 
for abusive language,' I obtained judgment by delimit; for he 
did not appear. The judgment was not paid, and I became 
entitled to execution ;^ yet I never touched any of his effects, 
but again brought an action of ejectment, and down to the 
present day I liave not been able to try it ; such tricks and 
pretences does he find to baffle me with. And whilst I deem 
it my duty to do everytliing cautiously and hy process of law 
and justice, the defendant, as you hear, thought proper to 
oflbr bharneful affronts, not only to me and mine, but to my 
fellow-tribcsmeu on my accoutit. Call me the witnesses to 
prove the truth of these statements, to show you that, before 
I have obtained satisfaction for ray forqaer wrongs, I have 
again suffered the outrages which you have heard. 

WITNESSES. 

" We, Callisthencs of Sphettua, Diognetus of Thoricus, Mae- 
sitheus of Alopece, know that Demosthenes, for whom we are 

' Thi« Ir not to be confounded with our Action of slander, which is 
founded upon the damage doue to a man's character by saying iujarious 
things of nim to third persona. The Athenian action for abusive lan- 
guage waa irresjmctive of such damage, and regarded only the insult 
offered to the plaintiff himself. At Athens, as -with us, there were 
certain worda made specially actionable by law, such aa dvtpo^nm, 
fii\ii<unris, warpaXoias, and doubtlesB many others. Lysias, in the speech 
which he wrote fvr the plaintiff against Thoomnestua (the only esumple 
we have of a speech in a ilKri KonTnopfniV makes him Bay that he con- 
sldei-ed this kind of action illibentl and litigiLnis {dyeKtietpor leai ^lA^ 
2(Koy). The truth of the words spoken seems to have been a good plea 
to the action. Fire hundred drachma were the damages given by law 
to the plaintiS', if he succeeded. Demosthenes, as it appears, obtained 
a judgment for a thousand (nee p. 643) ; but he may have been entitled 
to doubtu damnges in respect of the abuse of his mother. 

(See Meier and Schomann, Att. Proc. 4S1.) 

' A judgment-debtor was said to be vvfpriiufpos, if he did not pay the 
judgment aa the appointed day. Ac^iiv uitep^ifupay kciI 'Ix"" nieaju, 
"I caught and had him in default, the judgment beiug ovei-due;" «* 
lawyers would say in pleading, " I became and was entitled to execu- 
tion." Buttmann rightly explains it in his note. 
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' -witaiesses, has brought an action of ejoctment against Midias, 
■who is now publicly prosecuted by liim, and that eigUt years 
have already elapsed since that action was commencedj and 
that Midias has been the cause of all the delay by continually 
making excuses and postponing the cause." 

Let me tell you, men of Athens, what a base thing he has 
done in the affair of the suit; and mark his insolent and 
overbearing behaviour on every occasion. In the suit — I 
mean that in which I obtained judgment against him — I got 
for arbitrator* Straton of I'halerura, a man of humble 
means and no lawyer," but of unexceptionable character and 
thoroughly honest; which indeed not properly or justly, but 
most shamefully, has been the ruin of tlie poor fellow. This 
Straton, acting in the arbitration for us, when the day of hear- 
ing had at last come, and all the tricks of the law, affidavits 
\ and pleaa,* had been gono through, and nothing further 
remained, at first requested mo to defer the arbitration, then 
' to adjourn it till tlio following day; at length, as I would 
I not consent, and the defendant did not appear, and it was 
I getting late, ho made an award against him. In the evening 
after dusk Midias the defendant cornea to the office of the 
I ArcLon-s,* and finds the Archons going o\it, and Straton just 
. going away after giving the judgment by default, as I learned 
I from one of the persons present. At first he actually pressed 
I Straton to return the award which he had given against him 
I as an award in his favour, and the Archons to alter the 
I record ; and he offered them fifty drachms: finding that they 
I resented the thing, and that neither of the parties could be 
prevailed upon, after threatening and abusing them, ho goes 
away, and does what 1 — Only observe his malignity ! Having 
moved for a new trial, he never took the oath, but allowed 
the award to become absolute against him, and was returned 
as unsworn,* Wialiiug his design to remain a secret, he 

' See Appendix X. 

* 'AvpAyiiiiiy, Spalding: "foranaium rorura rudis." Pabst: weni/f 
gcaandier Mann. Auger : " ni m fait des affaires." 

' Thea« and all the rest of the proceodicgii in aa Athenian kwsuit 
lire expliiined in Appendix IX. 

* The Thesmothfjtaj. 

* Midiag moved tbe Arbitrator to get aside the judgment, and graut 
him a new trial {r^v fur ilaiTar gbn-i^ax^r), and obtained, oa we should 
■17, "a rule to show cause why, kc" This waa granted conditionally. 
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waited for the last day of the arbitrators, which falls iu Tkai- 
gelioii or Scirophoriau,! on ■wbioh some of the arbitratore 
oomo aud some do not, and linviug persuaded the chaLrmau 
to put tho vote contrary to all the laws, without Buperecrihing 
the name of any \vitnosa to the summons, laying a chaise in 
tlie defendaut's abaouco, uo oue appearing, he diafranchiscs 
and outlaws the arbitrator. And now an Athenian citizen, 
because Midias suffered a judgment by default, has been 
deprived of all his civic rights and been completely dis- 
franchised : aud it is not safe, as it appears, either to bring 
an action against Midias for an injury, or to be an ai-bitrator 
for him, or even to walk on the same road. 

You must look thereforo at the matter thus, and consider 
what brutal injury Midias sustained, that he tihould contrive 
to take so great a revenge upon a fellow- counti-y man : ajid if it 



Bubject to his putting in an affidavit, alleging a BufBuient excuse for hin 
absence, and to Uia KttUfyiug the Arbitrator, on aauee being shown bjr 
tho plaintifp, that he ought to huve the ciiiiEe re-heard. He failed how- 
ever to put in an iiffldaTit within the time allowed by ]aw, and thus 
the motion foil to tho ground. A return wus made by Straton to the 
Tbegmotheto), showing these factg, and tho judgment Dgainut Midiaa 
■was duly entered of record aud became irreversible. 

See Meier aud Schomami, Att. Proc. p. 756, Jic, and Appendices IX 
and X. in this volume, 

' The last day of tho month was called (/»< old and new (tvr) k<A »&), 
because it waa the last of the old moon and the first of the new; for 
the new moon was frequently visible on that day, although tho follow- 
ing day, the first of the next month, was the legal youjujjvto. It seems 
the vulgar expression ivrt koX via lod ignorant people into mistakei, 
causing them to imagine that there waa an uncertainty eis to tho month 
which that day belonged to. Some might be really Biisled ; othen 
would make it an excuse for, nut attending to busineas. Straton was 
unlucky or silly enough to commit tliis blimdor, and did not attend, u 
he should have done, at the office of the Logiatse on 'the thirtieth day 
of Thargelion. The law was perfectly clear : the vulgar error, what- 
ever Demosthenes might choose to say, could fnraish no excuse to 
the Arbitrator: and accordingly Midiaa, appearing to accuse bim of 
official misconduct, procured liia condemnatioh. Demosthenes ob- 
jects, that he ought to have summoned Straton ; but this wbs pro- 
bably unnecessary, inasmuch ea he was bound to attend, to answer 
any complainta that might be preferred against him. I take it that 
Jlidias had tho strict letter of the law on his side, but enforced it with 
undue rigour. 

Tin irpuTcaifvoyra is the President or Chairman of the Logistse. See 
Meier and Schomann, Att Proc. p. 215. As to tui) xai via, see Butt- 
'Suum's sixth Excursus : and on the Ltw of the Arbitrators, Appendix X 
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something i-eally frightful and monstrous, you Bhould for- 
give him; but if nothiug of the sort, mark the insolence and 
brutality with which ho behaves to all who encounter him. 
What is it then that he has suffered! A heavy judgment 
»was given against him perhaps, heavy enough to ruin him. 
Why, the judgment waa only for a thousand drachms. Very 
good; but even this is vexing, you will say, when you hare 
ito pay unjustly J and in fact he let the day of payment slip 
inadvertently, because injustice Wiis done him. Nay, he dis- 
covered it the very same day, (which is the strongest proof of 
the man's having done him no injustice,) and he has not yet 
paid a single drachm ; but uf this by and by, Sui-ely how- 
ever be might have got a new trial, and made it an affair 
vith me, his original adversary. He did not choose this; 
but rather than Midias should defend an action for the 
liquidated damages of ten miunSj (an action to which he did 
not appear as he ouglit,) rather than he should give satis- 
' fection if he had done wrong, or otherwise get the verdict, an 
Athenian citizen must be disfranchised, and obtain neither 
pity nor heai-ing nor mercy, things which oven real wrong- 
doers are entitled to. 

However, as he had disfranchised the person ho wished, 
4ind you bad so far gratified him, and he had glutted the 
savage feeling which prompts him to take theso courses, at 
least he did this— ho has paid the damages, on account of 
which he ruined the man. No; not a copper coin to this 
day. he submits rather to be defendant in a suit of eject- 
ment. So Straton has been disfranchised and ruined in my 
quarrel : ' Midias has suffered nothiug at all, but turns upside 
down the laws, the arbitratore, everything that ho pleases. 
And the^judgmeat against the arbitiator, which ho contrived 
to get without a summons, he has made valid for himself: 
that which I recovered against bitu with his full knowledge, 

• napoiro'AuAf. Neither Buttmonc's " immerenter," nor Reiske's 
T«lut per jocum aut oacitautiom ot »ocordiaiii judicum peMiimdatuB," 
•xprowea the true force of rapi. bchaefer, referring to the Oration on 
iHie Emb«8sy, p. 39(3, gives ua a right notion of the mfcoaing : " Dicit 
ontor Stratonem Midia) tt^tfyov factum esse." But it is inoro diflicult 
to tranalate than to write n note about it. We might say in English, 
" The ruia of ijtraton has been & little episode [or interlude] in our 
^Joarrel." Fabst Hbirks the preposition altogether. Auger : " il a p^ri 
tictime de nos diSlwts." 
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after summons and default, he nullifies. Yet if Midias mast 
thus be revenged on people tliat give awards against him for 
non-appearance, how should you avenge yourselves on him, 
who thus openly breaka your laws in insolent defiance ? If 
disfranchisemetit, if exclusion from law and justice and everj 
thing, is a meet penalty for the former otience, death would 
appear to be a slight penalty for a brutal outrage.^ 

To prove my statements, call me the wituesseSj and re»d 
the law of the arbitrators. 

WITNESSES. 

" We, Nieostratus of Myrrhinus, PLanias of Aphidno, Vnow 
that Demosthenes, for whom we are witnesses, and Midiaii, 
the party prosecuted by Demosthenes, when Demosthenes 
brought against him the action for abusive language, chose 
Straton for an arbitrator, and that, when the day appointed 
by law arrived, Midias did not attend the arbitration, but 
absented himself. And judgment Imving been given against 
Midias by default, we know that ilidiajj urged both Straton 
the arbitrator and us, who were Archons at that time, to 
declare the award in hia favour, and that he oflTered us fifty 
drachms; and wheu we would not listen to hia offer, he 
tlireatened us and went away. And we know that on this 
account Straton was circumvented- by Midias and disfran- 
chised against right and justice." 

Now read the law couceming tho arbitrators.^ 

^ Here, aa in other pkces, vb perceive the difficulty of translatijis; 
the word Sfffus. The offence punishable by the -fpcujf/i ufiptus received 
thnt aline, because the gist of it was the inault offered to an Athenian 
citizen, and through him to the state. Therefore in the two clauges 
before \\s the orator can ugo this word with a double application. We 
cannot preserve this in English. It would sound strangely to speak of 
" an indictment for an insult or insolence." 

* KaTa0pafiivftv, a word of rare occurrence, is interpreted by Stephen, 
" debito brabio fraudarc." In St. Paul's Epistle to the Coiossiana, iL 18, 
^ijjfii li^Si xaTuBpafifui-ro) is rendered ia the vulgftte, " let no man 
deprive you of your reward." JJuttmann observes in bi« Judex : " S 
locum Apoetoh inspiciaa, videas verbum usurpatum de iis qui f«ls4 
aanctitate verft religiosos vincere student ; si nostrum, de Midiie technis 
illia. Ut noQ levis sit suspicio, verbum in tran«lato sensu aliter usnr- 
pari non potuiase quam de eo qui debitam alteri victoriam eripit' 
Reiske in hia Index gives the metaphnrical sense of tho word as I have 
rendered it. Pabst : durck hbte Kitiule zu Grande geridUct. Auger: 
" qu'il a manoouTT^ centre lui." 

' Ulpian says the object of Demosthenes in reading the law was, ( 




If any pei-sons have a dispute with each other concerning 
ivtvte coutracta, and wish to chooso any one for arbitrator, 
it be lawful for them to choose what arhitrator they 
ilease; and when tiiey have chosen one by agreement, let 
lem abide by hia decision, and not carry the same causo 
from him to another tribunal, but let tho award of the arbi- 
trator be fiual." 

Now call me Straton himselfj who has undergone this mis- 
fortune. I suppose he will he allowed to stand. There he is, 
O Athenians ; a poor man perhaps, but not a bad one ; a 
teitizeu, who has served in every campaign during his age of 
service, and committed no crime; yet there he stands in 
■silence, deprived not only of all other common privileges, hut 
of tho power to speak aud to complain : aud it is not lawful 
for hira even to tell you whether ho has been treated ju.stly 
br unjustly. And such treatment ho has siilTered from 
Midios, from the wealth and iuscleuce of Midias, because he 
is poor and without friends and one of tho many. And had 
%e accepted the iifty drachms from him in contempt of the 
laws, and declared the award which ho pronounced against 
iini to bo iu hia favour, he would have been in possession of 
his franchise, free from all harm, and sharing equal privileges 
"with the rest of us : but siuco ho regarded llidias less than 
justice, and feared the laws more than his threats, ho has 
£illeQ into the dreadful calamity which you see by this 
person's contrivance. 

And will you let a man so cruel, so unfeeling — who takes 
isuch vengeance for injuries which ho himself only says he 

!* has sustained, for he never had sustained any — will you let 
him escape, when you have caught hiiu inflicting an outrage 
On a fellow-citizen '? And if he pays no regard either to the 
festival or to religion or anything else, won't you convict 
him 1 — won't you make him an cxamplo ? And what will 

■how that Straton'a judgment wtLs legal. As thia does not appes&r from 
itlie law in the tcit, it has been thought either to be spvirioiiB, or nn 
imperfect copy. Certainly the mere fact of there being no appeal from 
the arbitrator's decision would not render it more eriniiniU ia Midioa 
lo revenge himself as he did ; fur, if the decisiou vras wrong, tho injury 
dune to Midiiia waa increaaed by the uward being fiuol. 
VOL. lit. H 







you saj, men of the jnryl In Heaven'3 name, what fair or 
honourable excuse will you have to allege 1 Peradventnre, 
that he is an odious blaukgnard ; for that ia the truth, But 
Burely, O Athenians, you ought to detest aucJi people rather 
than to pardou them. Or beciuso he is rich 1 But this you 
•will find is pretty much the cause of Iiis insolence : therefore 
you should rather take awiiy the means which enable him to 
be iusoleut, than pardsu him in consideration of them. To 
allow au audacious blackguard like him to have wealth at 
his commaad, is to have put armfi in liis hands against 
yourselves. 

What then remains 1 To pity him, I suppose. Ho wiH 
bavo his children* by him and weep, and beg for mercy on 
their account : that resource is left him. But you are surely 
aware, that pity is due to men who sxiffer sometbiug unjustly 
which they cauuot bear, not to men who are punished for 
their crimes. And who t>au justly pity the defendant's chil- 
dren, seeing that he j>itied not the children of this man, who 
(besides other canses of distress) see no possible remedy for 
their father's cakmitj' ; for there is no debt by paying which 
this man can recover his position: he is just absolutely dis- 
franchised by the fury and rufBanism of Midins. Who then 
shall cease to be a ruiSiiu — who shall be deprived of the 
wealth, which makes him such — if you pity the defendant as an 
ill-used person t And if a poor man, without having dona any 
wrong, has fallen into the deepest misfortunes by the iniquitr . 
of tlio defendant, will you refuse even to share his resent-.^ 
ment? Heaven forbid! Ko one deserves to obtain mercj^^ 
who is never merciful; or forgiveness, who is unforgiving. I 
consider indeed, that all men in all they do determine to 

' CoBipare Cic«rn, Bnittis, 23 : 

" Turn igitur nUiil recusaiis Galba pro aese, et popidi Romaiii fidem 
implonuiA, ciim buos pueroa turn Caii Oalli otiam fiiium flena commeii- 
dabat; cujua orbitag at fletus mirfe iniserabilia fiiit propter recBntem 
memoriam clarissimi patris ; isque et ttim eripuit flamiuA, propter 
pueros mismcortlift populi ct>mnjot4." 

And Orator, 38 : 

" Nee vero niiaerRtionc soliun mens judicam permoTenda est (qni 
nog ita dolcDter uti aoleniuH, ut puenini infantem m maiiibug peroiastai 
tenuerimus : ut aliil in causal, excitata ren nobili, aublato etiam filio 
parvo. pUngore et lamontatiofle compleriiQlw forum) ; sed etiam Bit 
faciendum, ut iriuciitur judex, niitigetur, invideat, faveat, contemisst, 
admiretur, oderit, diligat, cupiat," 4c, 




a subscription^ to their life-account j not tJbat oulj which 

here are people to collect aud make up, but another also, 

example : here am I, a pereon c\vi\ to all, conipiuaaonate, 

doing good to nmny : the like Ehould such a person's dv\e be 

from all, if ever need or occasiou arise. Here is another, 

.violent and unrelenting, scarce regarding his neiglibours as 
Luman beings : he deserves from every one to receive the 
Jike payment. You thou, having paid up such a subscrip- 
tiou, deserve to collect the same for youi-self. 

I conceive therefore, O Athenians, that even if I had 

[ nothing further to charge Midias with, if what I am about to 
saention were not more dreadl'iil than whiit I have stated, 
you would be justified bytliose statements both in convicting 
liira and in passing the severest sentence. The Ciiae howevei' 
stops not here, nor shall 1 have any difficulty in carrying it 
further ; such ample matter of accusation has he provided. 
His getting up an indictmeut against me for desertion of 
post., and his hiring an agent for the purpose, that i-ascal of 
.all work,- that ragamuffin^ Eucteuiou, I shall pass by; for 
>the scoundrel never broiight it to a hearing before the magis- 
trate, and Midias only hired him that it might be placarded 

' The Ulustration is drawn from the practice of the Athenian clubf, 

4n which the members Hubacribed money for the relief of their needy 

.te«. Whoever gave a liberal subscription, might look for the 

kindness to be shown to himself, if ever ho should stand in need 

As it ia in a club, so is it iu life, says the orator : what a maji 

to others, they will and should do to him in return. With a 

pimllnr allusion, he Bays in the Oration against Neicra, p. 1348, to''tij> 

Tuv auTof Ipjwar ivfyfifrfiuaaty ifroSouyai, " to pay him in his own coin." 

'■E/KU'oi nipnifios both the club and the club money. 3u\\iyftv fpai/ous 

[ i* "to collect the subscriptionB ; " vKrtpavv, "to pay them." A brief 

aconunt of the gluba ia given in Appendix. XJ. 

Aa the same sentiment is again expressed, and partly in the aamo 
"TTorda, at page 57i, one of the passages must have been interpolated, 
or the authur'fl manuscript left imperfect. 

' E^X'P^- Buttmann : " homo leviaeimue." Pabet, more correctly ; 
ifiehttwiird%(lkeiten bercitwilligcn. Auger : " ae B<«!lenit complaisant," 
• Konoprit. Properly " a cloud of duat," Ik iieed metaphorieally to 
, signify a dirty fellow — dirty in habits, apiiearanco, or conduct. The 
word mip^cTo; is used in a similar way. Buttmann cites the following 
linee firom AthenseuB ; 

Anrapus TtpiimTtT A7)juo(cA.ijr' ^a/iis KaTOy6nairTai' 

h2' 




100 TUB OHATIOira OP DEMOSTIIENES. 

before the atatuea, and all might see — " Euctemon of Luaia 
has indicted Demosthenes of Pajaaia for desertion of post;" 
and methinlts, he would have added with pleasure, if it had 
l)een possible, that he had indicted on the hiring of Midias. 
But tins I pasa by; for, as he has disfranchised himself by 
not prosecuting the charge, I need no further satisfaction for 
it ; I have sufficient already. But one shocking and cruel 
thing that he has done, Athenians, a crime, as it appetm 
to mc, not only against the state, but ngainat our common 
religion, I will tell you. AVhen that poor unfortunate man, 
Ariatai'chns,^ the son of Moschua, had a foul and grievouB 
charge hanging over him, at first, Athenians, he went about 
the market-place, and dared to spread atrocious and impious 
reports about me, that 1 had done the deed; but as he got 
nothiug by that, he went to the relations of the deceased, 
vv'ho were bringing the charge of murder against Aristarchus, 
and promised to give them money, if they would accuse me 
of the crime. And neither gods nor sanctity nor anything 
else stood in the way of his making this proposal : he never 
liesitatcd: he was not ashamed to look those he addressed 
in the face, while fastening on a man this honiblo calumny: 
having biit one object in view, to destroy me by eveiy pos- 
sible means, he would leave no stone unturned, as if it were 
right that any pei-son who has been insulted by Midias, and 
determines to obtain redress instead of holding his tongue, 
should be utterly exterminated and not allowed to rest, 
should even stand convicted of desertion of post, and ba 
exiled on a charge of murder, and all but crucified. 

When he is convicted of all this, in addition to the insults 
offered me as choir-master, what pardon or what pity is he 
entitled to at your hands ? For my part, Athenians, I 
consider he has been my murderer by these acts: on that 



' This AristarchiiH wag charged with the murder of Nicodemus, a 
friend of Eubuhia, according to Ulpiau, who saya that Demoethenes 
that account was siispeoteii of having instigatetl the murder. .I'Egchine*' 
inainuatea nearly as much in the Oration against Timarchus, p. 24, 
where Uo imputes to his riyal an infamouB conneiion with Aristarchus. 
The Btory in Atheuiciia {xiii. 592), taken seemingly from Idomoneus, 
repeats the calumny of Midias, that Dcmoslhenes \s'a3 th« actual mui^ 
derer. Arietarehua however was believed to bo guilty, and fled from 
Athens. It is remarked by UJpian, that DemostheDes, having been hii 
frieii'l, avoldfl all expression of opinion as to his guilt nr innocence. 
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occasion nt the Dionysia he insulted my apparel, my pei-son, 
my decorations ; Lut by his doings and proceedings here 
lie assailed tbem and everytbtng else, my citizenship, my 
iamily, my privilegeB, my hopes ; for, had be succeeded 
ill any one part of his machinationB, I should have been 
deprived of all — aye, and I should not have been buried 
even in my native land. Why so, men of the jury 1 Because, 
if any one that suffers lawless outrage from Midiaa is to be 
treated as I have beenj when he seeks to obtain redress, it 
•will be better, as they do among the barbarians, to kiss the 
grouud before those that strike you, not to defend yourself. 

To prove my statements — to show that this impudent 
scoundrel has added these to his other performances — call me 
the witnesses. 

WITNESSES. 

" We, Dionysius of Aphidna, Antiphilus of Pmania, when 
our relative Nicodemus had come to a violent death by the 
^faand of Aristarchus, the son of Moschus, took proceedings 
against Aristarchus for the murder. Midias, the party now 
prosecuted by Demosthenes for whom we are witnesses, 
having heard of this, tried to persuade us, by oiFering small 
pieces of money, to discharge Aristachus, and to insert 
Demosthenes in the indictment for the murder." ^ 

■ T!aparYpcl}fm<r$ai, Buttmaan, following ReJBke, thinks tlmt the pre- 
position conreys the idea of wrong or fraud, a» in Trapa-xpfirBtunp, and 
that 7()ttiJi<K7-9ai baa the mciining of to indict or accitte. In my judgment 
Tapa signifies iiisertio7\, only, and ATjfiotrStf*! ttiv ypa<pfiv impaypiii^aBai is 
" to amend the indictment by inBerting the name of Demoathiinee," or 
more literally, "to hsLve a charge inserted in the indictment ajrainrt 
Demosthenes," — ypii^aSai signilying *'to omBo to be written," and 
^TjlioaSitifi being what grammarians call the dalismincommodi. As tho 
various uses of vapk are apt to puzzle the student, it may not he amiss 
if we stop for a moment to consider them. 

The original meaning of itapA, to which all its uses are referable, la 
ttlongtide of ; as in irapa ttoto^oi', ToprfAXjjAoi. That which is by the 
aide of a thing is close or near to it : and heiico we get the Bense of 
lty,v!ith, among; as in Ttdptipn, Trapayl-yvoitat, &c Metaphorically, onn 
,thiiig is said to go along with another, if it is ft consequence of it : and 
hence wapi comeg to Hignify by meant, on account, in coiiMqtimce of; as 
irapi toCto ytticrdai. As things are placed by the side of each other in 
order to be compared, irapa naturally enough signifies in compariton tuitfi, 
Again, tr».n«ferriug tlio idtia of proximity and counexion from place to 
lime, it becomes throuyhoat or during; in irapi waaav rrlc xopw'"'- 
The forgoing uses are manifestly all modifications of the same idea. 

Others, 
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Now please to take the liiw concerning bribes. 
Whilst ho is finding the law, men of Athens, I wish to s»f 
a few words to you ; and by Jnpiter and the Gods, men of the 

Others, which appear at first to be iooonsiatent, axe obtained by a di^ 
fereut nppUcation of tha primary meaniug. Thua, a thing which, ig ij 
the uidt! of another doea nut eoincide with it : two parallel linea, how- 
ever near, cnnnot meet. Hence we get the idea of difference or non- 
confoituity, and wapi ie tiacd for aside, canirmij to, beyond ; as in mpi 
uufuni, ttapa \6yov, irapdSo^os, vapaHait"^ imjilyifiU, I put aside or omit, 
rapoyda, I Look on une fide, a%-</id aeeiny, overlook, &o., wafianpfafim, 
I act contrary to my instructiona aa a/mbtuftdor. The aame sort uf 
double iwpect is found in our own word beside. Thus we say, /jit 
Itmde kijn ; and also, betide (he mark, lexide the argv,inent. The eease of 
but for 18 got from the notion of setting aside ; as irop' 0AI70; iM^s 
ifTifiiixraTf, but/orafetv rotes you luul diifiaachUed him; without [or 
stldng iinde\ a few which rjnve a majarity for acquiltal, he wut coridtmiied, 
nopi with a genitive aigaiftes from the tide of, from off ; as irai« mpi 
■xuTpis Ka/xfiavn xH/J^''''^ or eipx')''i indicating tha quarter from whiii 
the property or title in derived, without any idea of loss to the party 
giTiii;;, OS in diro^afiBara. Between apaipdriai and irapaiptlaBat there is 
thia distiuctiou ; dpatpelaBai ir, to take rifjiu away ; Trapajpfitr^aL, to de- 
tach, to draw off. ThuB, Trji/ iitflyvv rvnnax^ai' mipaipavtimqs <0r. ai 
Epist. 153) : Philip was dravriiu/ oner to kim^lf the allies of tha Thebuns 
— ^not direutly taking them away, but indirectly and gi-adually — ^ikhivy 
their confederacy. 

Now let ua come to )inp«7p<«;p«o'. Thia, according to the firat idea of 
xapd, signifies to icrite by the side ; as if you add something- in the 
margin uf a book, or set one page or ooluniQ opposite another. Heiiw 
vapaytypaufiiroi i>6fioi. (See the explauation. Vol. 11. p. 46 ; and llu« 
Volume, p. 34.) A plea was called mtpaypcup^, because it waa entered, 
or at least produced in court, with the plaintiff's declaration, go thit 
both oould be viewed together. Anything inaerte^l in a document m»y 
be said impaypdpfirBiu. And as this is sometimes done fraudaleotly. 
for example, when a name or a clause is forged in ft will or a register, 
the idea of fraud is in such case attached to the word itself : benee 
iraptyypairris »oA.i'Tiir. In our own language we may say — " Such a clanse 
was iniserted iu the will " — with an opprobrious signification, meaniaff 
that it waa put iu clandestinely, or not by the testtitor. But we mttst 
observe, there is no notion of fraud contained in irapi, unconnected 
with the verb. Unlaas therefore the act of insertion itself constitate* 
a fraud, nothing crimiiial is imputed by the word impaypa^tiir. And 
thia is precisely the cjise here. If Midiaa had prevailed on the rels- 
tions of Nicodemus to accuse Demosthenes of murder, thoy would have 
been guilty of a heinous conspiracy imdoubtedly ; but the manual act of 
altering the indictment would in no way have incroased their crime; 
it would have been a mere formality without anything claodetitine or 
irregular in it. The verb ia used here in the aame woy aa in the 
Oration against Boootus, p. lOOU, Tarpdr SAAow <j-»ouri» -rapayptufnt, 
"to enter yourself in the register of the Phratrift u the son 
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AOACiBT IHDIAS. 

jay, I enlmt tkat in every port of the cnae you will put to 
jiiuiUw tJiis question — What %v-oald auy one of you have 
^■M^ hul b* been ao treaied 7 — what iu>g;cr would he have felt 
«D bis vwa acGoant t^ainot tlie party using hixa so t For my 
pBt. giirml as I have been at the insults offered me during 
n^ pityid Mrvice, I have t>een still more grieved, men of 
•od feit deeper indignation at what followed. For 
hera do you think wickedness will end 1 or how can 
insolence, and brutahty be exceeded, when a man, 
doing dreadful things — yes, by heaven, and heaping 
upon me! — instead of repenting and making amends, 
to commit for greater atrocities, and employs his 
not eo ns to promote his own private interest without 
another, but for the opposite purpose, that he may 
and insult Lis neighbour, and then felicitate himself 
Ufaa lUa opulence ? Such, men of Athens, have been the 
P^fft*"— of 31 idias against myself. Ho accused ine falsely of 
aaanier« with which I was iu no way concerned, us the 



cnni MOTe«I; be indicted me for desertion of post, having 
IfaHH iliiiiliiil bis pest thrice ; and tlie troubles in Euboea, 
eaoaed by his friend Plutarch — (T had nearly 
tbis) — ho attempted tu lay them to my cliarge, 
it became evident to all tliat the thing had been cou- 
dlifal by Plutarch. And lastly, when the lot had fallen on 
■• to Bv otmncillor, he acctiscd me on my probation ; and 
dM ttdaf came to a terrible pass for me : for, instead of 
*H*ii'^iig mtiaCictiun for my wrongs, I was in danger of beiug 
p(nfai«a for things with which I had no oonoem. And thus 
ll>aMd m I am, persecuted in the manner that I describe to 

rti, MiSiigb not a persou wholly friendlees or without meius, 
kaov Bo<, O Athenians, what course to take. For — if 
I aaj Mj a word upon such topics now — the bulk of us, 

Mbv : " tor which pnrpoM. the father's luuna then aUiuling in tli« 
' wouJd hare hvno erased, and the new one inrart«<l ; a* here ttio 
I of Arulmrcbua would parb»p« bava been eipungad from the in- 
t, and that of Demuthenea subrtitutod. ^e aaaare and 
I nq^t both hava been expraued hy the verb lurraypd^ar, but 
■fe «M oaaeaaau-f. 

I will aahr ■•I'l. that the aeutenoe ia not itnprored by RawW* intcr- 
fniMlea. Ifo vitvpersliTa epithet ia required, when the fucta caa- 
(UMfal* tbe oriioa bave been already atstad, and the previout ckiia^ 
lAr ^ ^AfyrafX" d^oo ^^(ifoj, having do aoeh epithat* tb» autitheaia 
baum pnfVc^ if the Utt«r clause biu none. 
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Athenians, have no Bhare of common or equal riglits, like 
the wealthy; we have not indeed. They have what time 
they please allowed them for auawerinfj complaints, and tbeir 
offences come before yoti stale aud cold ; ■whereas, if anythinp 
happen to one of us, he is tried fi-eah after the act. And 
there are witnesses ready for them, aud advocates all prepared 
against us ; but for me, as you perceive, some persons are 
unwilling even to give evidence of the truth. One may 
almost give it up in despair.^ Read me the law nest, as 

1 desired. Read. 

THE LAW. 

"If any Athenian receive a bribe, or himself give one to 
another, or corrupt any person by a promise, in order to 
injure the people, or do private damage to a citizen, by any 
means or device whatsoever, let him be disfranchised, himeelf 
and his childreu, and let all tliat ho has he confiscated." - 

To show you what a wicked wi-etch he is — that he would 
Submit to say or do anything, without making any distinction 
"whether it were true or false, whether to an enemy or a friend, 
or the like — after accusing me of murder, after laying such a 
crime to my charge, he sufiFcred me to ofB.ciate for the council 
in their sessional^ worship and sacrifice, and to pluck the 
hairs of the victims on behalf of you and the commonwealth: 
he suffered me to be at the head of the religious embassy sent 
in the name of the commonwealth to Nemean Jupiter: he 
made no objection when, out of all the Athenians, I with 
two colleagues was clioscn to offer sacrifice to the awfiil 
Goddesses,* aud when I laid my hand upon the victims. 
Think ye, if ho had a tittle or a shadow of evidence to prove 
the charges that he made up against me, he would have 
allowed all this 1 I should conceive not. Well then ; it is 
clear proof, that he sought from spitefiil motives to drive me 
from my country. 

' Litsrallr : " with a. groan." Not, " quamvis moerens," &8 Seliaefer 
interprets it; though 1 agree with hija in preferring ecvehroi to «firei. 
Aiiger, who iidopta the latter reading, reudera it : " Peut^jn purler de 
ces abuB Bana gdmir ? " 

' " Vidotur deessB Sriiiuaia." — Schaefer. Or perhaps it may be under- 
stood from Sti^oi. Auger however reudera th iKtlvov, " toute sa 
famillo." 

' As to f'crfnipia Bee Vol II. p. 175. • Tho EumcnidoB. 





When he was unaWe with all his twisting to bring home 
the charge in any way to me, he turned infonnev against 
Aristarchus, evidently on my account.'^ Of the rest I say 
nothing : but when the council was sitting to consult on that 
'business, Midias presented himself — " Councinors," said he, 
" are you ignorant of the afMr? When you have the mur- 
derer" — meaning Ai'istarchus — "are you delaying and in- 
quiring'! Have you lost your senses ■? Won't you put him 
to death 1 Won't you go to hia house and arrest himl" 
Such was the language of this impudent and abominable 
creature, though the day before ho bad left the house of 
Aristarchus, aud was formerly on as intimate terras with him 
as any one, and Aristarchus before his misfortune had most 
strongly importuned me to be reconciled with this man. If 
he said this believing him to be impUcated in the charges 
which have caused his ruin, and putting faith in the tale of 
his accusers, he should not have said it even then ; for a. 
fiiend, when he is thought to have committed crime, is pretty 
well punished in losing yoiu: friendship for the future ; penal 
prosecution is left for aggi'ieved parties and for enemies. 
However let Midias ^ stand excused. But, if it appear that 
he chatted and stayed under the same roof with him, as if he 
had done nothing, and made these declarations and charges 
with a mischievous design against me, does ho not deserve to 
die ten times over, or rather ten thousand times ? To prove 
that what I say is true — tliat the day before ho said all this 
he had entered tlie house of Aiistarchus and conversed with 
him, and on the day after again (this, men of Athens, this is 
the very extremity of turpitude) he called at his house, and, 
sitting close by him and shaking hands with him in the pre- 
sence of many persons, (after that speech in tho council, in 
which he had called Aristarchus a murderer, and eveiything 

' I concur with Taylor, BciBko, Buttmann, and Schacfer, in tbiniing 
St »V< ^° ^ ^I>B ^rue reading. 

' " Thin is nothing for Midias— Bach a brute oa ho is " Lay emphasis 
on Midiat, and the force of the crigitiftl is preserved. Auger : " Toute- 
fois laisona grace de cet article b un pareil homme." Coniparb Cicero, 
"Pro Milone, 23 : 

" Quan)q\uin), hsec quidem jam tolerabilia Tidohantur : etai ffiqxialiter 
in rempubUcam, in privataa, in longiuquoe, in prupisquos, in alienas, ia 
BUOB irruobut : sed nescio quumodo jun usu obdurueret et percallucntt 
civitAtis incredibiliB patieutia." 
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that vtsxa bad.) he swore with imprecations tliat he Lad said 
nothing to his disadvautage, and never cared how he perjured 
himself, though there were men present who knew all the 
facts, and at laat even begged Aristarchus to effect a recon- 
ciliation Ijetween liimself and me — to prove all this, I will 
call the parties who were present before you. 

Is it not dreadful, men of Athena, is it not impiooa, to «U1 
a person a murderer, and then swear you never said 80 ? — to 
charge liim with murder, and yet sit under the same roof 
with him 1 And if I let oif Midias and abandon your judg- 
ment against him, I do uo wTong, as it seems; but if 1 pro- 
ceed with the case, I have deserted my post, I am an accom- 
plice in murder, I ought to be exterminated. In my opinion, 
it is just the reverse. If 1 let off Midias, I have deserted ^e 
post of justice, men of Athens, and might fiurly accuse myself 
of ra«rder;^ for assuredly I could not have liTod if I had 
done su. 

Now for the evideuce of these last fefita — call me the wit- 
nesses to them. 

■ffTTNESSES. 

"We, LysimachuB of Alopece, Demeaa of Sunium, Chaies 
of Thuricns, Philemon of Sphettiis, Moschus of Pseania, know 
that, when the information to the council was presented con- 
cerning Ariatarchus, the son of iloschus, charging him with 
having killed Niuodemus, Midiaa, the party proiiecutcd by 
Demosthenes for whom we are witnesses, came about that 
time to the council, and said, that no one but Aristarchus 
was the murderer of Nieodemus, and that Aristarchus had 
assassinated hinj, and advised the council t^ go to the house 
of Aristarchus and apprehend him. And this he said to tha 
council, having the day before supped with Aristarchus in our 
companj'. We know also, that Midias, when he left the 
council after making that communication, called again at the 
house of Aristarchus, and shook hands with him, and swore 
•with imprecations on his head, that he had said nothbg 

' Literally : " might institute a prosecution for murder ai^inat my- 
self," — -ineanijig, " I should Ijiive committed a suicidal act." Fabat : 
fCcus ich mieh dann ulbst mil IleclU da SelbitmordtM anldagtn wirdt. 
For oi) ykp ^v /lot /Siwrov, he has : terdieiUe ich gar nicht mehr c» M(a> 
And AugBr : " Je ne m^ritoroia plus de vivre.'' It meana rather, "Bfe 
would not have been tolerable." 
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to tiia council, and begged Aristarchus fco recou- 
luiii to Oemoathenea." 
WlHt am go beyond thiaf What baseness has ever equalled 
V 0mt 0*B eqiud that of Midias I He tamed iuformec 
tpiaC a DHOi in mififorttine, who hod uever wronged him, 
(vfcMlMr be maa bu friend I will not inquire.) and at that 
^mj tnam be «mm asking him to efiect a roconciliatiou between 
Uanif and mo ; nnd he dui so, aud spent money, in urder 
Ite be might dii\-e me M well os him into exile without 

A prae^oe such aa this, a contriTonce, Athenians, to 

lanlve people who seek just redretss in still further calamities, 

■ aoa a thing for me to be vexed and indignant at, and for 

(to mt of jou to diaregiird. Far otherwise. You should all 

■oHUt it, considering and observing, Athenians, 

poormt and weahaot among us are most exposed to 

; wliile niffiac» tka* have money can most readily 

ofUngn, and, instead of being punished for their 

hire persons to embarrass their accusers. You must 

oreriook these things : you should consider that a man, 

viio by fear and intimidation preTCuts our obtaining eatis- 

twtitm of him for our wrongs, in efioct deprives us of the 

rights of speech and liberty. I perhaps have 

hRfMUod (amother may repel) a false and malignant caluinuy, 

I have not been destroyed ; but what will you the many 

do, nnleas by public example you make it dreadful to all to 

their ricbas in such a way i When a man Luis answered 

kia trial upon the charges against him, then may he 

kiaiMlf on those who attacked him wrongfully; and 

thoB,^ when he sees them committing wrong, he is not 

them out of the way beforehand, not seek by fidbe 

to escape front hia own trial ; nor ought he to be 

thmI at flnflMng puniuhment, but careful from the beginning 

aot fo mWMnve himself. 

What toaulti I have auatainsd in my official ofanracter and 

* ]>kt^ : Md •Mi ^M dmrfat Dm, woiii miek dot Umttkt adMer 

Ut. 9m uwtk Aagm nhfn rn lammm, dit, letteh* SOAm Mr M- 

M im Vmama mw dmm Wff ramum, «•«*« imn» ma* Pir 

MmdmUfmmmm mJbardtl, drnxmik tirtimt, dam J^kgrnitk*' 

t^,>iMM>ai^— wii^dlK. IbUawtbaOntpartof tlw}-' 
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in my person, and how I have escaped through snares and 
ill-usage of every kind, you have heard, Athenians : and 
a good deal I pass by, for it would not be very easy to tell all; 
but thus tlie matter stands. In none of these proceedirgs 
have I alone been ^vrongcd: but by the offences toucliing the 
chorus my tribe, a tenth part of you, has been wronged as 
■well as myself; by his outrages to my person, and by his 
machiuatiouB against me, the laws are •vvronged, to whicli 
every one of you is indebted for security ; and by all these 
things the God, whose choir-master I was, is wronged, and 
the essence of holiness, whatever it be, the venerable and tbe 
divine.^ Those then, who would punish the defendant ns 
fully as his deeds deserve, should not feel as if the questioa 
concerned me alone, but considering that the laws, the God, 
the state, are all included in the same injury, they should 
take vengeance accordingly, and regard any persons who sup- 
port and stand by the defendant not merely as advocates, but 
as approvers of what he has done,- 

1 T!iat divine sanctity which, without comprehending ita nature, we 
worship and revere. Compare Euripides, Bacchse, 892 : 
Kofj^a yip havdva t'Djj.i- 
{■ftt* 'urxvv To'S' ex"*"! 
Zti ircrr' &pa t6 Saifi&vioVf 

Til t' iv XS"^^V P'iUp^ 

vufii^ov del ipvaei tc tritpuKi^St 

And Orestes, 418 : 

SovXttjo/xiv Stoa, 3ti tot' (!it1i> oi Btol' 

wliere the poet perhnps Bpesiks with some de^ee of irreverence. 

^ With the whole of this passage and whnt follows, tbe reader will 
find much to compare in the lang^uaga of Cicero against Clodius. Albert 
Qcriiard Becker truly romarke, that Clodiua was to Cicero what Midiu 
was to Demosthenes. Sec the Oration Do Horuap. lleapong. 3 : 

"Videbam illud scelua t»in iniportunum, audaciam tam immanem 
adolescentis ftirentia, nobilis, vulnerati, ton posse arceri otii finibus : 
erupturum illud malum aliquando, si impunitum fuiaset, ad pemiciem 
civitatia. Non multum mihi sane post ad odium accessit : nihil enim 
contra me fecit odio uici, sed odio severitatis, odio dignitatis, odio 
rejpublica;. Non mo magia violavit quam senatum, qtiam equitea 
Bomauoa, c^uam omncs bouoa, quom Italiam cunctam : non deniq^ue in 
me sceleratior fuit, quam in ipaos Deoa immortales." 

And Pro Mjlone, 21) : 

" Nou timeo, judice«, ne odio inimicitiarum meaniTO inflaxmu&tu 
libentiuH hsoc in ilium evomere videar quam Terius. Etenim, etsi pne-l 
cipuum e»se dcbebat, tameu ita communis erat omnium ille hostia, i ' 
in communi odio pione squahter verearetur oditim meum." 
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If Midifts, AthenianB, had behaved himself on other 

bccasions "with discretion and decejicjj if be had wronged no 

other citizen, and been thus intemperate and violent with me 

alone, I should have looked upon it as my pcquliar niia- 

fortune, and been afraid that, by showing the moderation and 

tnildness of his general conduct, ho might evade punishment 

"br his outrage on me. As it ia however, the wrongs which 

vers of you have sustained from him are bo many in 

umber and of such a character, that I am relieved from this 

.pprehension, and have now a different fear, that, when you 

iear of so many cruel injuries done by him to other men, it 

nay occur to you to reason in this sort of way : " How have 

j^ou been worse injured than any one of the rest, that yon 

take it thus to heart V It would bo impossible for mo to 

tell you of all his doings, nor conld you endure to listen to 

Jthem: indeed, if both our measures of water, all mine and 

Ul his, were added to what ia leftj it would not be sufficient. 

However i will mention the most striking and flagrant; or 

rather I will do this — read to you all the memoranda, as 

i have set them down for myself; and I will begin with 

■whichever you would liie to hear first, then go to another, 

and so on with the remainder, as long as you choose to listen. 

There is a vast variety of them, a multitude of outrages, 

tricks upon relations, impieties to the gods ; and there ia 

thardly a place ^ in which you will not find many acta worthy 

fef death to have been committed by him. 

[Memoranda of tfte misdeeds of Midias are read to 
ike jury. "^ 

These are the things that he has done to every man that 
came across him, Athenians: and I have omitted others; 
[for no one could recount all at once the long series of out- 
itJigea which Midias during his whole life has been guilty of. 
It is curious however to sea what a pitch of arrogance ho 
has reached by never having been punished for any of them. 
Kothiug that could be done between man and man waa bril- 

• ' TiSiros. " Noa intelligam de loco oratorio s. aefle argtimentomm, 
Vt duumviris pHcolaris plaeuit, aed sensu proprio. Dioit Orator Midiam 
hhique loconini, quocunqiie ncoesserit, domi forisque, capitalia perpe- 
(rawe. Qunnquain fadlo concedam hoe dictum esse ir7rtpffo)i,tK<intpor. 
Eodetn aupurlatio, quio hie est de loco, de tempore sequitur t. 23." — 
fiar/er. 
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liant or brave or desperate ^ enough for him, as I imagine ; 
unless he could aflfront a whole tribe and coxincil and clasSi^ 
and buUy a large number of you in a body, he considered bit 
life would be insupportable. And other matters I pass by, 
though I could tell you plenty. But of the horsemen, wio 
went on the expedition with him to Argura,'' you all Burely 
know how he spoke in the assembly, after he returued 
from Chalcis, accusing them and saying, that the troop «ent 
out was :i disgrace to the republic : and you remeniher the 
abuse which he lavished upon Cratiuus about the affair, wlioi 
he was going (as I am informed) to assist him. How wickei 
and audacious must have been the conduot of a man, who 
wantonly provoked suoh a quarrel with bo many of his fellow- 
citizens ! But let me ask, Midias — are they a disgrace to the 
republic, who crossed over in order, and with auch accoutre- 
ments as were proper for nieu about to march against the 
enemy and take the field with their allies 1 — or ai-e you, wJw 
at tiio drawing of the lots prayed that you miglit not be 
chosen for servicej who never yet put ou your cuirass, whe 
rode on a saddle-mule* from Argura in Euhooa, and carried 

' 'AJini' ftii'iSToif. Pabst gives it literally ; todesmirdif/. Auger: 
" capitiil." Bnttmann calls it in his iioto a Barcastic expression ; tut it 
ap]i«arH nlso that ho saggested tlje rending i^iov airov. Schaefer vooM 
oiiiit daidrou, iia Imving crept iu from tlie zuiu^n. 

^ The clu8a of kiiif^hta ; ou apjHarii from what follows. 

' The course of these events ttiipears to have hcen us follows : — ^Tlu 
expedition to EubcEQ started with I'hoeion in the early paut of Anthe- 
sterioQ (February). Phocion being in dangw at Taiuyn», Beads intelli- 
gence of it to Athens ; and the Coimcil resolve to send reinforcements, 
including all the remainder of the cavalry. While these were pre- J 
paring, news urrivee of the victory at TamyniB, and the BuocomtB 
are pontponed till after the celebration of the gi-aa-t Diouyaia in El«- " 
pheboliuu (March), at which Midisa committid the ti-eapasses hereiB 
complained of. After the festival a reinforcement is despatched, 
Demosthenes aocompanying the infantry, and Midins, who was hi]i]aicb, 
leatling the cavalry ; but ho weot with them only as far na Argiir*, 
from which ho returned to join the ship of wliich he was trierarch. 
The Bnme horsemen that went to ICubtea with Madias were uftarTCanii 
sent to Olynthus, and Midias denounced them as a WTctched troop, 
perhaps to excuse hia own desertion of them. (Compare po^es biX, S60, 
607, 578, Orig.) 

* 'Aarfuifiri, according to Ulpion, was a sort of ohair or easy saddk < 
with a back to it, placed upon a mule. The uiulc itself was called by tbt j 
same name. Midias is reproached with effeminacy for riding in u mum^ 
which became only women or tuTuliiis. See Becker's Churicles, p. I27i| 




iloake and beakers and casks, which were seized by the col- 
■ctors of customs?^ AU this waa reported to us solditrs of 
e heavy -arnaed j for we did not cross over to tlw same pJace 
■s the horsemen. Tlien, because Archction or some ouo else 
I joked you about it, must you bully them all 1 If you did, 
iMidiaa, what the horsemcu of your tioop say you did, and 
what you complained of their representing, you wore re- 
proached with justice; for you were injuring aud di()|,Tacing 
the troop aud the people here and the whole republic. If it 
aras pure scandal made up by some persons against you, aud 
the rest of the soldiers, instead of reproviug them, were 
Relighted at your mortification, it is plain that, from your 
eneral life, they believed you to be deserving of such re- 
iroach. You ouglit therefore to behave yourself with more 
decency, not to run down thom. But you threaten oil, bully 
all : you expect others to look after your pleasiu-e, but never 
look to do yourself what will give no paiu to others. Aud the 
most shocking thing of all, the most strikiu^; mark of inso- 
lence, in my opinion, is this — that you should come foi-wiird, 
you abomitiablo fellow, aud deuouuce such a number of men 
in a body ! Any one but you would have shuddered at the 
thought of it. 

I observe, men of the jury, in the oafse of other people who 
,re brouglit to trial, that the offences laid to their charge are 
one «r two, while they have arguments of this sort in abun- 
dance — "What man here knows anything of the kiud against 
me '( Who lias ever seen mo doing such a thing ? No one bos. 
These men calumniate me out of spite ; I am oppi-essed by 
false testimony" — and the like. With Midiaa however it is 
It the revei-se. I tnke it, you all know hia disj)osition, his 
ive aud overbearing beliaviour; aud some of you, I dare 
liave been wondering about things which they know 
iselves, but have not heard from me new, Mauy of the 
ijured parties don't even like to tell all that they have 
Buffered, dreading this man's violence and litigiousuess, and 
"the fortune which makes such a despicable fellow strong and 

Transl. ; and alao Butttnann'a peventli ExcuraiiB, in wliii-'h he supports 
'dpian's roading, it' turrpafirji Si ixoiftrifo! apyvpat Tijs /( E,uBo as. 

' Bucb (irticlea w these were loukcd on by the offieera of tho cub- 
■toBu not as military baggage, but ua mer^ihuadue, which was liable to 
^o vsmtKoa-rii, or duty of two ])«r cent, charged on importa and 
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terrible : for where a rogue and a bully is supported by wealtii 
and power, it is a wall of defence against any attack. Let 
Midias be etrippcd of liia possessiong, and most likely he will 
not play the bully: if he should, he will bo less regarded 
than the humblest man among you; he will rail and bawl to 
no purpose thou, and bo punished for any misbehaviour, like 
the rest of us. Now, it seems, PolyeuctuB and Timocratea 
and the ragamuffin Euctemon are his body-guard: these are 
a sort of mercenaries he keeps about him, and others also 
besides them, a confederate band of witnesses, who nerer 
trouble you openly, but by simply nodding their heads afBrm 
any iio with perfect ease. By the PowerSj I don't believe 
they get any good from him ; but they are wonderful people, 
Athenians, for makipg up to the rich, and attending on 
them and giving evidence. All this, i take if, is formidable 
to any of you that hve by youraelvea aa well as yon can; and 
therefore it is you assemble together, that, whej-e taken sepa- 
rately you are overmatched by any one, either in friends or 
riches or anything else, you may collectively be more tbfta a 
match for him, and put a stop to his insolence. 

Possibly however an argument of this sort will be ad- 
dressed to you ; " Why did such a person, after sustaining 
such and such an injury, never demand satisfaction of mei 
or why" — naming perhaps some other aggrieved party. I 
imagine you all know the reasons why people forbear to seek 
redi-ess : there ia want of leisure, love of quiet, inability to 
speak, lack of means, and a thousand other causes. Yet I 
conceive, it docs not become the defendant to allege this now, 
but to show that he is not guilty of what I charge him with: 
if he cannot show it, he deserves to perish all the more; fof 
if he is BO mighty a person as to be able to do these things, 
and prevent each of us in turn from calling him to account, 
you ought all, now you have him in your power, to take 
common vengeance upon him, as a common enemy of the 
state. 

Aloibiades,-' we know, lived in Athena in the days of her 

^ The political actions of this oxtraordinary man ara related ia the 
loat fo\ir bookfl of TLucydides and the first of Xeuophou's History. As 
to hia peJip-ee, the curiouB may consult the notua of Palmer and other* 
in the Appai-atua Criticua, and those of Spalding iind Buttmaun. Of 
his praiik3 aud frolica we have a pretty ample aceoimt ia the Life of 
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■Meat pro^terity. How many and how important were the 
wvicw ho hod rendered to the people; yet see how your 

ndarcl^ aod tlie oratioa of Andocideg against Um, fully beariug out 
A* dMMcter giren him W Antinthencg (Athcnxua, r. 220), that he wu 
•wrfiMwi aal (It 7vi'ai>coir ni «it ti^v iK^yir Saureuf, Amoog other 
Wiwdfttii^ We haTe the following : 

Ba fan Uipponicus, one of the wealthiest citizens of Athens, a skp 
k Iha &M, eaerely liecauae he had boasted to «ome of his boon coiu- 
■lina Ibat he would do it. He afterwards made a humble upology 
bHl^ tatd married his daughter Eiipparete, with whom he received 
iMrtfan at ten talents. 

Biyparat* afterwards left bis house for ill-usage, and sued for a 
finne; bat when she attended the Archon's office, Alcibiadea carried 
W b«A by force, and §he continued to live with him till her death. 
IliotMM diarges him with attempting to murder her brother Callias, 
k«rlar to g«t the whole of their fitthcr'a patrimony. 

T%» ttarj of his imprisoning Agathnrcfaus is told differently by 
AiitoMns and Plutarch, and without the excuse mentioned by Demo- 
MbtOM. It was a trick, by which he compelled AgatharchuB to paint 
Vf Mm booae and to break another engagement. 

TW iflMalt upon Tauruas was like that of Midiu upon Demosthenes, 
tmifi tbmt it does not appear to have been malicious. Andoddes says 
^hmt, iwitwitlutaiiding the displeasure of the spectators, the nmpiret) 
Ml vtftar or favour gave Alcibiadea the prize. 

A iwonkable instance of his setting the laws at defiance is men- 
taaal ia AUiwhwm, ix. 407. Hegemon the Thoaion, a famous composer 
«f ■■•dlMh IwTUig been summoned to appear to on action, applied to 
AloUadM tor ami stance. Alcibiadea went with him to the record 
fcnt in the temfJe of Cybele, and with his ovra hand erased the 
^mUk bad been lodged against his friend. The plaintiff was eu 
Uwt be abandoned the cause, and the offii^iols, who should 
prrweetiied him, hushed the matter op. 
Jl'. t^ Olympic festival, where he gained so many prizes and mode 
—I sfJcodid an appearance, he appropriated to bin own use a chariot 
sad pair belonging to Diomed, on Athenian, availing himaelf of his 
with the Elean manogeta to accomplish such a piece of 




mad £rsaka soon became notorious over all Oreeoe. Some one 
I ihaX Sparta could not have borne two Lysanders, nor Athena 
*■■ Aksbfakdca. (Athenaiua, xii. 535.) Unhappily he did not conBne 
itmmU to aractteal jokes upon individuals, but ]>layed political tricks 
iWl wtn Mtal to hia country. Timon the misanthrope is said to have 
Jsfulitod at seeing hia aptitude for mischief. Shakspeare, who 
' tkia ia nutarch, has improved on it in bis Timnn uf Athena. 
I Uwrv ia no better deaoription (in a short compass) of the tem- 
nr «ad ebaneter of Alcibtades than what is contoioed in the lines of 
IfhtoylMnne. Itana>, 1431. 

^ V impt^T) rii, vett rpiwoii i»7)peTiir. 
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ancestors dealt with him, when he thought proper to be[ 
offensire and iusoleut. It is assuredly from no wish to likes 1 
Midias to Alcibiadea that I mention the case ; 1 am Eot so 
silly or so stupid ; but to make you seo and understand, meu j 
of Athens, that there is nothing, there can be uuthiug, neither] 
birth nor riches nor power, wliich the mass of the people 
ought to tolerate, if accompanied witli insolence. Alcibiiides, 
Athenians, is said to have been by his father's side of tbe 
race of the Alcmaconids; who, as we are told, were driveu 
into exile by the tyrants for espousing the democi-atic paitT, 
and, having borrowed mouey from Delphi, liberated the com- 
monwealth and expelled the sons of Piisistratus.'^ By hi& ■ 
mother's side he came from Hipponicus and that house whick ' 
boasts of mauy signal obligations confen^ed upon the peopia 
And, besides having these things in his favour, he hiniaelf 
took arras for the people, twice in Samos and a. third time in 
Athena,' displaying loyalty to his country not by gifts of 
money or worda, but by hazarding his life. Nay more; hoi 
had been competitor in the chariot-race at Olympia, and had! 
won victories and garlands; and he was considered (iistlieyf 
tell us) to be of all men the ablest general and most ehxjueatl 
speaker. Nevertheless your ancestors, his contemporaries ! 
did not for any of these reasons allow him to insult them, 
but banished and esilod him from the city ; and the Lacedx- 
■raoniana being then powerful, they submitted to have Decelesi 
fortified against them, and to havo their ships taken, and t* I 
the last extremities, deeming it more honourable to sufier 
anything by compulsion than consent to be treated with 
indignity. Yet what outrage did Alcibiades ever commit 
equal to that which Midias is now proved to be guilty of! 
He slapped Ta ureas on the cheek, vrhile discharging the , 
choragio offioa Gnuited. But it was an act done by oaftj 
choir-master to another; and he was not then violating th 
present law, for it had not then been enacted. He imprisons 
Agatharchiis the painter, so they say; but he Imd caught 
him in a trespass, we are told; and it is not fair even to men- 
tion it to his reproach. Ho mutilated the busts of Hermes. 
All acts of impiety, I conceive, should be visited with the 

• Soo more particularly Herodotus vi. 123, Jto. 
' When he maroLed with the AtheniaiiB to Eleusis, and enabled 
them to celebrate the Mysteries. (Xenophon, Helen. L c. 4. s. 20.) 




anger; and can the total destruction of a sacred robe 
irvui the mutilation of Hermes' busta I Of that offence 
Midias stands convicted. Let us compare the casea.^ 
Who is Midioa, and who arc they to whom he so demeana 
kimself ? Rest assured, men of the jui-y, that (besides being 
Aishcinourable) it would be uidawful and uniitrliteous in you, 
the descendants of such a people, when you have got in yoiu: 
power a rascally and outrageous buJly, a mere nobody and 
the son of nobody,- to accord him either mercy or pity or 
&vour. Why should you? Por his services as general! 
Why, even aa an indiridual soldier he is not good for any- 
thing, miich less as a leader of others. But for bis speeches? 
In none did he ever utter a word for the public good, but ho 
abuses exery one's priTf:ite character. For his fixmily's sake 
peradventure. And which of you is ignorant of his mys- 
terious birth, resembling what one sees in. a tragedy? Two of 
the most opposite thinjis have befallen him. His I'eal mother 
who brought hini forth was the moat sensible of human 
teiugs, while she that passed for his mother, she that took him 
■uppoaititiously, was the most foolish of all women. Why? 
3»caui>e the oue sold him as soon as he was bom ; the other, 
then she might have purcliased a better for the same price, 
itoug^t Midias. And hence it is, that having obtained advan- 
fta^^ to which he was not entitled, having found a country 
which of all states is reputed to be the most constitutionally 
governed, he is able in no way, as it seems, to bear his for- 
tune or to make use of it. His nature, essentially barbarous 
and hateful to the Gods, drags him violently oUj and makes it 
■evident that he treats his present privileges as if they were 
not his own ; which indeed is the cjvse. 

' He oontra.9ta tbo caao of Midias with that of Alcibiadea. The 
Argument was simple and obvioua. " The Athenians of foiiner dnys 
naoisbed Alcibiadca for hi? miabchaviour, notwithstandiiig hia high 
lirth and varioujj ineritB. You, the descendants of those AtiiemauB, 
VrouLd be bound in like manner to punish Midias, even if he had all 
febe good qualities of Alcibiades. But when you sfee that, instead of being 
" >bort], brare, generous, and eloquent, be is an utterly coutemptible 
in all respects, it would bfl toonatrous if you showed him any 
after taking such dariug liberties with his fellow-countrymen." 
orator, not uhoosing to follow the argument step by step, breaks at 
into the concluiiion, 
' KT)itm uriSati^Sty. Auger and Pabst follow Wolf's interpretation, 
* viliAaimum Uomiuem." 1 follow Sehiiefer. 
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The performances of this odious wretch having been such 
OS I have enumerated, Bome of his intimate friends, men of 
the jury, camo adviaing me to withdraw and compromise tlie 
cause ; not suooeeding with me, they never dared to say that 
he had not oolamittcd gross offences and merited the heaviest 
punishment, but took this ground, that he had already beoa 
found guilty and condemned. " What penalty," said they, 
" do you expect the court will inflict upon him J Don't you 
see that he is wealthy, and will speak of trierarchies and 
official services? Mind that he doesn't beg himself off by it 
and laugh at you, paying much less to the state than what 
he oifers you." Now, in the first place, I don't believe an 
Athenian jury capable of anything mean, nor imagine they 
wiD sentence him to any lighter penalty than one by which 
his insolence will bo checked; that is, either death, or at 
least, confiscation of his property. In the next place, aa to 
his official services, his trienivchies aud such matters, I will 
tell you what I think. If this be to serve public offices, to 
say before you in all the assemblies and on every occasion, 
" Wo are the people who serve public offices, we arc tbo men 
who advance the tfixes, we are the wealthy class" — if to talk 
in this stylo is to serve public offices, I acknowledge that 
Midias is the most magnificent person in the state ; for surely 
his harsh and unfeeling way of talking about these thinga 
grates upou our ears in every assembly. But if you want to 
know what official services he really performs, I will tell you; 
and mark how fair a test I will bring him to, comparing him 
with myself 

The defendant, Athenians, being about fifty years ol 
age or somewhat less, has served no more public offices thao 
I have, who am thirty-two. And I served the trierarchy, 
immediately after quitting boy's estate, at that period when 
we were two together iii command, and when we defrayed the 
whole cost out of our private purses, and manned the ships 
ourselves.^ The defendant, when he was at tlio age which. 
I am now, had not begun to serve offices ; he has only entered 
upon the duty since you have e.stabliahed the company of 
twelve hundred,'^ from whom these men, collect a talent, and 
for that sum procure a deputy-captain; then the state finds 

" See Bijokh'a Public Economy of Athene, Trans], ii. 833. 

* Ibid. iL 341. Ami see the flret volume of tllia work, Appendix T« j 
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tlie crews and provides tackle: so tlie resuU is, that some of 
them really spend nothing, and, while they appear to have 
served an office, have enjoyed exemption from all other 
Bcrvicea. 

Well, but what else^ He has once furnished a tragic 
chorus ; I have furnished a chorus of flute-players : and that 
the expense of thia greatly esceeda the cost of the other, every 
■ one must be aware. And my service now was voluntary; Lis 
I then waa forced upon him by a tender of CKchangc, for which 
surely he can deserve no thanks. What besides I I have 
feasted my tribe, and furaiahed a chorus at the Panatheniea : 
he has done neither. I was ten years director of one of your 
tax-boards, paying as much as Phonnio and Lysithides and 
Cullajschrus and the wealtiiiest people, not from property in 
ray possession, (for I had been robbed by my guardians,) but 
ii'om the reputation of what my father left me and what 
I ought to have obtained on coming of age.-' Thus have I 
dealt by the people : how has Midias ? 2Jot even to this day 
las he been director of a board of taxes, though he never was 
deprived by any one of the least part of hia inheritance, but 
received from his father a large estate. Where then are liis 
gi-and doings 1 Where are his official services and magnificent 
outlays? I Civqnot see, unless one looks at these things — he 
has built a house at Elousis so large as to darken all in the 
place; and he carries hia wife to the mysteries, or anyn'here 
else that she likes, with his white pair from Sieyon;^ and he 

' ^oKinatrelvra. " After passing tlxut esammation, as to 'birth, &.O., 
vrhich entitled me to be enrolled ua a citizen." This was in Mb 
eighteeoth year. 

' " Very little can ho said of the carnages of the Qreeks, and even 
their general eliape is involved in doubt. Of names wo have but a 
scanty list, the geueral terms id-jos and SxiifR being mostly employed. 
The use of carriages waa very limited, ami he who used one in the city 
Mid environs was aet down aa effeminate and proud. (Demoathenea 
Doat. Phsenipp. 1046 ; Aristophanes, Theam. 811.) It was considered 
arrogant even in women, Hence Lycurgiis tho orator caused a l»w to 
te enacted that the women should not driTe to Eleusis, that the poorer 
classes might not feel tho distinction. His own wife however trans- 
gn'ssed the law, and ho Lad to silence tho informers with a talent." 
; — Bocker'a Chariclos, Tratiel. p. 126, note 26. 

The ancient kings of Sicyon used to drvTo white mules ; and there- 
fore, as TTlpian says, the white pair of Sicyontana would "be deemed a 
mark of arrogance in Midiasi, rpv^t d^oS koI TvpairyiK^t ivvaias 
TfKfi-hpuiy, 
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himself pushea ^ tlirough the market-place vnth three or four 
attendants, talking of beakers and driiiking-lioms and saucere- 
loud eoough for the passers-by to hear. 1 know not how the 
mass of the people are benefited by wliat Midias purchases 
for Ilia luiury and pride; but I see that the insolence which 
they encourage in him reaches a good many of J'ou, and some 
of the humblest too. Theu don't honour and admire thiagi 
of this kind always ; don't judge of liberality by these tests, 
whether a man builds splendid honKGS, or has many female 
Bervauts or handsome furniture ; but look who is spirited and 
libera] in those things which the built of you share the 
enjoyment of. Midias, you will find, has nothing of that kind 
about him. 

Oh, but he gave a ship of war : ' I am certain be will 



' 2i)j3«I. " Hoc Cicero appellat p/:r forum volitare. Fortitia tuam 
GnDcam, ubi iiio»t summotua occurreutium." — Sjialdimj. See Orat 
Catiliu. iL 3. 

" " The common forms of drinking-Tessels which perpetually recur 
on monuments are the k^\i(, the <fniKi\, aud the Kopx^iriav, or, whit 
much resembles it, the KdrHapo!. The «cu\i{ occiu-s luost frequently, 
and when empty is penorally held by one of its two handlcg. Th» 
tpid^fl, a kind of saucer, without handls or foot, was laid on the paha 
of the left hand, whilst the right Bometimea holds a drinkinig-borQ. 
These were called Kffma or ^trra, Rnd occur in nmuifold shapes. Tli» 
origuml tuid oldest shape is that of the eiinple bulIook'B hurti, Imt Lh* 
pointed end. of this was afterwards trauefonued into the figures of 
diveia beasts. The proper poriiv had an opening in the bottom, front 
which the wine poured into the mouth of the drinker. Innsmneh u 
the funif differed nothing in form from the Ktpas, it is not surprising that 
the name ia also applied to Bimt1arly-ehape<l vessels having no oponing. 
According to the kind of head in •which the lower end of the rhj'ton 
termiuatod, bo was it named ; hk, for example, ■jpl'vf', iiinpas, Tmros, Ilir 
faros, and ao on." — Becker's Chariclos, Transl. p. 108, note 31. 

The ^vtAv and the Kvy.&iov are hoth described by Athenieus, xi. 4S1, 
497. The latter was named from its boat-like shape. 'ETi^Tjisiy rl 
Ttorfipiay Koi trriviv t^ cx^tioxi, wapifioiov ithoi^. Martial speaks of 
them both, — viii. 6 : 



And ii. 3!> : 



Archetypii vetnli nihil est odiosiiis Eudd : 
Ficta Sagirotioo cymbia lualo Into. 

Cum sint cmi-a tibi simulont quae comua lima:. 
In rhytio potoros Phcebo l&vare podos. 



" This mean-s that he voluntpered to be trierarch. The state found 
the vessel itself: the iieraon who provided the outfit and put it ia 
Bailing condition might well he said " to give a ship to the state ; " fwv 



boast of this and saj, " I gave you a ship." Now take my 
•advice, meu of Athens. If he guve the liliip from patriotic 
motives, be thiuikfiil to him, requite him aa he deseiTes for 
■ his kindness; but don't permit him to be insolent: that 
should not for any consideratiou be allowed. If however ho 
can be shown to liave acted from base and dastardly motives, 
don't you be imposed upon. How can you know tlie truth ? 
I will explain even this, but I must give the whole story : it 
■will not take long to tell from the beginning. 

You had voluntary contributions first for the expedition to 
Euboea.'^ Midias wa.s not iu those, but I was; and my col- 
league in the triei"archy was Pliilinus the son of Nicostratua, 
A second time you had them for Olynthus." Midias was not 
in those either: yet surely a man of public spirit should 
como forward upon every occasion. Thirdly, there have been 
these last voluntary contributions. Hero ho was a contri- 
butor. How 1 When offers of contiibutiou were made iu the 
council, he was present and made no offer. But when news 
was brought that the ti-oops at Tamynse were surrounded, and 
the council passed a resohition to scud out all the remaining 
horsemen, including the defendant, he, dreading the campaign, 
■came forward at the ensuing assembly, before even the com- 
mittee-men had ta.ken their scats, and announced lumself 
a contributor. That his object was to shirk the camjiaign, 
and not to be goneroup, is too clear even for him to deny. 
How does that appear? By liis subsequent conduct: for in 
the first instance, when it was determined after some dis- 
cussion in the assembly, that the reinforcement of horse was 
not then neoessarj^ and the people had cooled about the 
expedition, he did not go on board the siiip which ho had 
given, but sent out the resident alien Pamphilus, the Egyjitian, 
wliile he himself stayed at homo and did those acts at the 

vntil this wbb done, the empty hulk was of no Bervice. Biickh how- 
^ «TBr Bpeaks doubtfully bh to tho meaning of the expression. (Public 
I jEoonomy of Athena, Tranal. iL 352.) 

' Tkis was tho expedition agitinBt tho Thcbana, aa to which aee 

Tolume II. p. 257. The trierarchy of Domoathenes ia the aaLine as that 

»pf>ken of At page 91. 

' Whether this was an expedition againHt tho Olynthiana while they 
.wore in allianoo with Philip, or one of thoee sent to their succour 
[fUgBinct FbiUp iu 350 — 319 B.C., ia a debatable point Sockh and 
' ^lirlwiiU take the former view ; Qrote the latter. 
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Dionjsia for which ho is now upon his trial. Afterwards, 
when Phocion the general sent for the cavalry from Argura'^ 
to take their turn of service, and he was caught in his 

' Heiskc thinks that the wordg roiis i^ 'Apyoupat hnrias denote bont- " 

men who had servod at Argura and returned to Athena. Buttmann 

ndopta tho Bama view. Yet, according to the cooimon rule of construe- 

tion, thcae words Bhoold be underfltood of horsetaea who were at Arjura 

when Phociou aect for thorn. And it ty no meona appears from other 

[)P.rt9 of the oration, that these homomen had ever returned from Argura 

to Atlien.t, LoukiDg at the varioua passages in which, the circumstances 

of the KubosaQ campaifpi are referred to by Deinoathenes, I am inolioed 

to think that Midioa and hijs troop of Iiorae went only once to Eubcea, 

and not twice, aa Keiske supposes. It appcarii from tho beginning' of 

this page (587), that just before tho battle of Tamynm Midias and all 

the cavaiiy not with Phocion'a army (roii iisoKolitovi I'mrfoj) were at 

Athens. The Couiitil order them to be sent out, and Midias (b«ijiB 

one of the two hipparchs) would have had to go with them ; to avoid 

which (according to Demosthenes) he volunteered to be trierarch. Th« 

Asseiably countermiuid the order of Council ; and Midiaa, to escape 

personal service of the trierarchy, sends out Pamphilus aa his deputy. 

After the Dionyaia however a troop of horse is despatched to Ai^ura, 

perhaps to take posftession of that place, which fell into the hands of 

the Athenians through the victory of Tamynre. Midias accompanies 

them. He wfta not able to avoid it, bia ship having sailed, and his name 

having been drawn for the service. (P. 558 ; ruv trwrrpartvaatLitmY 

imrtav (is'Apyovpav. ... d /it) Ka^^t'iv lix^/ituoi t£v i^i6ifTuii, Zt' ixKripov.) 

A reinforcement of infantry was sent about the same time. To these 

Demosthenes was attached. (P. 558 : raura yip tls toIj &w\(ra! itfias 

amfyyiXKiTo, &c.) It is very possible that the infantry were sent off 

before the Diouysia, (this may perhaps be implied by the words oi*. 

iSoKfi rris Tore bnrfuir fiorjOfias JjSij Suv), and Demopthenes, staying to 

perform his chorale duty, did not join them tUl afterwards, and was 

for that very reason indicted by Euctemon. Phocion, BtiU carrying on 

military operations, and deairing to relieve the horse who had served 

at Tamynsc, or to exchange them for a more efficient troop, sent foe ■ 

those stationed at Argura. Midias, instead of marching with them, ■ 

went to take command of hia ship, which hod helped to convoy the ^ 

troops and was then lying in some port of Eubooa, perhaps Chalcia. 

(P. 658 : Be" fiKfy ix XaKxiSos.) It was on this occasion that he rode on 

the mule from Argura, as there deKcribed. Ot> (ruvt^^KBfi/ in this |>as- 

sage signifies, not that Midias avoided going from Athens with tha 

cavali-y, but that he did not go vrith them to join Phocion. The whole 

fleet afterwards aasembled at Styra, a port of Euboea to the south of 

Eretria, from which it convoyed the troops on their return to Athena; 

while Mlidias, lingering behind, brought home the various articles men- 

tioned in pp. 558, £68. 

Any view that we may take of these occurrcnoea muat be open to 
doubt ; first, because there are links of the story to be supplied by con- 
jecture; and, secondly, because we cannot fully rely on the accuracy of 
every statement made by the orator. 
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anceuvring, then this dastardly wretch, quitting the post 
assigned to him, went off to his ship, and declined to serve 
"with those horsemen whom he thought proper to command 
st Athens. Had there been nny danger by sea, it is plain be 
■would have gone off to the land. Not thus did Niceratus 
act,^ the son of Miciaa, the beloved, the ohildlesa,^ the utterly 
feeble in body: not thus Euctemon the son of Asioti, nor 
Euthydemus the son of Stratoeles. They volunteered each of 
tbern to give a trireme, but did not run away from the cam- 
paign : tlieir ships they presented in sailing condition as a 
free boon to the commonwealth, but they resolved to do per- 
sonal service in the place where the law commanded them. 
Kot So the hipparch Midias : he deserted the post assigned 
him by the laws, and \^ill reckon that as an obligation, for 
which he ought to render an account to the state. Such 
a trlerarchy as this, by heavens ! what should it be called ? — • 
a farming of taxes and a two-pcr-cent,'* a desertion of post, 
a running away from service, and the like — or an act of 
liberality ? Having no other way to get himself exempted 
from serving with the cavalry, Midiaa has discovered this new 
sort of two-per-cent for it. For here again — when all the other 
volunteer trierarchs wore convoying you, at the time when 
yoa sailed home from Styra, he alone took no part in the 
convoy; but disregarding you, he was getting in stakes and 
sheep and planks for his private reaidence and wood for his 
Bilver-works : and the trierarchy has been a lucrative job to 
this despicatle fellow, not a performance of duty. As to the 
truth of these atatements — though indeed most of them are 
within your own knowledge — I will call witnesses before 
you. 

• Tlie grandson of that Niceratus who perished under the Thirty 
Tymntu, ^and who was the gon of Nicia* the eminent general. See 
Buttnuum'a eighth Kxcuraus. 

• He might therefore perhaps Kave had an esouee for staying at 
Jiome, as the lost Burvivor of his family, which by hio death would have 
Ipeen lo«t to the republic, Pabet foUowa the reading of ircui. 

" " I » &nner of taxes or an importer of merchandise obtaina con- 
la advantages, the one by preying a small rent, the fther by 
B small duty to the state, bo Midiaa, by defraying the mode- 
t of a trierarchy, avoided the trouble and danger of military 





" Wgj CIqoq of Sunium, Aristocles of Pseaaia, PampMus,' 
Niceratiis of Acherdus, Euotemon of Sphettim, at the time 
when we Bailed back from St^Ta with our wliole fleet, were 
ourselves triorarcha, as also was Midias, the party now prose- 
cuted by Demostlienes for whom we are witnesses. The 
whole fleet was sailing in order, and the tricrarclis had oom- 
inaud not to Koporate until their arrival, when Midias stayed 
behind the fleet, loaded his ship with wood and Btokos and 
sheep and some other tilings, and arrived in Pineus by him- 
self two days after, and did not assist the other ti'ierarchs in 
bringing the fleet into port." 

If his deeds and services, men of Athens, were really what 
ho will tell you and brag of presently, and not what I show 
tlieni to have beau, surely even then he would not bo entitled 
by Ids Bci'viocs to escape the punishment of his insolence. I 
know that many persons have conferred benefits upon you — 
not in the st^de of these Bervices performed by Miilias — some 
by victories at sea, some by captui-e of cities, othere by the 
orectiuu of glorious trophies for the commonwealth; yet to 
uooe of them have you ever granted, nor would jou grant, 
6uch a privilege as this, for each to iusult his private enemies 
wlicu he pleases and as he msiy. Even llarmodius and Ari- 
Btogitou had no such liberty, though on them you have 
bestiiwod the Ijighest honours for the highest deserts ; nor 
would you have endured that any one should add to the pillar, 
" and it shall be lawful for them to insult whom they please." 
For on this vciy account they received their other honour^ 
beoauso they hud put the insolent down. 

That he has obtained from yon, men of Athens, not only 
the full rcoomponse of his own official services, (which would 
have been very small), but one ample enough even for the 
greatest, I will proceed to show, lest you should imagine that 
you owe auythiug to this desjjicable fellow. You, Athenians, 
elected him, such as he is, to be steward of the Paralus,^ and 
again to be commander of horse, though he is not able to ride 

' Probably the same Panrphan* wliotn Midina deputed at firrt <• 
eominaiid his shin, and who, being an ulieu, did not belong to tag 
Attic towiwhip. 

' The sacred galley so called, Seo Vol, I. p. 106. 
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tlirougli the market-place in the processions; and Buperin- 
tendent of the Mvsteries ^ formerly, and sacrificer, and piir- 
chaeer of victims,-' and the like. Then, by the Gode ! do you 
oonBider it a slight boon and recompense, that the meanness 
and cowardliness and basencBB of his nature should be mended 
by your honours ai:d dignities and appointmenta i Only take 
these things from him — "1 have been commander of horse: 
•I have been steward of the Pat:alus" — and what else is he 
good for ] Surely you know that, when he became steward 
of the Panilus, he plundered the Cyzicenes of more th.in five 
' talents, and, to escape pnoishment for it, he pushed about 
and plagued the men in every way, and made the law-treaty 
e nullity, whei-eby he has set their state at enmity with oiurs, 
and kept the money to himself;^ and that, since he has been 
created hipparoh, he has ruined your cavalry, passing such 
Jaws as he himself afterwards denied having passed. And 
being steward of the Parahia, at the time when you made 
your expedition aguinst the Thebans to Eubosa, though he 
•waB commissioned to lay out twelve talents of the public 
«Qoney, and had your orders to sail and convoy the tj-oops, he 
nevor executed his duty, but arrived after the truce which 
Diocles concluded with the Thebans; and then ho was beaten 
<in sailing by one of the common galleys ; eo well had he 
equipped the sacred galley. Again, as hipparch — what think 
ye of the rest? — even a horse, a horse this man of wealth and 
Bpleudomr could not make up his mind to purchase, but con- 
ducted the proces.sions ou another man's hoi-se, one belonging 
to Philomolus of Pa;ania ; and this all the horsemen bnow. 
However I will prove my statements. Call me the witnesses 
lo them. 

I I will advert now, men of Athens, to tliose who have 
already undergone your seuteuce, after the assemblj- bad pro- 
See Appendix TI. 

There were ten Upoiroiol elected e-very year to condxict tlio principal 
Scae ; and also fiowvat who purchased oxon for victtma. See 
li, Public Economy of Athens. TrwiBl. i. 289. 
This, according to Ulpinu, was n privBteering act committed in the 
cial war ; for which, as the Cyzictsnea could obtain so rodresB, they 
the eoeadeg of Athens. As to the iriift$ol>a, see Vol. L p. 91, 
U 
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iiouiiced them, guilty of profaning the festival; and I will 
show what puaiahment thay have received from you, and 
what they had done to descri^o it, that you may contrast 
their cases with the acts of the defendant. 

First tlien — that I may begin with the last conviction — 
the people resolved that Evander the Thespian had com- 
mitted a contempt of the Mysteries, upon a complaint against 
iiim by Menippiis a Cariaii. The law concerning the Mys- 
teries is the same aa this concerning the Dionysia, and it was 
passed subsequently to this. "What, men of Athens, had 
Evander done to call for your condemnation ! Listen. He 
had obtained a verdict against Menippus in a mercantile 
cause,^ and being unable (aa he said) to catch bim before, he 
seized hia person while staying here at the Mysteries. The 
people condemned him on this account, and there was nothing 
further ^u the case; and when ho camo into court, you were 
disposed to punish him with death, but, the complainant 
coming to terms, you compelled him to forego the whole of 
the judgment which ho had formerly recovered, amounting to 
two talents, and to pay such damages as the man computed 
he had sustained by stopping to prosecute. Here was one 
person, out of a private affair attended with no insult, thua 
heavily mulcted for the simple broach of the law ; and pro- 
perly : for this is what you are bound to maintain, the laws, 
your oath : these you jurors of the day receive as a deposit 
from your countrymen, to be kept safe for all who come to 
yiju with justice on their side. 

Another person was considered by you to have profaned 
the Dionysia, and you passed a decree against him, though be 
was assessor to his son, the Archon, because he laid hands on 
a man taking a wrong seat, and turned him out of the 
theatre. He was father of the esteemed Chariclides, who 
held the office of Archon. And the complainant, in your 
opinion, had a good and strong point to urge — " If, man, 
I was taking a wrong seat, if I was disobeying the pro- 
clamations, OS you say I was, what power have you by the 
' Certain actions foimdod upon written contracts between merohanU 
were cailad iptapiKal Bikhi, mercantiU cawes. In the time of Demo* 
sthenes they were tried in the sii winter raotitha, and, for the conveni- 
ence of cninmcrce, were brought to a decision within the space of » 
month. If a verdict was given against the defendnut, he was liable to 
bo thrown into prison until he had paid the debt or given security. 
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law ? what liBsthe Archon himself? To desire the officers to 
t\im me out. Am I still refractory ? You may impose a fine — 
anything but lay your own hands upon me : for the laws have 
taken great pains to prevent people Buffering personal out- 
rage." Thus he argued, and you passed a condetnnatory vote; 
but the party never came into court, for he died first 

There was another man whom the whole assembly pro- 
nounced to have committed a contempt of the festival ; and 
■when he came before the jury, they sentenced him to death. 
I mean Ctesicles. Why did they so? Because he carried 
a whip in the procession, and, when he was drunk, lashed 
a man with whom he had had a quarrel. It was thought that 
he gave the blow maliciously, and not under the influence of 
wine ; that he used the pretext of holiday-time and drunken- 

Iness to commit a tortious act, and treat a freeman as 
a slave. 
All these persons, Athenians, (one of whom is shown to 
have forfeited a verdict which he bad recovered, another to 
have been punished with death.) had committed, as I am sure 
you will all agree, far less heinous ofFenooa than Midias. He, 
neither walking in a procession, nor having recovered a judg- 
ment, nor being assessor, nor having any other esctise than 
insolence, has done worse things than any of them. I will 
i pass by those cases. But Pyrrhus, Athenians, tho Eteo- 
hutad,^ had an information laid against him for acting as 
juryman while he was a public debtor, and some of you 
thought that ho should bo capitally punished; and he was 
convicted before you, and has suffered death. Yet the gain 
-■which he attempted to make was not to gratify insolence, but 
to satisfy want. And many more could I mention, who have 
either lost their lives or been disfranchised for much slighter 
causes than these. You, men of Athens, imposed on Smicron 
a penalty of ten talents, and the same upon Sciton, for pro- 
posing (as you thought) illegal measures; and you had no 

' The Batada) were an Athenian family (yVoi) of great antiquity, 
from whom waa chosen the priesteaa of "Affi^tTj TiaMas. When Attica 
was divided into towaahips, they gave their namo to one which in- 
cluded them with other familtefl. It waa callod Butea, and its members 
•3utad[0. The ancient family then, to disting^ah themgelves from tho 
jDembers of the towunhip, assumed the name of Eteobutadso, the true 
or yenutM Butads. 
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pitj either &r tfadr cbildren. or thdr friends er tLeir Kkr 
tives. or fiir Mfjr fetaasn wha aUended to support them. Do 
■ot lei it appear then, that jou are so angry when pet^le 
Btna illegal decreei^ but, whea tbej break the law t^ acts 
iMifmA of wordfl, you are indulgeot. For no speech or 
language can be so grieroiu to the multitude, as the be- 
haviour of a man who bullies every one that meets him. Da 
not, O Athenians, give such a sample of your character u 
Hob, that, if you find an inoffen^ve man of the peuple doing 
vxong, you will neither pity nor pardon, but put to death or 
dkfiruichise him, while, if any rich man plays the bully, 
yon will have mercy. Do not, I entreat you : it would not 
be just: but let it be seen that your displeasure is in fkQ 
cases the same. 

There is one point which I deem as important as anythisg 
yet stated : I will just mention it with some brief remarks, 
and then sit down. The mildness of your disposition, men 
of Athens, is a great help and advantage to all tlte doers of 
wrong. That you should not allow the benefit of it to 
Midias, I will convince you. I consider that all men paj 
dub-moocy* to their own account during their lives, not 
that only which tfaoe are people to collect and make up, but 
a different sort. For example : there is one of us civil and 
oWiginf? and charitable ; he is entitled to the like treatment 
from all, if ever he fella into distress or trouble. Here is 
anothei', impudent and overbearing, regarding people at 
beggars or scum of the earth or nobodies: he deserves to be 
repaid in the same coin that he has treated bis neighbours to." 
JuHt look fairly at the matter, and you will see that Miditis 
ha.s jiuirl club-money of the latter sort, not of the former. 

I know lie will have liis children and whine ; he wiU talk 
very Immlily, shedding tears and making liimself as piteous 
as he can. Yet tlio more he humbles himself^ the more 
ought you to detest him, Athenians. Wbyl Because, if the 
outrafjcousncas and violence of his past conduct arose out of 
his iiinbility to be humble, it would have been fair to miko 

' Rp* ante, piLge 99, note 1. 

■ PtiljAt : niergtgen ut ein Anderer n>U dieter ammanend mmd Mbtr- 
mUlfili/ frech. gtgen Viele, to datt er die Einen ioi« Btttler, die A»der* 
viU tincn A utviwrf der Qmelhchaft behavddt, und die Uebri</at fur jaf 
Nichtt achM, muu ein Solcher nich t mii gleicher Minae wtcdcr btzaUt 
werdoi, ftir dat imu cr Andcm gcthan hat t 
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aome allowance for his temper and the accident which made 
him -what he is: b«t if he knows how to behave himself 
properly when he likes, and has adopted a different liue of 
conduct by choice, surely it is quite evident that, if he eludes 
justice now, he will again become the same MiJias that you 
know him for. You must not listen to him then ; you must 
not let the present occasion, wbeu he is playing the hypocrite, 
have more weight and influence with yoa than the whole 
past of which you have experience. I have no children ; I 
could not place them before me and weep and wail over my 
ill-treatment. For tim shall I, the sufferer of wi-ong, fture 
worse with you than the doer of wrong? Heaven forbidl 
"When Midias having his claldren by him requests you to 
give your votes to them, think that I am standing by 
with the laws and the oath that you have sworn, conjuring 
and entreating yon all to vote in their favour. You ought 
on many accounts to side with them rather than with the 
defendant. For you hs-ve sworn, men of Athens, to obey the 
laws; you share in equal rif^hts through the laws; all the 
blessings that you enjoy are owing to the laws, not to Midias 
or the children of Midias. 

Perhaps he will say of me — " This man is an orator." Well : 
if one who advises what he thinks for your goodj without 
being troublesome or intrusive, is an orator, I would not 
refuse nor deny the name : but if an orator be what (to my 
and to your knowledge) certain of our speakers are, impudent 
fellows enriched at your expense, I can hardly be that ; for I 
have received nothing from you, but spent all my substance 
■nponyou except a trifle; though, were I the vilest among them, 
I should rather be prosecuted according to the laws than in- 
sulted in the performance of my official duty. Besides, there is 
^,cot one of the speakers who advocates my cause; and I don't 
, blame any of them ; for I myself have never spoken a word 
to you for any of their sakes, but resolved both in speech 
and action to take that independent couree which I deem for 
jonr advantage. You will presently aea all the orators 
ranged on the side of the defendant. How then can he 
" £urly reproach me with the name of orator, when by men of 
-that description he expects himself to escape? 

Probably also he will say something of thia kind — that all 
my speech is considered and prepared. I admit, AtkaQias\a, 




I will uot deny that I have considered it, aye, and got it up 
oa weU as I possibly could : I were a simpleton indeed, i^ 
having Buffered and still suffering such injuries, I took no 
pains about the mode of stating them to you. I maintain 
however that Midias has composed my address : he that has 
supplied the facts which the speech is about may most fairly 
be doomed its author, not ho who has only considered or 
studied how to lay an honest case before you. This is what 
I do, men of Athens ■ I myself confess it. Midias, it is 
likely enough, haa never in his life considered about anything 
that was riglit : had it occurred to him to pay the sUghtest 
regard to such things, he would not have erred from the path 
of right 80 entirely. 

I fancy ho will not scruple to accuse even the people and 
the assembly, but will repeat now what he ventured to say ou 
his first arraignment ; namely, that all who stayed at home 
when they should have been on military service, and aU who 
had deserted the garrisons, took part in the assembly, and 
thoso that voted against him wero choristers and aliens and 
persons of that sort. For he had reached such a pitch of 
impudence, men of the jury, aa all you that were present 
know, that by railing and threatening, and looking at what- 
ever part of the assembly was clamorous for the moment, he 
thought to strike the whole people with terror. I should 
think therefore his tears now would look somewhat ridiculous. 
How ? you pestilent creature ! Can you ask these men to 
pity your children or yourself, or to take an interest about you 
— these men whom you have cast public shame upon i Are 
you to be a siugiilar instance of a man, who in his life is so 
conspicuous for overweening arrogance aud pride, that even 
strangers are ofibnded when they observe his audacity, his 
Toice and gestm-es, his attendants, wealth, and insolence — 
but ou his being brought to trial is immediately an object of 
compassion 1 You would indeed be a person of wonderful 
fortune,^ or rather talent, if in so short a time you could 

' MpyoXijF Hv afixh" '^'i^ tiprtK^t, aoeording to Reiske and Buttmann, , 
is a'proveriiial expressioa, meaning in effect : " You would have found j 
a great prize —you would be a very hicky man." Auger, not adrertingj 
to this, transposes ipxh" and rtx"''!' iu his Tereion : " Vous aurio2 asB* 
douto uii talent rare, ou plut6t un ascendant bien eitraordinoire.* 
Pabst : In der That einc ffroMC MaclU oder vieliiiehr Kunttfertigkeit' 
hdttut J)a Dir errnngcK. 
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ittract to yourself two things of the most opposite natures, 
gust at your conduct, aud pity for your artifices.' Not a 
rticle of compassion on any account do you deserve, 
lut on the contrary, hatred and ill-will aud indignation : that 
is due to you for your conduct. But I revert to what I said, 

(that he will accuse the people and the assembly. When he 
docs this, bethink you, men of the jury, that he came to 
you in the assembly and accused the horsemen who had 
served with him, when they ci-ossed over to Olyuthus. Now 
again, having stayed at home, he will accuse the people to 
those who were out on service.'^ Will you agree then, that, 
whether you stay at home or go out, you are such as llidias 
pronounces you to be, or rather that Midins ia at all times 
|-and places execrable and abominable? I think you will cha- 
racterise him thus ! What can be said of a person, whom 
neither cavalry Boldiers nor colleagues in command nor 
friends can endure? To me, by Jupiter and Apollo and 
Minerva! (it shall be spoken, whetlier for my good or not,') 
when he went about with the story that I had withdrawn, it 
was plain that some of his most familiar acquaintances were 
annoyed. And by Jupiter, there is much excuse for them; 
for the man is intolerable : he alone is rich, he alone is able 
to speak ; all people to him are beggars, scum of the earth, 
not human beings. 

He that bears himself so insolently — what do you think 
te'll do, if he is acquitted now 1 I'll tell you how you may 
judge — By the evidence which he has furnished since the 
popular sentence. For what niau, after being declared guilty 
by the people, guilty too of profaning the festival, though 
there hud been no further risk or peril hanging over him, 

' " Egregium arpoaSoKiiTov {Inopiaatum ; confer Quintil. 9, 2, 23, et 
6, 3, 84), ciim eipectes e^' oTj ASiJpjj ; pro quibus, quia mera fraua est 
hac lamentatio, statim Bubjieit iif ah e^axaT^.^." — Spalding. 

' He will denounce the people who composed the assembly to thoaa 
who were serving m Eubcea when tbe aseemblf vras held. See ante, 
page 120, note 1. 

* Scbaefer thinlcB, that the words in the parenthesis indicate con- 
tempt of the frieuda of Midiaa ; as if the orator doubted whsther it 
was worth while to mention their opioion. I think tho orator affects 
to be alarmed at the poBaibllity of their taking o3l:ace. Thus Auger : 
•' Je ne oraindrai pas dele dire, qiioiqu'il en arrive ; " which he eiplaios 
in a note, — " qu'ila soient chiMjmSa ou non que je rdvfilo leur decrat.'* 
Pabst : denn auu^iecAen tfiil Uh't, mag a mir nun nU(Xtt oiler jcAatieiw 
VOL. I] I. K 



■would not have held dowu his head^ and behaved himself 
■with decency, during the interval before his trial at least, if 
not ever after ? Any one •tt'ould have done so : but uot 
Midiaa. He ever since that day haa been talking, railing, 
and bawling. Is there an election coming on ? Iilidias of 
Anagyrus is a candidate. He is the state-friend of Plutarch ; 
he kuoivs the secrats j the city does not contain him. And 
it is plain ho does all this only to made a parade of himself— 
"I have suflferod nothing by tho popular sentence: I have 
no fear or dread of the coming trial I '' Does not a man who 
thinks it disgraceful to fear you, Athenians, and s 
fine thing to brave you, deserve to perish tey times overt 
He fancies you wiU not know how to deal with him. Ricb, 
bold, conceited, impudent, loud in voice, violent in act; 
■where will you catch him, if he escapes you now 1 

For my part, I thiuk that for the speeches he makes in 
ever}' assembly and tlie occasions on which he makes them, 
if for nothing else, he merits the severest puni.shment. You 
must be aware, that if any good news is brougtit to Athens, 
of a nature that is cheering to all, Midias never shows him- 
self among those who congratulate or rejoice with the people: 
but if there bo any bad tidings, unwelcome to all the rest, 
he starts up directly to harangue you, jumping at the oppor- 
tunity, and profiting by the silence which you maintain under 
your affliction. " You are such a people, Athenians : 
you perform no military service, you don't chooae to pay 
tascH. lis it ft wonder then that your affairs go badly? Do 
you suppose I'll pay taxes fur you, and you spend the monejl 
Do you suppose 111 furnish gaDeys, and you not go on boardl" 
Thus scornfully does ho express himself, displaying, when 
occasion offers, that bitterness and malevoleoce of spirit, 
"which, go where he -will, he secretly cherishes agaiusi tho 
common people. You, Athenians, must do the same now; 
and when he tries to wheedle you out of your verdict by 
tears and lamentation.s and entreaties, answer him t-bus— 
"You are such a pereon, Midias: you are a bully, juid won't] 
keep your hands to yoxirself. Is it a wonder then that yon \ 
should perish like a wretch as you are 1 Do you imagins j 

' OvK Sv KoriSu. Auger : " ne a'enfenneroit paa dang m mnigoa.* 
Fabst : iticht vor Scham inch in den Boden verkmchm. This ia giving i%| 
na Buttmann Bays, " niinis gravem seuBum." 



that wo shall take blows, and you give themT or that we 
shall acquit you, and you not leave off 1" 

Aud the speakers come to his aid, by the Goda, not so 
much to benefit him, as to annoy me, on account of the 
private quarrel whicli this mau,^ whether I allow it or not, 
declares he has had with me, and persists in declaring without 
reason. Ti"uly there is a risk of too much prosperity making 
people ofFensive sometimes. For when I, in spite of ill-usage, 
admit not this man to be ray enemy, but he will not let mo 
alone, though I let him ; when he opposes me in contests with 
other men, and will now get up and ask you to exclude mo 
from the comnion protection of the laws ; can it be doubted 
that he has become offensive and more powerful than is good 
for \is all ? Besides, men of Athens — Eubulus was present 
and sitting in the theatre, when the people pronounced sen 
tence on Midias j yet, though he was called upon by name, 
and the defendant urgently entreated him, as you know, he 
never stood up. If ho thought the plaint preferred without a 
cause, then was the time surely for a friend to speak in his 
defence: if he refused then because ho lehevod him guilty, 
yet will ask you to acquit him now because he has himself 
quarrelled with me, it is not for your honour to grant such a 
request. I would have no pereon in a democracy so great, 
that his support should cause one man to bo insulted and 
another to escape punishment. If you desire to strike a blow 
at me, Eubulus, though by the Gods I don't know why, you 
are a statesman and a man of power ; bring me to justice in 
any wiiy you plcnso according to lawj but don't deprive me 
of redress for tho unlawful outrages which I have suffered. If 
you are unable to reach mc in this way, it may be some proof 
of my innocence, that, when you find it easy to accuse others, 
you have no gi'onnd of accusation against me. 

I have heard that Philippides and Mnesarchides and Dio- 
timus of Euonymia and others like them, rich men aud 
trierarchs, will earnestly entreat you to pardon him, and ask 
it as a favour to themselves. I would not say a word to you 
in disparagement of those persons ; I should be mad to do so: 
but I will mention what, when they prefer this request, 
onght to be passiug in your minds, Consider, meu of the 

' EubuluB, to whom he pointa in the court. The quarrel, says TJlpian, 
yna caused by the ofiUir of Aristarchua, See aata, page 100. 
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jury: sbould. these persons — (Heaven forbid it should occur, 
nor ever will it !) — but should they become masters of t!ie 
governnietit with Midias and the like of him, iiud should any 
one of you, you the commons and people's men, offend any 
of these persons, (not as grossly as Midias has me, but iu 
BoniQ other way,) and be brought into a court composed of 
them, what pity or mercy would he obtain, think ye 1 They'd 
be likely to show him favour, wouldn't they ] — or to listen 
to a petition from one of the multitude, and not say at ouce,' 
" The scurvy rascal 1 he to insnlt one ! he to be independent ! 
a fellow that should be content if oue lets him live 1" Towards 
people who would thus treat you, O Athenians, let not your 
own feelings be any diflFerent; have respect, not for their 
riches and reputation, but for yourselves. These men hava 

'^ * Spalding very appositely quotes the langniBge which Livy (ir. 3) 
puts in the mouth of Camileius the tribune — " Ecquid santitia in 
quanto conteiuptu vivatis? Lucia vobis hujua parfeom, si liceat, adi- 
mant. Quod spiratifl, quod vocem mittitia, quod fonnas homintim 
halietis, indignantur." Nor can we fail to be renjinded of the fierce 
and Bcornful expresaioiu of the ShaJcspe&rian CoriolanuB: for example, 
in Act III. So. 1 :— 

For tha mutable rank-sccntod many, let them 

Began) mo, ns I do not flatter, and 

Therein behold themselves : I say again, 

In gootbiag them we nourish 'gaiuat our senate 

The cookie of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 

■Which we ourselves have plough'd for, Bow'd, and scatter'd. 

By mingling them with ub, the bonour'd number; 

H'ho lack cot virtue, no, nor power, but that 

Which they have given to beggacB. 

Ibid. Sc 2 :— 

1 muse my mother 

Docs not approve me further, who was wont 

To call them woollen viwsula, things created 

To buy and sell with grouts. 
Ibid. Sc 3 :— 

You common cry of curs, whoae breath I hate. 

As reek o' tho rotten fens, whoae loves I prize 

Aa the dead carcasses of unburied men, &,o. 

bearing out what is said of him in Act II. Se. 1 :^ 

" He i»ooks their hate with greater devotion than they can render it 
him, and leaves nothing xindono that may fully diacover him their 
opposite. Now to i><;em to affect the malice and tiiepleasnre of the people 
is aa bud as that which he dislikes, to flatter them for their love." 

See this Oration, ante, pp. Ill, 118, 128. 
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many good tilings, -which no ono prevents their enjoying; 
then don't let them deprive ns of that security, whielj tlio 
laws give ua for a common property. It will be no injustica 
or hardship to Midias, to possess as much as the bulk of yon 
■whom he insults and calls beggars, and to be stripped of that 
superfluity ^ which excites him to be insolent. And surely 
these persons are not justified in asking such things of you — 
"Do not decide according to the laws, men of the jury; do 
not give redress to a party who has been deeply injured : 
do not regard your oaths: grant this as a favour to us." 
Such, if they ask anytbiug for the defendant, will be the sub- 
Btance of what they ask, though not precisely in those words. 
However, if they are friends, and think it hard that Midias 
should not be richj they are exceedingly rich themselves, 
I am happy to say; let them give him money of their own, 
that, you may vote conscientiously, as you were sworn to do 
when you entered the jury-box, and that they may obliga 
their friend at their own cost, not at the expense of your 
honour. If they have money and will not sacrifice it, how- 
can it be proper for you to sacrifice your oath 1 

Many rich men, Athenians, banded in league together, 
and having got by their affluence to be persons of considera- 
tion, will come forward to solicit you. Do not, O Athenians, 
ubandon mo to any of them ; but as they will all be zealous 
for their private interests and for the defendant, be you 
zealous for yourselves and for the laws and for me who 
have sought your protection, and preserve the feelings which 
animate you now. If at the time of preferring my plaint, 
Atlienians, the people on hearing the facta had acquitted 
Midias, it would not have been equally hard; for the charge 
might have boon untrue, or not have amounted to a contempt 
of the festival; one might have consoled oneself with some 
Bnch reflexions.- But now it would he the hardest thing ia 

' I follow Dnttmann atirl Pabnt in reading Ttpiifra. Schafifer thinta 
tlliji would be a mere rerlumlancy, and prefers Trtfiiiirra, because it adds 
to the Bense, irfpi&fjT* L'j9pt^civ being eqnivaleut to i^pii^fiv rhv tuxlVto. 
Qua?ro, is not the position of the word agiiinst him ? 

' More literally : " One mipht haTB had the idea that the offences had 
never been committed, or that they were not a contempt of the fcBtiviil, 
or many other redeiiotiB to consuls oueHclf." Mil ytyti^Sat is equiva- 
lent to rb /»)) 7«7«Kij(r9ai. When Scbaefer says that th is not referable 
to the orator, he is right in point of form only ; for there can be no 




tLa world upon me, if you, wlio at the timo of the offence 
were so wrathful, so bitter, so exasperated, that, when Neop- 
tolemus aud Mnesarchides and Philippidea and some of tbeeo 
immensely rich men were supplicating rue aud yourselves, 
you shouted that he must not be let off; and when BlepEus 
tlie banker came up to me, yon made such an outcrv, (just as 
if I was going to take money,) that for fear of your clatuour, 
Albenians, I let go my mantle and was almost naked in my 
tunic,' trying to got away from him pulling me ; and wheii 
you met me afterwards — '"" Mind that you prosecute the 
Rcouudrel, and don't make it np ; the Athenians will have an 
eye to what you do " — these were your expressions : aud yet 
after the thing haa been voted to be an outrage, and tliey 
that gave judgment gave it sitting in a temple, and I have 
remained iirni and not abandoned either your cause or my 
own, you are to acquit him notwithstanding ! Never do such 
a thing ! Every kind of baseneiis would be involved iu it 
And I deserve not to be so treated ; how can I, Athenians, 
wheu I bring to trial a man who is notoriously an outnigeom 
Iniily, who lias grossly misconducted himself at a festal meetiug, 
and who haa made not you only, but all tlie Greeks who were 

douTjt that really refers to bimself. TVlien he says, "the ■nntmih of 
the charges might have been a consoling reflexion," be means to »ay, 
" tU« people's disbelief in the trtith of the <;harges might have been," 
ftc. ; but the aeotence is too brief to eipreea tliAt dtHtineUj. Ange^ 
renders it : " On pensera ine seroig-je dit, qu'il n'y a piw ou d'insulte 
riJolle, que la fSte n'apaa dt6 viol^e; enfin j'aurois en alurs inille raiaons 
de me consoler." Pnbst : wtil man i'lih dann damit beruhirfen kdnmtl, 
darjL etwa das Angtgehme jrar uiclU f/exche.lir.u sey, oder dau dU UnlAoU* 
nicht das Fttt vei'Utzt halleri, tind vieks Aiidere. 

' Tlie common articleii of men's dre^e at Athens were the X't^w and 
the indruiy. The fnnner was a tunic or shirt of woollen material, 
TTJthout aleeves gennrnlly, and reaching not quite down to the knes^ 
The latter was n Bi(iiare cIoh:; or aiautle, which was thrown first over 
the left shoulder, then liruught round the b»ck to the right shouldet^ 
nnd ngniu ffildc<l over the let't. It usually reached a little below the 
ikaee. To wear it of giviitor length wan considered a mark of pride. 
<See Vol. II. r>. 215 ) 

Either of these garments might be worn without the other. PevMM 
whose means wore very small, or who affected severity in their mode ac 
living, contented themaelvea with one. Thus Socrates wore the cloak 
without tho tunic. Women only wore un interior shirt or chemise 
under Iho tunic. 

For ftu'ther information on this Bt;bject, the reader is referred to 
Becker's Chariclea, Excursus L to Scene XL 
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staying at. Athens, -witneBses of bis insolence ? The people 
licard what he had done : what then 'i tliey voted him guilty, 
jmd delivered him over to you. It is impossible therefore 
that your judgment should be concealed or remain a secret, 
or that no inquiry should Le made how you decided when 
the case came before you. No; if you punish him, it will be 
thought that you are ■wise and honourable men and haters of 
iniquity; if jou let him off, some unworthy motive, it will be 
said, has prevailed over you. For he is not tried ou a political 
charge, or like Aristophon, w-ho stopped the prosecution by 
giving up the crowns,^ but because he has committed a per- 
sonal outi'ago and cannot possibly repair what he has dona. 
Under these circumstances, is it better to pi:ui.sh him now or 
anotlier time? I should thuik now; fur the trid and the 
offences for wliich he is tried conceiTi the publio. 

Besides, it waa not me alone, men of Athens, that he meant 
to beat or insult in doing what he did then, but all who may 
he supposed less able than I am to obtain satisfuction for thcii^ 
wrongs. If you did not all receive blows or affronts in the pcr- 
formiUice of choi-agic duties, you must be aware that you were 
not all choir-mastei-s togetlier, and that no man single-handed 
ever could bully you aU at once. But when any iujm-cd party 
ihils to obtain satisfaction, each of you sliould expect that he 
■will be the next to suffer wToiig ; nor shouhl yon bo indifferent 
to such things, nor wait till they Ml upon yourselves, but 
take the earliest possible jdecuution against them. Midias 
hates me perhaps, and some one else hates each of yoa. 
WoiUd you allow those who hate you to have the power of 
doing, eacii to the object of his hatred, what Miditis has done 
to me 1 I should imagine not Then don't leave mo, O 
Athenians, to the defendant's mercy. Only see. I'resently, 
when the court rises, every one of jou sooner or later will 
return home, not heeding nor caring nor troubling himself in 
tlie least, whether a friend or an enemy will cross his path, 
whether a big or a little man, a strong or a wealt, or anything 
of the kind. Wherefore so 1 Because he is sure in hia miad 

' This juha, Bays Ulpian, bad kept in liia bands certain tilliea, out of 
^hich eomo crowtis had to bo piirclia&ed for an cifferiug' to Pallas. 
Havtni; been, proneciitcd for tWa by Eiilmlus, before the day came for 
his trial, he brought the crowiu into tha temple, and obtaiiied a stay of 
{voceudiogB. 
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of this, iiaviog a firm reliance upon the constitution, that no 
ono Tvill lay hands upon him or assault or strike him. TJiaa 
■walking in security yourselves, wOl you leave me uot equally 
secured 1 And what can induce mo to survive such treat- 
ment, if you refuBO to assist me ? " Oh, never fear," it may 
be said ; "youll not be iusulted agnin." But suppose I am: 
•will you punish then, after acquitting qowJ Do not abaudon 
me or yourselves or the laws, Athenians. If you will only 
look and consider, by what it is that you the jurors of the 
day are powerful and maatera of everything in the state, 
whether the state empanels two hundred jtirors or a thousand 
or any number whatsoever, you will find it is not by your 
being the only citizens arrayed in arms, nor because the 
Turors are the most able-bodied and robust men, nor by your 
being the youngest in age or anything of that sort, but 
because the laws are powerful. And what is the power of the 
laws] If any of you is injured and cries out, will they run 
up and assist him ? No ; they are but ■written ■words, and 
cannot do this. In what then consists their strength ? In 
your enforcing, in yo'ur making them effectual always for the 
benefit of those who need them. Thus are the laws powerful 
by you, and you by the la-ws : you should defend them there* 
fore just the same as you would defend yourselves against 
injustice, and regard the wrongs of the laws, by whomsoever 
they are found to be committed, as matters of public concemj 
and there siiould be no services, no compasaion, no influence, 
no contrivance, nothing whatsoever by which a man who has 
transgressed the laws can escape the penalty. 

You that were spectators at the Dionysia hissed and hooted 
the defendant when he entered the theatre; so that you gave 
tokens of abhorrence before you had heard a syllable about 
him from me. Were you angry then before the thing was 
proved! — did you invito the aggrieved party to seek justice t 
— did you clap your hands when I arraigned him in the 
assembly t— yet, when the case against him is eatabliahed, and 
the people sitting in a temple have precondemned him, and 
all the other performances of the miscreant have been brought 
under review, and you are appointed to be his judges, and it 
rests with you to settle everything by a single verdict, will 
you now hesitate to give me redress, to satisfy the people, to 
admonish other men, and, that you may live yourselves in 
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perfect safety for the future, to make this man an example 
toain 

For all the reasons vhich hare been urged, and especially 
for the sake of the God, Avhose festival he is convicted of pro- 
faning, give that verdict which is just and righteous, and 
punish ^e defendant. 
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THE ORATION AGAINST ANDROTION. 



THE ABGnMENT. 

Tke Cuuncil of Five HuDtlred was required every year to build wmi 
new ships of war, and, if they failed to perform this duty, they were 
forbidden by a special law to ask for the cuetpmary rewani of s 
crown, when tboy went out of office. It Imppeaad souiewhere about 
the year b. c. 353, that the treasurer of the Bbipbiiiklers run away 
with a sum of two talents and a half, and the Council, for want of 
funds, wns not nblo to provide a single Riilley*fnr the public Borvice. 
Notwithstandinf^ this, at the close of their official year Androtion 
isoved a decree in thc-ir favour, commending them for good conduat, 
and awarding thera a cro^vn as usual. The decree waa passed, but 
he was indicted and bi-ought to trial for it by two of has personal 
enemiea, Euctemon and Diodorus. Four charges wore preferred 
against him : first, that he had transgressed the above-mentionod 
law ; secondly, that his motion waa not founded upon a previous 
resolution of the Council; thirdly, that he hnd been guilty of in- 
famous practices, which disnbled him to spoak in public ; fourthly, 
that he laboured uuder the like diBability for having neglected to jiaj 
a stateniebt due from his father at his decease. Euctemuu. us tha 
elder of the two prosecutors, opened the case to the jury : Diodonu 
followed with this speech, composed for him by Domoathones. 

The orator commeaees by declaring the motives which induced him to 
prosecute. Ho had been deeply injured by Aadrntion : this, accord- 
ing to the opinions of bis oouutrymon, fully justified him iu coming 
forward as a public accuser. He then proceeds to deal witi those 
parts of the case which had not been handled so fully by Etictemon^ 
and especially to meet certain defencea which ho expected Androtii 
would set up. It was clear, be couteudii, that a cuutititutiotial priori 
edple was violated in moving a decree without the previous soocti' 
of the Council, although there might have been some precodents f( 
such A course. It was equally clear, that, a« the Council wore foi 
bidden to ask for a crown after neglecting the duty of shipbuilding 
it was illegal for any otlier person to move that tboy ahoxUd be 
rewarded ivith a crown. The law which required ships to be pro- 
vided was one of the greatest importance ; lor tin* eafety of tl» 
commonwealth depended on her navj'. It would be said, that 
treasurer who ran away with the fund, and not the Council, waa 
blame ; but it was dangerous to admit such excuses, and at any rat# 
the law was imperative, that, if there were no shipB built, then 
Bhniild be no crown. If it seemed hard, that five hundred council- 
lors should BoSTer for the negligence or misconduct of a few persoiUi 
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A woold b* • good leoMQ to ihem not to be gnided hereafter by bad 
tlmmm%. With rMpect to the personal charge:i against Androtion, 
k «««ld obj«ct| th»t they ought not to be broaght forward now, 
lat iluMtlil ntlm be mftde the subject of a distinct proaecution. The 
lav fca w i w allowed more than one method of puniEhing snch 
mammn aad wjaeW >o ; for it waa dongeroua to the coiutitatlon that 
m^ tt {■Cudoiu liveg should obtain a hearing of the ftcoptc. He 
WmU mj fmthakp*. that ho woa persecuted because he larule himself 
mfMoW M a collector of taxes. Any such observations would be 
*hmf hi«l l>» > Bt to the question before the court. The fact wag how- 
•w, tk^t bfl had got himaelf appointed a oommicsianer for collecting 
mttm» of property tax, and invested for that porpoM with arbitrary 
yowtn, wlucb he had exorcised with imneccuary harahneca, entering 
mt ■arehiag men's houses, insulting them and throwing them into 
IIImb. 1^ sadi conduct he bad rendered himtielf odious, aii>I not 
l^llte BMsarmanoe of his duty aa collector ; for the arrears which he 
Mi — i f'-r-"'* the payjneat < f were yery small. The whole thing was 
■ Jik af hi* oim. Neither as a tas-ooUector nor in any other way 
liil ha ever rendered or sought to render a gerrico to the .^tate. His 
iA«la puHtioi! career had be«ii TidouB and corrupt. The orator 
Miss to ooa apeciol initanca, in which Androtion had cuntrired to 
1^ tkm p«hiio by the ntelting duwn of some sacrej crowna, and, after 
4«<!lhi( JSnr a while on the particulars nf that case^ concludes with 
: -^aial to the Athenians to chooae worthier and better ministers 
■in. 
l^ urn «b4 IIhI Dermoathoies laboured with great can in tfa« oompoaitioa 
it tUa ayeaeih, knowing that be waa opposed to an able and experi- 
«Boal ui al r i r , who had been a pupil of Isociatea. We find in it 
■Mck of Uie snbtlety and elegance which we hare remarked in the 

Am EqetMnon b&Tiag been wronged by Androtion, men of the 

jury, datanmies at the game time to seek justice for the com- 

~ ~ I and mtisfactiou on his own account, I will endea- 

to <b tlM mnc, if I possibly can. It so bappetu thai, 

~ am. haa suiFered cruel outrages in Tioiation of 

.tktt !■■% tbey do not equal the troubles which Androtion 

I tmamtd me. The plot against my friend related to money 

d aa wyoat expulsion from Athens : but I should have been 

from ail society vhat«>ever, if the charges got up 

■• by the defendant had found oredeucc with you. 

me of what any one would have been afraid to 

vIm did not resemble him, namely, that I had 

ny oiVB fiitber ; and having got up an iudictmeut for 

ft aot againiit me but against my undo, charging aa 

Iniaiy that ha had aBHooiated with mo after an act of parh- 

^m, bm pnt ma upon a defence, in which if I had fiuJcd by 




any chance, I should have suffered tlie most cruel of injuries 
by hia contrivance. For what friend or wliat sti'anger would 
have liked to meet me afterwards 1 wtiiit city would hare 
allowed tu be anywiiere in its precincts a person supposed to 
be guilty of such impiety 1 None. I without difficulty 
cleared myself of the charge on my trial before yon: iu fact, 
the defendant did not obtain a fifth part of the votes. And 
I will endeavour with your assistance, both now and at all 
times hereafter, to avenge myself upon him. 

So much for personal matters, though indeed I could say 
a good deal more. As to the questions upon which you are 
now to give your verdict, and as to the defendant's public 
acts by wliich he has done you no little damage, I will endea- 
vour to state briefly what it seemed to mc that Euctcmoa 
Lad omitted, and what it is better you should hear. If I am 
that Androtion had any honest defence upon the prestnt 
indictment, I would not ha%*e mentioned such matters: bat 
I am quite sure he can have nothing fair or straightforward 
to urge, but will try to catch your verdict by artful argu- 
ments dressed up to meet the various chaises. For he is 
a well-trained speaker, Athenians, and all his life has had 
nothing else to do. Therefore, that he may not cajole you 
— that he may not persuade you to vote contrary to your 
oaths, and to acquit a man whom on many accounts you 
ought to punish — attend to what I shall say. Having hciid 
me, you will be provided with a fit answer to every pdea tliut 
he can urge. 

He has one argument, which he thinks very clever, about 
the omission of a resolution of Council. There ia a law, he 
says, that, if the Council appear to have performed their duties 
worthily of reward, the people shall give them their reward. 
The question, says he, was put by the chairman ; the people 
voted; it was carried in the affirmative. There is no need, 
says he, for a prcviotia resolution of Council here ; for what 
took place was according to law. I think qxiite diflferently, 
and I imagine you will agree with me, that resolutions of 
Council are only to be brought up in cases where the l.w's 
permit; for upon a question that is not lawfully open surely 
nothing at all ought to be proposed Ho will say however, 
that all the Councils which have ever had rewards from you 
hare reoeived them in this manner, and that no previous 
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esolution of Council has over l>een passed for any. I beHeve 
ihat what he asserts is uutrue ; indeed I am sure of it j but 
irerc it ever so true, when the law orders differently, we ought 
lot sui'ely, because an error has frequently been committed 
jefore, to persist in it now, but on the coatrarj", we should 
tegin with you first and compel people to do as the law 
lirects. Don't you tell us then about the frequently of the 
)ractice, but show that the practice ja right. If the laws 
have been violated formerly and jou have followed the pre- 
eedeut, you ought not to be acquitted on that account, but to 
)e condemned all tlie more. For as, if any of the former 
larties had been convicted, you would not have moved this 
lecree, so, if you are punished now, no one will move it 
Igain.i 

' This .irgumeut ia repeated in partly the same worda in the Aristo- 
pratea, p. 653. It ia cited with praiee by QuintiliaB, v. 14, and Aulua 
QelliuB, X. 19. It touches a questiou which frequently ariaes, both in 
bourts of judicature and olaewhere, how fai- and in what manner it is 
tight to punish people for ualawful cr vicious practices, which have 
long been tolerated or conniTed at. It ia urged on the one hsmd, " how 
Jiard it would be, that a man should euifcr for doing what hundreds 
had done before him with impunity ; " to which it is replied, "we muBt 
begin with some one ; it is neceasary to make an example ; else the 
thing will go on for ever ; " and the lite. 

Thus we find Cicero reasoning on the subject. In Verrem, Act II. 
Lib. iiL 88 ;— 

" Quid igitur dicet f FeciBso nlioa Quid est hoc ? Utrnm crimini 
defenaio, an comitatus exilio quEeritur ? Tu in hdc republicd, atque in 
hAc hominum libidine et (ut adhuc hahuit se status judiciorum) etiom 
UcentiA. non ex jure, non ex tequitate, non ex lege, son ex eo quod 
oportuerit, non ex eo quod licuerit, Bed ei eo quod aliquis fecerit, id 

quod reprehauditur recta factum esse defendes ! Illud, in quo 

' B graviBaime accusivi, quod ob judicandam rem pecuniam accepissea, 

ftdem ist& ratione defendea, feciitae alios ? Ut ego na&entiar orationi, 

iefenaioueim tunen non prohabo. Potius enim, te damnato, ceteris 

Bnguatior locus improbitatia dcfendenda: relinquatur, quam, te abaolnto, 

lii quod audaciBeimo fecorunt recte fecisae exietimentur." 

Again, ibid, sa. 89, 90 :— 

"Dcsinite dubitare, utrum ait utiUua, propter multos improboa uni 
Jarcere, an unius iniprobi siipplicio multorum improbitatem cocrcere. 

Quo me igitur, aut nd qum cxempla revocas ? Ab itlis homi- 

Jlibus qui turn veranti aunt in republic^, chm et optimi more« crant, et 

Botuiuum cxistiuatio gravis habebatuc, et judicia severa fiebant, ad 
ano hominum licentiam et libidinen; me abducis / Et in quos aliquid 
enipli populus Romanus alatui patat oportere, ab iia tu defenaionis 
csenipla quwris '( " [It 
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As to the law vbich expressly forbids the Couno 
for their reward without having built the ships, it 
■while to hear the defence which he will set up, and, 
he will venture to argue, to see what an impudent |1 
is. " The law" says he, " forbids the Council to askj 
reward, if they have built no galleys ; I concede. \ 
nowhere prevents the people granting a reward :" j| 
" K I gave it at their request, I have moved contra* 
law : but if I hare made no mention of the ships in ti 
of my decree, and assign some other reasons for awt 
crown to the Council, how have I moved contrary 
lawl" To this it is not difficult for you to make a 
reply — first, that the committee of Council and the cl 
who puts these things to the vote asked the quest; 
divided the assembly on it—" who thinks that the 

It ia worth while also to compare the lEinguoge of 
Measure for Measure, Act I. Se. 4 : — 

TlUKS. 

Wo have strict statutes and moat biting laws, 
(The needful bits and cnrbf) for headstrong steeds,) 
Which for these fourteen years we have let sleep ; 
Even like an o'er^rown lion in a «ive, 
That goes not out to prey : Now, sa fond fathers. 
Having tied up the threatening twigs of bireh, 
Only to stick it ia their children's sight. 
Becomes more mocked than feared, so our decree^ 
Dead to infliction, to thetnselTes are dead ; 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose ; 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 

It rested in your Grace 
To unloose this ticd-up justice when you pleai>&<l ; 
And it in you more dreadful would have seem'a 
Than in Lord Angela. 

DUKE. 

I do fear, too dreadful : 
Sith 't'w^as laj fault to give the people Sfope, 
'Twould be uiy tyranny to strike and gall them 
For what I bid them do : For we bid this be doni;, 
When evil deeds h.ivo their perniiasive pass. 
And not the puniBhrnent. 'ITxerefore indeed, ray fathi 
1 have on Angelo imixiHed the office ; 
Who may, in the ambnsli of my name, strike home, 
And yet my nature never in the sight, 
To do it slander. 




rwnrd for their udmiuistj-ution, and who thinkB 
— tMt nartiy men who were not asking or demanding 
■i^ abottld not bare put the questiun at all. Besides, 
wen: ebarges preferred by ^lidias and eome otbers against 
I GMmeal, upon which the members liesoiight you not to 
tliem of their recom})ense. And this there is no 
Cor you jurors to be told by me ; for you were ia 
tk* aaaaiUy yourselves and know that it occurred. When 
Aoafera he denies that the Council asked for a crown, have 
thiiaMwor for him. But I will show you also, that the law 
Uta* the people to grunt one, if the Council have built no 
HfL The Ktatate, O Athenians, wns expressed in this way, 
■■king it unlawful for the Council without having built 
pBaju toadi for their reward, that it might be impossible for 
ttw people eren to be seduced or misled. For the legislator 
Ihniiil^lif it best not to let the thing depend upon the ability 
iiwpeiiitn, but that whatever he could devise that was just 
■d faBneGcdftl to the people should bo ordained by law. 
Hure Toa not built the galleys ? Then don't ask for your 
iaaard I When it forbids to ask, does it not mora strongly 
psduhft the grutting t 

It k well also to inquire, Athenians, Low it comes that, 
attbeoeh the Connoil have performed all their other duties 
tmiktiiy tad do one has any complaint against them, Rtill, 
if fktj hvn not built galleys, it is imlawful to ask for their 
■■■id . Ton win find that this stringent enactment is for 
Iha Mode's good. For no one, I take it, will dispute, that 
■U waian kaa ever happened to the republic, or which now 
hriapgi to her, cither of good fortune or the oontnuy, (that 
laajBretd words of evil omen,) has proceeded in the one ca«o 
feMB tba peawwon, in the other from the want, of a navy. 
Mmt examples, ancient as well as modem, might be cited ; 
faai lei me first take what are familiar to all ears. Thoso 
BMB who built the I*ropylcea and the Parthenon, and who 
adMsed oar other temples with the spoil of the borbariana, 
fai which we all naturally prido ourselves — you have heard 
of eotine, that, after they abandoned the city and were shut 
■p in Sokmii, by having ships of war they gaini*d a victory 
It aBa, aod preserved the commonwealth and all that belonged 
lo them, aod conferred signal iK-nctlts upon tho rvst of the 
liiaflu^ of which time itself cmtiiut cancel the memory. 
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"Well ; tliat is a story of olden days. To come tlien to what 
you Lave all wituessed — ^Yo-u know that lately you carried 
Buccours to the Eubooana in three days, and sent away the 
Thebaus undei- an armistice. Would you have accomplished 
this so speedily, if you had not had the new galleys which 
conveyed your troops 1 It would have beeu impossible. One 
could mention many other Buccessses which have attended us 
through the good condition of the navy. Aye ; and how 
many disasters from its bad condition t Most of them I will 
paas by : but in the Decelcan war, (I will remind you of one 
old occurrence, which you are all better acquainted with than 
I am,) although many dreadful misfortunes had happened to 
our countrymen, they were not reduced to submission until 
their navy was destroyed. And why speak of things so 
ancient t In the last war with the Lacedajmonians,^ when it 
was thought you would not be able to send off a fleet, you 
know in what a state the city was : you know that vetches 
were for sale ; but after you had sent it off, you obtained 
peace on your own terms. When your sliips therefore, 
Athenians, have such effect in tuniing the scale either way, 
you have wisely made this an indispeiTsable condition for the 
Council's obtaining their reward, For should they discharge 
all the rest of their duties creditably, and yet fail to construct 
these, the instruments by which we originally acquired and 
still preserve all that we have, I mean the galleys, the rest 
would be of no use : for the safety of the state must first ha 
secm-ed for the people. This man however is so fully per- 
suaded that ho has the right to move and propose what ha 
pleases, that although the administration of the Council has 
beeu in other respects what you hear, and they have ne- 
glected to build the galleys, he has franied a decree to give 
tJiem their reward. 

That this is not a contravention of the law, neither can the 
defendant assert, nor you be made to believe. I hear how- 
over, he will advance a plea of this kind, that the Council is 

^ The war in which Athens and Thctea were united against Sparta, 
nnd whicb (so far as concerned Athens) was tenninated by the peace of 
B.C.371. Tlie distress which tho orator refers to occurred about tvra 
j-cara heFoie the peace, when tho Athenians had not funds to cqiiip 
tlioir fleet for the itlief of Corcyra. See Xenophou, Hellea. vi. c. 2 ; 
Diodorus, xv. 47. 
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not to Wame for the ebips not having been built, but that the 
treasurer of the shipbuilders ran away with four talents and 
a half, and the thing htis been a misfortune. In the first 
place, I am astouished at this very thing, that he should ask 
you to beatow a crown upon the Council for misfortune ; for 
I imagined that such honours were confined to successful 
performances. And I have this further observation to make 
to Tou — I saj, it ia not jiiat to contend for both, that the 
reward has not beon given in contravention of law, and that 
the omission to provide galleys is not the fault of the Council; 
For if it is proper to reward the Council even without having 
built any, what need to mention to whom the neglect is 
attributable? If it ia not lawful, why should the Council 
be rewarded any the more, because he can sliow that it was 
owing to this or that person that ships were never built? 
Besides, it appears to nie that such arguments give you an 
option, whether you think proper to hear pleas and cscusea 
from men who injure you, or to possess ships. For, should 
you accept this plea of the defendant, it would be manifest 
to all Councils, that their business is to find out plausible 
excuses to offer you, not to construct galleys : and the con- 
sequence will be, that your money will be spent and you will 
have no ships. But if, as the law commands and as becomes 
men upon their oaths, you proceed sternly and strictly to 
overrule excuses, and let it be seen that you have with- 
held the reward because the ships have not been built, 
they will all havo your galleys forthcoming, Athenians, 
having observed that nothing has so much influence with 
you as the law. That no other party however is to blame 
for the omission of the shipbuilding, I will show you clearly: 
for the Council, by infringing this law, voted themselves 
guilty.* 



■ 'Zx*ipoT6in]irtii avr^v. BC. alTlai*. The Council, instead of procuring 
Androtion to move an unlawful decree iu thoir favour, ahoukl rather 
liare declined the honour of a crown under the circumatanees j for, 
though they wero not implicuted m the fraud of the treasurer, still tho 

' ' " B loss was a, misfortune for which they wnre in some measure rc- 
ible. The anxiety which they ahowe<l to deiu: thoir character 

j^yed a conBoiousneBB that they were in feult. 

Such is the bejit explanatioa which I can devise ; but I am mther 
inclined to think the passage bopelosaly corrupt, Pabst, following 
VOL. UI. Xi 
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Again, as to the law concerning impudicity, he pretends to 
say that we insult and alander him nn&irly : and he says 
that, if we had any confidence in tlio truth of our chorgeB, 
■we ought to have iippeaj'ed against him before the Judges, so 
as to risk a thousand drachma iu case we were thought to be 
fiilse accusers ; but that now we arc imposing on the Court 
by idle accusation nni abuse, and troubling you with matten 
over which you have no jurisdiction. I would Lave yon 
reflect above all things, that accusation aud iibuse ai-e rery 
diftereut from proof. It is accusation simply, when a nun 
makes a bare statement without furnishing any grounds for 
believing him : it is proof, when a man at the stune time 

Jcmonstratca the truth of what he says. Those who prove 
case must either give circumatautial evidence to make yon 

elieve it, or offer reasonable arguments, or produce witnesses: 
for of some things it is impossible to give you ocular demon- 
stration ; but whenever one can bring any of these tests, you 
rightly consider that you have sufficient proof of the truth.' 
We make out our charges not by probable arguments, oi»6j 
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ScLnefer's intcrpretatioii, whioh however scnrcely satisfies him, reodan'' 
it tlms : — 

AV It^g ndmlidi inlt Aitfhchungjcnes GcacUes sdbal auf VerleUiang de 
Ehtnge^dienke* fur neh ojr. 

Auger remodels the text thus, — 5m tovtov ^cipbtoptjctw aVrf r\> 
(rr4(pavas>, which he tranBLitca : — 

" Lo3 sdnateurs aa sont aervis d'Androtion pour a'adjugar 2t flUX- 
mOmes una coutohqb, quoiqii'ila n'cussent pag dxdcutd la loL" ^ 

And he appends the foUowing note : — ^| 

" C'est-ii-dire, puisqu'ils se sont aervis d'un honune tel qn'Aadrotia^^l 
c'cst une preuve qu'ils n'ont pas pris lea priScautions n(^ceasaires poor 
mettre en sllret^ les fonds qui Icnr etoient r<Siui8 pour la construction 
des vaisseaux esigda; ils se sont aervis d'un hoinmo qui leur a fiut 
dounor leur confinnco a. dea fripons, aes pareila : il y a par conB^qnent 
de lour faute, si I'iutcndant des ouvriei-s a emport-ii la caiase. VoUi le 
sens nu'on peut tirer de cet endroit, quej'ai traduit en faisant quelques 
additions au tsxte. 11 me paroit conforms, ^ ee que dit un peu pins 
has Demosthi^ne, en parltint du uifime Aodrotiou ; c'est d cauw de ttU 
gem, dit-U, qiie lea tinaiturs se sont eomportit defa\'on i ne pas ntritif 
. de TOurOTiJie. Si niianmolns on le trouvoit forc(5, on pourroit tradnjre 
antronaent, aveo quelques ohangements dans le grec, et une U^igiirB 
addition dans le fran^ois : je vie ctmtente de eette raismi gimpte, mail 
■4vkdente: le Unat enfreint la lot, en nommant seul, sans Vai/riiaeni iht 
veuiJe, I'inlendant des ouvriers. Et alors il faut dire, avec Ulpien, qo* 
■ cet iutendant, comme en gdnoral tous eeux qui avoient le moniemeDt del 
•doniera publics, of ranicu, devoieut litre nommiSs par le peuple." 
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y ciwumstantial evidence, but by a witness from whom the 
tiefeudant cwi most readily obtain satisfaction, a man pro- 
iducing a paper in which the acts of this man's life are stated, 
»nd who has mndes himself responsible for his testimony. 
When therefore he says that these charges are taere accusa- 
•tion and abuse, reply to him, that it is proof, and that hie 
■own proceeding is accusation and abuse merely. When he 
icays that we ouj^ht to have denounced him before the Judges, 
Teply to liim, that we mean to do that, but that we are now 
nlso properly refen-ing to the law. If, Andi'otion, we were 
^vancintj this charge against you upon any otlier kind of 
trial, you might justly have complained : but when you are 
upon your trial for proposing an illegal measure, and the laws 
>do not allow pereous who have lived such lives to move even 
irhat is legal, and we show that To^l have net only moved an 
mnlflwful decree but led an unlawful life, how can it be im- 
proper to refer to a law by means of which your criminality 
Ib proved 1 

And you should be informed morooTcr, that Solon, who 
wnactcd these laws and most of the reatj a lawgiver of a 
•different kind from the defendant, gave to all who require 
'satisfaction for injuries not one way only, but many ways of 
proceeding against the wrong-doers. He knew, I take it, 
that for all persons in the state to be equal, all clever or 
■bold or well-behaved, would be impossible. If he should so 
frame Lis laws that only the well-behaved could obtain 
justice, he perceived that many rogues would remain un- 
^punished; if so as to help the bold and eloquent only, he 
*nw that ordinary men would not bo able to get justice like 
"them : and his ojiinion was that uo man should be debarred 
from obtaining justice in the way that best suited his 
•capacity. How then was that to be? By allowing many 
fflethods of proceeding at law against delinquenta : as for 
&eft.^ — Are yo^i able-bodied and confident in yourself? Take 

I ' We learn from this passage, sa well aa from other lources, that at 
A.theD8 the owner of stolen goods bad the option of proceeding against 
ibe thief either oiviily or criminally, contrary to the priLotico of onr 
kw, by which the civil injury in merged in the felony, and the owner 
Ban only recover his goods by prosecuting the thief to conviction. The 
principle of the English law is plain enough. Theft in b. crime njc^ainst 
kociaty, and the good of society requires tiuit it should be dealt with aa 
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tho thief to prison : but you risk the penalty of a thousand 
drachms. Are you not bo strong 1 Take the Arohons with 
you ; they will do it. Are yow afraid of this too 1 Indict 
hini. Do you distrust yourself, and are you too poor to p 
a thousand drachms 1 Sue him for larceny before the Arl 
trator, and you will run no risk. None of these courses 
the same. For impiety in like manner you may take 
prison, indict, sue before the Eumolpids, lay an iuformation 
before the King.^ And in all other cases pretty nearly in the 
same way. Now if auy one, instead of contending that he 
•was not a malefactor, or not guilty of impiety, or whatever 
else he was tried for, should seek to obtain bis acquittal on 
such grounds as these — in case he were taken up, that yott 
might have sued him befora an arbitrator or ought to have 

such r the private ftdTantage of tlie indiyidual la postponed to tlie ne- 
cessitiea of public justice ; nnd therefore it is not lawful even to com- 
promiae the affair with the tliief. This principle however is not extended 
to mifldemoanours of the same chwacter with theft, such as embcale- 
nient, aud obtaining goods under false pretences, whei-e the injured 
party may generally waive the criminal part of the oflfence, aud recoTer 
his debt or damages in an action. 

Under tho Athenian law the party robbed might bring hia action 
either before an arbitrator or before a jury, and recover the stolen 
article, together with damagea twice its value, or damages ten timra itt 
value if the article itself could not be restored. The jury might at the 
same time order the thief to lie put in the stocks for five dayaj aad 
their verdict against hira was attended with disfranchisement. Any Ath«* 
nian might proceed to indict him, if the injured party declined to do M, 
Stealing anything in the night-time, or from the gymnasia, or stealing in 
the daytime to a greater amount than fifty drachma, or from the baths 
or the harbour to a greater amount than tea drachms, was punisbabb 
with death. When the thief was caught in tho act of stealing, the 
owner of the goods might carry him off at once to tho Eleven, and 
have hisn Bent to prison ; or, if he was afraid to do it himself, he might 
bring the magistrates to the spot, and get thorn to do it for him, as 
mentioned in the text. 

See Appendix IX.; and Meier and Schomaon, Att. Proc. pp. S29| 
356. 

1 As to the jurisdiction of the King-Arclion in cases of impiety, see 
Appendix IV. The Eumolpida3 were an ancient priestly £imily, from 
whom was chosen the Hierophant of the Eleusinion Hyaterie>i. (Sm 
Appendix VI.) They were tho interpreters of a traditionary ceremonisl 
law, in relation to which they were invested with some sort of judicial 
power. Whether it was subordiimto to that of the King, or independent, 
or in what manner it was exercised, is not known. See 
SdiiJmMin, Att. Froc 117, 301. 
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indicted him ; in case he were defending an action beforo au 
arbitrator, that you should have taken him up, so that you 
might have risked a thousand drachma — it would bo ridicu- 
lous Burely. For a man who is innocent ought not to make 
any objection to the mode of punishment, but to show that 
he is innocent. In like manner, Androtion, if you move 
decrees after having committed infamous crime, don't imagine 
that you are to escape punishment because it is competeatj 
for us also to denounce you before the Judges : but either 
show that you are not guilty, or submit to ths penalty of 
having moved when your character was such ; for you have 
no right to do so. If we forbear to prosecute you in all tlie 
ways which the laws allow, be thankful to us for those which 
we omit ; don't on that account geek to escape punishmeDt 
altogether. 

It is worth your while, O AthenianB, to look into the cha- 
racter of Solon who paesod the law, and to see what fore- 
thought he took for the constitution in all the laws that he 
fiamed, and how much ipore aniioua he was about that thaa 
about the immediate subject of any law that he was passing. 
One may see this in many ways, but especially from tiiis law 
which forbids persona guilty of impudicity either to speak or 
propose decrees. For he saw tliat, altboagh the great body 
of the people are at liberty to speak, they do not speak : he 
considered therefore that this was no hardship ; and, had his 
object been to puuish tliese men, lie might have enacted 
many severer penalties. But he was not anxious about that : 
he imposed the disabilities I speak of on behiilf of you and 
the constitutioa. For he knew, he knew, that to men of 
infamous lives that government is the most unfavourable, in 
■which all people aro at liberty to publish their shame. What 
is this? A democracy. He thought then it would be dan- 
gerous, if tfiere should ever happen to be at the same time 
a large number of men, who were bold and clever speakers, 
but infected with these infamous crimes : for the peopJa 
might imder their iufluence commit many errors, and they 
might either attempt to overthrow the popular government 
entirely, (for in oligarchies, though meu have led still more 
disgraceful lives than Androtion, it is not allowable to speak 
ill of the rulers,) or they might coiTupt the people as much 
na they could, to make them as like as possible to themselves. 
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Therefore he forbade persons of this description to taks any 
part in the public counsels, for feai* the people should be 
betrajed into error. Notwithstanding which, this honourable 
man not ooly thought proper to make spooches and motions 
when he waa under diaiibility, but even to make illegal ones. 

With respect to the law by which, as his father owed money 
to the state and had never paid it, he is not permitted to 
speak or to frame decrees, this will be the proper answer 
for you to make, if he siiys that wo ought to lay an informa- 
tioa against him. We Bhall do so hereafter — decidedly not 
now, Androtion, when you are to render an acco^int of other 
crimes which you have committed— but at the fitting time 
according to the law. Now however we show, that the law 
does not permit yoii to make even such motions as arc allow- 
able to other citizens. Prove therefore tliat your father was 
not indebted, or that he got out of prison not by nmning 
away, but by aitisfying the debt If you are unable to prove 
this, you have niovetl a decree when you had no right to do 
80 ; for the law makca you tiie inheritor of your father's dis- 
franchisement, and being disfi-anchised you had no business 
to speak or to mo\-e. 

As to the laws then wliich wo have cited against him,^ if 
he should Btrivo to deceive and lead you astray, jou must 
answer him in the mauner that I have explained. 

He has arguments also upon other points, which ar* 
admirably contrived fuf your deception ; and it is better 
you should be informed of them beforehand. He lins one 
this efFeut,, that you Bliould not deprive of their reward 
involve in disj^rnce five Inmdred Athenian citizens: " thi 
are upon their trial," he says, " not I." Now, if you wi 
ahout to deprive them only, and to confer no benefit u' 
the commonwealth, I would not have had you trouble yo' 
selves much about it : but if by doing so you will encoi 
more than ten thous.ind other citizens to become better 
how much more to your credit is it to make so many persons 
honest, than to oblige five hundred unjuatlj-. That tha 
afi&ir liowever does not concern the whole Council, but only 

' The UwH which Audratioa violated by his decree, which, we hecn 
copied out and exhibited in court ja juztapoeition with hia dci3«e. 
(See Vohunc II. p. 46, note 1.) 

Fabgt renders it here : die Gesetze tedche wir anffqfiihrt haben. 
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t members (who have caused the mischief) and Androtion, 
I am mVie to abow you. To whom, can it be a disgrace, when 
I* k Mlent and &imes no resolation, and perhaps rarely 
tmnKH ixtto the Council-chamber, that the Council don't 
|M Adr erown T To no man surely. The shame is his, that 
I TCBoIations and tikkes a part in pubUc business and 
I the Coiincil to do what he pleases : for it is through 
that the Council have not deserved a crown for 
• MimmietratioD. Granting however most folly that the 
Council are now upon their trial, see how much more 
it ■ fijr Toar interest to convict them than not to convict. 
If yoa Acquit them, the Council-chamber will be ruled by 
te ilKmken j if you convict them, it will bo ruled by the 
MftsMy membere : for the majority, having seen this Council 
dbfciwd of their crown through the bad conduct of the 
MklwrR, will not leave tho business in their hands, but 
aavae Ibemselves what is fur the best. And if this should 
tike place, and you should be quit of the old set of orators, 
JM vtU we all things going on aa they should do, O Athe- 
aiuak On this account then, if for nothing elae, you should 
^■■1 HDleaee of conviction. 
Let ne teD you another thing which ought not to escape 

rPerii*pe Philip and Antigeuos will get up and ]>lend 
ifas Council ; and also the checking-clerk ' and some 
otlMn^ vfao with the defuudant uised to manage that chamber, 
nd wfao are the authors of these malpractices. Now I 
jboold tabna you, that these men, though the pretext of 
tfiair advootcy is to defend the Council, will in reality fight 
tbejr ovn battle, to help out the account which they must 
naiUr of their conduct For thu» tho matter stands. If you 
anoHtlM defendant ou this indictment, they are all rclcaised, 
am nana aan ever bo brought to justioc: for who could hud 
a Terdiet against them after your crowning the Coiuicil of 
vbcKO they had the guidance 1 If you convict him, in thy first 
fjhee you will have proaouuced a verdict in accordance with 
your tmlhs; in the next place, when you got these man at 
dkeir audita, wbomaoeror you believe to be guilty, you will 



* Tk^ atbmr kmt » reoonl of Um iuoium paid to Iba Couaeil, ami in 
PfjrUHW bo laid tiM Mooottla of the NVanua b«foM tha popular 
ibhr. Ha tbanCnra had to peaa bia audit whan ha want out of 
(Urn Voi. U. Appeadix IV. p^ 888.) 
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pimish ; whom not guilty, you will then discharge. Do not 
therefore give ear to them as if they were speaking on behalf 
of the Council and the people, but regard them with indigna* 
tion as persons deceitfully pleading their own cause. 

I believe also that Archias of Cholargua, who was a coun- 
cillor last year, will, on the strength of hia good characterv 
petition and plead for them. You ought, I think, when you 
hear Archias, to do something of this sort — ask him wheths 
he thinks what the Council are charged with is creditabie or 
discreditable ; if he says creditable, you must listen to him 
no more as a weli-priucipled man ; if discreditable, ask him, 
why he allowed auch conduct, when he pretends to be a man of 
good principle. And if he says that he opposed it, but that 
no one hearkened to him, surely it is strange that he should 
now defend a Council which would not hearken to liis good 
advice : if he admits that he wns silent, is it not a crime, that 
he should have neglected his opportunity of dissuading people 
from evil designs, and should now venture to say that men 
who have done such mischief deserve a crown? 

Nor will ho forbear to urge, I expect, that all this has 
happened to him on account of the taxes which he coUected 
on your behalf (so lie will tell you) from a few persona who 
were not ashamed to be largely in arrear.^ And he will 
acouEo (it will be easy enough) those men who did not pay 

' Bbclh, in hiB Public Economy of Athena (TransL vol. ii. p. 304), 
dtea this passage to prova that other citizens beaidea the select twelTO 
hundred were assessed to the property-tax : 

" It ie probable that many othera beaidea the twelve hundred pcid 
taxes, who, although their property was lesa coaaiderable, were Bsseaied 
in the total valuation ; and thia auppoaition rtjceivuB coDBtderahls sup- 
port from a fact mentioned in an oration of Demosthenes. Androtion 
waa employed to collect some outatanding taxes which belonged to 
the impost laid on in tho aruhouabip of Nausinicua, and be coUected 
seven out of fourteen talents ; they were however small sums, not one 
amounting to a mina, aa Demosthenes says, but a little more than 
seventy drachma from one person, and from another thirty-four. That 
these were the axream of poynientB which hod been made by instal- 
ments, is very improbable : we are nowhere informed that the paymenta 
were ever made in thia manner ; nor is it indeed credible, since the 
uecesaitiea of the atato required prompt payment. We should not 
therefore be justified in asauming that such a liberty was granted by 
the Htjite ; and even if it did exist, what rich man would have remained 
thirty -four draehma in debt? It follows therefore that these wers 
taxes due from peraoas of small fortune, who from their inability t» 
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■ property-tax, and will say that, if you convict him, all 
people naay refuse to pay taxes with impunity. Now do 
reflect, men of Athens : in the first place, you are not sworn 
to decide upoa these matters, but whether he moved hia 
decree according to the laws : in the next place, it is mon- 
strous in one who complains of others wronging the state, to 
ask that he should not be punished for his own more grievous 
"Wrong-doings ; for sni'ely it ia a far more grievous oBFence to 
frame illegal decrees than not to pay your property-tax. But 
were it clear that upon this man's conviction no one would 
pay taxes or be willing to collect them, even then you ought 
not to acquit him, as I will make you see. Upon all the 
taxes from the time of Nausinicuii, perhaps on three liundred 
I talents or a little more, there ia a deficiency of foarteen 
talents, of which the defendant levied sevea ; I will assume 
however that he levied the whole. Well : you don't need 
Androtion for those that pay willingly, but for the defaulters. 
You have therefore to consider, whether this is the value at 
which you estimate the constitution and the established laws 
and the observance of your oaths : for should you let the 
defendant off, when he has so clearly made an illegal motion, 
it will be universally thought that you have prefeiTcd this 
money to the laws and to the observance of your oaths : and 
jet, if any one offered you such a sum out of his own pocket, 
it were not worth your acceptance, much less on the terms 
that you should levy it from others. When therefore he 
urges this, remember yoin: oaths and consider, that upon this 
indictment the quest ioa is not about the collection of taxes, 
but whether your laws are to be in force. 

I have thus shown, in what manner he will attempt to 
mislead you by diverting your attention from the law, and 
what you have to keep in mind to prevent his so domg. I 

•pay tham, wore obliged to submit to he inaultingly treated by An- 
drotion, and to be unjuatly thrown into prison; and flinee Androtion 
collected seven talenta, and as no one paid a whole nnna, he must hare 
collected taxes from at least four or five hundred peraona. Now if we 
nokon that the othor seven talents were in like iiiivnuer chiefly made 
■p of imall sumB, which is the only probable assumption, it gives about 
twelve hundred people whose taxes were in arrear ; these however 
eannot have been the twelve hundred wealthy persons, hut citizeos 
of a lower valuation, who paid even sach small tsmaa as these with 
difficulty." 
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could say much more upon the suhject, bufc as I think Iliaw] 
said enongli ah-eady, I shall let it pass. 

I wish also to examine the political conduct of this -worthy 
fellow, in which it will appear he has stopped short of nothing 
that is atrocious : for I will show him to be impudent, 
audacious, thievish, overbeaiing, anything but fit to be 
a statesman in a democracy. And firsts let us inquire into 
that upon which he most plumes himself, his collection of 
the debts : without heeding this man's boasts, let us look at 
the thing as it has really occurred. He said that Euctc- 
mon retained your taxes, aud undertaking to prove hi« 
charge or himself to pay down the money, under this pr&- 
tencc lie got you to depose a functionary elected by lot/ 
and so crept into the collection. He harangued you on the 
occasion, saying, that you had the choice of three things, 
either to break up your sacred vessels, or to have a ner 
contribution, or to demand payment of those in anear ; and, 
OS you naturally chose to demand payment of those iu arrear, 
and as he had won you by his promises and had a license 
under the circumstauces of the time, he did not think pro- 
per either to act under the existing laws, or, if he thought 
them insufficient, to pass new ones, but moved illegal and 
shameful decrees in the assembly, by means of which be 
made a job for himself and has largely plundered you, putting 
rn a clause that the Eleven^ should accompany him. At- 
tended by them, he led the way to the houses of his fellow- 

' This passage is repeated with Bome variations ia the speecli against 
Timoerates, p. 750 — 752. 

' Euctemon was probably one of the regular officeni engaged in tlia 
mann^ement or collection of the property-tax (^i7p(t<ii«ti or ^KXa-feU), 
who were appointed, like many other functionarios, by lot. See IKJukli's 
Public Economy of Atlieoa, Tranal. iL 211. 

' The Eleven were au executive and alio judicial board, elected 
onniuilly by lot, one from each tribe. To tho ten thus chosen was 
attached a Secretory, who held an equally responsible situation, «ad 
therefore the whole body wore called the Eleven. In their esecativ* 
capacity they were like our sheriffs, lia\Tiig charge of the prison and 
its inmates, and being entrusted to carry into execution tho last sbb- 
tence of the law. Tho gaolers and eieeutionerB acted as their servant*. 
When torture was inflicted in either civil or criminal cosea, it Wi» 
under their BupGriDtendonco. They had a summary jurisdiction over 
certain heinous criruea, such aa theft, houBebreaking, kidnB]iping; asd 
upon tho confession of the accused, could of their own authority inflict 
capital punishment. Those who did not confess, they put in pri*SBi 
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citizens. And Euoteniou, from whoin he said lie would get the 
taxes or himself make tliom good, ho coulci prove nothing 
againat, but proceeded to got them in from you, as if he 
had entered upon the task because he was your enemy and 
not Euctemoii's. Don't understand me to say, that payment 
cmgitt not to be required of the defiiulters. It ought : but 
howl As the law commands, for the good of the rest : that 
is in accordance vdth the principles of democracy. You have 
not been so much benefited, Athenians, by all these Bums 
being levied in such a way, as you ha^c been damnified by 
the introduction of such practices into the constitution. 
If you will only inquire, why men would rather live under 
a democracy than under an oligarch}', yon will find the moat 
obvious reason to be this, that eveiything is milder in a 
democracy. I need not say that the defeudaut has hcau mora 
outrageous than any oligiu'chy you like to mention. But let rae 
ask — When have the most atrocious things been done in our 
commonwealth ? You will all say, in the time of the Thii-ty. 
Yet then, wo arc told, no man was deprived of gafoty, who 
could conceal himself at home ; but we accuse the Thirty, 
becau.'jc they unjustly carried men to pmou from the market- 
place. Audrotion liowever surpassed them iu bnitality ; for 
he, acting as statesman rmder a popular government, made 
every man's private house a prison, conducting to your houses 
the Eleven. What think ye of this, Athenians — that a 
poor man, or even a rich one who had been at great expense. 
and perhaps for some reason or other was out of cash, should 
get over the roof to his neighbour's house or hide himself under 
a bed, that ho might not be caught and dragged to prison, 
or commit other improprieties, befitting slaves rather than 
freemen, and be seen so doing by liis wife, whom he espoused 
as a freeman and a citizen of the republic ? And what think 
yeof Androtion being the cau.sc of this, a man who on accoimt 
of bis life and conduct is forbidden to seek justice on his own 
behalf, much more on behalf of the state ? I am sm-e, if ho 
vere asked whether the property or the person, is answerable 
for taxes, he would say the pn)i>erty, if he meant to speak 
truly ; for it ia from property tliat we contribute. Why then, 

and brought to trinL TTiey hod also a judicial nuthority upon questions 
concerning confiacated property. (Meier and ScIiDmaim, Att. Proc. 71, 
lux ; Schbmanu, Act. Jur. i'abl. 34S.) 
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instead of Bequostering lands imd houses and scheduling them, 
■whyj Aadrotion, did you imprisou and insult members of 
the commoawealth and the poor resident aliens, whom you 
liave treated with more iuaolence than your own servants? 
if you will only consider what is the difFcrenco between being 
a slave and a freeman, you will find this to be the chief dis- 
tinctionj that with slaves the person is responsible for all 
offences, while freemen, though they commit the most serious 
offences, can escape personal chastisement ; for in most cases 
we have to get satisfaction from them in money. Androtion 
however inflicted corporal punishment on people, as if they 
were bomtsmen. And on such base and selfish principles did 
he act towards you, that, while he allowed his father who was 
in prison for a public debt to escape without payment or 
trial, ho thought that any other citizen who could not pay 
taxes out of his own property should be dragged from, his 
house to gaol. Further, as if he was at liberty to do any- 
thing he liked, he distrained upon Sinope and Phanostrate, 
women of the town certainly, but not owing any property- 
tax. If it be thought that they were fit persons to be harshly 
treated, this at all events is not a fit thing to happen, that 
any one should be so exalted by circumstances, as to go to 
the houses of persona who owe nothing, and carry away their 
furniture. One could find many who deserve to be and to 
have been harshly treated : but the laws and the customs 
of the constitution, which you have to observe, speak a 
difierent language. In them ia mercy, indulgence, every- 
thing which freemen are entitled to : but of such qualities 
Androtion, as you might expect, ia by nature and educatiou 
entirely destitute ; for he has submitted to constant insults 
and affronts in his connexion with men, who never loved but 
■were able to hire him ; for which ho ought to vent his anger 
not upon the first citizen that meets him, nor upon prosti- 
tutes of the some trade as himself, but on hia father who 
brought him up in such a manner. 

That such proceedings were not shameful and ia violation 
of all the laws, he will not be able to contend : he is so impu- 
dent however, that in the assembly, striving always to anti- 
cipate his defence to this indictment, he ventured to say, that 
he had drawn enemies upon himself and was then in extreme 
peril on your account and through you. I will show you. 
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men of Athens, that he has neither suffered nor is likely to 
Buffer any evil through what he did on yoiu- account : but 
that through hia own odious and execrable conduct, though 
up to the present day ho has sufiered nothing, he ■will be 
a sufferer, if you perform your duty. Just consider. What 
■was it that he promised you, and what did you appoint him 
to do^ To collect money. Aud to do what elsel Nothing. 
Come then, let me recal to your mind the particulara of 
this collecting. He levied from Leptines of Coslo thirty-four 
drachmB, from Theosenus of Alopeco seventy drachms and 
a little more : and from Callicrateg the son of Euphemua and 
the young son of Telestus^ — I don't remember his name- 
however, of all that he levied upon, not to enumerate them 
individually, I hai'dly know if there was one that owed above 
a mina. Do you imagine that these various persons are at 
enmity and war with him ou account of big tax -collecting, or 
: rather for difTerent reasons — one, because he said in the 
hearing of you all in the assembly, that he was a slave and 
the descendant of slaves, and ought to be rated upon the 
sixth part of his property with the aliens; another^ he 
declared had children by a common woman ; this man's 
father had been debauched, that one's mother was a pros- 
titute ; one man's thefts he was scheduling from the begin- 
ning;* another he said this and that about; another he 
abused by wholesale ; aud so ou with all ? I am sure that 
the persons towards whom ho so intemperately conducted 
himself, every one of them considered the tax to be a neces- 
sary expense ; but they have been deeply oflcuded at these 
iudignities and iusults. I am certain also, that you appointed 

* Auger rendeiB this : " autatit aur Callicrate fils d'Euphiitne ot sur 
le jouue Sis dc Tolcatc ; " as if the words tpaxiiis (0SoixiiKovTa nal 
fUKpov Ti wf>6s were repeated. I uDderatand fial-Kpa^fv odIj. The orator 
breaks off, without mentioning the sum levied. 

' Here the plan of the sentence ih changed. To agree with the first 
part, it should have proceeded thus : Thv Si, 3ti toiSos ain^ ix ^opurit 
tfri tlmt — " another was at enmity with him, because ho gaid," Ac. Suoh 
oii&nges in construction arc common with the oratoTB, and I generally 
itdbere to them in the translation, 

* Pabftt, fuUowiiig Taylor and Reisfce : wieder von etnem Andtm, er 
verde tVtu verkiagen, weil er wiArend leiner AtiiUfiikrmig Geld untef' 
icklageti kahe. Schaefer's interpretation ig the true one, I think : " /{ 
ipx^' verto ab initio, hoo est, ex quo potiiit tempuhlioam peculaii. 
Plaid Tobt T& Koti'ck itpatpauiiivous." p. 763, 
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this man to collect mouej, not to briiip up every man's privito 
misfortunes to reproach him with. If they really occurred, 
Aiidrotion, you ought not to have spoken of them ; for miinj 
things Imppen to all of us tliat •wo don't hka : if they were 
purely your own invention, what do not you draerve ? 

Here is a yet more certain jiroof, that they all hate him, 
not for his collecting, but for the saucy insolence with -whici 
thoy have been treated. Satyrus, the enperintendeat of the 
■arsenal, levied for you not &even but thirty-four talents from 
these same poraouB, out of which he fiimiBhed the ships that 
sailed out. He does not pretend that he has got enemies on 
that account : none of tliopartiea from whom he levied isM 
war with him. Just as one would expect. He, I take it, 
did what wiia required of him : you in your petulance and 
presumption, being invested with some authority, thought 
proper to heap fidac and foul reproaches upon men who had 
expended large sums upou the commonwealth, and who ware 
of better character and better family than yourself. Then 
must the jury believe that you did all this for their sakeS) 
and take upon tlieniselvea the acts of your wickedness and 
brutality! They ought to detest you rather than support 
you for such conduct. For a man who acts as repreaeutative 
of the state should imitate the character of the state, and you, 
men of Athens, ought to support such persons, and detest all 
"who are like the defendant. I must tell you this, though you 
know it — Whatever Itind of persons you are seen to cherish 
and protect, yon will be thought to resemble them. 

Thfvt he' has not made those levies at all for your sake, 
I will quickly show you. If he were asked, who he thinks 
do the greater injury to the state, those who farm and live 
frugally, but through their having to maintain children, 
thi'ough domestic expenses and other public burdens, are in 
arrcar with the property-tax, or those who plunder your 
allies and destroy the means of people willing to pay the tax, 
surely with all his impudence ha would not be bold enough 
to say, that men who do not contribute their own money 
commit greater crime than moa who steal that of the pubUc 
How comes it then, you abominable fellow, when it is more 
than thuiy years since you commenced your political career, 
, and in that period many generals have wronged the republit^ 
' R«p«ated in the Oration ogoiuat Timooratea, p. 753. 
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^d m&uy orators too, vho have been tried before your ooun- 
trymen, some of whom have suffered death for their crimes, 
lotbers withdrew and are in exile— how corner it, you never 
(appeared as the accuser of any of them, never were seen to 
•express indignation at the wrongs of the state, notwitlistand- 
ing tljat you are so eloquent and audacious, yet here you 
have displayed a zeal for oiu- interests, where it was neoessary 
•for you to ill-use ao many people ? Would you like, men of 
.Athens, that I should tell you the reason? It is beeause 
>tbey^ share in the wrong which is dune you by certain per- 
sons, while they emheazlo a part of the taxes which are levied ; 
B«nd 80 insatial)Ie is their avarice, they make a double profit 
K)f the commonwealth. For it is not more agi'ceablc to quarrel 
rwitb a large number of petty offenders than with a small 
; number of great ones, and surely it is not more like a fi'ieud 
•of the people to notice the crimes of tlie many than those of 
^the few. But the reason is what I tell you. He knows that 
the is one of that class of delinquents ; and you he made no 
.account of, tlierefore he tieated you in that way. For had 
';you acknowledged yom-selvea to be a community of bouds- 
.men, instead of a people claiming empire over others, you 
/could not have endured, Athenians, the insults which he 

► offered you in the market-place, when he was binding and 
^carrying to gaol both aliens and citizens, bawling in the 
•aasemblles and on. the platfoi-m, calling people slaves and 

the sons of slaves, who were better and of l^ettcr parentage 
than himself, and asking if the prison was built to no 

► purpose. Yes, 1 should say it waa, when youi* father went 
idancing off with his fetters at the procession of the Dionysia.^ 

The rest of his outrageous acts it would be impossible to 
(recount ; they are so many ia number. For all together 
^you should take vengeance to-day, and make him an ox;imple 
ito others, that tiiey may' conduct themselves with more 

Prtlecency. 

L But perhapa, notwithstanding these political faults, there 
►are other thniga which he has mauaged creditably. Nay : 

' Androlion and peraona like liim :. perbapH with on alluaion to 
*TimMcrat*)g. Soo post, p. 1(51. 

' l^lpiivu says, that at this time the priBonora wore let out of gaol to 
ivnjoy thamaelves, and that Androtioa'a father availed himaelf of the 
lynvilegB to escape. 
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his behaviour to yoii in ererythiug else has been such, that 
what j'on have hearil aro the smallest grounds for detesting 
him. What would you have me speak of ? His repair of 
the sacred utensils and hia destruction of the crowns 1 or 
famous manufacture of the plates) Why for this, even if 
had done no other wrong to the commonwealtli, it will appear' 
that ho desei-vea to die thi*ee times over ; for he is chargeablt 
with sacrilege and impiety and embezzlement and everjrthing 
that is most ehamefal. The greater portion of what he said 
to deceive you I shall pass by. Under a pretext that the 
leaven of the crowns were dropping off, and thiit they were 
rotten, from age, as if they had been made of violets or rose* 
and not of gold, he persuaded you to melt them down. And 
then — although for the taxes he added a clause that tlie public 
officer should be present, (an affectation of honesty, when every 
one that paid them was sure to check the account* j) for the 
crowns which he broke up he did not apply the same rule, 
but has himself been orator, goldsmith, treasurer, and check- 
ing-clerk. Now, if yon required to be trusted in all that you 
do for the statOj you would not*have been caught peculating 
BO clearly ; hut having defined what is just for the property- 
tax, namely, that the state should not truat you but her own 
servants, when it appears that in another affair, in the altera- 
tion of sacred properties, some of which were not consecrated 
even in our own generation, you did not introduce the same 
safeguard which you did in the case of the taxes, are not your 
motives obvious) I should imagine so. 

Again, men of Athens, look to futurity, and see what glo- 
rious and admirable public inscriptions ho destroyed, and 
what impious and shameful ones he has written in their place. 
You must all have seen these ingcriptions under the rings of 
the crowns — " The allies crown the people of Athens for 
Talour and justice" — or — "The allies present as the prize of 
victory to Pallas" — or naming the poi-ticular states — " Such 
and Buch a people crown the Athenians, having been saved 
by the Athenians"— aa for example there was inscribed some- 
where — " The Eubceans having been delivered crown the 
people of Athens" — and again — " Conon from the sea-fight 
with the LacedBcmonians." Such were the inscriptions upon 
the crowns. These, which for you were themes of honour 
and emulation, by the destruction of the crowns have dis- 
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OTrtwrr-l : and on the plate^ which this impure wretch 
<re et wi to be made ia their stead, is written — " By the care 
ii Androtion." Ye8 ! though for the crime of impudicity the 
kw* (orbid him to enter the templea, his name is in the 
templai engraTed upon the plates. Like the former inscrip- 
tioBfr— is it not ? — and a theme of equal glory for you ! 

Out rnfty see therefore, three of the most diggraceful things 
haf* been •ocomplished by them. The Goddess they have 
dwpoikd of her crowns : in the stite they have extinguished 
■a MBulstion fostered by deeds, of which the crowns while 
dMfjr wueted were a memorial ; the dedicators they have 
rgibwd of no small honour, the credit of being grateful for 
oLligationa. Yet, after doing all thi.4 quantity of mischief, 
tbey era so hardened and audaciouii, tliat they mention these 
tluogs as creditable acts of administration ; and the one 
hna^oes that through his friend " he shall be spared by you, 
irtiile tite other sit3 by, and docs not sink for shame at his 
perfaroMnoc&i And he is not only so shameless in regard to 
aMoej-matter*, but so stupid 03 not to kTiow, that crowns 
•le a toga of merit, plates and the like are tokens of wealth, 
ttd ererj crown, though it be small, 1ms the same glory in it 
w a lai^ one ; whereas, although cupa and censers, if 
csewduigly numerous, gild the possessors with a show of 
•poleooe,' yet if a man prides himself upon small matters, 
» br firom his obtaining honour on that account, he is 
iboogbt to bo vulgar-minded.^ Androtion however has 
dw tr o y ed the possessions of honour, and made those of 
mahh insignificant and unworthy of you. And he did not 
•Tea SBe, tbat Athenians were never anxious for the acquire- 
aMmt of fiebes, but for that of renown were more ambitious 
l^a for anything in the world. Here is the proof — They 

* TbBAOvtes; who io this tBkir waa Androtion'i ooUeagiie. Sea tho 
Omioa ngkinst Timocratex, pp. 7&S—7SS, whers nil thu poaioge is 

Mini Bcwljr verbatim. 

BX*^r«v vuv Hdf vpa<npl$rTm. The metaphor appmtn to ba 
Ito4 tnm tfa* rubbing on of pnint or ramiih. Nrithar lh« Freuuh 
r llw Qmuwii trmQalalor luu endeavoured to expreu thiii. 
Amtfor z " Procure ll oelui qui lea poatMo la rvputiitiun d'ltoiuma 
lAa? Pakwt : dfm Buitzcrn nnruffewiutn Rufvon Jtricktmn verichaffm, 

* 'Arty/"**** » wonl not stay to tnuiilate. It ilgnifloa a jienon 
aU ti pw<t taate and the foeliDga of a gentlnman. Auj^ur : " us 

»ut riitldalo." 

* TLa tike ««r4i ooour In the Le|>tinaa, p. 4&0, tUa Truwlation, ante, 
tui. IIU M 
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once possessed greater wealth than any of the Greeks, ' 
win renow-u they expended it all, and contributing i 
their private means, they never shrank from any peril 
pursuit of glory. From which they have acquired for 
selves imperisliabla treasures, partly the remembrance o 
achievements, partly the splendour of the eacred edifioea 
to commemorate them, youdor gateway, the Parti 
docks and porticoes, not a pair of little jara, or three c 
golden saucers each weighing a mina, which, when you] 
you will frame another decree to melt down. Not by !< 
tithes^ upon themselves, not by doing what their ei 

p. 17. Compare also the Third Olirnthi&c, p. 85; and the Orat 
Syntax. 174. 

' I take it, the orator uses an invidious term to describe heavy U 
without apecial reference to any partiinilar impost. Tithe ami 
Greeks was commonly charged upon the occupiers of public kn 
taken from conlis<-atcd property or the spoils of war for a n 
offering It was exacted by the Atbeaiana, when they held Byw 
from merchant-ships entering the Boaphoms : of which I have 
in a former note (ante, p. 22). The Bubject is handled by Bi 
h» Public Economy of Athena (Tranal. voL iL p. 39, dec), teom 
the following is an extract : 

"Wherever houses or stations for the collection of tenths, I 
ritpia, Sfxarii^iyia, are mentioned, tolls collected at sea are alway 
uuderstood, which required particular esitablishments of this t 
tion, Therefore Pollux mentions the erection of them aa an eveni 
only h.-ippened on particular occaaions. But when farmers of 
and collectors of tenths, StKurafcu, ScKatiixiyoi, SiKttTfurat, tx 
tioned, duties of different descriptions maybe understood. In t 
place, there were the tenths of the produce of the soil ; we kn 
example, that this tax was collected in the governments of the 
aa a distinct branch of revenue ; it was also tmiveraally extei 
the tyrannies of Asia. The tyrant demanded the "tentha from 
subjects in ids right as lord and master of the whole country, yr. 
only permitted t<j bo occupied by his subjects upon payment o 
taxes. Of this kind are the .Sicilian tenths, which were received 
kings before that country fell into the hands of the Romans ; anc 
cases of the same duty occur in Greece Proper, as, for example, th 
of the com at Cranon in Theaaaly. Thus PisistrQtns, as ty: 
usurping proprietor of the country, subjected all the lands 
Athenian citizens to a tithe, and incurred the hatred of his po 
this de-spotic measure. The Pisistntida) did not abolish this t 
they lowered it to a twentieth. In the same manner in a r 
many estates were subject to this tax, as not being the freeho 
perty of the possessor, but only held by him as occupier. Tt 
state of Athens was enabled to possess the tithoa of public dei 
and to let them in farm. The temples also freq^nently enjoyed pi 
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rould pray for, doubling the taxes, did they raise these sacrod 
jrnamenta : not hy the help of such counsellors as you did 
hey carry oii tbe government ; but by overcoming their 
memies, doing what every pi-udeut man would wish them to 
&o, uniting the people in harmony, w (die they expelled from 
sh0 market-placo meu that led such Uvea as you, they have 
eft behind them a fame that will never die. But you, my 
Sountrymen, are so far gone in thoughtlessness and folly, that, 
BTen with such examples before your eyes, you will not follow 
ibem ; but Androtion ia repairer of your sacred utensils; 
ijidrotion, O earth and heaven ! And can any impiety, think 
re, Burpaaa this 1 I look upon it, that a man who is to enter 
he aauctuariea, to touch tlie baskets and holy water and 
mpcrintend the service of religion, ought not to be pure for 
b stated number of days only, but to have been pure all hia 
ifetime from those practices in which the defendant's life has 
Ken passed. 

Df tkiB kind, of which many examples are extant: thus, for instance, 
Hie Delian Apollo received a large atnount of tithes from the Cycladea; 
Hid in the island of Ithaia the temple of Diana received the tithes 
from an estate, the posaessors of which were bound to keep Ler temple 
In repair; and Xeiiopbon hod formerly devised the very same regula- 
tion at SoilluB, ObliKatlona of this nature aroBe in a great measure 
trota tbo piety of individuals who dedicated their property to the gods, 
Bnd thus gave up tbe rii^ht of poaaastilon, retaining at the same time 
[he UFG (jf it for themsolvcs, in consideration of a fixed payment. The 
kempleB may also on certain occaaiona have received the right of tithes 
by conquest ; thus the Greeks vowed, that after the fortunate termina- 
tion of the Persian war all states who had afforded any protection to 
the enemy should pay a titho to the Delphian Apollo, that i« to gay, 
that they would muka their lands subject to a tribute. At Athens 
moreover Hincrva of the Parthenon received the tithe of the plunder 
Hid of captures, and also of certain fines ; while others were paid to 
Bie temples without any deduction, together with the tithe either of all 
pr of a large proportion of confiscated property. The tithes of Minerva 
•re mentioned La connexion with the fiftictha of other gods and of the 
lleroea of the tribes : the latter were probably similar percentages, and 
not be confounded with the custonu-duty of the fiftieth." 
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THE ORATION AGAINST ARIST0CRATE3. 



THE ABGUMENT. 

Ahistocrates was tho mover of that decree which the AthenLmi 
passed in favour of Charidemus of Oroua, u. c. 352, of which, and «! 
the circumataucea attending it, I have apokea fully in the Appeadit 
on tho Thraeian Chersonese in the First Volume, The esact temtt 
of the decreo have not come down to ua. Its profei?sed objects vrere, 
to reward CharidemuB for his past aerricea to Athens, and at th» 
■ania time to attach him more firmly to her interests and secnra hi« 
asaist&ncQ fnr the future. It therefore contained {among other olaoaei) 
one making his person inviolable, and declaring, " that whoaoerer 
lulled him might lawfully be arrested in any place within the limits 
of the Athenian confederaey, and that any Rtat« or ajiy individual 
refusing to give up such person, or attempting tu rescue him, should 
he excluded from all the benefit of Athenian connexion." 

For this decree, as being impolitic and injurioug to his countiy, u well 
as contrary to tho letter and spirit of her laws, Aristocrates wai 
indicted by one Euthyclea, for whom Demosthenes compose<l tl* 
present speech, which was spoken on the trial. We have no fijrther 
knowledge of either the prosecutor or tho defendant thuu whatw« 
obtain from the oration of Doraosthenea. They were perhaps oV 
■cure persons put forward by tho different political parties, one \f 
the supporters of Charidemus, the other by his ajlvei'saries. It 
appears however that Euthyclea had been employed on some navol 
command in the HolicBpont, and ha may therefore have been con- 
Tersant with ThracLin politics. 

The orator imdertakoa to establish three poiata : first, that the decre* 
was contrary to law; aecondly, that Charidemus was unworthy of 
the distinction conferred upon him ; and thirdly, that it was impo- 
litic and dangerous to grant it. After a general opening of the case, 
he proceeds to establish his first objection. As CharidemuB had beea 
made a citizen of Athens, it became any one proposing a decree in 
his favour to conform to the laws of Athens. This duty Arietoontai 
had neglected. Tho Attic law provided, as was just, that the 
and the punishment of homicide should vary according to the ci»> 
cumatances of the case. Homicide might be voluntary, or it might 
bo accidental : in some oases it was perfectly justifiable, in othere it 
was excusable only. The party who committed it might be amenable 
to death or exile ; or required only to make atonement and obtain 
puriiication ; or entitled to an absolute acquittal. Even in cases of 
wilful murder tho guilty man could only be taken within the bouih 
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dories of Attica : if he went into exile, and kept aloof from the 
Amphictyonio meetings aud public g&mes of Greece, it was not lawful 
to molest him ; for it wa« a saiired principle that an exile should not 
be diBturbed iu his plsuio of refuge. The Athenian law was bo careful 
to make proper ilistinctioue between the different kinds of homicide, 
that it had appointed different courta to try them. There was the 
court of Areopagus, and the courta ad Palladium, oA Delphinium, ad 
Pfytaneum, and in Pkrtaito; all of which were founded in early 
times, and were regarded with the highest respect and veneration by 
the people. Each of them had its own pecudiar methods of proceed- 
ing adapted to the particular class of olfeaces that came under ita 
juri.'idiction. Aristocrate.^ had confounded all these useful distinc- 
tions ; he had shown hia contempt of the juriaprudonce of his 
country and of her ancient and valuable institutions, by directing 
that any person killing Charidemua should be treated na a malefactor 
of the most heinous kind, without regjird to the circumstances of 
the ca.'?e. It was by no means unlikely that Charidemus, who was 
at the head of a mercenary force, and accustomed to acta of aggres- 
Bion and violence, might lose hia life in somo quarrel wantonly pro- 
voked by himself, iu which, according to every principle of justice, 
it would be lawful to reaiBt him. Yet hy this decree a man might 
be punished who killed him in self-dcfenoe, or in. resistance to somo 
outmgeoufl attack upon hia family or fellow-citizens. Again, by the 
Athenian law imninhmen t was not inflicted without trial and judg- 
ment : even a ConTicted murderer who returned from exile and was 
BccQ in the market-place must be taken to prison to be dealt with 
according to law. Aristocrates authorized summary proceedings to 
be taken agaiimt a party whoao guilt waa yot unprove<l, not for the 
purpose of V>ringing him to trial, but in order to punish hiiu without 
trial. The offender waa left to the mercy of the party by whom he 
was apprehended, who might carry him to hia own house, ill-treat 
him in any way that he pleafsed, extort monoy from him, or even put 
him to the rack. To prove the illegality of such proceedings, the 
orator citea various clauses from the Athenian statute-book. 
iUpon this part of the case we must caution the reader not to be misled 
by the orator's vehement assertions, which, to say the least, are to 
be viewed with great suspicion. We have not before us the whole 
decree of Arietocratea, nor have we tha advantage of seeing the argu- 
ments on the other side : we can form therefore only an imperfect 
judgment from the .fragments of the decree that are preserved to us. 
Tbeee however do not of themselves bear the construction which the 
orator puts upon them. They direct that any person killing Chari- 
demus may be seized and carried away, without saying whither or 
for what purpose : yet wo should rather suppose it to have loeon 
intended, that he was to bo brought to Athens for judgment, than 
that the captor might take aud do with him what he pleased ; and 
such would be the more natuml meaning of the words. If therefore 
the clause in question has been fairly quoted, it would appear that, 
while the framer of the decree laid himself open to ju»t attack, and 
perhaps even to legal penalties, for not defining hia intontions in so 
impoi-tant a matter with greater cleameua, the orator, m t-^aSai^ 
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bimsolf of this omisaion on the part of hia adversary, hu ezaggentad 
the fftult, aad represeut^d aa a wilful violation of law what in ftct 
teas mere airelesanesa or ioaocuracy. 

Another charge made agaiDHt Aristooraitea is, that be had inMnged a 
statute which expreaaly forbade the pssain^ of any privile[giuiii. The 
lkw» were required to be the aanie for all. If a law coald not be 
jnsHed which Applied only to une individual, much leas uonld a decree. 
There was another statute which said, that no decree either of tbe 
Council or the people shoulil have more force than the law ; luid thij 
too Aristocrates had broken. Further, hia decree was contrary to 
all the precedents in Himilar ijaaes ; nnrl, considering thnt L'hariiiemB) 
hnd become a citizen of Athens, there was the leas reason why the 
principles of the constitution ehould be departed from iu hia favour. 

After disposing of some frivolous pleas which he expected to be set o|> 
by his advers.-iry, the orator proceeds to what may be called tha 
general merits of tho case, contending that Charidcmiia waa in no 
rtspect de-scrving of the honour which had been bestowed upon 
biiii, und that it would lead to cousequenoM most injurious io 
Athens. 

Cbaridemtis, he saya, was n mau of low orig-in and proHigatc character, 
a reckless and nnpriucipled adventurer, who lent hia services for hire 
to those that paid him best, and never served any one but from huso 
motives of lucre. To confer extraordinary honours upon such a 
penion would be a disgrace to the Atheniivna, even if he hod been 
■ uaeful auxiliary. But the fact was otherwise. Whenever they had 
put any trust in him, ho had bctruycd them : he had been, upon the 
whole, one of their most insidious and determined enemies: and 
though it was true, that ho waa on good terms with them at that 
moment, they might be sure from their experience of hia post con- 
duct, that he would ttiko the first opportunity of turning agaiiut 
them. To prove these charg'ss, the orator enters upon a minute 
examination of the life and actions of Charidemus ; showing how he 
wa» at first a oommon Blinger, then ho became the oaptaiu of a pirate 
vessel, afterwards the leader of a baud of mercenaries. Having entered 
into the service of Iphieratea, he prevented tho surrender of Am- 
phipolis to the Athenians by delivering up the hostages entrusted to 
him by that general : ho then went over to tho Olynthinnf, andwu 
nctuidly cwrj-iiig aucci-urs to Araphipolia, when he was captured by 
Timotheua and oompoUed to join him against hia will. He promised 
Cephisodotua, in return for some asslBtanoe lent him, that he would 
reoorer the Thracian CherBonese for the Athenians ; yet had no sooner 
got out of his own diiiiculties by the jud of the Athenian coinmAOdor, 
than ho accepted employnit'nt under Cotys king of Thrae«^ ■ad 
•saisted him in besieging Eliuus and Crithoto. After tho d««th of 
Cotya, ho attached himself to Cersobleptea, whose sister he marrisd, 
and for whom he exerted himself, not only to acquire the dorainioQ 
of the Chersonese, but alao the whole of the Thmcian monarohy, to 
the c^oluaion of Berisiidea and Antidoous, who were entitled to ahara 
it with him. Ho treacherously attacked Cephisodotua, whmn he had 
promised to %s:<i8t, forced him mto a dishonourable convention, which 
the Athonians were obliged to repudiate, and carried on war agaiiut 
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ikem for seren months, imtil their commander Atlieuodorus, coa- 
lescing with Berifndes and Aumdocug, compt- lied him to eigu a treaty 
on behalf of Cersobleptea, by which it woa agreed tfabt Thrace should 
be equally divided between the three princes, and the Cherfionose 
should be ceded to Atheaa Eveu then he delayed the surrender of 
tho Chersonese, under one pretence or another, as long as he possibly 
could, and would ha.\e evaded it altogether, had not Chorea at length 
been sent to the HeUespont with a strong jleet, which eompelled him 
to fulfil his engagement. The Athenians had thus recovered the 
Chersonese by their own forces, not with the assistance of Charl- 
demus, as was falsely pretended by his supporters, but in spite of 
all hia eiforts to the contrary. While the rest of the peniusnla was 
given up to them, Charidcmos had taken caro to reserve Cardia to 
himself^ with a manifestly insidious puiposo. That city had always 
been hostile to the Athenians, and aided Charidemiis in a.11 his enter- 
prises. It was from here that he was carrying succoui-a to Amphipnlis, 
•when he was taken prisoner by Timotheus. To the Cardiana he had 
delivered up Miltocythes, the pretender to the kingdom of Thrace, 
and they hod put him to a cruel death. Conlia was so Hitiiated an to 
be the key of the Tbraciau Chersonese, and the possession of it would 
enable Cersobleptea at any time to attack the peninsula. That such 
a project was in contemplation, might be infen-ed from cet'taiu secret 
negotiations which Charidemus had lately carried on with Philip of 
Macodon, when that king advanted to Maronea, and would very likely 
have joined Cersolikptes and the Cardians, had not Amadoous refused 
him a passage through his territory. 
It appeared from all this that Charidemus, so far from deserving reword 
for any service he had done to the Athenians, ought to be contented 
if he escaped punishment at their hands. He was at best a time- 
eerrer, who could not safely be trusted : but it was pretty evident 
that, being the genera] and prime minister of Cersobleptes, his real 
design was to forward tho ambitious schemea of that monarch, and 
Ijo was only biding his time to do it effectually. The true policy of 
the Athcniana was to keep the kingdom of Thrace divided, bo that 
each of the rival princes might court their friendship, and none of 
them be strong enough to disturb their possessions in the Helltapont. 
If Thrace were united under one powerful king, he would bo sure to 
invade tho Chersonese, as Cotya hud done, The object of tho presant 
decree was, to enable Charidemua to carry his arms agaiuut Ama- 
docus and the suns of the deceased Berisadea : for if his person were 
declared inviolable by an Athenian decree, tho supporters of tho 
rival princes, who were friends vjf Athens, would bo deterred from 
making any opposition to him. It would bo urged on the other side, 
th^t it was not the iuturest of CerBobleptjjs to subdue the Chersonese, 
because then the Athenians would cIoho his seaports by means of 
their navy, and he would lose more revenue by that than ho would 
gain by the increase of territory. They should bear in mind ho»v- 
«Ter, that ambitious potentates were not always guided by discreet 
views of their true intsrestB, any more than they wore by regard to 
lioaesty and good faith. Of this they had ample evidence in the 
aaeasures pursued by Cotys and by Philip. Their onVj ^vudikisuV. 
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course waa to put it oat of the power of Buch persona to do tbem 
an injuiy. 

Indepcudeutlf of the special reasons against this decree fiirnitrhed by 
the past history of Ctuiridemus und Ly his present position and coo- 
nexioDB, it was irrong unii foolish to confer such honours upon ■ 
stranger, who neither resided among tkeio, nor had any ties binding 
Lim to the country. FriendBhipa with men like him could not be 
depended ou. They courted the Athenian people and obtained the 
grant of citizenship for their own private ends ; hut they had little 
respect for the principle)) of tlie Athenian constitution, and they as 
readily attiehed themselves to other states, when they saw their 
advantage in it. Thiia Python, the murderer of Cotys, was nuido 
a citizen of Athens ; but afterwiu-ds, finding it Buitod him better, ho 
went over to the king of Macedon and became his miniBter. There 
Were other men who had at least as good a claim as Charideinus to 
this extraordinary protection ; for example, Atiienodorus, Simon 
and Bianor; Meuestratus of Eretria, Phayllus the Phocian. But 
where was the thing to atop ? The Atheniima would be constituting 
themselves a sort of body.guard to every mercenary Jeader who 
happened at any time to be their ally. He (Euthyclea) hod not 
opposed the grant of citizenship and a golden crown to Charidemus, 
because there was no such great harm in conferring a mere hononiy 
diatinctiou, and, whatever his private convictiona were, he felt tint 
opposition to the general feelings of the people would have been 
certainly fruitlesa, and might have been deemed vesatious. Kow 
however, when they proposed to put power into the hands of euch 
a man, and to pass a meaanrc which would enable him to pursue his 
mischievous designs with impunity, he could be silent un longer. 
It would be urged perhaps, that an adverse decision might make 
Charidemus their enemy, when ho whs inclined to bo their friend: 
to which the answer was, that, if Charidemus was really di.sposed to 
befriend thoir commonwealth, he would endeavour to prove it by his 
future actions, and in the meantime it was better to convince him 
that they were nut to be deluded by idle professions. 

It was highly important that the Athenians should reform their ways 
both in regard to rewards and 2>unishmonta ; that they nhould he 
more sparing of the former, and more strict and severe in dealing 
with those who injured the comt'iouwealth. Their ancestors re- 
warded none but men of signal merit ; and them they did not reward 
extravagantly; and, what was still more important, they admitted 
no former nierita to be an excuse for subsequent demerit, but evw 
their moat diatingnished citizens, such as ThEmietoclos and Cicaoa, 
they visited with haivy penalties when they misconducted themselves. 
In Inter times the honoura of the Athenian repubhc had beea 
lavished iudiscriminately upon all sorts of persons. The oors»- 
quence was, they had become cheap : there was but little eucoursgo- 
inent to honest men to do real service to their state, and the receivers 
of their franchise and their crowns, bo fir from being grateful for 
them, were ready to desert and betray them for the slightest cause. 
It was discovered that the meanest people could obtain an honorary 
decree through the influence of venal orators, who served their OWB 
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interests at the expense of t!io state : and, while ia tlie time of their 
ancestors it waa the republic that was yreslthy oati proaperoua, now 
the people of Athens were content to ace a few individuals raised to 
■wealth and eminenco, and to leave all the powers of government in 
their handfl. Their decline from the spirit of ancient times could not 
i)e more strikingly exemplified than by this decree in favour of a. 
man, whom third-rate cities of Gi-eoce would have thought it dis- 
gmceful to elevate to such high dignity, and who in Oreus, his o^vu 
native place, waa not admitted even to the privilegea of a freehom. 
citizen. 

He concludes with a brief recapitulation of the laws which Aristocraiew 
had infringed. 

This onition ia justly ranked among the most important which have 
come down to us, on account of the valuable imformatiou which it 
furnishes respecting the afFaira of Thrace and the Chersonese, and 
thu light which it throws upon the criiainal juriaprndence of Athens. 

IjET none of you, Attenians, imagine that I am here from 
jmotives of personal enmity to accuse the defendant Aristo- 
'' crates, or that upon the discovery of some small and trifling 
error I am rushing eagerly into a quarrel. Unless 1 am mia- 
I, taken in my views and calculations, I am exertingmyself for no 
other object than that you may hold the Chersonese in safety, 
and may not again by trickery be deprived of it. If you 
■wish therefore to understand these mattora correctly, and to 
give a, just and legal decision upon the indictment, you 
should not only attend to the words of the decree, but con- 
Bider their probable consequences. Could you have seen 
through the artifice xipOn the first hearing, you would per- 
haps not have been deceived at all : but as this is one of 
the frauds practised by certain people, to move and frame 
decrees in such a way that you may suspect nothing and be 
thrown ofi your guai'd, you must not be- greatly surprised, 
if we can show this decree to be so framed, that, while it 
appears to give a personal protection to Charidemus, it de- 
prives the commonwealth of her really sure and effectua,l 
means of protecting the Chersonese. You ought indeed, O 
Athenians, to give mc your attention, and to hear what I say 
■with favour. For when, without being one of your eternal 
speakers or one of the politicians in whom you have confi- 
dence, I tell you that I can prove such a dangerous thing to 
ve been attempted ; if you will support me to the utmost 
if your power and lend me a willing ear, you will not only 
'secure yourselves against this danger, but eiicouTra.g,Q «cvg cA 
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ua who believe we can render service to the state.^ We shall 
believe so, if we see it is not diflBc^lt to obtaia an audience with 
yoa Many now being afraid of this, not clever speakers 
perhaps, but better men than those who are, it never enters 
their heads to consider any public question. I myself— bj 
all the Gods, I assure you — should have shrunk from pre- 
ferring this indictment, only I thought it would be highly 
disgraceful to keep quiet aiid hold my tongue now, when 
I Bee people contriving a measure iujurious to Athens — I 
that formerly, when I sailed as commander to the Hellespont, 
spoke out and accused certain persoua whom I believed to 
have done you wrong. 

I am aware that some people consider Charidemus to be a 
beneiiictor of the republic. I think however that, if I can 
give the explanations which I propose, and tell you what 
I know him to have done, I shall prove not only that he is 
no benefactor, but that he is the most malignant enemy, and 
has got a very different character from what he deserves. If 
this, men of Athens, liad been the gravest ofifence of Aristo- 
cratea, to have made provision by decree for such a person as 
I will prove Charidemus to be, giving him special and extra- 
legal retribution for any injury that he may suffer, I should 
have addressed you upon that point immediately, to convince 
yon that he is far fiom deserving to obtain such a decree. 
There ia however a atili greater injustioo effected by the 
decree, which you should first be informed of and on yonr 
gnard against 

I must first of all state and explain, what it is that has 
enabled you to hold the Chersonese securely; by such ic- 

* In the translation of rpayna r-n^ixovTov •mrpayp.rvor — rovri re 
trtiiteTi, I follow Keiske. Auger renders it differently : " Corame j'ea- 
treprendi) de vous ^clairer dona une affaire importaute, s&na 4tre ni on 
de oes orateurs iDcommodea qui vous importtmeDt, ni un dn ce« uiuistree 
qai gouvemiiut la rdpublique jouiaseat dana nette ville d'un gmid 
credit; si vous me secondez aveo ai-deur, si vous m'dcoutez faroraWe- 
niont, outre quo vous conBarverez ce qu'on veut voua ravir, vous ei- 
dterei le z&le de quiconque croira pouvoirvoua 6tr« utUo." Pubst; 
Obmokl icK n&inlith nkht sv dtntn fjehJirc, die Euck kHiifig ISttig verden, 
nodi audi zu d-enen, die hei der VemiaUwnff da SlaaUs VertraueH wul 
Afuthtn aidt bei Eudi erworben kaben, to bdtaupte ich dennodi, eine to 
htdettCende TfiaUache enceiten zu JrJfMnm. Wenn Ihr dahtr, to ftvU a 
Ml eurcr Macht steht, oiein Bairt^n be/Brdert und bereitwiUiij nir ai* 
ASret, to roerdd Jkrjcnen Verliut £u,di erapoien, 4c. 
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jEbrmation you will also clearly see the wrong ■whicli haa been 
.doue. The cause, men of Athens, is this — that upon the 
death of Cotys three princes instead of one succeeded to the 
kingdom of Thrace, namely, Berisadea, AinadocuB, and Cer- 
Bobleptes: consequeatly they have been rivals to each other, 
but have caressed and courted you. Cei*taitt people, 
Athenians, wishing tn put an end to this, to destroy the 
other princes, and to put the whole monarchy into the hands 
of Cersobieptea, contrive to obtain this resolution of Council; 
by the terms of which indeed they were far from appeai-ing 
to have any such design, though in fact they were using all 
their efforts to forward it, as I shall prove. For when 
Berisadea, one of the princes, died, and CersoLleptes, violating 
his oaths and the treaty which he made with you, levied war 
■upon Araadocus and the eons of Berisades, it was evident 
that Athenodorus would assist the sons of Berisades, and that 
Simon and Binnor would assist Amadocus; for tlie former is 
connected by marriage with Berisades, as the latter are with 
Amadocus. They looked therefore for the best means of 
compelling those geuerals to keep quiet, of isolating the rival 
princes, and thus enabliug Charidemus, who was striving to 
win the monarchy for Cersobleptcs, to get everytliing firmly 
into his power. The best way was, first for your decree to 
be obtained, making any one who killed him liable to an-est ; 
secondly, for Charidemus to be elected general by you. For 
Simon and Bianor, who had beeu made citizens, and who, 
independently of that, were devoted to you, would not be in 
n hurry to take the field against your general; and Atheno- 
dorus, who was a citizen by birth, would never think of such. 
a thing, and never ospose Jiiniself to a cliarge under the 
decree, which would be sure to bo advanced against them, if 
anything happened to Charidemus. By Buch means, the 
princes being destitute of support, and impunity being secured 
fcr themselves, they hoped easily to expel them and get pos- 
Bcssion of the kingdom. 

That such was tlieir expectation and such their coutrivance, 
the facts are sufficient to prove. For at the very time when 
they were themselves commencing war, there came as am- 
bassador from them to you this Aristomachus of Alopece, 
who in his address to the assembly, besides praising Cerso- 
tleptes and Charidemus in general terms, and dedatm^!, \ias; 




fiicndly their feelings were to you, said that Charidemus wa» 
tho only person able to recover Amphipolis for the common-' 
wealtli, and advised you to elect him general. This rtaolution 
of Couucil had already been concerted and prepared by them, 
GO that, in case you should be prevailed upon through tha 
hopes and promises which Aristomachus held out, the assem- 
bly might immediately ratify it, and nothing should stand in 
the way. Let me ask; how could any people have more 
artfully or cunningly devised a plot for the expulsion of the 
rival princes aud the subjugation of the whole empire uader 
one whose cause they espoused, than by so contriving matters, 
that the persons who would be likely to assist the two should 
bo iutimidiited and sliriuk from the vexatious proceedings 
which they must expect to he taken against them by 
virtue of this decree, while ho that was trying to get thd 
kingdom for one and working for everything opposed to year 
interests had an ample licence given him to effect his purposes 
securely 1 Aud not only from, this is it evident that the 
resolationof Council was moved for the reasons wliich I state, 
but the decree itself affords a pretty strong piece of evidence.- 
After the words " if any one shall kill Charidemus," omitting 
to state what Charidemus mi^at bo doing at the time, whether 
acting for your advantage or otherwise, ho has immediately 
added, " that be may be apprehended^ in tho territory of your 
allies," Now no man who is alike our enemy and his will 
over come to our allies, whether he has killed Charidemus or 
not; so that this penal clause has not been framed against 
suoli a party. One that feared the decree, and was careful 
not to incur our certain enmity, would be a person friendly 
to us and opposed to him in the event of his attempting 
anything against us. Such persons are Athenodorus, Simon, 
Bianor, the Thracian princes, all who would wish to oblige 
you by checking Charidemus in any hostile attempt. 

The object then for which the resolution of Council was 

' 'Ayiiyifioy i< tuv avfifii-jivv. The full aigniBcatioa of these wordfl 
la: "liable to be seized and can-ied prisoner out of tho territory of 
jour allies." Pabst : t» itdnne derstlbe von Gebiet der BvMdetgtnotim 
Jort ins Qefiingnitt fftKhieppt tctrdcn. Auger, who wrongly conn«cU 
fiWvi with iy^ifuiy : " pourra fitre aaiai dans les villes des allii$8 ot 
anient nussitAt" Compare Xenopbou, Hellen. vii. c. 3,8. 11, i\^ri^l(ratrt* 
rom ipvysint &yuy(^iovt tlvai 4k vaavv tuv <rvfifiaxiioiv» 
_ All to tho orators miaconatruction of thia clauao, see post, p. 175, 
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moved, that the people uuder delusion might confirm it, and 
the reason wby we have preferred tliis indictment, wishing to 
prevent Buch a result, I have told you, men of Athens. 
Perhaps, as I have undertaken to prove three things, first, 
that the decree has been moved iii violation of the laws, 
secondly, that it is disadvantageous to the com^mouwcalth, 
thirdly, that the party for whom it has heen draivu is trn- 
"worthy to ohtain such honotirs, it is right that I should give 
to you my hearers the option, what you would like to hear 
first, what second, and what hist. Consider then which you 
would like, that I may hegin with that. Do you wish me to 
begin with the breach of law^l ^ Then to that I will address 
myeelf. But I have one thing to request, to entreat of you 
all — and it is reasonable, I am sure — Don't let any of you, 
men of Athena, out of a jealous feeling because he has been 
deceived in Cliaridemus and thinks him a benefactor, listen 
with less favour to my discourse about the laws : don't let 
him on that account deprive himself of the power to vote 
conscientiously, or me of the right to open my whole case to 
you as I please : but let him give me his attention thus — and 
see how fairly I will put it. When I am speaking about the 
laws, irrespective ^ of the person in whose favoiu' the decree 
has beeu moved and of his character, look whether it has 
been moved coutrai-y tu the laws or jn accordance with them, 
jmd look at nothing else. When I bring his deeds homo to 
him, and explain tbe manner in which he has deceived you, 
look at the facts, whether I state thenx tndy or falsely. When 
I discuss whether or no it is expedient for the commonwealth 
to pass this decree, lay aside everything else, and consider 
whether my reasoning upon tbe question is sounder unsound. 
If you listen to me in this temper of mind, you will your- 
selves more fully comprehend what is necessai-y, looking at 
each point singly, and not trying a heap of qnestions at once ; 
and I shall bo able to explain what I want more easily. Upon 
every point I shall be brief. 

Now take and read the laws themselves, that out of their 
■very language I may show the illegality which has beeu 
committed. 

' Here we are to suppose the jurj gave token of asacnt. See ante, 
p. 30, note 1 ; Vol. II. p. 26. 

' Otbera conDCCt i^<Auy witfa aKorttaSit, 
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ONE OP THE LAira OP HOMICIDE FBOU 
THE AREOPAGUS ; 

"The Council of Areopagus shall bave cognisamce of 
murder, and ■wounding ■witii malicious intent, and arson, a&d 
poisoning, if any one almll kill another, by giving poison." 

Stop. You have heard both the law and the decree,' men 
of Athena. I will tell you Low, as it appears to me, you will 
most easily comprehend the arguments on the point of ille- 
gality. You muBt looit what is the position of the man, in 
whose favour the decree has been moved ; whether he is an 
alien, or a resident alien, or a citizen. If we call him u 
resident, alien, we shall not be speaking the truth; if au 
alien, we shall not be acting justly; for the people's grant, by 
which he has become a citizen, ought to stand good. We 
must treat him therefore in argument, it seems, as a citizea 
And only see how fairly and equitably I will deal with the 
question : for, wliile I rank him in that class in which he will 
obtain the highest honour, I don't consider that privileges, 
which even wc native citizens do not enjoy, ought iu con- 
tempt of the laws to he accorded to him. What privileges 
do I mean 1 Those which the defendant has inserted in hb 
decree. It is written, iu the law, that the Council shall have 
cognizance of murder, and wounding with malicious intent, 
and arson, and poisoning, if any one shall kill another by 
giving poison. And the legislator having premised, "if anyl 
one shall kill," has nevertheless ordered a trial, before sayingj 
how the author of the deed is to he punished; herein, meal 
of Alliens, eserciaing a wise forethought for the religion afJ 
the whole state. How sO 1 It is impossible for all of us 
know who the murderer is. To believe therefore any s\ic 
charges without trial, he thought would be monstrous; and 
considered that, since it is we who will have to avenge th 
Butferer, we must be satisfied and convinced by proof that 
accused party is guilty; for then is it righteous to punish 
when we are acquainted with the fiiots, and not before. Mor 
over he reckoned that all such e.xpre5siona as " if one shaB 
kill," " if one shall commit sacrilege," ''if one shall commit 
treason," and the like, before trial are terms of accusation 

' The decree of Aristocratofi, set forth in tho indictment, whieh wst 
read hy a clork of the ooart to tho j ury at the commenoemeat of the tmL 
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'only, after trial and conviction they become crimes. With a 
(term of accusation he thought it proper to associate not 
punishment, but trial. And therefore he enacted that, if any 
man shall kill another, the Council shall have cognizance, and 
did not state what he is to suffer upon conviction. Thus did 
the legislator express himself: how did the author of the 
decree ? " If any one shall kill Charidemus," he says — the 
misfortune he has described in the same terms aa the legis- 
lator, " if any one shall kill " — but he does not go on in the 
same manner: he has done away with all judicial hearing, 
and made the party liable to immediate arrest ; in contempt 
of the tribunal appointed by laWj he has given over without 
trial to his accusers, to be dealt with according to their plea- 
sure, a person whose guilt is not yet clear. And when they 
have taken him, it will be lawful for them to toi-ture or to 
beat or to exact money from him.^ But all these things are 

' It in impossible, as I have already intimAted in the Argument, to 
extract from the words of the dteree, which are here cited, the meaning 
which the orator attributes to them. S&luiftaiua indeed, in order to 
reconcile them with the .argument of Demosthenes, asai^a an extruor- 
dinary force to the teims iytiv and aytiyijjMV, for which he haa been 
■everely handled by hia {p-eat opponent Heraldua, with whose opinion 
moet Kcholars concur. The controversy betweea them is thus stated 
and decided by Taylor in hia preface : 

" Ab hoc Criticonmi pari, Salmasimn intelligo et Heraldum, cum 
multa aoriter et erudite uti'imque dlBputantnr, quie ad causam Aristo- 
crateam pertingunt, turn illud imprimis, qnod istiuB caasse pene siunujani 
non mediocriter afficit : niminim, cum in sul rogntione Bcripserit Ariato- 
crateti — Qaicuntfue Vharidemum interfecerit, eum ex omnibujt genlibvi, 
qua focdert et avaititiA cum populo A thenieiun conjuneia: forait, kyuryi^ov 
flvtu — quid per illud dytiyiiioi' ueoessario sit intelli^ndiim, scilicet quid 
cuiria in eum hDininem licerut, qui Charidemum Icto dedorit. Fuigae 
irayuyhv in juriaprudentia Attidl, intiua juria periti probft nonint: 
Borunt etiam, quid aibi velit et qualiter exerceoda. NLmirum injectil 
xuonu renin in jus ducere, ut ibi legitimum tiiippliciuQi de eo aumntur : 
prsterea nihil. Atque in hoc, credo, cona^ntinnt, qui in omnibus fera 
.•His dissentire inter no videntur. Attamcn, ei Demoiitheui credas, es 
h&c Aristocratig rogutione Bcqiieretnr, ioclcmentiua oniuino et indigniiia 
tractari potuiaae eum, qui Charidemum interfecerit, quun coiumuni 
JBto anayarfrii ritu in quarovia alium ordjnario enit atatiitum. Ita 
enim ille p. 631, iif yt r^ n-oKcf dywYiuiv Ttditf, Zaa ixtipriKtv i vi 11.0s, 
tfSttKos, x/rtifiaTa irfii^airtlai, ^uivra AvfiaipfirBai, kokow, (xoyra aJTiv 
iTaierii'vivai. Hsoo qnam aliena gint, videa. Quam abaonum hoc, ut 
»liud scilicet in auasiime AristocrateS exprimeret vox mayttv, aliud in 
'commuui istiua popuii t/afxaStfrii^ ! Coinminiacitur ergo Sabnasius com- 
mentxim, in quo sibi miuiiod pluceru videbatur, diiTorre &.yitv et iy^ifuar 
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by the law underneath ^ positively aud plainly forbidden to 
be done even to convicted and declared murderers. Read them 
the words of the following law : — 

THE LAW. 

" And it shall be lawful to kill ' niiirderere in our oira 
ten-itory or to tnko them into custody, as the lawgiver directs 
iu the tablet,^ but uot to ill-treat nor to amerce them, under 

ab eo quod dicitur aniynv et dTtsyiir/inov : illud esse vi domum cmolM- 
diun, si ita videretur, hoc jui-e ad magistratum puniendum ducere; ei 
tuli^e pori'o Aristooratem extrema ilia ct durisBimo. Id tamen omnin* 
ftvlaum est. Oncci iyttv et iTtaytw promUtnie et iiidifferenter, sicut 
Latini ducere et abduccit, dicunt, ut pluribus ostcndit Heraldua. Neqtie 
porro Aristoorntea tantum cuique licere suil rogutione voluit Noon 
orat istiua iuclemontia, quam iu liiic oratioue inaectatur Demoathoaol, 
verum alia omuino. luaimuLibatur enim potiB8iBttuin,primum,quod,ouiii 
leges nihil permittant uisi in eum, qui in jure legitime convictus faerit, 
Ariatocratea scripsit licero etiam in indemnatum : s^cundo, cum ittiiil 
(W7(i» neque in damnatum cotnpetebat, modo ab AtheuienBtum ditiom 
abstineret, id Aristocratea voluit fieri oxtra Atticum territorium etiam 
in Indemnato. Quod autem addidit de coutumeliis lis et injuriosi 
MKqna nd necom troctatioiis;, id auo more eiasgerat, oratorio potiuB qiom 
juridical et est luculeatiHsimuni argumentum istiun violeutiaB in qitt 
tantum duminatur Deinoiithoue!). Et in ed eeutentia video esse D^- 
anum iu gcholiiH ad hano urationem." 

The error of SalmaaiuB, though not expressly countenanced byti* 
words of Demosthenea, waa doubtless occasioned by the fallacioai 
rosBooing which runs through all the firat pai-t of the oration. Demo- 
sthenes, instead of eimply objecting that the decree did not specii^ 
where the prisoner was to be tiken and what was to bo done with 
him, asserts that it positively authorized the illegal and oppressira 
measures which are motttioued in the text. As Auger properly puts it: 
"Commo I'lvutcur da diSoret, apr^ ces mots, pmtrra ttre lairi, n'ajoutoit 
pna pourquoi celui ii. qui on imputeroit le meurtro de Charid6me pouJ- 
roit C'tro saisi, ei c'^toit pour etre jug^, ou pour un antra fin, D6m 
sthene met lea choses au pis." Since we may ftdrly presume, timt 
Demosthenes brought to the attention of the jury all those parts « 
the decree which made against the author, and that, if he has omitted 
to notice any olauses, it was probably because they were unfavounUa 
to his own argument, the least we can say is, that the charge here ad- 
vance'd is a violent exaggeration. 

' The Uw written under the one last cit«d on the board exhibited to 
the jury. 

* That IB, "they might be killed, if they resisted lawful capture;" 
as Hcraldus explains it. 

' The laws of Solon wore originally inscribed on wooden tablets of 
a pyramidal shape, made to turn on an axis, and hence called a^om, 
and sometimes Kvffitis. They were at first kept in the AcropoUs, but 
afterwards brought dowu to the Piytaneum. 
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)un of having to pay double damages. And the Archons 
liall bring to trial such causes as they have cognizance of 
■espectively for any one that desires it : aud the court of 
Heliasa shall decide." 

You have heard the law, men of Athens. Look and ob- 
Berve, how wisely, how piously the legislator has drawn it. 
Murderers, he says. In the first place, by a murderor he 
gueans one who has been fuund guilty by verdict ; for no one 
jails under that debignation, before he haa heen convicted and 
bund guilty. Where does he show this ? Both in the former 
aw and in the present. Iti the former, after the clause "if 
my one shall kill," he added " the Council shall have cog 
ftizancei" in this, after naming the murderer, he has de- 
clared what he ought to sufter. Where the thing was 
Recusation only, he has directed the trial, but where the 
term has become propeiiy ajiplicable to a convict, he has 
ordained the punishment. He must therefore be speaking of 
»nvioted parties. And what says he? That it shall ba 
awful to kill or to take into custody. Does it mean, to the 
laptor's own house, or as he pleases J No such thing. How 
then ] As is directed in the tablet, he says. And what ia 
that ? What you all know, Tlie Judges have authority to 
fmnish with death those who are in exile for murder ; and 
pu all saw the person in the assembly last year carried oft 
)y them to prison. It is to them therefore that Le orders 
Jhe party to be taken. And how does this differ from taking 
lim to the captor's own house! He that takes off the 
)ffender to the Judges, men of Athens, gives all power over 
lim to the laws; he that carries him to his own house gives 
the power to himself. In the former case the punishment 
cay be such as the law prescribes ; in the other case, such as 
ihe captor plea.ses: and surely it makes a vast difference, 
irhether the law has authority to inflict punishment, or 
rhether an enemy has. " But not to iU-treat nor to amerce," 
t Bays. What mean those expressions ? By not ill-treating, 
i term undoubtedly familiar to all, he means not to scourge 
lot to shackle, not to do anything of that sort : and by not 
imercing, not to exact pecuniary penalties; for the ancients 
lalled a pecuniary penalty an amercement. Thus has the 
Eiw defined how a murderer and a convict must be punished, 
ind where, naming the country of the sufferer; and has posi- 
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tivelj declared that it shall be in no other manner but tiiat, 
and nowhere clso but there. The author of the decree how- 
ever is far from having deBned it thus: in fact he has said 
quite tha contrary j fur after writing " if any one shall kill 
Charidemus," " it shall be lawful," he adds, " to apprehend him 
in any place." What mean you? When the laws do not | 
permit even convicts to be taken into custody except in our 
own territory, do you allow a man without trial to be appre- 
honded in all the domain of our confederacy 1 And when the 
laws do not sanction the arrest oven in our own territory, do 
you authorize it to be effected everywhere? Moreover, in 
makina; tlio offender liable to be arrested, you have allowed 
everything which tho law has forbidden ; to extort money, to 
ill-treat and torment him in his lifetime, to keep him in pri- 
vate custody and put him to death. Could any convictioa 
for au illegal motion Ije clearer than this ? Could there be 
a conviction for a moro shameful decreed For, wheu there 
were two expressions open to your choice, one applicable to 
parties accused, " if any one shall kill," another to convicted 
parties, " if any one shall be a murderer," in your descriptioa 
you adopted the term for a person imder accusation, but yoa j 
pronounce against untried parties a sentence which the lailS 
do not pass even upon the condemned ; and the intermediatft " 
proceedings you suppressed: for between accusation and con- 
viction is trial, which the defendant has nowhere introdui 
in his decree. 

Read the laws following : — 



THE LAW. 

" And if any one shall kill a murderer or bo the eaose ( 
his death, whilst he keeps away from the border-market^ i 
from the games and Amphictyonic sacrifioea, such p^rsoa 
shall be liable to the same penalties as if he hod killed an 
Athenian; and the Fifty-one- shall decide." 

You ought to be informed, Athenians, what was thdfl 
intent of him that framed the laws : and you will see bowfl 

' This, aa the orator himaelf ehowa, was a place on tha cobfiUBA ol^ 
two neighbouring statoa, where the borderera met for the purpose < 
traffic. 

* The EphetflB, of whose criminal jurisdiciios I shall s 
Appendix VILL 
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eautionely and confonuablj to legal principles be defined 
everything. If any one shall kill a murderer, (he snyB,) or 
be the cause of his death, whilst lie keeps away from the 
border-market and from the games and Amphictyouic Racri- 
fices, Such -[jerson shall he lia.ble to the same penalties as if 
he had killed au Atheniau; aud the Fifty-one ehall decide. 
What does all this mean? He considered that, if a man 
•who baa fled from his coimtry on a chai'ge of murder and 
been coademnod has once escaped and saved himself, though 
be ought to be expelled from the native land of his victim, 
it is not righteoTiB to kill him in every place. What was the 
legislator's view? That, if we slay people who have fled to 
other covmtries, others will slay those who have fied to 
Athens. And should this he the case, the only refuge that 
is left for the unfortunate will lie aboHshed. Wliiat is this! 
The power of removing from the laud of the murdered to 
a land where none have been injured, and there dwelling in 
aecurity. To prevent what I say, and in order that the 
avenging of misfortunes may not be endless, he wrote — " if 
any one shall kill a murderer whilst he keeps away from 
the border-market" — those are his words: meaning what? 
From the borders of tJie country. For there, as it appears 
to me, om- own people and tlic neighbours adjoining used in 
ancient times to assemble ; whence he has called it border- 
market. And again, "from the Amphictyonic sacrifices." 
"Wherefore, I ask, did he exclude a murderer from these 
too? He banishes the culprit from everything in which the 
deceased in liis lifetime had a part : first, from his country 
and all things in it either sacred or profane, assigning the 
border-market as the limit from which he declares him 
excluded : next, from the sacrifices of the Amphictyons ; for 
in them, if the deceased was a Greek, he had a part. And 
from the gamea On what account? Because the games in 
Greece are open to all, and by -virtue of the general right the 
deceased bad access to them also. Therefore also from them 
let him keep away. From aU these places he banishes the 
murderer. But if any one shall kill him elsewhere, out of 
the excepted places, the legislator has given the same redress 
IS in the event of killing an Athenian. For he did not 
describe the exile by the name of the state, with which he 
> communion, but by that of the crime with which he 
n2 
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has made himself chargeable; and therefore he eaya, "if any 
oae shall kill a murderer." Then, after stating from whit 
he miLst hQ excluded, in order to impose the sentence legally 
he mentioned the name of the state — "let him be subject to 
the same penalties as if he were to kill an Athenian"— 
speaking a different language, Atheniaus, from the mover 
of this decree. Is it not cruel, when the law has allowed 
men to live safely in esile, on condition of their avoiding the 
places which 1 have metitioned, to propose that theyshaJl bo 
delivered up, and to rob them of that benefit of mercy which 
the unfortunate may fairly claim from those whom their 
crimes concern not; it being uncertain, in tlie darkness of 
our future destinies, for which among ua all the benefit is 
reserved. And now, should the slayer of Charidemus (sup- 
posing such an event really to happen) be slain in return by 
any persons to whom he is surrendered, after he has gone 
into exile and keeps aloof from the forbidden places, they 
will theaiselvea be amenable to the penalties of murder, and 
BO will you, Aristocrates : for it is written, "if any one be^ 
the cause," and you will be the cause, having given the 
sanction of your decree. WeU then : if wo let you alone in 
such a case, wo shall be living in company with men pol- 
luted ; if we take proceedings against you, we shall be forced 
to act contrary to our own determinations. Is it a slight 
or trivial ground that you have for setting aside the decree I 
Now read the next law : 



THE IiAW. 

" If any one b^ond the boundaries shall pursue or seize 
or carry oiF^ any homicide who has quitted the country, 

' ♦e'fjj) ti iyt). Pabst : gewallsam beJiandelt und berauhf. Auger*, 
"saiaira., emmeQera;" whieh I take to bo more correct. The phia» 
iytiv Kai (pfptiv undoubtedly signiflea " to plunder," " to rob and pill," M 
Spenser has it. 'Ayeii' is properly applicable to the living bonty, ^{ptir 
to the inanimate; but the two verbs together are used in a loose »oitj 
of way, B8 if they were equivalent to \ni^tii6ai, with an accusative 
the people or country pillaged ; as in Xenophon, Hellen. iiL c. 2, a. 11,] 
^ipovTos xal iyayras tiJk 'lufiav. Similarly wo have dyeiv Kal naittK, 
(Ibid. c. 2, B. 5.) Here howeTBr it is different. Each of tho verb•^ 
denotes a laying of violent hands upon the jjerson, pepfi perhixps im- 
porting a ruder kind of treatment than iyji. Some confirmation ofj 
this view is afforded by the paaaage below (p. 639 of the Greek tcltM 
■warrts ol OT/jaTfiifiar' f^oirrfs, &v in oXmyrat Kptlrrovs f<rfc6a^ 0701"" 
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whose property is not forfeit, he shall incur the same 
penalties as if he did the like iu our own territory." ^ 

Here, men of Athena, is another law humanely and wisely 
framed, which the defendant will be shown to have trans- . 
gressed likewise. " If any one " — it says — " shall so treat 
any homicide who has quitted tho country, whose property 
is not forfeit." It means one who has withdrawn on account 
of an involuntary homicide. By what does this appear? 
First, by ita saying " who has quitted the country," and not 
♦*who is in exile j" secondly, by the definition, "whose pro- 
perty is not forfeit;" for the estate of those who commit 
homicide by design is confiscate. Therefore tho legislator 
must be speaking of involuntary homicides. And what are 
hia words 1 "If any one beyond the boundaries" — he says 
- — "shall pursue or seize or carry off." And what moaua 
this expression "beyond the boundariesi" The honndary- 
lina for all homicides is exclusion from tho cotmtry of 
the deceased. From this ho permits them to be chased 
and taken into custody, but beyond the limits he allows- 
neither to be done. And if any one acts contrary to this', 
he has given tbe same redresa aa if he injured the party 
■while staying at home, declaring that he shall incur the like 
penalty as if he did it at homo. Now were Aristocrates tba 
defendant to be asked, (and don^t think it a foolish question,) 
■first — if he knows whether any one will kill Charidemus or 
■whether he will come to some other end — he would answer 
probably, that he did not know. We will assume however 
■that some one will kill him. Again, do you know, Aristo- 
crates, whether the person who is to do it will be a voluntary 
or an involuntary agent, an alien or a citisenl It is impos- 
sible for you to say that you know. Then surely you ought 
to have added these particulars, saying, " if any one shall 



Kol ipipovtri xp^^it' cuVouvtk. Here tlie words Siyovirc km <p4pat«ri expruvl 
the seizure nnd detention of the peraona, xpif"»T' cuToufrts tho purpe 
of Buch violence. 

' *6i'os signifiea every kind of homicide, -whetTier voluntary or aodr- * 
Cental, whether josti^ble or criminal. In this law therefore, which. 
According to the argmnBiit of Dciiioathenea, applies only to involuntary, ] 
homicifle, dfSpoipdyo! cannot be tranBlated murderer, as in the previous 
likws : for murdf.r in our law Bignifles always, " the killing a man ua* ' 
lawfully with malice prepense." 




kill voluntiirily or involuntarily, justly or unjustly, being a 
citLzea ur an alien ;"^ bo that, by whomsoever the deed wiB 
done, be might have had justice according to law; but de- 
cidedly not, after a mere term of accusation, to have added 
" let him be liable to arrest." For what boundary have ym 
left by this clause, when the law quite plainly prohibits all 
pursuit beyond the boundaries, and yet you allow arrest in 
any place J And the law forbids not only pursuit, but even 
arresrt, beyond the boimdaries: whereas by your decree any 
one who pleases may get a man who has vininteutionally 
taken life delivered into his hands, aud carry him by force 
into the couuti'y of the deceased. Do you not confound all 
batiiau judgment, and exclude the motives according to 
which every action is honourable or disgraceful t ^ Yoh 
see, Athenians, that bo it is not merely upon questions of 
homicide but upoa all questions : — " If a man commits an 
assault, being tlie aErgreasor," the law says; implying ttst, 
if he defended himself, he is not guilty. " If a man speaks 
abusive words" — "which are fiilae," the lawgiver adds; 18 
much as to say that, if they are true, it is justifiablo. "If 
a man kills another by design;" as much as to sny that, if 
he does so uniuteutionaily, it is diO'erent " If one damages 

' According to Marklanil, who m followed by Taylor and Reiake, the 
construction of this sentence is, •vfoir^icf ct, ypapoma idv tut vtaicrtiin), 
■npsxr-fpiL'^at. &Kaiy 1) tKav, &o., and the correct translation, " Oporiuit it, 
cilm scribebBS d quit Occident, adacripsisae, utrum im-itii3 an tfofcw,*' 
&C. If this construction be even admissible, I think the other is mort 
Buitiiblo to tho arranseoient of the worda. It may be objected that 
ypdipuyra is rcdiindaut in my w.iy of taking it. So it ia, if raZra b« 
■used prospectively; and even then tho redundiiney is not inelegiint 
Yet I rather incline to understand ravra na retronpective, the exacfe 
sense beinsf, "you. ought to have added those porticulurs which I jns* 
mentioned, to wit, by a olauae such ns the following,— 1/ any on* i/iotff 
kilt intentionally qv •unintentionaUy" &c. The full uie."ining of the orator' 
ia, " you ouja;ht to have provided, that if a man killed another inteo*' 
tionally, he shotdd be dealt with in such a way ; if unintentionally, ii 
Bucb another way, &c. ; so that in every case Uie homioide might h»^ 
had his due." 

' Auger : " Ne confondez-voua pas toua les droits humains ? ne sup* 
priincz-vous pas les cireonstauces i^ui rendeut chaque aotioa bonne on 
loauvaise ? " 

Pabst : Tentimt Du tonach nicht alle menschlichen JiechUbatit^ 
iKungen, uiid A^tt i>u nirht die Bedinr/un^ auf, di^nh vdcAe jedt 2%itf 
alt rUhnliek oder Bchimpfiich gethan erschdnt 1 
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another intentionally without just cause." In every case we 
shall find the motive determining tl>e thing. But not so 
with you. Your words are unqualified — " if any one shall 
kill Charidemus, let him be arrested" — though he may have 
doue it unintentionally, though justly, though in self-defence, 
though for a cause which the law aUowa, though in any 
ndanner whatever. 

Eead the law that follows : 

THE LAW.^ 

" And no persons shall be liable to any legal prooeedings 
for homicide, who exhibit an information against exiles, in 
case any one return whither it is not lawful." 

This, men of Athens, is a law of Draco ; bo are all the 
laws of homicide which I have cited ; and you must 
look at his meaning. Those who exhibit an information 
against miu-derers returning whither it is not lawful, he 
says, shall not be liable to proceedingB for homicide. Here 
he declares two principles of law, both of which the defendant 
has violated iu Jjis decree : first, he allows one to exhibit 

* Thia law, saya Taylor, is to bo taken in connoxion with, that whioi 
is cited above, p. 6S1 of the Greek text, p. 17B of this trtinslntion. 
It luTuig there been enacted, that whoever killa or causes the death of 
a murderer, whilst he keeps away from Athens and the other apecially 
forbidden places, slmll bo liable to the ortliaary punishment for killing 
on Athenian citizen ; it is hero declared that, if a man exiled for murder 
returns to Athens, aud an information bo eshibited against him. (which 
was the proper and legal coiime to be tttkcu agaiuat him. in such casts,) 
tho party whi> exhibits the informntiou shnJl not be subject to tho 
penalties of tho former law, even though he cause the accused to be 
put to death. It may seem tu lutve beea uuaecessaty to iutrodiice this 
eaviu^ cIqubo ; for, if the process in question was authorized by law, it 
would bo absurd to hold that the party instituting it could bo liable to 
punishment. Wo must sitpposo then, either that it was adopted tr 
abun<lanii cawtcM, ae the lawyers eay ; or that the object was to protect 
the informer agninet tho penalties of homicide, even though the party 
informed against should Bu£fer unjustly by the law which ho set in 
motion, leaving him at the Kamo time liable to other penalties. The 
Athenians, like the rest of tho Greokv, were anxious to pruvent tlia 
return of all such persons as were exiled for state crime or murder. 
A port of the Heliostie oath wm : oCii ruvs ^vyot^as Kard^a, ouSi £f 
9imroi HariyvwrTat. And they were specially exempted from the act 
of amnesty passed upon the ezpulaion of the Tyrants. 

See Taylor's note in the Apparatus Criticus, and aa to tke prooeaB of 
bSci{i«, Bets Appendix VIII. 
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an iaformation i^ainst the murderer, but not to caixy him 
off in one's own custody ; secondly, even this he only allowB 
when a maa returns where it ia not lawful, not in any pkce 
that he goes' to. And where is it not lawful to go 1 To the 
city from which ho ia exiled. Where docs he very pkinly 
ahow this? "In case any ouo return," he says. Thii 
cannot be referred to any other than the city from, whith 
a man ia eiiled ; for it is impossible surely to return to one 
from which you were never banished at all. The law there- 
fore has allowed an iaformation, and only in case a man 
returns where it is not lawful : Aristocr.itea has it — let him 
be subject to arrest even in places to which no law forbid* 
him to Eee. I 

Bead another law : j 

THE LAW. 

" If one man shall kill another unintentionally in a prize- 
fight, or slaying him in an ambuscade^ or in battle by mis- 
take, or after catching him with his wife, or with his mother, 
or with a sister, or with a daughter, or with a coucabine 
whom he keeps to beget free-horn children,* he shall not go 
into exile for homicide on such account" 

Many laws, Athenian.?, are violated by the decree, but 
none more completely than the law which has just beea j 
read. For although the law so plainly gives out andl 

' 'Oihs was anciently uBBd aa synonymotia with \6xot, "aa ambiia 
cade," B3 in Homer's Iliad, i. 151 ; 

Ilius r(i TOi ir/>rf(fpai» ertitiy irefSjjroi 'Axaiaj', 

'H 6idi' iKSfuefcu, 1) aySadauf F^i fiixeirBat; 
With which compare v. 226 : 

Othf tot' fh iro\t/iOV fl^ia Ao^ AtfpTIX^>v 

OCrt K^X"^^ Uyat itvy apurTi)«i<nif 'Axawy 

TfTKriKtis Oun^. 
Such is the interpretation given by the ancient gratnmarianB, wl 
ia adopted by Taylor, Heyne, and Schaofer. Some critics have rej. 
it, and among them Roiake, who understaudH dS# in the common 
of the piiblio road, Auger ; " dans le chemin en le renveraant." I^bct 
auf dcin Mancke eiiun nitderteirft. Scliaefer says tliat the whole art 
war in auoient timeB oonaisted in two operations, ombuacade and open 
fight, as ia shown by the Homeric veraea ; and the reason why Demo- 
sthenes haa not explained this clause, aa he has the other parts of tba 
law, wag, that the versea of Homer were bo familiar to his heorera. 

' They would enjoy the political franchise, if their mother was an 
Athenian, though they might not have heritable rights. 





under what circumstances it shall be lawful to 
till, the defendant overlooked all this, and has inserted 
|he penal clause without mentioning how the death ia 
leffected. Yet mark how fairly and righteously a.11 the dis- 
tinctions wero drawn by their author. He laid it down, 
^bat it was no crime to kill a man in a prize-fight. Why ? 
He looked not at the events but at the intention of the 
hj»rty. And what is thia? To vanquish without taking 
life, not to kill. If the adversary was too weak to endure 
jthe struggle for victory, ho considered that he was the 
Icauso of his owu misfortune, and therefore allowed him no 
bredresa. Again — "if in battle by mistake " he says — ^such 
« person also shall be deemed pure. Properly : for if I 
"destroy ed a man supposing him to be one of the enemy, 
I deserve, not to he brought to trial, but to obtain for- 
giveness. " Or catching with his wife," he says, " or with 
his mother, or sister, or daughter, or with a concubine whom 
he keeps to beget free-bom children" — one that kills on any 
|Of these accounts'^ he leta otf with impunity, acquitting him, 

Athenians, with the most perfect justice. Wherefore so? 
In defence of those for whom wo fight with the enemy, to 
protect theai from insult and indiguity, he allows us to 
till even our own people, if they insult and outrage them 
contrary to law. For since there ia no race of friends and 
foes, but it is their actions that make the one and the other, 
the law permits us to punish as enemies those who commit 
Acts of hostility. It is monstrous then, when there are 
«o many causes for which it is lawful to kill other men, 
that CharidemuB should be the only person in the world 
Trhom even for these causes it is not lawful to kill. 

i Suppose it should happen to Charidemus, as doubtless it 
gas happened to others before nowj that he should quit 
jThrace and take up his abode in some city, where, though 
Jbo longer poBsesaing that authority by which ho does so 
^nany things forbidden by tho laws, he will be driven to 
ptuake the attempt by tho force of his habits and desires : 
(■won't people be obUged to submit to hia outrages in silence ? 
i^t, leaat it will not be safe to kill him, or to aeek the 

1 ' *Exl Toi'rr»i' T^. So Pabst ; unter lolchen Unutandeiu Yet perhaps 
Jt may signify, "surpriaing him with any of tbew" — tb« wife w 
another, &o. 
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redress whicli the law affords, by reason of this decree. If T am] 
met with tlie objection — where can such things take place t— I 
what prevents me also saying, who can slay Charidenms J | 
However, don't let us look at that : but, since the deeiM 
that vpo are trying was passed, not on account of anything 
which bad taken place, but to provide for Eomething whici 
no one is sure ever will take place, let the chance of tbe 
fntnre be common to both ; to this let iis conform our 
expectations hwmauly, and look at it as if both tlie one 
contingency and the other may possibly happen.^ At all 
events, if you rescind the decree, should any disaster befid 
Cbaridemus, you have the means which the laws give to 
avenge him : it' you let it stand, in case he should injore 
any one in his lifetime, the legal remedy of the oppreffied 
is gone. In every way therefore the decree is opposed to 
the Inws, and it is yoiu: interest to set it aside. 
Read tbe next law : 

THE LAW. ' 

"And if one resisting any unlawful seizure or violence 
shall immediately kill the aggressor, his death shall not be 
punishable." 

Here are other causes for which it is lawful to take Ufa 
If a man resisting any imlawful seizure or violence shall 
immediately kill the aggressor, he orders that the death shall 
not be punishable. Pray observe, how wisely. By hitm 
having iirst mentioned the causes for wliich life may befl 
taken, and then adding the "immediately," ho loft no timfl 
for contriving any foul play : by the word " resisting," it 
is clear that he gives tho power to the aggrieved party^^ 
not to any one else. The law has therefore giveu permission'^ 
to kill immediately in self-defence ; Aristocrates has it 
simply, "if any one shall kill," even though with justice 
or as the laws allow. Oh, but wc are cavilling ; for whom 
will Charidemus attack or seize unjustly 7 Everybody. 
For you are of course aware, that all military commandere 
lay violent hands upon those whom they think they caa . 

' Aogar: " Maii) enfin ces reflexions lont inutile*; et poisqna l*j 
ddcret attaqncS a. pour odjet une action abaoluinent iiioertii.ine, et mm J 
mie notion d(^j!i folte, laissons it chaque eTdnemeot son incertitude j 
regions aur ello notro uttente, et, dans uotre ignorance »le I'aTSJil 
axamiBonB lea faits de port et d'autre comme pguvant orrivw." 
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porerpower, to make requisitions of money. Is it not shamo- 
ful then — (0 earth and heaven !) — is it not manifestly illegal, 
■contrary not only to the written law, but to the common 
(law of all mankind, that I ara not at liberty to resist a 
iperaoa who seizes or forcibly carries off my property, treating 
ine as an enemy ? — for even iu this way it will not be lawful 
to kill Charidemus ; but, shonld he iniquitously seize and 
make booty of any man's projjerty, the jxuty killing him 
■will be liable to arrest, although the law gives impunity 
under such circumstances. 
Bead the next law : 

THE LAW. 

"Whatever person, whether he be a magistrate or in a 
private station, shall caiise this statute to be defeated, or 
shall alter it, he shall be disfranchised, and his children 

. likewise, and his property shall bo forfeit." 

You have heard the law, Athenians, saying positively — 

■■whatever person, whether ho bo a magistrate or in a private 

'station, shall cause this statute to be defeated, or shall alter 
it, let him bo disfranchised and his children likewise, and 
let bis property be forfeit. Does it appear to you, tliat the 

■fraraer of the law took Bmall or slight pains to establish its 
validity, and to prevent its being defeated or altered 1 Never- 
theless Aristocratcs the dcfeudant, but littlo regarding him, 
does alter and defeat it. For what is altering but this ; 
"wheu a man allows punishment out of the appointed tri- 
bunals and limits of banishment, when he makes people out- 
laws,^ and does away with their right to be heard ? What is 
defeating but this ; when a man frames a complcts series 
of clauses contrai*y to the enactments of the law T 

And not only these laws has he violated, Athenians, but 
many more, which I have ntit exhibited on account of the 
number, However I wiU sum it up in a few words. All 
the laws concerning the courts of homicide, which require 
the parties to bo summoned or to give testimony or make 
oath,' or which give any other direction, he has transgressed 

' * "EfcffoTow, liable to be surrendered on demand. Fabrt ; vogdfrci. 
' * &iupui(Tla wik8 a legal term for the oaths taken by both partitis at 
the avcixpun?. Sometimes it was applied to the oath token by each party, 
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and violated by the presont decree. For where there is do 
summimSj no trial, no testimony of a. witaesa, no swearing 
of an oath, but immediately after the charge the punishment 
is ordered, and one too which the lawa prohibit, what elae 
can one say i All these proceedings take place before five 
courts, as appointed by the lawa. But perhaps it may lie 
said — the courts are of no accouut, and are not founded in 
justice, whereas the defendant's ordinaucos are just and 
honourable. Quite the contrary. I doa't know that thaw 
has ever been a decree passed in Athens more shameful tlmn 
the defendant's ; while, of all tribunals that exist among 
mankind, none can be shown more august or equitable than 
these. I would briefly advert to certain facts, the mention of 
which brings honour and renown to the commonwealth, and 
which jou will be better pleased to hear. I will begin with 
that which will throw the fullest light upon the subject, after 
referring to the gmnt which has been made to Charidemus. 

Wo, men of Athens, created Chajridemus a citizen, and by 
means of such gi-ant wo admitted him to civil and religious 
communion, to partake in our legal rights, in all that 
WQ ourselves enjoy. There are many institutions among 
us of a character uot to bo found elsewhere, but one there 
is the most peculiar of all, and the most highly venerable, 
the court of Areopagxis, respecting which we have more 
glorious traditions and mytha, and more honourable testi- 
monies of our own, thau wo have of any other tribunal;' 
of which it is proper you should hear one or two by 
way of example. In ancient times, as we are informed by 
tradition, the Gods in this tribunal alone deigned both to 

and more peenliarly to tha solemn oath awom in oases of homicide, of 
whitli Domoathenei! speaks a little further on. 

See Meier and SchomEuin, Att. Proc. p. 624, and tho Eighth and 
Ninth Appendices to thia Volume. 

' The Areopagus waa frequently praised liotli by orators and poel* 
See Vol. IL Appendii III. I suspect Demoatheaes m thia paauga to 
have had Sophoclea in Ida eye ; CEdipua, Colon. 947 : 
ToiovTov oAtoTs '' ApEOT (tj^u\oy Trayoy 

ToiouffS' oA^Tor njS" ofiov vaUiO Tr6\n. 
Cicoro, praising the conduct of the Roman senate, calls it "a perfect 
Areopagus." Epist. ad Attio. L 14. "Seaatua iptioi vayos. 
•taatiua, uiMl sav^eriua, nihil fortius." 
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emand and to render justice for murder, and to sit in 
idgiuent upon disputes between each other ; so says the 
:gend : Neptune demanded justice of Mara on behalf of his 
lou HalirrhothiuB,^ and the twelve Gods sat in judgment 
between the Furies and Orestes. Such are its ancient 
[lories : now for those of later date. 

This tribunal neither despot nor ohgarehy nor democracy 
has ventured to depri-ve of its jurisdiction in murder : all 
people consider that any process of their own invention 
would be less efficacious than that devised by the Areopa- 
tes. In addition to such important facts, here only has 
t occurred that neither a convicted criminal nor a defeated 
prosecutor ever established a charge againnt the propriety of 
the verdict.- In contempt of this jurisdiction and of Jhe 
legal remedies attached to it, the author of the present 
decree has empowered Choridemus in his lifetime to do what 
bo pleases, and, in case any disaster should befal him, has 
iven the means of persecution to his friends. 
Just consider. Of course you all know that in tlio Areo- 
pagus, where the l&w allows and requires proceedings to 
be taken for murder, in the first place the party who charges 
another with any such crime will make oath with impreca- 
tions upon himself and his family and his house ; in the 
next place it is no ordinary oath that he has to swear, but 
such as is taken Tipon no other occasion ; for ho must stand 
upon the entrails of a boar and a ram and a bull,^ and they 
must have been immolated by the proper persons and on 

* ' Mors killed him, according to the fable, to avenge the violence 
offered to his daughter Alcippe. The plaxso where the murder was tried 
was hence called Arcojiaifm, or the Hill of Mors, ApoUodoruB, Myth. 
ill. 14. 2. 

* " Negovit hoc postremis euia tpmporibuB ipse Demosthenes, chm 
Kb Ar«opagitico Sanata acceptsB ub Harjtnlo pecuniaB damnoretur."— 
Sadx. 

" Fortasse etiam priufl f uerunt qui uegareat, aW' oilSflt ^JjAtyJeif. ' 
Schcufer. 

' " A Oraecia igitur Romani acceperunt sua Suovetaurilia, ut et 
plerosque decs buob." — Falmer. 

As to the ceremouies customFiry araong the Greeks in the taking of 
oaths, I refer the reader to Article funjtiiandum (Greek) in the Arohse- 
ological Dictionary ; which was ^vri tten by mo, but in the second edition 
has been appropriated (it is to bo hoped madvertently) by the Editor 
to himself. 
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the appointed days, so tbat both in regard to the timo and 
the officiating persons every due solemnity may have been 
observed. And even tlieu the party who has Bwom such 
an oath is not yet believed, but, in case ho ehouid be cod- 
victed of untruth, he will carry away the curse of perjmy 
upon his children and his family, and that is all he will get 
by it. If his accusation be considered just, and he obtain* 
conviction for murder, even then he gets no power over tlis 
condemned, who for punishment is given up to the laws 
and to the persona charged with that office : he may behold 
the condemned suffering the penalty which the law imposes, 
but nothing further. Such is the duty jussignod to the 
prosecutor : tlio accused has to take the oath in like raanner, 
but, after he has delivered hia first speech, he is at hberty 
to withdraw, and neither the prosecutor nor the judges ncr 
any persons whatever have authority to prevent him. How 
comes it to be so, men of Athens i Because they that made 
the ordinances originally, whoever they were, whether Heroes 
or Gods, did not press upon the unfortunate, but humandj, 
as far as they could with propriety, alleviated their miseries. 
All these regulations, bo fair and so equitable, the framer of 
the present decree is shown to have infringed ; for not a 
single portion of them is adopted in his decree. 

First therefore this one tribunal, its written laws and 
unwritten usages, have been violated by the decree. 

A second tribunal also, the court of Palladium,^ for the 
trial of involuntary homicide, he supersedes, as I shall show, 
and infringes tho laws which are administered in it. For 
here the practice is, first for the parties to swear, then to 
plead, and lastly for the court to decide : of which there ia 

' Of the jurisdiction of these four courts, ri M TlaAAxtS/^, ri hi 
AcA^ivi'^i, TO ^I TlpuTavii^ t6 in ^pfarrin, I sball speak in Appendix 
Ylli. Of their origin some account is given in Pausaaias {\. S8), ai 
well an m Harpocration and elsewhere. 

The first of them was held in a temple of Fallaa, where, according to^ 
the story, waa deposited the FaJIadiom brought from Troy hy Djornwi 
and hia followers, who, landing on the coast of Attica, were inadvertently 
attacke<l, and some of thorn slain, by Demojihoon and the Athcniansw 

The second was hold in n temple of Apollo Delphiniud, evidently on 
account of the protection afforded by the Delphic god to Orestes. 

Tho third was held in a room of the Prytaneum, or city-halL 

The^ fourth was by the sea-ehore in Pineua, and i«oeived it 
tl*d ToC ippivrot, bocauBO it was held in a pit. 
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nothing in this man's decree. If the accused be convicted 

and found to have done the deed, neither the prtisecutor 
nor any one else has power oTcr him, but only the law. 
And what does the law command ? That one convicted of 
involuntary homicide shall on certain stated days leave the 
country by an ftppointed road, and remain in exile until he 
has appeased certain of the relatives of the deceased :^ then 
it permits hint to return, not anyhow, but in a particular 
manner, ordering him to sacrifice and to be purified, and 
giving some other directions what must be done. Rightly, 

men of Athens, does the law prescribe all this. For it ia 
just to make the penalty of unintentional homicide lesa 
than that of intentional; and it is right to provide security 
for leaving the country before banishment ; and for the 
returning exile to make atonement and purify himself by 
certain ceremonies, and for everything to be under the 
control of the laws, this and all of it is reasonable. Yet all 
these arrangements, planned so wisely by the original legis- 
lators, the defendant in framing his decree disregarded. 

Hero then have wo two tribunals of high dignity and 
importance, and usages handed down from tima immemorial, 
which he has impudently ovemdden. 

There is also a third tribunal, one of the most awful 
sanctity, where a man acknowledges that ho killed, but 
contends that he has done it lawfully. This is the court 
of Delphinium. It appears to me, men of the jury, that 
they who originally settled the law upon these subjects 
inquired in the first instance, whether no homicide could 
be deemed rightful, or whether a certain kind ought to be 
80 deemed ; considering then that Orestes, acknowledging to 
have killed his mother, gets a tribunal of Gods to try him 
and is acquitted, they held that some kind of homicide was 
justifiable ; for Gods would certainly not give a wrong verdict 
Having come to that opinion, tiiey defined in precise terms 
the causes for which it was lawful to kill. Aristocrates how- 
ever makes no exception, but simply declares that, if any 
one shall kill Charidemus, (even though justly or as the laws 

' • Pabst : his er tine Person n«« drr Familie dei Ermordeien fUr stcA 
geiBtmmen, hat. Schaofer is inclined to read oJ5/trp, as the middle verb 
ia elaewbero applied to tbe relatives forgiving the culprit (See p. 646.) ' 

1 don't ivgree with him. 




allow,) be must be given up. Now to all actions and words 
there are two poBsiblc predicates,^ namely of just and unjubL 
No single action or word can have botb of tbem at the same 
time ; (for how could the same thing be at once just and 
not just f) but everything before trial is supposed to haTe 
one or the other ;" if it appear to have the quality of in- 
justice, it is set down as Ixtse, if of justice, as honourable 
and good. You however attached neither of those conditions 
to the clause " if any one sball kill ;" but having expressed 
the charge itself indefinitely, and having added immediately 
after, " that he may bo lawfully apprehended," you have 
clearly treated this third tribunal and its usages with 
contempt. 

There is a fourth besides these, the court in the Pry- 
taueum, whose jurisdiction is as follows. If a stone or a 
piece of wood or iron or anything of the kind fiillis and strikes 
a man, and we are ignorant who threw it, but know and 
have in our possession the instrument of death, proceedings 
are taken against such instruments here. If then it is not 
right that inanimate and senseless things, when they lie under 
Buch a charge, should be left untried, surely it is impious 
anJ dreadful, that one who is possibly innocent, but who 
(assuming him to be guilty) is at all events a human being 
and gifted by fortune with the same nature as ourselves, 
should upon such a charge without hearing and judgment 
be given up to his accusei-a. 

There is yet a fifth tribunal, which he has failed to respect, 
and I beg you to observe its character. It is that in 
Phreatto. Here, men of Athens, the law requires a person 
to t4ike his tiial, who has been exiled for involuntary homi 
cide, and, before those who caused his banishment have 
pardoued him, incuis the charge of wilful murder. And the 
framer of these several ordinances did not, because it was 
impossible for the criminal to come to Athens, overlook hi* 
case, nor, because ho had done some such act before, did bo 

' Pabst : £i sind fur alU raimcklkkc Thaten und Jieden xwci Stiten 
mSfflKh, dne recfUliehe und eine rechitwidrige. 

Anger ; " Touts action et touto parole Bont toujoure accompagn^ 
de I'une de ces deux qua^it^Se, de la justice et de rinjustice.*' 

' Pabst : A ber bd Priifwng jedcr Sadie sctzt vian voraus, dau dtadk 
eine von beiden iSeiten habe. 

Auger : " On examine laquelle dea deux convieut it ohaqae action.* 
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it enoe take a siniilar charge against him for granted ; but 
ke foand a means to keep religion unprofaned, and did not 
dapriTB the criminal of a hearing and trial. What did he 
than f He brought the judges to a spot to which the 
criminal might repair, appointing a certain place in Attica 
by the seaside, called Pfareatto. The accused then sails up 
in a Testtl and pleads, without touching the land j the judges 
hmr aiid decide on shore. And if he is found guilty, he 
Mflbn the paniahment of wilful murder, justiv ; if ho is 
aaiohted. be escapes that penalty, but undergoes the exile 
tar kis former homicide. Why, let me ask, have these 
•BBBigeiueots been made so carefully? The contriver of 
<MB thought it was the same impiety to leare a guilty man 
ai ]*rge^ aiid to give up an innocent man for punishment 
be f offs ttiaL Now, if for already declared homicides such 
flniatj M shown, that they may obtain a hearing and a trial 
■nd CfCiTthing that is fair upon a subsequent charge, surely 
n the ene of a man who has not been convicted, on whom 
■e judgment has been passed, whether or no he did the 
dari, whether intentionally or unintentionally, it is out- 
ngeooa to frame a decree for giving him up to his accusers. 

la addition to all these legal remedies, there is also a 
■isth, vlucb the defendant has equally set at nought by his 
dwna. If a man has been ignorant of all the other courses, 
«r if tlw times within M'hich they must each be pursued 
by, or if for any reason whatever he does not 
to adopt these methods of prosecution, but sees the 
walking about in the temples and the market, 
it ia Iswfbl to cany him off to prison, but uot to hia own 
hoim or where he pleases, ns you have allowed. And when 
bs is brought to prison, he will suifer nothing there before 
tm], bat, if he is found guilty, he will be punished with 
imtdt ; if the person who arrested him foils to get a fifth 
part of the votes, he will be mulcted in a thousand drachms. 
Aiiatocmtes orders nothing of this kind, but that the one 
may accuse without risk, and the other bo given up 
itly without trial And if tmy persons or even a whole 
itnitj shall interfere, to prevent the destruction of all 
umgM which I have enumerated, the abolition of all 
thbunals wliich I Lave spoken of, which Gods cstab- 
Miml. and to which men have been resorting ever since, and 
T0(. in. o 




AbD rmeat the fmrtj Ham Mhtflfy tttrnkti. nd aaiaiffi, 
hm bw pvt in a dim«e to tacflvmnaiofto tikan.' nor d«a ke 
aDoir evBB tfaem & honog or • ttiti, bat iwniMhw dieoi 
^nlhoiiC trial inmiediateij. Hov «oaId tiiav be a oare 
riMmafol deoee dian thia, or a moce illegal oae I 

Hare ve anj law jet remaimiigl Show bkl There ■ 
oneL Recite it. 

TB£ LAV. 

'*If my one ahaD die a violent death, hie zelatioiBB libtll be 
entitled to take boetages in that bebalf^ until they bm 
either submitted to judgment for the homicLde,* or giTcn up 
the authors of it. And the taking of hostagjes abaQ. ext€ui 
to three, but not beyoDd.'' 

There are many good Usrs, O Athenians, hot I don't know 
that any is better or joster than this. Only see hov equit- 
ably, how very humanely it is drawn. " If auj man BhiS 
die a violent death," it says. Fiist theo, by adding this 
word " violent," he hae given us an indication that he means 
"if nnjastly." The relations, he says, shall be entitled in that 
behalf to take hostages, until they have either submitted to 
judgment for the homicide or given up the authora of it. 
Look how fairly. First he requires them to submit to judg- 
ment -, secoadly, if they do not like this, he orders them to 
give up the author ; if they wOl not do either of these things, 
he says, the taking of hostages shall extend to three, but not 
beyond. Well then : every part of this law is contravened 
by the decree. For in the first place he writes, " if any one 
shall kill," but does not add "unjustly," or " violently," acj 
anything at alL In the next place, before any demand 
satisiactioD, he orders that the party may be imme 
apprehended. And in addition to this, while the law 

• 'EKTToi'Soa (ypat^tr tlnu, Pabst : erUUrt H» fUr auagetcUonm vm 
dm Vertragoi and Sechten. Aufcr : " les d&slare ezdus dea tiait^" 

' " Subaudi irap' oTi ft» rd iraBos ylvTtrai, ut p. 648, 17. 1111, apod 
quoB csxles erit perpatrata, et a qalbus tres cives abducentor pignorii 
loco futuri, donee paenx perempti dentur." — Reukt. Auger tmnillatf 
it: "lea parents, poor venger aa mort, pourront faire prendre iei pM- 
■onnw cbez qui le menrtre s'eat commis, jusqu'^ ce qu'ellea aabiaieot 
elles-mSmes un jugement, on qu'cUes liyrent le meurtrier." The nomi- 
natiTe governing irwiaxoKriv and iitiSn is the word ivipfs, understood 
in ofS/MATpJ^uu. The hostages may be said to do tbemselres what ^*"" 
■tate does on their behalC 
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that, if the people among whom the disaster has occurred 
neither submit to judgment nor give up the authors of the 
crime, they shall be liable to have hostages taken from them 
to the number of three ; Aristocrates lets them go ua- 
puniehed, nay, he has left them out of account altogether ] 
but those who have harboured a man already in esile, (for 
so I will assume,) according to the universal law which per- 
mits the receiving of an exile, he excludes from all connexion 
■with Athens, if they will not deliver up the suppliant for 
punishment. Therefore, hy his having no proviso as to the 
mode of killing, and by his not directing any trial or any 
demand of satisfaction, and by his allowing arrest in any 
place whatever, and hy his punishing those that harbour and 
not those among whom the disaster occurred, in short by 
everything it ia quite manifest, that here is another law 
violated by his decree. 
Now read the next : 

THE LAW.^ 

" And it shall not be lawful to propose any statute apply- 
ing to a particular man, unless the same shaU apply to all 
Athenians." 

' A primleifivim, or law spocially zaaie for a particular pereon, was , 
forbidden by the Twelve Tables, as Cicero tella us, Orat. pro Domo, 17 : ' 

" Quo jure, quo more, quo exemplo, legem nominatim de capite civis 
iademnati tulisti ? Votant leges aacratir, vetant duodecim tnbulxi, 
leges privis hominibviB irrogari : id est enim privilepiuin. Nemo tm- 
quam tulit: nihil eat i.rudelius, nihil pemiciosius. niliil quod minus 
Lao ciritas ferre posait. Pro&oriptionia raiserrimum nomon illud, et 
onmis acerbitas Sullani temporia, quid habet quod maxima sit insiRne 
ad momoriftm omdelitntis 1 Opinor prcnam in civea RomanoB nomina- 
tim sine judicio cotiBtitutam." 

Compare De Legibus, iiL 4. 1 D ; Brutus, 23 ; Orat. pro Sextio, 30. 

It appears from theao paaeagea tliat Cicero understood the word 
privilegiuni as used in a bad sense only, of a jiohaI Liw panned agiuDst 
an individual, su«h as the bills of pains and penaltica with which extra- 
ordinary offences have occasionally been visited in on r own country; 
as to the propriety of which I shall refer the reader to Hallain's Coa-J 
•titutianal History of England, vol. ii. p. 149. In the like sense it wmI 
underBtood by Blockstone, who writes in hia Commontaries, i. iG :— J 
" There is a still more unreoBonable method than thitt, which is callad ' 
making -of laws tr pott facto : when after an action (inditTerent in itsolf ) 
J8 conunitted, the legislator then for the first time declares it to have 
been a crime, and inflicts a punishment upon the person who has com- 
mitted it. Here it is impossible that the party could foresee that an 
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The law which has just been read is not another of thfi 
lavs of homicide, men of the jury, yet it is fully as good, 
if any law ever was 8o. For the proposer of it thooghtthat, 
as other constitution<il rights are equally shared by afl, so 
ought every man to share equally in the laws ; and therefore 
he made it unlawful to propose any statute applying to a 
particular man, unless the same should apply to all Atb^ 
lu&ns. Since then it is admitted that decrees ought to be 
framed accordin? to the laws, a man who draws a special 
one in fiivour of Charidemua, which will not extend to all 
of you, clearly mxist have moved in contravention of this 
law. For it can never be constitutional to put that in 
a decree, which cannot even be the subject of a statute. 

Bead the next law — or are these all 1 

THE LAW. 

" And no decree, either of the Council or the People, shal'l 
have greater authority than a law." 

action, innocent when it was done, should be afterwards converted to 
guilt by a sabeequent law ; he had therefore no caiue to abstain from 
it, and all punishment for not abstaining must of consequence be end [ 
-and unjust" To which he adds in a note, '' Such laws amon^ the 
Bomans were denominated PrimUyia." Strictly however Priviltgium I 
was a general term, corresponding to the viitsn iir' dvSpX rtdtls of the' 
Athenian, which might be a law either for the advantage or the diiad- 
vantage of the {)arty concerned. A law passed for a man's benefiti 
-though undenerved, could scarcely be so odious as one passed for the 
opposite purpose ; and hence the term came to have a one-aidtd | 
application. 

It does not appear to me that Demosthenes makes a fair use of 1 
statute which ho quotes. It ia true indeed that all laws should asfu 
as poBgible be general in their application, and we might well expeot 
that it would be the policy of the Atheaiana to observe such a role. 
When however it is contended, that, as there cannot be a law affecting 
an individual only, d fortiori there cannot be a decree for such a putpose, 
this I take to be a fallacy. To grant special honours, privileges, ei 
immunities for some extraordinary merit or service, becomes neoessu^ 
occasionally^ in all states, and wna, as we know, the practice of tlis 
Athenians. Now the proper way of effecting this object was to pasJ, 
not a law, but a decree, in order to preserve that very distinction be- ' 
tween laws and decreos whicli Demosthenes himself eo strongly in«i»ti ( 
upon. In England peculiar powers or privileges are conferred hfm 
private Acts of Parliament. At Athens there was no such thing as »| 
private statute. The same purpose could be effected by a decree. 

Even a privilegitum might be obtained by the sufpri^es of six thoii' 
sand citizens voting by ballot. (See Andoeides De Mysteriis, 8", Ei- ' 
Bekker.) Demosthenes cites only a part of the law. 



AGAINST ARISTOCRATEa 

Put it down. It will be Bhort and easy work, I expect, 
anen of the jury, to show that this law has been violated by 
iho decree. For when there ale go many laws, and when 

man has prepared a motion in defiance of them all, and 
included a private concern in a decree, how can it be doubted 
that he requires a decree to have greater authority than a 
lawl 

I wish also to show you one or two of the decrees which 
liave been drawn up for real benefactors of the commonwealth, 
that you may see it in easy to frame just resolutions, when 
the solo purpose of framing them is to honour a man and 
impart to him the rights that we enjoy outBelves, not under 
the show of doing this to practise trickery and fraud. Read 
these decrees. That it may not be long for you to hear, 
from each of the decrees is selected just that part which 
concerns my charge against the defendant. Bead. 

[^Extracts are litre read from various decrees.^ 

You see, men of Athens, that all have drawn thorn up in 
the same manner : (let there bo the same redress for him, it 
Bays, as if the party killed an Athenian ;) leaving your 
existing laws upon this head in force, and even setting off 
their dignity, since they esteemed it as a boon to allow any 
one to share them. Not so Aristocrates. He vilifies them 
as much as ho possibly can ; (certainly he treated them as 
worthless when he took pains to draw a special decree :) and 
even disparages the grant, by which you have bestowed 
citizenship upon Charidemus. For, as if you were only too 
happy and even owed him an obligation, he has proposed 
that you should guard his person, so that he may do what 
he likes with impunity. Is not this acting as I say 1 

I know, men of Athens, Aristocrates will not bo able to 
bIiow that he has not plainly transgressed the laws by his 
decree, but will endeavour to keep out of sight the most 
grievous of his delinquencies, uamely, his not having in the 
vhole of his decree appointed any trial of such a charge. I 
do not deem it necessary to say much upon this point, but I 
■will show clearly from the decree itself, that even he does 
not suppose there is any trial for the accused party. For he 
has it— "if any one shall kill Charidemus, ho may be law- 
fully apprehended, and if any people shall rescue him, 
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whether they be individuals or a eomnmnity, tkej shall be 
excluded from our connexion" — uot, unless they surrenda' 
for trial the party rescued, bht absolutely at once. Now, if 
he were allowing a trial and not taking it away, he would 
have put in the penal clause against the rescuers, in tlie 
event only of their not producing the rescued party for tri»L 
I believe that he will ui-ge this plea also, and try hard to 
mislead you by it — that the decree is of no effect, for it is 
an order of Council, and the law declares that resolutions of 
the Council shall be in force for a year, so thot, even if you 
acquit him now, the state will suffer no detriment by tba 
decree.^ In answer to which I would have you remember— 
Aristocmt«8 drew this decree, not that it might be void nnd 
thus no harm should hefal you, (for he could have abstaiued 
firom drawing any at all, if he had the good of the common- 
wealth in view,) but that you might be deluded and certain 
people execute projects adverse to your interests. The 
parties who have indicted the decree and caused delay, and 
through whom it is invalid, are we. It would be absurd 
then, if that for wliich thanks is duo to us should be the 
safety of our opponents. Nor indeed is the thing so simple 
as one imagines. If thei-e was no one else that would draw 
decrees like him witliout regard to your interests, the thiag 
would have been less serious perhaps : but, as there are 
many such persons, it is not well for you to leave the deem 
unrepealed. For who will not draw decrees boldly in futiire, 
when this one is adjudged blameless? Who will refuse to 
ask your votes upon them 1 Who will indict them 1 You 
have not therefore to consider, whether this decree is void by 
lapse of time, but to reflect that by your verdict upon this, 
if you pronounce it legal, you will give impunity to mea 
who may wish to wrong you hereafter. 

' The supposed argument of Aristocrates would be indeed absurd- 
For if the jury acquittod him upon his trial, the decree would be p'"' 
nouncefi legal and remuiu in force : if either he declined to support it, 
or a verdict were found against him, then the decree certainly would 
hare had no more eifeot than a Proboaleuma, but that, a* the orator 
eayi, would be owing entirely to the prosecution, and no tUanJu for it 
to AriBtocratea. One is mcliiiod to think that Demosthenea is hero 
raising up a straw, in order tn blow it down again : yet it is difficult to 
judge bow far it might be necessary to oautiun the juron even against 
M gross a fallacy. 
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Agaiu, Athenians : it has not escaped mo tliat Aristocrates, 
having uo straightforward or honest defeuce to urge, will 
resort to fallacies of this kind — that similar decrees have 
been drawn up by mauy persons before. This, men of 
Athena, is no proof that the defendant has made a legal 
motion; as there ai'e many causes tlirough whicli you have 
often been led into error. For esampla ; if iiny one of the 
condemned decrees had not been indicted before you, it 
would have been in force, I presume ; and yet it must 
bave been moved contrary to law. Or, if any was indicted, 
but either by the collusion of the prosecutor or by his incom- 
petency to managR the case escaped condemnation, this does 
not prevent its being illegaL Were not tho judges then 
true to theii- oaths ? Yes. How boI I will explain. They 
are swum to decide according to the best of their judg- 
ment ; but their judicial opinion ia formed from what tJiey 
hear ; therefore, when they give their vei-dict according to 
this, they act conscientiously. Every one has a clear con- 
Bcieuce, who lw» not voted contrary to his opinion 
either from enintty or favour or any other unrighteous 
cause. If, having an instructor, he was left in ignorance of 
any point, he ought not to be punished for his misunder- 
standing : it is the person who, knowing the truth, has 
betrayed the judges or leads them astray, that is liable to 
the curse. Therefore in every assembly tho crier pronounces 
a curse, not upon those who are misled, but upon those 
■who speak to mislead either the Council or the People or 
the Jury. Don't let it bo told you then, that such decrees 
have been passed ; let it be shown that they are lawfuL 
Don't let thein plead that other men have pronounced former 
decrees to be valid ; but require them to satisfy you, that 
.•their ailments upon this decree are justor than ours. If 
they are unable to do so, it is not right for you, I think, to 
let the delusion of others prevail over your own understand- 
ing. Besides, as it appears to mo, it is sheer impudence to 
argue in such a way, that similar decrees have been passed 
by others before. It is not because the laws have been 
at some former time transgressed, and you have followed the 
precedent, that you ought to be acquitted : on the contrary, 
you should bo convicted all the more on that account. For 
as, if any of the foraier parties had been condemned, you 
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would not have framed this motion, so, if you are conTictedl 
now, no one will frame such again.^ 

That Aristoorates hna drawn his decree plainly ia defiance 
of all the laws, he will not bo able, I think, to deny : but I 
have seen a laan before now, Atbeniiins, who upon his 
trial for an illegtd measure, when he was convicted by tbo 
laws, urged atid insisted strongly that what he Ijad proposed 
was for yoiu- advantage : a foolish, or rather an impudent 
lino of argument, I take it ; for, even if his points are good 
in all other respects, inasmuch as you aro sworn to decide 
according to the laws, and he asks you to confirm a decree 
•which he himself cannot show to be riglitfully drawn, itcw 
hardly bo for your good, since you ought to set the h^^faest 
value upon the observance of your oaths : at tho same time 
this impudence has a sort of reasonableness about it. To 
tho defendant however even this line of argument will not 
be open : for tho decree, entirely opposed as it is to the Ivn, 
is more injurious than illegal. And this also I will prove to 
you immediately. That I may make my meaning clear in 
the fewest possible words, I will mention an example familiar 
to you all. 

You know it is good for the commonwealth, that neither 
the Thebans nor the Lacedajmonians should be powerful j 
but that the one shoxild have the Phocians for a counter- 
poise, the other some other people ; for by such a state of 
things your safety and pr«eniinence aro established. Be 
sure then, it is equally advautagoous for your countrymen of 
Chersonesus, that none of the Thracians should be powerful : 
for their mutual quarrels and Jealousies aro the best and 
firmest of all safeguards for the Chersonese. This decree 
however, hj giviug security to the chief minister of Cer- 
Bobleptcs, and putting the generals of the other princes iu 
fear and dread of being accused, renders tho latter powerless^ 
and tho former (a single monarch) strong. 

That you may not be greatly surprised at your decrees 

' See ante, p. 111. To the pamages there cited may be addfrd the 
■peech uf Angelo in Measure for Meuure, Act IL Scene 2 : — 
Tho law hath not been dead, tho' it hath, slept : 
How niiinj- bad not dared to do that evil, 
If the first man that did th' edict infringo 
Had answer'd for the deed. 
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importAQt an effect, I will remind you of a circum- 
whieh you are all acquainted with. When Miltocythes 
wtmlttd Cram Cotys, (the war had then lasted for some time, 
Bkanphilus had been removed, and Antocles was about to 
ma team Athena as commander,) a certain decree was framed 
bcvBb onder the terror of w)4ich Miltocjthes, thinking that 
yxRi were not on his side, withdrew,^ and Cotys got possession 
of tite Sacred Mountain and the treasures. Afterwards, men. 
ol Athens, Autocles was brought to trial for having caused 
the rain of Miltocythes ; the time for an indictment against 
the aathor of the decree had expired, and the thing had 
taken a ruinous turn for the commonwealth. 

Be assured then that now, unless you repeal this decree, it 
will marvellously discourage both the princes and their 
fenenla: for they will imagine that they are wholly dis- 
SCgyrded, and that you are turning round to Cersobleptes. 
If ill eooacquence of such belief they should yield up their 
Umdom when Cersobleptes takes an opportunity of attacking 
thaSy me again what will happen. Let me suppose that 
OanMeptM commits hostilities against us, which he is more 
DmIj to do than otherwise if he has the meaos,' shall we uot 
hai* VBOOune to them, and strive by their means to weaken 
hia I Soppose then they should say to us — " You, Athenians, 
not cmkj refiised to succour us when we were attacked, but 
msda it wofully perilous for us to defend ourselves, by 
pHBBg a decree that, if any one killed the man who was 
v^y/^r■g your interests and ours, he might lawfully be 
■p ath an ded : you are not entitled therefore to call for our 
■Id in aa aflkir which you managed so badly both for your- 

' Onte thiaks tha,t iiriiktt nieaa* "departed from Athena," implying 
IkNt MQlocjrtbes hod come thare in penoa to negotiate. (Hiitoiy of 
GiMM^ X. 613, note.) I ntbcr undent&nd it to mean, " withdrew from 
Iha g Mt ad Mountain." 

* "O ftmM»r iAw'tt l| n^ Smr}8iyTa rorrjirai. t follow Schaefer'a intcrpro- 
Mloki Tito words are perhaps capable of oiiotfaet^— " which be U more 

a to do then than if he had no power ; " i. c " he will be mors 
to attack ui when he has expelled th» other princes from their 
loM^ and thai obt^ed an aooecdon to his power, than if he had 
■• Mdi aeaaMion." Pabet, reading (aa it aeenM) t mSXAoc <{«^ JArfrarra 
f ja^ lm<^ira «M$#a4 : teovon awm laoU mil mdtr WtJin e k lei nlieUetit 
■■■■iMfli kwm, dw tr u virklieK tw A utfMrmio Iringtm wird, §oiaid 
mmk mmr auf dit AtirfukrharlMtt lJof»*ng machl^ aU dot* tr tt, tsi 
MU m wirUick i» ttimir MwM $t^1, *nierUu»m vetrdt. Anger:" 11 «it 
^11 \m fcn i^n le pent, et qu'il n'attend quo lo moment." 




selves and for us." — ^Tell me ; if they should say this, will not 
their language be juster than oura ? I ima^ne so. 

Nor can you allege, that it was very natural you shoiild ht 
tricked and deluded. For if you had nothing else to guide 
your calcuLitions, and were unable of yourselves to compro 
hend the questions, you had an example before your eyes in 
these Olyuthiuus, for whom what has Philip done and how 
do they treat him ? He did not restore Potidiea to them at 
a time when he was no longer able to withhold it, as Cer- 
sobleptes restored the Chersonese to yon ; but after he had 
expended large sT.ims in the war with you, when he had 
taken and might have held it himself, he delivered it up, and 
never attempted to do anything else. Yet they — as long »s 
his power appeared compatible with their trusting him, ee 
long did they remain his allies and light with us on his 
account : now that they have seen him grow too mighty to !» 
trusted, so fcr from voting that, whoever kills any of tlw 
persons who have helped to establish his empire may bij 
arrested in the doniiuions of their allies, they have modtj 
fi'iends of you, who they know would most gladly kill botll | 
Philip's friends and Philip himself, and they promise to maka 
you their allies also. Then are Oljuthians able to foreaee 
the future, and will you who are Athenians not do the same! 
It would be disgraceful for a people who are distinguished 
above others for their political wisdom to display lea* 
acquaintance with their own interests than the Olynthians. 

I hear also that he will say something of the same kind 
that Aristomachua said formerly in his address to you ; that 
it is impossible Cersobleptes will ever choose to be your enemy 
by attempting to deprive you of Chersonesus; for, even if La ^ 
could take and hold it, it would be of no advantage to him. The 
revenue from Chersonesus is not above thirty talents, when 
it is not at war ; if at war, the revenue is nothing ; while 
from the seaports, which would then be closed, the revenue 
is more than three hundred talents : they wonder thei'efore i 
(so they will put it), what he could mean by choosing to get 
small profits and he at war, when he might get larger profito 
and bu your friend. 

I could assign many reasons which should induce us to be 
mistrustful, as I conceive, rather than to put confidence in 
these men and suffer Cersobleptes to become great : however I 
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will meution that which most readily occui-s to me. I 
needn't ask, men of Atiiens, if you know Philip of Macedon. 
tt was surely much more to his advantage to receive the 
ireveiiues of all Macedonia in peace, than to receive those of 
Amphipolis with peril, and more desirable for him to be con- 
nected with you Jiis hereditary allies, tlian with the Thessa- 
llians who formerly expelled his father. Independently of 
this, it is notorious that you, Athenians, never betrayed any 
of your friends, while the Thossalians have beti-ayed all 
iheirs. And yet, even under these circnmstancea, you see 
ihat he has choseu to get small profits and have treacherous 
finenda and incur danger, in preference to living in security. 
What can be the cause ? — Certainly there is no very obvious 
••ay of accounting for it. The reason is this, men of Athens. 
There are two advantages for all men, one, the chief and 
greatest of all, prosperity, the other, inferior to that but 
p'eater than all besides, prudence ; but men do not get both 
together, and no prosperous person puts any bound or limit 
to his cupidity j therefore many, by aiming at greater things, 
loae often what they have already. 

And what need to mention Ptiilip or any one else ? The 
&ther eren of Cersobleptes, Cotys, whenever he wae engaged 
in quarrels, sent ambassadors and was ready to do anything, 
I and perceived then how contrai-y it was to his intereat to go 
5 to war with Athens : but as soon as he was master of Thrace, 
then would ho attack cities and encroach upon ua, then 
would he vent his drunken fury upon himself first and us 
next, then was he for conquering the whole country, the 
thing was inexplicable. For those who commence unjust 
tmdertakings with views of ambition do not usually take 
Into account the difficulties, but only the results of success. 
jTherefore I would have yom* measures so taken, that, if 
Cersobleptes determines to act properly by you, he will suffer 
bo wrong at your hands, but, if he foolishly attacks you, he 

Itnoy not be beyond the reach of punishment. 
I will read you the letter which Cotya sent when Milto- 
cythes had revolted, aud that which he sent after getting 
ttiAstery of the whole kingdom, when ho wrote to Timomaohits 
and captured your fortresses.^ 

^ 'H* regitur ab antcgresao trtntfit : ad vi/vf/as witsm subaudiaa, si 
placet, (ucque culm qcocsm mi), abniv. Apparet Thmcem priocom. 
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[The Letter.] 

Seeing this example, men of Athens, and remembering that 
Philip, when he besieged Ampkipolia, pretended he ^» 
betteging it that he might give it up to you, but, after he lad 
taken it, deprived you of Potidsa also, if you will hearkeaw 
me, you will wish to have that security, which they ay 
Philocrates the son of Ephialtcs proposed once to the Lace- 
diomouiaua. The story is that, when the LacedtemonittK 
were trying to overreach him and offered him any secority 
that ho would like to take, he Biud that iu his opinion thfl 
only security was, to show how they would be disabled from 
iniuring him if they wished it ; for he was certain they 
would always wish it, and therefore there could be no 
security, as long oa they had the power. Such a security, if 
you follow my advice, will you hold against this Thracian. 
aud not care to know what his feelings to you would be, if 
he got the monarchy of all Thrace. 

That it is altogether an jict of insanity to frame such 
dcorees and grant such honours, may be easily seen by many 
examplea Of course, men of Athens, you all know as well 
as I do, that formerly you created Cotys a citizen, evidently 
at that time thinking him friendly and well disposed to you. 
N'ay, you even honoured him with golden crowns, which you 
would never have done had you thought him an enemy. 
Nevertheless, when he showed himself to l>e an impious 
reprobate and loaded you with injuries, you made his 
murderers, Python and Horaclides of J5noB, citizens oC 
Athens, and bestowed golden crowns upon them, as bene- 
factors. SnpposQ now, at the time when Cotys was thought 
to be so attached to you, any ono Lad moved, that whoever 
killed Cotys must be given up for punishment, would you 
havo given up Python and his brother, or would you in spite 
of that decree have made them citizens and rewarded them 
as benefactors ? Again — take the case of Alexander of 
Theasaly. When he kept Pelopidos in prison and bonds, 
and was the bitterest enemy of the Thebans, and on such 

epistolam gcripgisse nd Senatum ropulumquo AtlieoienBiain ; poates, 
potitum rerum, no dignntum q^uidem esse literia Atheniens^s, «ed eonnn 
ducem illia in loois certiorera fecisse quid facto opUH esset. Vides qn« 
TJB Bit verborum wf^ifoi Tiiu)nixi>" — Schaefa: 




friendly terms with you as to ask for an Atheuian genenol, 
,nd yo\i sent assistance to him, and Alexander woa every- 
thing, by Jupiter ! if any one had proposed, that whoever 
killed Alexander should be liable to arrest, would it have 
laeen safe for any one to attempt to punish him for tho 
affronts and insults which he aftem'ards heaped upon ua? 
Aud Tvhy need one mention other cases J Look at Philip, 
who is now considered to be our gi-eatest enemy. If, 
•when he released some of our countiymen whom ho had 
taken prisoners in the attempt to restore Ai^ua, and 
returned to them all that they had lost, and sent a letter 
declaring that he was ready to make allianco and to renew 
his hereditary friendship with us, if at that time he had asked 
to obtain such an honour, and any of the persons released by 
itim had proposed, that whoever killed Philip should be 
liable to arrest, a pretty mockery of us it would have been ! 
Surely you see and understand, Athenians, what folly you 
ivould have been chargeable with in each of these cases, had 
ijou happened to have passed any such deci-ee. No meu in 
^heir senses, I take it, will either so trust a person whom 
;they consider their friend, as to deprive themselves of 
defence against his attacks, or so hate one whom they deem 
an enemy, that, if he changes and wishes to be their friend, 
they prevent the possibility of his doing so. They should 
-carry both their friendship and their hatred, I take it, so fiu- 
only as not to exceed moderation in either.^ 

' I have more than once tad occasion to notice colnciclencea of 
thought and argument in Demoatheoes and SophocliiS ; nor iis it at cdl 
«mlikely that tlie orator borrowed from tho poet, whom he Lad deeply 
studied and admired. On the mutability of friendahipa and alliances 
and the obligntion thereby cast upon men to eieroiso precaution mid 
forbearance, how has the poet expressed himself? 
Ajas, C79 : 

3 t' ix^pii iifitv Jt Tociyi' ix^oprtot, 

iis Kal ^lAvfiruf b&9is' Is tc roy ^i\oy 

roaaSS liirovpyar ui^tXiiv /3ouX>}crofiaj, 

&s aiiy uO ntyovyra' tou roKKotci "yap 

fipoTuD uKtatii iaff iroipias KifiTJy. 

Ibid. 1350 : 

i{ xifra iraXAol >'uv ^i\oi KalBis rutpaL 
CEIdipuB ColoneuB, 610 : 

t4 8' dKXa (Tur/xti '*iyff i )To>>cfiaT^i XP"""^- 
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Nor again am I able to see, that nil tncu -will not dema 
thiB honour, wiio have any pretensions to call themsch 
your benefactors, if you giant it to Charidemus : for example, 

9n^icci 8i -WtfTtT, fi^airrurti 8* cxicrr/a. 
cai VMvva ruMr «fc»T* oCr' lit arZpcuTt 
^tiaa Bifi^Ktr, afr* rpit xoKw roKtu 
Toa liiv yip Ijiil, TMS S* ir vor^py XP^^V 
T« rcprr^ rucpd yiy'f'"'' iniJflu TiKfxC 
Compare Shaikapeare, Coriolnnos, Act IV. Scene 4 : 

O world, thy slippery turns ! Friends now fast sworn, 
Whose doaUe boeoms caeTn to wear one heart, 
WhoM honrs, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise, 
Are still togefther, who twin, as 'twere, in love 
Unsspuable, shall within this hour, 
On a disaensign of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity ; so fellest foes, 
Whose passions and whose plots hare broke their sleep 
To take the one the other, by some chance 
Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends 
And interjoin their issues. 
The moral ia better in Livy, si. 46 : 
" Non mode simnltfttea, sed bella quoque fininntur : ex infcstis bos- ' 
tibus plerumque socii fideles, interdum etiam rivoa iiunt. Ynlgstam 
illud. quia v«rum orat, in proverbium venit : amiottioa iisBi<»t^ , 
inimicitias mortoles debere esse." 

The orator's advice, not to place unlimited confidence in Charideimt \ 
reminds one of the prophetic waminEf given by Bnitua to Cic«Wi 
touching the danger to be apprehended from the yonng Ciesar, at a tinif 
when lie was thoiig'ht to be a friend and benefactor of the repul>li& 
(Bniti Epiet. ad Cicer. 4 :) 

" Quil in re, Cicero, vir optime ac fortiasime mihique merito et me* I 
nomine et reipubliose carissime, nimis credere videris spei tua: : stato ' 
que, nt qnisque Skliquid recte fecerit, omnia dare ao permittere : qxiad < 
non liofat Iraduci ad mnia consilia corruptum largitionibna animnm. 

Prudcntia porro, quBo tibt superest, nulla abs te desideratxir, mi 
modus in trlbuendis houoribus. Alia omnia sic abunde aUsunt, v% 
cam qaolibet antiquonim comporari possint tuas virtutes, unum hoq J 
grato animo liberalique profectnm, cnntiorem ac modemtiorem hbenli- ' 
tateni dcaiderat. Kihil cairn sen!i.tu8 cuiquam dare debet, quod iml* 
cogitantibus exemplo aut prtesidio ait. Itaqae timeo de oon^uUta, ue 
C«$sar tuuB altius se adscendisse putot decretis tuiii quam inde, si consul 
factuB Bit, deBcenaumm. Quod si Antonius ab alio relictum regni 
instrumeotum occasioQem regnandi hubuit ; quonittn animo fore pubu, 
Fii quia auctore, non tyranno intorfecto, sed ipso senatTj, pntet se imperia • 
qucelibet concupiscera posse! Quaro tum et felicitatom et proridentiaia i 
laudabo tuam, cum exploratiim habere coopero Ctoaarem honoribusquotl 
acceperit extraordiaariia fore contentiim." f 

With which compare Cicero, Philipp. xiiL 20; aar. 10; Epist sll 
Brut 3, 10, 16, 18. 
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you please, Simon, Bianor, Atbenodorus, Luudreds of 
lere. Should we tLeu pass the same vote iu favour of all, 
3 shall uuthinkingly, as it seecnB, be acting the part of 
ercenaries, making ourselves a body-gTiard to each of these 
xnen ; should we paas it in favour of Charidemus, and not of 
Ithe rest, the rejected will have a right to complain. Suppose 
BOW that MeneatratuH the Eretrian should ask us to vote 
iLina the same honour, or Phayllua the Phocian, or any other 
5)otentato, (there are many, you know, with whom circum- 
IBtances often lead us to contract friendship ;) shall we vote it 
fto all, or shall we not 1 We shall vote it very possibly. And 
pwhat honourable excuse shall we have, AthcTiians, when, 
J>retendiug to be leaders of the Greeks in the cause of 
freedom, we appear as the body-guai-ds of men who have 
araised themselves to be autocrats over the people ? I can 
•eee none. If such a vote should be accorded to any person, 
(which I deny,) it should be given, first, to one wJio has 
*Bever done any wrong, secondly, to one who will not be 
,able to do wrong if he desires, and further, (honestly 
lepeaking,) t^ 'me who evidently to all men seeks it as a pro- 
l^ction agii.iiat injuiy, not as a means to injure others with 
(impunity. 

That Charidemus h not a person faultless in his conduct 
towards you, and not one who seeks to get your vote as a 
[protection against injury, I shall not stop to prove : but that 
'he is not to be trusted even for the future, I will show with 
^our permission ; and see if you think I discuss the question 
fiurly. 

I I conBider, Athenians, that all persons who desire to 
ifcecome citizens out of love for our customs and our laws, on 
fceing admitted to these, would at the same time settle 
kmong us and partake the benefits which they coveted. 
iTbose who have no love or admiration for your institutions, 
fcut regard only the advantage which they get by appearing 
,to be honoured by you, they, I orpect, or rather I am quite 
certain, whenever they spy a hope of greater advantage else- 
.Tfhere, will run after that without troubling themselves in 
the least about you. For example — that you may see to 
■what I allude — this Python, when he had just killed Cotys, 
.and did not think it safe to go to every place, came to you 
and requested jou to make him a citizen, and prefeiTcd you 



to all the world ; but now that he thinks Philip's conneiioa 
suits hiru better, he cares not au atom, for you but attacha 
himself to him. For with those who live for ambitious objects 
there 13 nothing, men of Athens, there is nothing stable or 
honest : you must get the better of them, if you are wise, by 
taking precaution, not truat them first and acciise tbem 
afterwards. Could wo assume therefore, Athenians, coi 
trary to the fact, that Charidemua himself lias been and 
and will bo true to our interests, and will never alter 
views, you ought not to vote him these privileges anj 
more. If indeed he were getting the protection of the d( 
for any other purpose than to aid Cersobleptes, it would not 
have been bo bad : but I find upon calculation, that the 
person for whom ho will use the advantage given by tla 
decree is not worthy to be trusted either by us or by him. 
Mark how just are my reasonings upon every point, and ho»' 
well grounded my apprehensions. 

I look at Cotya ; I kco that he was connected by marriage 
with Iphicrates iu tho same way that Cersobleptea is with 
Charidemuflj and that the ser^'ices rendered by Iphicrates to 
Cotys were much more important and meritorious than those 
rendered by Charidemus to Cersobloptos. Let us look at the 
matter thus — Of course, Athenians, you are aware that, 
although Iphicrates had a brazen statue here and main- 
tenance in the city-hall and other honours and rewards, which 
made his lot a happy one, he dared to fight in defence of 
Cotys against your commanders at sea, and set a higher value 
on that moaarch'a safety than on the honours which bo him- 
Belf enjoyed among you : and, had not your resentment bcea 
more moderate than his indiscretion, nothing could hara 
prevented hie being the most wretched of men. And yet 
Cotys, after having been saved by him and received real proof 
of hia attachment, when he thought himself completely secure, 
never studied to requite him, never employed him to do you 
any kindness that he might obtain forgiveness for the past, 
but on the contrary, required hia a8.?i8tance in besieging the 
rest of your fortresses, and upon his refusal, taking with him 
his own borbario force together with that which Iphicrates 
had collected, and hiring also the services of this Charidemus, 
attacked your fortresses, and reduced Ipliicrates to such 
straits, that he went and lived at Antissa and afterwards at 
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)iy8, considering tLat he could not with any decency como 
you, of whom he had made less account tiian of a Thraciau 
nd a barbarian, and that it was not safe to remain with 
Jotys, who he saw was ho indifferent to his welfare.^ 

Just BO, men of Athens, should Cersohleptes, exalted 
ibi-ough the indemnity which they are now procuring for 
Jbaridemus, bo indiffereat to his interest, and form plots and 
lesigns against you, are you content, provided Charidenms 
)e tricked, to have armed tlie Thraciau with power against 
'ourselves 1 I can hardly think so. The proper coiu^e I 
,ke to be this. If Charidemus feels aud foresees, the 
anger, and still exerts himself to obtain such a decree, you 
lught to oppose him as an insidious enemy; if it has escaped 
is notice, the more we believe in hia good intentions, the 
aore should wc provide both for our own security and for 
lis. For it is the duty of true friends not to oblige their 
wcll-wishera by doing what will be hurtful both to them and 
lo themselves, but to help them iu what is likely to be for 
Iheir common advantage ; and whore a man seea farther tlum 
Lis friend, ho should manago things for tho best, and not 
treat the gratification of the moment as of higher importance 
than all future time. 
_ Nor upon reflexion am I able to see, that, perfidious and 
barbarous as Cersobleptea is, he would still be cautious not 
to wrong Charidemus so grievously. For when again I con- 
Bidcr, of what advantages Cotya had no scruple to despoil 
Iphicrates, I think this man would not have the slightest care 
for what Charidemus would lose. Cotys expected to deprive 
Iphicrates of honours, maintenance, statues, a country which 
made him enviable, everything (I may almost say) which 
rendered life worth having ; and yet he had no remorse : but 
teally of what should this man bo anxious not to deprive 
Charidemus 1 He possesses nothing whatever at Athens, 
Jieither children, nor statue, nor relations, nor anything 
flse. If Cersobleptea however is not trustworthy by nature, 
if his past conduct makes it dangerous to trust him, and if 
lihere is nothing in tho circumstances which should induce 
Jlim against his nature and against all expectation to protect 

' Aa to tha connexion of Iphicnitaa with Cotys, liia resideace in 
I'hrace, 4o., see Yol. I. Appendix 111. p. 267 ; Qrote's History of Greece, 
X. 144. 
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the interests of Charidemus, why should Tre, like pare and 
downright simpletons, assist Lim in the accomplishment of his 
objects, especially wheu they are injurious to us ? I cannot 
understand. 

But besides that the decree is impolitic, I miist inform you 
that it is not for the honour of Athena, that she should be 
known to have decreed such a thing, If the decree, 
Athenians, had been for the benefit of a man residing in a 
city and living under constitutional government, bad aa it is, 
it would have been leas disgraceful ; but it has been dmwE 
in favour of Charidemus, who resides in no city at all, but is 
the genei-al of a Thniciau and a prince, whose royal authority 
he uses to commit acta of injustice. Of course you know, 
that all these mercenary leaders seize upon Greek cities and 
endeavour to establish their owu dominion : if the truth is 
to be spoken, they go about everywhere the common enemies 
of all who wish to live as freemen under the lavra of their 
country. Is it becoming then or honourable in yon, 
Athenians, to have passed this vote before all the world, 
giving protection to a man who will plot against the first 
people he meets for his own selfish purposes, and to have 
proclaimed tliat those who defend their own liberties shall be 
excluded from your alhance i I do not conceive that it is 
either honourable or worthy of you. Can it be otherwise 
than disgraceful, when you reproach the LacedEcmonians for 
mating those terms which put the Asiatic Greeks under tbe 
power of the king, that you should yourselves surrender to 
Cersobleptes the Europeans and all whom Charidemus thinks 
he can master ? For this decree does nothing less, when it 
is not defined what his general may do or maj not do, but 
all who defend themselves are threatened with such fearful 
consequences. 

Again, Athenians, I would remind you of an actnal 
occurrence, by which yoa will still more clearly see hoff 
absolutely necessary it is to rescind this decree. On a certain 
occaaiuti once you made Ariobarzanea a citizen, and Philiscns' 

' Philiflous -BTUi a native of Abydus, -who bsoame one of the chief 
officera of Ariobarzaneg, satrap of Phrjgiii, and was emploj'ed by him 
in important commands on the coast of the HelleBpont. He was sent 
In tho year B. c, 3ti8 on a miaaion to Greece, to luadinte for a pMM 
between the contending states. A congress was held for that poipoM 
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also on his account, just ta now you have made Charidemus 
on account of CerBobleptes. Pliiliseus, resembling tliis man 
in bia principles of action, got possession of Greeii cities by 
the power of Ariobarznnes, took up liis quarters in thein and 
committed divers atrocities, outnijjing free women and 
children, and doing ali that a miui brought up in ignorance 
of laws and civil govemmcut would do, if armed witli 
authority.^ Well : in Lampsacus there are found two men ; 
(one was named Thersagoras, and the other Execestua 5) 
who, holding the same sentiments as our own people about 
tyrants, kill Philiacus, as they were right to do, under a sense 
of their obligation to free their country. Suppose any of 
the orators, who supported Philiscus at the time when he 
was giving pay to the mercenaries in Perinthus, Avhen he was 
master of all the Hellespont and the most powerful of the 
lieutenants, had proposed as Ariatocrates has now, that 
•whoever killed Philiscus might lawfully be apprehended in 
the territory of our allies ; see, by heavens, into what disgrace 
our commonwealth wouM liave fallen I Thersagoras and 
£xece9tu8 came to Lesbos and resided there ; had any of the 

at Delphi, but failed in its purposo, tlie Spartaaa insisting upon tho 
restoration of Messenia, wbieb. the Thcbnns would not consent to. 
PhilisouB, having brought with him a large Btim of money, collected 
« body of morceDariea to assist the Spartans. It may haye been about 
^his time that be null his master were created citizens of Athens^ 
A few years afterwards AriobarzaDes, meditating reroit from the kingf 
of Persia, solicited aid from the Athenians, n.ud TimothenH was sent to 
the Hellespont, but with limited po-wers, under that decree which is 
mentioned in the Oration on the Liberty of the Rhodians. (Vol. I. p. 193.) 
iThe satrap then rendered important eervicea to Athena, by helping 
Tizuotbeus to take Seatus and Crithota. (See Xenophon, Hellen. viu 
C 1. s. 27 ; Diodonis, xv. 70 ; Comelius Nepos, Vit. Tirnoth.) 

• The incapacity of men brought up like Charidemus and Philiscus 
.lior living nnder the laws of a free stite caused the Romans, after their 
ivonqneat of Macedonia, to take the hEirsh muosure relikted by Livy, 
klT. 32 : 

"Nomina deindo aunt recitata principum Macedonum, qtios cum 
liberia majoribus quam qnindocim annos natis praeoedore in Italiatu 
placeret. Id prima specie afflvum, inox api»aruit multitndini Jiucodonum 
tiro libertate 8U& esse factum : nomiuati aunt enim regi^ amici purpu- 
satiqae. duc«a exercituum, prtcfecti navium aut prnoaidioruin ; aervire 
j«gi hiuniliter, alUs superbe imperare aesueti : prsedivites alii, alii, quos 
fortunfk aon sequarent, his Bumptibua pares: regiua omnibua victus 
'Vestitusque : nolli civilis Animus, neque legtua neque libertatis taqate 
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fiMods or children of Pbiliscos laid bands upon either of 
them, he must hare been given up by virtue of your decree. 
Would not TOUT conduct bave been shameful and dreadful, 
O Atheuians, if, while you set up in brass and reward Tritb 
the highest honours those who have performed such a f«&t 
at Athens, you had proscribed as outla\ra men of other coun- 
tries who showed the same devotion to their fatherkudl 
Happily in the case of Philiscus you were not thus imposed 
upon^ and did not incur the shame : in this case, if you 
take my advice, you will guard against it. For when 
nothing is defined, but the clause is simply ** if, any one 
shall kill Charidemus," very possibly something of this kind 
might occur. 

I would now briefly CL-unine the conduct of Charidemus, 
and expose the outrageous impudeuce of his panegyrists. 
One thing I promise you — and let no man be ofiended at the 
promise — I will show not merely that he is unworthy of the 
protection which Aristoorates has given him, but that he 
deserves the severest chastisement, if men do deserve to he 
pimished who have evil intentions, who impose upon yoiii 
who invariably take part against you. Some of you perhaps, 
conadering that the man has been made a citizen and after- 
wards honoured with golden crowns as a benefactor, wonder 
how^ such gross deception could bave been practised upon you 
so easily. Be assured, men of Athens, it has been practised : 
how you have not unnaturally fallen into the enor, 1 *ill 
explain to you. The reason is that, while you, men of 
Athens, judge rightly of many things, you do not use yonr 
judgment consistently. For instance, what do I mean? If 
you were asked, which of all classes in the state you regard 
as the vilest, you would not say the agricultiu-ists, nor the 
merchants, nor the mining people, nor any of that kind; 
but if any one said, the persona who are accustomed to 
make speci.bes and motions for hire, I am sure it would 
meet with your assent. Up to this point therefore you judge 
well ; not so rightly in what follows : for on those, whom 
you tliink the most worthless of men, you depend for a 
correct estimato of every one's character ; and they tell you 
that a man is good or bad, whom it suits their purpose to 
call STich, not whom it is right and proper : which is exactly 
what the orators bave done all along with this Charidemus^ 
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yon ■will agree with me, when you have heard my account 
f his actiona. 
The campaigns \vhich ho hn? aeryed s^ainst Athens 
Ibriginally as a slinger aud light-armed soldier I do not set 
down as au offence, nor the fact that he once kept a pirate 
Teasel aud plundered your ahiea. I pass by iJl this, AVliy ? 
Because, men of Athens, the pressure of necessity destroys 
all calculations about right and wrong, so that a man who 

B'udges fixirly must not take a nice account of such things.^ 
Jut let me explain how he began to do you injury when he 
■was a mercenary leader and at the head of Bomo troops. 
First of all, he was hired by Iphicrates, and served under 
Jhim for more than three years. When you deposed Iphicrates 
from his command, and sent out Timotheus to conduct the 
"WOT against Amphipolis and Chersonesus, those Amphipolitan 
bostages whom Iphicrates had received from Harpalns and 
entrusted to his charge, although you passed a resolution 
Inquiring him to bring them to Athens, he delivered up 
to the Amphipolitans ; and that prevented your taking 
Amphipolis. When Timotheus offered again to hire him 
and his troops, ho declines tho engagement with him, but 
sailed away with your pinnacea to Cotys, whom he knew 
for certain to bo your greatest enemy. Afterwards, when 
Timotheus resolved to commence the war against AmphipoHa 
before that against Chersonesus, and he had no opportunity 
,of doing you any mischief there, he hires himself again to 
the Olynthiaus your enemies, and to those who held Amphi- 
polis at that time." On his passage thither, having set sail 
from Cardia to fight against us, be was taken by our galleys : 
hut on account of the emergency and our wanting soldiera for 
'the war against Amph^olis, instead of his being punished for 
not having given up the hostages and for deserting aud carrying 
the vessels to Cotya your enemy, he exchanged pledges and 

> So ShakBpeoro, in Measure for Measure, Act II. Scene i : 

Our compelled sins 
Stand more for number than acconipt. 
, * The word* xal toIj (x'"""' 'AM<f>(iro\n» aeom to import, that there 
were other parties, not the Olynthiana, who were then in poageuioQ of 
Amphipoli?. Yet thin in not absolutely certnin. Psl^t in his transla- 
tion refL-re the lust clause to the Olynthiaua ; but whether he read it 
without the wai, I cannot tell. 

J^rlwall'a Hiatory of Greece, v. 185. 
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served on your side. And for the very thing which he 
should have been grateful to you for, not having been put to 
death aa he deserved, the commonwealth, as if she wcrBj 
under an obligation, haa given him. crowns and citii 
and what you all know. 

To prove my statements, read me the decree oonceming tliil 
hostages, and the letter of Iphicrates, and that of Timotheti^ ' 
and afterwards this deposition. You will see, there is mora 
than woi-da and acousatiou, there is truth iu what I ttj. 
Read the letter. 

[^The decree : the Utters : the deposition.!^ 

That he first engaged to serve in a country where lie ' 
expected to fight aguinst you, though he might have accepted 
engiigemeutH in many other places; that afterwards, when 
he could do you no mischief there, he started again fora 
place where he was to act against Athens ; and that he is 
the principal cause of our not taking Amphipolis ; you have 
heard from the letter and the decree and the deposition. 
Such are the fii'st acts of Choridemus. Now look at otheiB. 

After the lapse of some time, when the war had com- 
menoed with Cotys, he sends a letter to you, or rather not 
to you but to Cephiaodotus ; (so persuaded was he from 
a consciousness of what he had done, that he himself could 
not even deceive the commonwealth,) in which he pi-omised 
to recover Ghersonesua for the commonwealth, although he bad 
determined to do just the reversa You must hear the particu- 
lars of the letter, (they are not long,) and mark the style in 
which the man has treated you &om the beginning. When 
he quitted the service of Timotheus at the time I mention, 
retiring from Amphipolis, he crossed over to Asia, and, as 
Artabazus had then been oiTcstcd by Autophradates, he hires 
himself and his troops to the sons-in-law of AJtabazua 
Though he had given and taken pledges, he scnipled not to 
violate his oath, and the people of the country being off their 
guard, supposing him to be a friend, he seizes upon three of 
their towns, Scepsis, Cebren, and Ilium. Having got posaes- 
sion of those places, he suftered a misfortune which, I will not 
say a man pretending to be a general, hut any ordinary 
person would have known better than to do. For though he 
had not a single place upon the coast, or from which it was 
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osaible to get provisions for Lis troops, and ho h&d no pro- 
isioD m those places, he stayed withia their wa.lls, instead of 
illaging them and making off wheu ouco lie had resolved 
pon foul plaj.i Artabazua however, having been released 
y Autophrudates, collected forces aud advanced : ho Lad 
supplies at hand from upper Phrygia and Lydia and Paph- 
}a.gotui\, which were friendly to hiia, while for Charideiiiue 
there was nothing left but a blockade. Perceiving what a 
BCrape he was in, and reckoning that he would be taken 
prisoner by famine at leaat, if by nothing else, he saw either 
iby the help of some monitor or of his own reflexion, that his 
only chance of safety was that which saves all people. What 
is that ? Your — shall I call it humaaity, Athenians, or 
any other name I Having come to this opinion, ho sends you 
the letter which it is worth your while to hear, hoping that 
by means of his promise to recover Chersonosus for you, and 
by Cephiflodotus appearing to wish this out of enmity to 
Iphicrates and Cotys, ho might ofataiii ships from you and 
make his escape out of Asia. But in the very playing of 
5 the trick there oecmred something wLicIi exposed it palpably. 
I What was this 1 Memnou and Mentor, the sons-in-law of 

(Artabazus, who were young men and had got an une.\pected 
piece of good fortune in the connexion of Artabasus, wishing 
to govern the country in peace immediately, aud to enjoy 
their honours without war and danger, persuade jVrtahozus 
to abandon his design of punishing Charidemus and to send 
him off under a convention, representing that you would 
bring Charidemus across whether ho liked or no, and he 
would not bo able to prevent it. Charidemus, obtaining 
this extniordinary and uulooked-for deliverance, crossed over 
,to the Chersonese by himself tLrough the convention ; but, 

^ Anger expresses it neatly enough:, "oomtno il auroit diH aynnt 
Mwltt de mal faire." 'Eyviu iSiKtlv U used fts iyvaKin iroi»7i> just alnive. 
Et is oupable indeed of beat'iiig the letue which Pabet gives it : " ho 
loww that he hiwl done wroug." tly way of taking it is favoured by 
the poflition of the words, dSucfiii comiiig before fyiiu, and best EuitJ) 
the TcaBoning of the orator. To plunder and be off wan tlie moat 
prudent course for CbaridomuB, the moment he determined to act 
.Areacheroualy. 

Pabet tninslates with gome degree of circumlocution : ohne nath 
'deren Erobcning ipeiter umher zu, ciekeit, Um Von da au» Lehensmittel 
flhtrofc Pliindemng aufnilreiben, da er daeh eimnal tick einer wtvti'lit- 
lichen HandlungsK-ew &etcuH( wor. 
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80 far from attacking Cotys, though he had written to sa; 
that Cotys would not resist his attack, or from helping yoa 
to recover the Chersoneae, ho again hired himself to Cotys 
and laid siege to your remaining fortresses, Crithote and 
Elffius. - 

That, even while he waa yet in Asia and was writing tie 
letter to you, he had resolved upon this course and played 
you false, you will see by the circumstances of Lis passage: 
for lie started from Abydiis, which has all along been your 
enemy, and from which the capturers of Sestus made their 
expedition, and he crossed over to Sestua, which was held 
by Cotys, Don't suppose tliat either the Abydenes or the 
Sestians would receive him after that letter had been sent to 
you, if they had not been privy to his deceit, and had uot 
themselves joined in the fraud, desiring that you should 
provide security for the passage of the troops, but that, after 
they passed, (which they did with the permission of Arta- 
bazus,) the advantage should be their own. 

To prove these statements, read the letters, that which be 
sent, and those from tho governora in Chersonesus. You vrilJ 
see by them, that it is as I say. Read : 

[Letters.'^ 

Observe from what place ho crossed, and to what place : 
from Abydua to Sestua. Think ye the Abydenes or the 
Sestians would have received him, had they not been parties 
to the deception when he sent the letter to you ? 

Bead them tbe letter itself. And mark, Athenians, tba 
extravagant terms in which he has praised himself to you, 
both in recounting what he has done, and in promising what 
he will do. Read, 

[T7i€ Letter.] 

Fine words, are thoy not, Athenians 1 and deserving 
your best thanks, if they were true. But no. When he did 
not expect to obtain the convention, he wrote tliis to deceive : 
when he obtained it, how did he act 1 Bead. 
[Tlie Letter.] 

Just BO : since the passage of Charidemus who promised ta 
recover our lost places, the governor of Crithote says that 
our possessions have been in greater danger than before. 
Bead firom another letter : show it me first. 
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You see j it is testified on all hands, tbat, after ho crossed 
the straits, he marched not against Cotys, hut with him 
against us. Eead me this one more letter, and put the otliera 
by. It is evident to you now, I think, how he has tricked 
you. 

[The Letter.] 

' Stop. Observe that, after having written that he ■would 
restore the CherBonese, he hired himself to your enemies and 
attempted to deprive you of what was left : after writing that 
Alexander had sent envoys to him and he refused to admit 
them, he is shown to bo cooperating witii pirates in Iiia 
conomission. A pure well-wisher of yours, is he not ? and a 
man who would never write an untruth or deceive ! 

Plain as it is from this evidence, that no faith can be put in 
his professions and affectation of friendship for Athens, it is 
not yet 80 plain but what the Bubsequent events will make 
it clearer still. Cotys fortunately (being your enemy and a 
bad man) is killed fay Python : Cersobleptes, the present 
king, was a stripling, as were all the sons of Cotys, and 
Charidemus, by being on the spot and having a force, was 
master of everything : Cephisodotus had arrived with 
command, (the person to whom he himself had sent tbat 
letter.) and the galleys which, while his esca]io was yet 
doubtful, and in the event of Artabazus opposing, were to 
savo him. What now, Athenians, should a man truly 
Bincere and friendly have done, when a general was on the 
I Bpot, not one of those having (as he might have said) au ill- 
I feeling towards him, but one whom he had chosen out of all 
fiyour generals to bo his own friend, and to whom ho had sent 
the letter, and when Cotys was dead, and he had all the 
power in his bands] Should he not have restored the 
territory to you immediately, and joined with you in cstab- 
Lshing the king of Thrace upon hia throne, and given proof 
of his attachment to you, when he had got such an oppor- 
tunity 1 I should say so. Was anything of the kind done 
by luml Very ia.v from it. He continued to make war 
upon you for altogether seven mouths, acting openly as an 
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enemy and not allowing even a civil word. And when vel 
anchored at first with only ten ships in the harbour of] 
Periathus, haTing heard that he Wiis in the neighboiirhood, [ 
in order that we might be iu communication with him and 
confer upon matters, he watched the time when our men 
were at dinner, and made an attempt to capture our vessels J 
many of the seamen ho killed, and drove the whole body into 
the Bca, having with him some cavalry and light troopi 
Afterwards, when we Bailed, not to attack any fort or 
district in Thrace— for this cannot be said — " True, he did 
some damage, but it was in self-defence" — Nothing of the ' 
kind : we went to no part of Thrace, but against Alope- 
oonncsus, which is in the Chersonese and belonged to you ; 
it is a promontory jutting out towards Imbrua at a great 
distance from Thi-ace, and was full of pirates and corsairs, 
When we had come there, 1 say, and were besieging those 
people, he marched right through the Chersonese, your 
territory, made an attack upon us, and assisted the pi- 
rates. And sitting down before the place, he perBuaded aid 
forced your commander into measures adverse to your 
interests, instead of being himself persuaded by him to do 
aught that he had undertaken and promised j and go he 
draws up that oonveution with Cephisodotus, at which you 
were bo angry and indignant, that you deposed the com- 
mander and fined him five talents, three votes only saving 
him from a capital sentence. But what an absurdity must 
it be thought, Athenians, when for the same actions wc M 
Bee one man so severely punished as a culprit, and another m 
even to this moment honoured as a bejiefnctor f ~ 

For proof of these statements — as to what happened to 
the general, I apprehend that you are my witnesses ; for you 
tried and deposed and manifested your wrath against him, 
and you are acquainted with all the circumstances : as to 
what occurred at Perinthua and Alopeconncaus, call roe 
captains for witnesses. 

[Evidence of the Captains.l 

After this, when Cephisodotus was removed from t.h*| 
command, and you considered the terms made with him t»| 
bo dishonourable and unjust, this worthy Charidemus get 
ililtocythes, who was throughout friendly to you, treacha 
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ronslj delivered to him by Smicytbion, and, as it is sot the 
practice of tbe Tbracians to put one another to death, knowing 
that be would be safe if he were carried to CcrsoblcptcB, he 
hand]) him over to the Cardiana your enemies. They, having 
got both him and his sou into their hmides, put out to sea in 
a boat, cut tbe throat of the sun, and threw the father 
into tbe sea after he had witnessed his sou's butchery. This 
act roused the indignation of the whole Thraciau people; 
Berisades and Amadocus catered into a coalition ; Atheno- 
doroB, E&eing the opportuuity, made an alliance with them 
aad was in a condition to carry on wai\ Cersobleptes then 
being alarmed, Athenodorus draws up a treaty, by which he 
compels Cersobleptes to swear to an engagement with you 
and the princes, that the kingdom of Thrace should be 
divided among them iu three shares, and that they should all 
restore to you your territory. At the eloction of officers you 
appointed Chabrias to tbe command iu that war ; but it 
80 happened that Athenodorus disbanded his forces, having 
no money from you and uo means to carry on the war, and 
Chabrias sailed out with oidy one ship ; under these circum- 
stances again what step does our Chaiidemus take 1 The 
treaty that he swore to with Athenodorus ho disclaims, and 
penuades Cersobleptes to disclaim it ; then draws up another 
vith Chabrias, yet more shameful than that with Cephiso- 
dotus : Chabrias, having no force, was obliged, I suppose, to 
acquiesce. But when you heard of it, after many speeches 
bad be^n made in the assembly and the treaty had been read, 
you, without respecting either the high character of Chabrias 
or any of his supporters, repudiated this new treaty also, and 
poBsed a decree on the motion of Glaucou, to elect from 
among yourselves ten ambassadors, with instructions, if 
CoBobleptes would abide by the treaty with Athenodorus, 
to Bwear him again, if not, to receive the oaths from the two 
princes, and consult upon the best plan for making war 
against him. Your ambassadors sailed from Athens ; time 
■lipped on, and things came to such a pass at length, that, 
vhile these men were delaying and refusing to do anything 
kioest or straightforward, we sent succours to Eubcea, and 
dares came home with the mercenaries, and was sent out 
by you as general plenipotentiary to the Chersonese. Then 
be jrawa up a new treaty with Chares, to which Athenodorus 



and the princes were' parties, and which is the best and 
juBtest of all. And thus he hiis given actual proof against 
himself, tiud shown that he watches for opportunities with us,^ 
and is resolved to do nothing straightforward or equitable. 
A man who, as you see, requires inducement to be your 
friend,^ who is well disposed to you in proportion as he con- 
siders yovi to be strong, should he, do you thiuk, be suffered 
ever to grow powerful, and that too by your assistance 1 If 
you think so, you are wrong. 

To couviaco you of the truth of my statements — please to 
take the letter which came after the first treaty ; then that 
from Eerisades. You will judge best by this information. 

[The Letter.] 
E.cad oIbo the letter from Berisades. 

[iVie LeUer.] 
The alliancG of the two princes was contracted in this way, 

' Katp^ipvKaXti rijv wi\tv, Reiake: "Obeervat raipublicsn tempon, 
BBu prospera, aeu ndversa, iisqvie uerrit et in rem Buuim utitur." Pabst: 
er nnterm Staai die yiinstigen Gelegenheittn ablautrl. Compare Olyti- 
thiac iii. 30. i<f>opn*~v to!s iavrou xiupois. I nm inclined to Heiske's 
interpretation here. CTtiaridemuB waa a timerserver and a time-w«itar, 
who was with or againBt Athena, according to the occaaioD whici 
presented itself. Such a waiting upon opportanity is described by 
Shakspearp, in the Second Part of Henry IV. Act IL Scene 3 : 

LAUT rERcr. 
If tboy get groand and vantage of tlio king. 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, 
To make strength utronger ; but, for all our lores, 
First let them tiy themBeiTos. 

HOBTHUMBBBtASD, 

■ =' 'Tis with ray mind 
Ab with the tide Bwelled up utito its height, 
That makes a still-Btand, running neither way. 
Fain would I go to meet the archbishop, 
But many thoueand reasons hold me back. 
I will resolve for Scotland : there am J, 
Till time and vantage crave my company. 

' 'Ek ■wpaaityivYn! dx'Aof-. Only your friend when he is brought over 
— by some temptation or by force — as for example, when TimotheuB 
made him prisoaor nud compelled him to serve against AmphipolLi. 
(Ante, p. 213.) Pabat: tfer «ur, je nachdem tr durch die jedeitnaligeii 
Zeitmnstande bestimmt laird, geffen Eadi ah Freund ticht zeigi. Auger; 
"que Toua voyez n'Stro votre ami que selon lea conjonotures." 
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nfter you had been cheated by the treaty with Cephisodotus, 
Miltocjrthes having beeu then destroyed, and Charidemua 
Bhown by his acts to be an enemy of the commonwealth. For 
■when ho got into his power a man whom of nil the Thracians 
he knew to have been your staunohest friend, and yet 
thought proper to hand him over to your enemies, did ho not 
exhibit a proof of gi-ent hostility to you J Kow read the 
treaty which Cersobleptes made afterwards, in fear of war 
with the Thracians and Athenodorus. 

After drawing up and agreeing to these terms and swear- 
ing the oath which you have heard, when ho saw the forces of 
Athenodorus disbanded, and that Chabrin-s had arrived with 
one galley, he neither gave up to you the son of Iphiades nor 
did anything else that ho had eworn to do, but renounces 
the other articles likewise, and draws this treaty. Please to 
take and read this. 

[Th€ Treaty.] 

Remember that he thought proper to take both duties 
and tithes, and talked again as if the territory was his own, 
i-equiring that his own tithe-collectors should have the 
disposal of the duties ; and the son of Iphiades, the hostage 
that he held for Sestus and swore to Athenodorus that bo 
would deliver up, he does not even promise to deliver up 
now. Take the decree which the Athenians passed in conso- 
queace. Bead. 

[T!ie Decree.'] 

When the ambassadors aftenvards came to Thrace, Cerso- 
bleptes sends you tliis letter, and would agree to nothing that 
was just. The others wrote this. Ecad to them. 

[The LeUer.] 

Now read that from the princes, and see if you think they 
make no complaint. 

[The Letter.] 

You see, men of Athens, you perceive his baseness and 
treachery, how it sways up and down. First he wronged 
Cephisodotus, then he deaiBted for fear of Athene dorus ; again 
be wronged Chabrias, and afterwards agreed with Chores. 
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He has turued everjthiug upside down, and done nothing in 
an honest or straightforward way. 

Since that, as long as your force was in the Hellespont, be 
has continued to flatter and amvise you : but no sooner did 
he find the Hellespont freed from the presence of a force, 
than he set himself to destroy and dethrone the two prinoM 
and get tlie whole kingdom into his own power, knowing bj 
experience that, until he expels thom, it is not possible for him 
to break any part of liis comprtct with you. To accomplkii 
this in tlie easiest way, he obtained a decree from vou, by ■ 
which, if confirmed, (but for us and our indictment,) the two' 
princes would have sufTei-ed open wrong, their generals, Bianor, 
Simoa, Atheuodorua, would hare kept quiet for fear of 
vexatioug proceedings under the decree, and the person who 
profited by the opportunity and got the whole kingdom into ' 
his hands would have been established as your powerW] 
euemy. 

He has taken care all along to have as the base of hi» 
operations the city of Cardia, which in all his treaties he ba* | 
reserved to himself, and of which at last he openly deprived 
you. But why should men void of any dishonest intentions 
towards us, and in all truth and sincerity resolved to be our 
friends, have left themselves a base for warlike operations 
against us i Of course you know, (those who have been there 
for certain, and others by their information,) that, Cardi» 
being situated as it is,^ should Cersobleptes make all right far 
himself with the Thraciaus,- he can auy day march safely 
against the Chersonese. For the city of Cardia has the same 
position in. Chersonesus witli regard to Thrace, which Chalcia 
has in Eubcea with regard to Boeotia ; and any of you that 
knows its position ia aware also, for what opportunity he has 
kept it to himself and laboured to exclude you from the 
possession. You must not help him to auch a chance against 
yourselves, but throw every difficulty in the way, and aim at 
preventing it ; for, that he will let no opportunity pass by, 



* T^jr KapSiayav iriAf »r ^X"""''!' ''s ^X*™ Pabst adopts Wolf's intvT- 
pretatiou df'tliese worda : to laagc die Stadt Cardia gtgen unt »o ffetimtt 
ileibt, Tri> fijttzt igt. Had the orator meant this, he would probaUf 
ll*TO added iip.7i> or vpu! ^.uSj. 

E' 7»nf(T«Toi t4 Trpo trails Bp^as «ilTp?)r^ T^ Kfp(ro0\*rTji. Fal)st; 
Bdibald er die Angekgenheiten con Thracien in Ordnung gebrackt kabm 
ieird. 
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e has given proof. When Philip, for example, came to 
"aronea, he sent Apollonidee to him, giTinf? pledges to him 
md Pammenes : and had not Amadocua, who was master of 
llie countiy, forbidden Philip to enter it, there -would have 
been nothing in prevent yonr being now at war with the 
Cardians and Cersobleptes. To prove mj statements, take 
the letter of Chares. 

IThe Letter.] 

Looking at these things, you BhouliI net warily, not he fools 
and respect him as a benefuctcjr. Ymi owe no gratitude to Cer- 
■obleptes for the compnlsion under which he deceitfully pre- 
tends to be your friend, nor for the trifling sums which Chari- 
idomus disburses privately among your generals and orators, 
In order to obtain votes of honour from you : it beconies you 
touch ratlier to resent the attempts to injure you, which he 
& shown to have made on every occasion when he has had 
free liberty of action. All other men, who have ever obtained 
h grant from you, have been honoured for &ervicc8 rendered : 
this is the only one of all, who has been honoured for abortive 
attempts to injure you. For such a man surely it was a 
'great mark of your kindness, to be released from the punish- 
•fnent which he merited. That is however not the opinion of 
[your orators ; he mu.st receive the titles of citizen and bene- 
^urt^or, crowns and honours, for the presents which he gives 
them in private. The rest of you sit like diipes. wondering 
^hat it all means. And to finish it up, they would have 
■constituted you his protectors by virtue of this resolution of 
•Council, but for this indictment of ours; and the common- 
>vealth would have performed the part of his hireling and 
iretainer, and guarded the person of Charidemus. A fine 
ihing truly ! Jupiter and the Gods ! — that one who was 
fcimself onco a body-guftrdsman in the pay of your enemies, 
■honld bfl publicly protected by your decree ! 
' Perhaps I may bo asked, how it happens that having anch 
wea accurate kuowledge of these things, having closely traced 
ttome of big delinquencies, I let him alone, and never made 
any opposition either when yo\i created him citizen or when 
lyou gave him a vote of honour, nor, in short, took any notice 
tof him until after the passing of this decree. I, men of 

tbeus, wUl tell you tlie whole truth. I knew hia un> 
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worthineas, aiad was present when these dignities were con- 
ferred upon him, and offered no opposition ; I confess. And I 
why ? Because, men of Athens, I thought in the first place, I 
that a multitude of persons, telling lies about him to yoii 1 
without scruple, would be too strong for me singly speaJong 1 
the truth : and in the next place, I declare most solemnly, I 
I had no idea of envying him what ho was seeking to cheat 
you out of, and I did not sec that any tremendous evil would ' 
befal you, if you foi-gavc a man all his offences and invited 
him to render you service in future ; for in your crowning 
and making a citizen of him both these things were involved. 
But now that I see him contriving a new scheme, by which, 
if he can only instruct people here to deceive you in liis 
behalf, your frieuds abroad, who would be glad to serve you 
and prevent bis attacking you, for example, Athenodorus, 
Simon, Bianor, Archebiua of Byzantium, the two Thracian 
princes, will none of them be at liberty either to check or to 
oppose him, I am here aa his accuser, And I consider, 
although to contest a grant, by which he was not likely to 
injure the state vastly, woidd be like a man having a private 
grievance or a vexatious object, to oppose liim in a schema 
for doing the state a serious mischief is the act of on honest 
man and a patriot. Therefore, although on the former 
occasion I said nothing, I speak now. 

They have an argument however, by which they expect to 
mislead you ; that Cersobleptea and Charidomus acted 
agaiust tho commonwealth perhaps, while they were enemies, 
but now they are friends and make themselves useful : we 
must not bear malice therefore ; as, when we helped the 
LacEKlcemonians, we did not remember any injury which they 
did ua whilst they were enemies, nor when we helped the 
Thebans, and the Euboeana veiy lately, I conceive that this 
argument would be in point, if they urged it on the occasion 
of some critical motion, resisted by us, for succouring Cer- 
Bobleptea and Charidemus : but if there is nothing of the 
kind pending, if there is no such motion, and the purpose (rf 
their argument is to make hia generals unduly powerful by 
getting impunity from you, I consider they are acting shame- 
fully. For it is not right, Athenians, that the aj-gumeata 
of men craving deliverance should bo addressed to you in 
favour of men seeking permission to do wrong. And inde- 
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bendently of this — if Charidemus did mischief while he was an 
nemy, and had changed after profeHsitig to be a friend, perhaps 

one might have listened to the plea ; but since it is not so, 
lince he has deceived yen most from the time that he has 

pretended friendship, if you ought not to hate him for Jus 

Rrevious conduct, you ought surely to distrust him for this. 
Fpon the subject of not being revengeful, I will tell you 
Vhat I think. A man who revives his grievances with a view 
to doing injury, is revengeful : a naan who looks them up in 
crder to guard against injury, is wise. 

Perhaps however they wiE take a point of this kind — that 
the man is now bent upon being our friend, and wishes to 
»«nder some Bervice to the commonwealth, and we shall dis- 
c»urage him, if we condemn the decree, and cause him to 
j-egard us with mistrust. Mark, Athenians, what my 
eeutiments are. If he were our true and sincere friend, and 
meant really to do us all the good in his power, even then I 
could not have admitted such an at^ument : for I conceive 
that, for no good that any man can do, ought you for his sake 
to commit perjury and vote contrary to your convictions. 
Since however he is proved to be guilty of deceit and dis- 
honesty, one of two good results will follow from your con- 
demning the decree. Either he will desist from his artifices, 
thinking that they are no longer undiscovered ; or, if he wishes 
to be reiilly connected with ua, he wiU endeavour to render 
v& Bomo service, knowing that by trickciy ho can no longer 
accomplish his objects. So that for this reason at all events, 
if for no other, it is expedient to give a verdict against him. 

It is worth your whOe also to inquire, Athenians, 
how it was ttint our ancestors awarded recompcusea and 
honours to real benefactors, whether they were citizens or 
strangera. And if you see that they awarded them better 
than you, it will be well to imitate them ; if you find your 
own method the best, you can go on with it. In the first 
place, Themistocles who gained the naval fight at Salamis, 
und ifiltiadea who commanded at Marathon, and many others 
-whoso servicoa are not on a level with those of modern 
generals, were not set up in brass by your ancestors, 
nor received from them any extraordinary homage. Were 
your ancestors then not grateful to their benefactors? 
Assuredly thoy were, Athenians : and they sliowed their 
TOL, III. Q 
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gratitude in a manner worthy both of themselves and them: 
for, high as were the merits of all, they elected these to be 
their leaders ; and to the wiao, who will look at the truth of 
things, it is a far greater honour than a brazen statue, to b« 
placed at the head of brave and honourable men. Verilj,' ( 
Athenians, your ancestors renounced not their share in anj 
of thoso glories ; and there is no one who will attribute the 
battle of Salamia to Themistooles, but to the Athenians, nor 
the battle of Marathon to Miltiades, but to the common- 
wealth. But now, Athenians, people say that Timotheiu 
took Corcyra, and Iphicrates cut in pieces the Spartan 
division, and Chabrias won the seafight at Is^axoa ; (or you 
seem yourselves to resign the merit of those exploits by the 
extravagance of the honours which you have given to each 
of these men on their account. 

Thus honourably and advantageously for themselves didi 
they bestow their political rewards ; thus injudiciously do 
we. But how tho rewards of strangerat Our forefathen, 
when Menon tho Pharaalian had given ten talents in money 
for the war at £ion by Amphipolis, and succoured you vitlll 
three hundred cavalry of his own retainers, did not pass • 
decree, that whoever killed him should be liable to arrest, 
but gave him citizenship, and held that honour to be suffi- 
cient. And again when Perdiccas, who reigned in Macedonia 
at tho time of tlie barbarian invasion, destroyed the bar- 
bariana retreating from Platasa, and completed the disaster 
of the king, they did not pass a decree, that any one should 
be liable to arrest if he killed Perdiccas, by whom war had been 
declared against the king on our account; but they gave 
him citizenship only. For then indeed so valuable waa , 
Athenian citizenship esteemed by all men, that, in order to^ 
obtain it, they were willing to render such important services] 
while now it is so worthless, that many of your adopted 
citizens have done you more mischief than open enemies. 
And not only has this gift of the commonwealth become vile 
and contemptible, but id! have become so through th« 
wickedness of the detestable and accursed orators, who dx»» 
up these decrees without scruple ; who have carried their dis- 

' This ta repeated with some varintinn in the Speech on the Datiet 
of the State, pp. 172, 173. See this Translation and the note* in 
VoL L 
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praoeful, cupidity to such an excess, that, like men "who pnt 
ip -wretched trumpery for auction, they sell your honours 
lid rewards at the cheapest prices, drawing for a number of 
people on the same teritis any decree they like to have. 

First — that I raay begin with the latest examples — they 
not only accorded to Ariobai'Kanes and his sons, three in 
•number, everything which they desired, biit associated with 
bim two citizens of Abydus. deadly enemies of Athena and 
men of the worst chamcter, Philisciia and Agavus. Again — 
■when Timotheus was considered to have rendered you good 
service, besides conferring upon him all the liighest distinc- 
tions, they fiasociated with him Phi-asierides and Poly- 
■theues, who were not even, freemen, but rascals who had done 
«uch things as decency forbids to mention. And on this last 
occasion, when they were for giving such honours as they 
thought fit to Cersobleptes, and were intent upon that object, 
they associate with him two persons, one of whom has done 
all the mischief that you have heard, and the other, a mim 
named Eudercea, no one knows anything about. It is from 
»uch causes, O Athenians, that what was great heretofore 
appears little now, and the thing is progressing even still 
further, and these distinctions are no longer sufficient, but, 
unless you guard the persons of each of these men, there is 



no thanks, it would seem, for what you have done before.* 

That things have come to this disgraceful pass, if the truth 
must be spoken with freedom, is owing, men of Athens, prin- 
cipally to yourselvea For you like no longer even to hriug 
offenders to justice, but the practice is gone out of the 
commonwealth. Yet look how your ancestors chastised those 
who offeuded them, and see whether they did it in your 
Style. When they found Themistoclea an-ogating superiority 
over them, they banished him from the city, and condemned 
him for correspondence with the Mede.'^ And Cimou, because 

' Thufi Auger : " si vous no vous conatituoz )i la garde de chacim dc 
iCea gen8-l^ iU do toiis gauront «pparemniGnt aucuo gr^ de8 favours 
qn'ila ont d(SjJi obtenii." Pabst is wrong : Wean Jhr daher nieht je^em 
'timdnei* Pall der Art Eure Waduamknt viidmcl, to wird Jena tndlich. 
oBen Werih. verlieren. 

' " No Greek hail yet rendered gerviceg guch aa tbose of Themistocles 
to the common oountrj; no Atheuian, except Solon, had conferred 
equal benefits on Athens. He had first delivered her from the tnont 
imminent danger, and then raised her to tho preeminence on which 
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he Etirred up of his owa authority a revolution at Pan*, 
they fined fifty talents, and were within three votes of con- 
demning him to death.* So they dealt with men who had 

she now stood He might claim her greatness and even her being u 
bia work. Theimgtocle« was not unooiiaciouB of this merit, nor cuefol 
to Buppreas his senae of it. He was thought to indicate it too plninly 
when be dedicated a temple to Artcuiia under the title of Aristobule, 
the Goddess of good counsel ; and the offence was aggrnTated, if he 
himself placed his statue there, where it was still seen in the days of 
Plutarch, who pi'onotuioea the form no less heroic than the soul of the 
man. In the samo spirit are saverul stories, related: by Platarob, of the 
indiscretion with which he sometimes aUuJed to the magnitude of the 
debt which his caimtrymen owed him. If on one occasion ha asked 
them: where they would have been without him? and on another 
compared himself to a spi-eading plane, under whioh they had taken 
sholtor in the storm, but which they began to lop and rend when the 
sky g]-ew clear : he would seem not to bare discovered till it was too 
late, that there are obligations which neither princes nor nations can 
endure, and which are forfeited if they aro not disclaimed. .... 

" Themistocles was gradually supplanted in the public &vour by 
men worthy indeed to be his rivals, but who owed their Tictory less Ut 
their own merit than to the towering jireemiuance of his deserts. Hfl 
himself, OS we hare obBerred, seconded them by his indiscretion in 
their endeayours to persuade the people that he bad risen too high 
abOTO the common level to remain a harmless citizen in a free state: 
that his was a case wiiich called for the extraordinary remedy pro- 
scribed by tbo laws against the power and greatness of an indiTidual, 
which threatened to overlay the young democracy. He was condemned 
to tenipomry exile by the same process of ostracism which he had 
himself before directed against Arietidea He took up his abode at 
ArgoB, which he had served in his prosperity, and which welcomed, 
if not the saviour of Greece, at least the enemy of Sparta. Hero he 
was still residing, though he occasionally visited other cities of Pelo- 
ponnesua, when Pausajiias was convicted of his treason. In gearching 
for further traces of liis plot, the ephors found some part of a corre- 
spondence between him and Theiaiatooles, which appeared to afford 
sufficient ground for charging the Atheniim with having shared his 
friend's crime. They immediately sent ambaaaadors to Athens to 
accuse him, and to insist that he should be piiniahcd in like mauBST 

with the partaar of his guilt 

" His cause was never submitted to an impartial tribunal : his onenues 
were in posseaaion of the public mind at Athena ; and officers were sent 
with the Spartans, who tendered their assistance to arrest him and 
bring him to Athens, where in the prevailing di-sposition of the peopla 
almost inovituble death awaited him. This ho foresaw, and determined 
to aroid." 

_ Thirlwall'a History of Greece, ii. pp. 380^381. As to the escape (rf, 
'1 hemiatocles to Asia, his reception and death, see Thuoydidcie, i 
130-138. 
. ' Neither Bekker's reading Xlapiav, nor the common one Trirpter, it 
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conferred on them such mighty obligations. Justly ' They 
would not barter to them for what they had done their 
own freedom and magnanimity;^ but honoured them only 
while they were npright, and restrained tbeii- criminal at- 
tempts. You, Athenians, acquit men who are guilty and 
plainly proved to be guilty of the gravest oftcnces, if they 
merely say one or two witty things, and some fellow-tribes- 
men chosen to bo their advocates petition for them : should 
you even convict any ouo, you fix the penalty at five-aiid- 
twenty drachms. , * 

lu former times the state herself was wealthy and flourish- 
ing, and no individual was raised above the multitude. Is proof 
wanting 1^ Whoever knows the style of honse which Thcmi- 
Btocles had, and Miltiades, and the illustrious of that day, per- 
ceives it to have been no grander than that of the multitude, 
■while the public structxxres and edifices are so magnificent 
and beautiful, that room is not left for any succeeding genera- 
tion to surpass them : yonder gateway, docks, porticoes, tho 
Pira3u3, all tho fabrics by which yon see the city adorned. 
Now each of your statesmen has a private fortune so immense, 
that some of them have built their houses more splendid than 
many public edifices, some have bought up a quantity of 
land, more than all yon in the coxu*t have amongst you : while, 
as to the state buildings which you put up and whitewash, 

in aocordance with the history which has come down to us, Miltiades 
was brought to trial for his unsnccesaful attack •upon Paros, and sca- 
toncod to pay n fine of fifty talents ; which Cimon afterwards paid, 
{Herodotus, vL 136.) Ciraou, after hia tijduction of Thaaoa, waa thought 
to have neglected opportunities of conquest in Macedonia, and waa 
charged with having taken bribes from king Alcxainder. Upon this 
eharg^i in which I'cricles api>eared as one of his accusers, he was 
■cquitted. (Plutarch, Vit. Cimon 14.) Updii his retnnj from the Mes- 
aenian war, in which he bad advifi^d the Atlieniauu to Bend Eucuour to 
Sparta, ho lost his popularity, and his political euemies took adyantage 
of it to accomplish hits expulKion by ostrauiam. (Plutarch, ibid. IT.) In 
less than five years he was recalled. But he never underwent any 
trial iipon which a fine waa imposed on hiin. (See Thirlwall's History 
of Greece, iiL p. 18, note.) 

' Fabst joins rS>v ipyuv with ^ryaAoifivxiav — denn, tie gahcn t/inen 
nicht thre Freikeit «»4 tAr durch groalterzige TliaUn erworbencs Selbst- 
ffef&U. Prcin. So does Auger : "Ua no leur livroient ni leur liberty, iii 
la gloire de leurs exploits." 

* Compare with this and what followa the Bimilar fiassages in the 
third Olynthiac, pp. 35, 30. Da Syntax, pp. 174, 175. 




I am ashamed to say how paltry nnd miserable they are. 
But can you mention aught that you have wou as a people 
and will bequeath, as your forefathers bequeathed Chersonesns, 
Amphipolia, the glory of noblo actions 1 — glory which poK- 
ticiauB of this stamp, with all tho waste they make of it, an 
unable to extinguish, Athenians, and no wonder. For 
Aristides then, who was empowered tg assess the tribute,* did 
not increase his fortune by a single drachm ; but, when he 
died, the country buried him ; and you, whenever you 
required anything, had ampler funds in your treasury than 



■ This was the tribute raised by tho confederate Greeks for carrying 
on the war ogninat Persia. When the allies, offended by the coaduct 
of Pausuuiis, transferred the commaQd from Sparta to Athens, Ari- 
.stides was chosen to assess this tribute, and so conducted himself as to 
give universal aatiafaction, oa we are told by Plutarch in bis life of that 
.statesman. Thirlwall'a account of it ia as follows : (Hist, of Qttmo, 
n. p. 371.) 

" It was Ariatides who had the plory of establiahing his country in 
thia honourable and well-earned preomiuence, aa his personal chancier 
had been most inatrumontnl toward iiiepiring the confidence on which 
it was founded. After ascertaining that the proposal of the loniui 
waa the result not of hasty passion, but of a settled purpose, be 
undertook the task, which was outruated to him by general conaeat, <if 
regulatiajj the laws of the union and of its subordination to Athena. 
The object of the confederacy was to protect the Greeks in the island 
and the coasts of the .iSge&n froin the aggression of the Fersiaiis, and 
to Weaken and humbk the barbarians. All who shared the benefit 
were to contribute according to the measure of their ability to the 
common end : Athens was to collect their forces, to wield and dirwt 
them, not howevtsr with absolute and arbitrary power, but as the orgin 
of the public will, possessing only the intiuence and authority due to 
the greater sacrifices she made to the common cause. Least of all wu 
she to inteifere in the cnngtitution and internal administration of any 
of the allied cities. All were to be independent of her and of each 
other, except ao far as they were bound tof,'ether by the same danger 
and tho same interest. Aristides executed the difficult and delicate 
task of fixing tho assessments of the numerous members of the ooa- 
federacy, ao as to satisfy (dl without incurring even a snapicioU of 
having turned one among so many opportunities of gain to his own 
advantage. Perhaps othur Greeks might also have resisted the tempt*- 
tiou : he seems to haTo been the only one that was acknowledged to 
be above ciilumny. Some of the allies were to furnish money : the 
more powerful were to etiuip ships. The whole amount of the yeariy 
oontributiun was settled at 4(>0 talents, about 116,000 pounds : Delos, 
the ancient centre of louiaa commerce and reUgion, was chosen for the 
treasury of the confeilerates, and its temples as the place where their 
deputies wore to hold their congress.' 



all the rest of the Greeks, so that, for whatsoever period you 
voted an expedition, you went out with pay for the whola 
time. Now the persons who manage our state afFah-s have 
risen from indigence to wealth, and provided themselves 
with plenty to last them for support ; whilst you have not 
provisions in your stores for a single day, but, -when anything 
is to be done, you are destitute of meaua. For the people 
were formerly masters of the statesmen, but now are their 
servants. The fault is theirs who propose such decrucfi, and 
aooustom you to despise yourselves and hold one or two iudi- 
viduals in respect. These persons then become the heirs of 
your renown and your poasesions ; you have not the least 
enjoyment of them, hut are witnesses of the prosperity of 
others, and come in for nothing but to be cheated. How 
deep would be the groaning' of those men who died for 
freedom and for glory, who left memorials of so many noble 
deeds, could they see that Athena has acquired the rank and 
style of a dependant, and is deliberating whether sho m\ist 
guard the person of Charidemus ! Cliaridemus ! alas the 
day! 

And yet this is not the cruel part of it, that we deliberate 
leas wisely than our forefathers, whoso merits are transcendent, 
but that we do it worse than any people. Is it not disgrace- 
ful — wlien these /Eginetaus, inhabiting so small an island and 
having- no reason to be proud themselvea, have not even to 
this day made a citizen of Lampis, who is the largest ship- 
owner in Greece and who has embellished their city aud port, ' 
but have with mucli reluctance granted him exemption li-om 
the alien-tax — when these accursed Megariaus so well main- 
tain their o\rQ dignity^ that when the Laced Bomonians sent 
and requested them to make Ilermou the pilot a citizen, 
who with Lysander captured two hundred ships on the 
oocasioa of our disaster at iEgos-Potamos, they replied that, 
when they saw him created a Spartan, they would themaelvea 

' Luoiaii, in liia Demoathenis Encomium, 5, compares this with tihc^ 
Bomerio verse, Iliad vii. 125. 

It ^tpean to haro become a common mndo of expremon. Otbe 
inatanoes are referred by Schnefer and Heyne ; to whiuh may be adda 
the saying of the Corinthian, Sixaivf &c crtyiffu i &i<n Kaptyiot, ko. See 
tb« lK*t«8 to the Frog« of Aijatophaoeg, v. 440. 
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create him a Megarian^ — and whcu the Orites, ii)habiting 
only a fourth part of Euboea, Lavo bo treated this very Chari- 
deinus, whose mother is a citizen there, (who and what 
his father is, I will not say ; for we need not make too 
minute inquiries about him ;) however, although he himself 
finds one-half of his pedigree, they have not to this day con- 
ceded to him the other half, but he is claased there smiong 
the illegitimate, just as here formerly the illegitimate were 
registered iu Cynosargea- — I say, is it not disgraceful that you, 
men of Athens, after imparting to him your full franchise and 
conferring other honours, should give him this also in addition ? 
For what reason } What sMps did he ever capture for your 
benefit, that he is plotted against by the losers 1 What city 
has he ever taken and delivered into your hands? What 
perils has he encountered for your sake 1 What enemies of 
yours has he adopted for his own 1 No one can. say. 

1 wish, before 1 sit down, men of the jury, to say a few 
words to you about the laws which we have exhibited : 
bearing them in mind, I think you will better be able to watch 
those men, should they attempt to mislead and impose on 
you. The first law has positively declared, that, if any one 
kill another, the council shall have cognizance ; Aristocratcs 

' Xenophon (Hellen. L c. 6, s. 32) Bays, "Epituy 6 Miyaptvs, 6 rf 
KaXXiKpaTiSji Kvpepvar, upon which Schneider remarks that he M to 
called, hecauae be had acted aa a citizen, Schaefer Bays that Xenophoa 
speaks by prolepsis, as Hemion afbenvards obtained the Msgarum 
fraucbiae. Of this however there ia no evidence. May not Xenophoa 
call him a Megarian, because he lived at Megara ? 

' CyDoaarges was an eastern suburb of Athens, and formed one of 
the Attic towQabipii. Here was a temple of Hercules ami a gymnaaiimi, 
■which, as we learn frota Plutarch, was frequented by strangers and 
Athonittoa of half-blood. Hercules was a half-god, bom of a mortal 
inollicr, and was the natural patron of the base-bom or illegitimatB. J 
<See Aristophanes, Aves, 1650, &e. Plutarch, Vit. Themist. init Pa«- 
Banias, i, 19.) The'registratiou of this class which Demosthenea spe 
of was, I preauine, for the purpose of taxation. Pabat renders 
words ; »i> leie ehedtm hier lu Kx/natargei dU vtm nicht ehrbartr \ 
zitiam menstetiei-ttn. 

The name of Cynosarges was derived from a white dog, whidt'l 
snatched a part of the victim which Diomus was sacriSoing to Uercul?«> J 
Diomus gave name to a quarter of the city called Diomcia, which led! 
through the Diomeian gates into this suburb. (See Wordsworth, Athen» j 
and Attica, p. 177.) 1 

Antisthenea gave hi" lectures in the gymnaajuro of CynoBarges, and j 
thence the school of philoaophy which be founded waa called Cynic. 




• if any one shall kill," baa immediately added, 
that he may be lawfully apprehended. Keep thLs in your 
remembrauce, that to try a man, and to proscribe him 
■without allowing trial, are the most opposite things in the 
■world. Again, the second 3aw forbids one to ill-use or 
extort money from even a convicted murderer : the de- 
fendant, in making him liable to arrest, has allowed all these 
things ; for it wiU be in the power of the captors to do what 
they please. The law requires him to be carried before the 
Judges, even though he ho taken in the native land of the 
deceased : Ariatocrates has permitted the very man who 
brings the charge to carry him to his own hou&e, even 
though ho has taken him in a foreign country. There are 
certain oflbnces for which the law has given permission to 
take life : Aristoorates, without any preamble, even if life be 
taken under such circurastaaces, gives up to punishment a 
man whom the law lets off with impunity. If such misfortune 
has occurred to any one, the law requires that satigfaction 
shall first bs demanded : Aristocratea on the contrary, with- 
out himself appointing any trial, without demanding satisfac- 
tion from the persons against whom his claim is, declares at 
once that tlio homicide may be arrested, and, whoever 
attempts to rescue him, he eicludes that instant from the 
benefit of our alhance. The laws ordain that hostages to the 
number of three may be taken from the people among whom 
the homicide dwells, if they refose to render justice ; the 
defendant, if any one should rescue him from the captor, not 
liking to give him up before judgment, excludes him &om 
our alliance immediately. The legislator forbids any one to 
introduce a law, unless he make it the same for all : the de- 
fendant frames a special decree for an individual. The law 
does not permit a decree to be of greater validity than a law : 
Aristocrates, when so many laws are in existence, annuls them, 
and establishes a decree. 

Keep these things in your memory while you sit in judg- 
ment. Reject, refuse to hear the arguments by which they 
will strive to lead you astray, but bid them show you, where 
he has ordered any trial, or where ho has said that the party 
convicted of murder shall suffer the penalty. Had he either 
said that any party tried and condemned elsewhere should 
be punished, or himself appointed a trial to determine the 
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mi side, or whether it were juetifiablfl or tmjnsti- 

'VOTitd have done no wrong. But when after em* 

e simple term of accusation, " if any one fih&U. 

omitting to add, "and ehall "he conirieted of 

■aor, or "ahoJl be adjudged to have killed," or "let Inm 

nit to judgment for the murder," or "he shall be 

B"able to vhe same penalty as if he killed an Atheniau" — 

ing (in short) every thing that ia juat — ^he has inaertad 

IBB for the arrest of the homidde ; do not be imposed 

out rest araured ^^~'' his decree in a, laost oomplete 

viuiation of law. 






This Oration, one of the first wliicli establislied the high reputation 
of Demosthenes for eJoquenre, has always been greatlj atiniired. 
Ancient critics, among wlioin it bore the title of the " Oration an. the 
Immunities," are unauimons in praising it : nor has it received less 
commendation in modem times. It is not animated -with the glowing 
eloGuence of the Philippics, but it has merits and beauties of another 
kino. Here we have Demosthenea in the ohjiracter of the sound 
constitntional lawyer, or rather the sagacious politician, \raniiag his 
countrymen against the dan^rers of aji imwise measure of legislation. 
The speecli is such as an enlightened member of the EtigliMi Parlia- 
ment might address to the House of Lords or Commons, or to a Com- 
mittee, ujHjn the merits of some proposed bill or its clauacs : with 
this difference however, that it is a rare thing for an Englishman to 
produce an elaboKite work of art like this which the Athenian has 
Landed down to posterity. 

Dionyaius says, that oi all the speeches of Demosthenes this is the 
most elegant and perfect in point of composition.' Cicero speaks of 
it as being peculiarly subtle in argument.' TJudoubtedly one of the 
remarkable climactcristiea of this Oration is its close, carefol, and 
(speaking in a good sense) artful method of reasoning. Eut on un- 
otner ground also it merits our pecidiar attention ; I mean, for the 
puritv of sentimeut and high tone of political morality which it 
breatiies throughout. This, which in some measure redounds to the 
credit of the Athenians themselves, has not escaped the notice of 
ancient writers. Plutarch tells us, it was remarked by PanBetius the 
Stoic, that Demosthenes usually represented virtue ajid honoor as 
things to be chosen for their own sake ; more especially in the Oration 
on the Crown, iii that against Ari.stocrates, that on the Immnnities, 
aiid the Philippics, where he urges his countryrncn to disregard 
pleasure, profit, and ease, and in some cases to postpone even sMietj 
and security to the honourable and the becoming. If we examine 
the ailments of the Leptinea, we shall find this praise to be just 

(I) Xcip(^<rraTf»r avavTirfK T&v \tryiaw Km'i Ypa^Mc^rnror. Dlonyiiut. adAmmtrum, 734. 
(}) Mulue >unt ejui totae oniliones lubtiks, ut contia LepUntm. Oralor, SI. 
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While the orator docs not lose sight of other topics likely to eier- 
cise an influence upon his hearers, such ms the necessity of prcscnriiie 
to the people then- privilege of luaking grants, the importance ot 
lidding out rewards as a stimulus to good conduct, the danger of 
alienating friends andbenefactorSj the illegal character of the proposed 
statute, and the like ; he appeals still more confidently and Teneuientlr 
to the noble and generous sentiments of his countrymen ; reininil- 
ing them that it was iheir duty to keep good faith, to maintail 
the character of their ancestors for tnitli and honour; that they, 
shoold not do as a people, what they vvoidd be ashamed to do as priv»t| 
individuals ; that a good name was better than riches for a stale. 
Gratitude was a toiiic naturally arising out of the question in debaJf ; 
since by the law ot Lep tines certain rewards 'wluch had been given 
for services ■svere to be aboUshnd. To this Demosthenes recurs agiis 
and again, putting it in every kind of shape, and in connexion "viA 
it citin^the names and deeds of many eminent benefactors. The 
case of Epiccrdcs the Cyrcnnjan was a striking one ; he had assisted 
the Athenians at times when they were in the greatest distress, lud 
when he could have had very little hope of ever recei\'ing a return 
" AH people who rendered service should be requited," says Demo- 
atbeues, "but especially those who rendered it itt a critical time Et 
Epiccrdcs." He seems to dwell with particular pleasure on the 
glorious actions of Chabrias, whose son's cause he was partly advo- 
cating. Chabrias had lost his life in battle. Demosthenes presses 
this most happUy upon the court :■ — " It would be shnmefol to deprive 
the sou of a rewarc^ which had been earned by making him an orphan. 
Chabrias was distinguished for being a safe and cautious general: but 
his caution was exercised purely on his country's behalf: his own life 
he willingly tlircw away to scrie her." He winds up with a bold 
declaration to the jury — " It is not tlie law that is tried, whether it 
be a proper one or otherwise : you are on your probation, wlicther or 
no yon are lit people to receive benefits in future." Gratitude a 
a frequent theme of declamation; and it is not a very difficult one; 
for the duty is acknowledged by all hearts. Demosthenes handles it 
not as a dcclaimer, but as an orator. Let us see liow the same sul)- 
joct baa been treated by Cicero. It is profitable and interesting to 
compare the two orators together. The Roman was deeply imbued 
with Attic lore, an ardent admirer of Demosthenes, often an imitator; 
yet how different are their styles. Thus he dilates on gratitude, in the 
Oration Pro Plancio, 33. 

"Etenim, jndices, cum omnibus virtutibus me affectum esse 
cupiam, tamen nihil est quod midim. qoani me et gratum esse «t 
viueti. Hdbc est enim una virtxis non solum maimia, scd etiam 
mater virtutum omnium reliquarum. Quid est pietas nisi voluntas 
grata in parentes P qui sunt boni cives, qui belli, qui donu de patiia 
cece merentcs, nisi qui patrise beneiicia meminemnt ? qui sancti, qui 
religionum colentes, nisi qiu meritajn diis immortalifaus gratiani justis 
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lionoribus ct metnori inentc pBrsohimt ? Qute potest esse jncunditas 
■yitjEj sublatia amicibiia ? aufeporro amicitia potest esse inter iDgratos? 
Quia est iiostnim liberaliter educatuu, cui non educatores, cd non 
magistri siii atque doctores, cui non locus ilk mutus ipse, ubi altus 
aut doctua est, cum grat& recordatione iu luctite versetui ? Cajxis 
opes tantsB ease possuntj aut umqnam fucnmt, qute sine multorum 
aiuicorum officiis stare possint ? quje certe aublata memoria. ct gratia 
nulltB esstare posaunt. Etjuidem nil tnm proprium hoiainis existimn, 
quam uou mo do bcneficb scd etiam bcneYolentise significatione alli- 
gari: nihil porro tarn iiiliumauum, tarn iBimane, tam fenim, qiiajn 
committere ut bencficio non. dicam indignus, scd victus esse videare." 
No less strong is the language of Shakspeare in the Twelfth Ni^ht, 
Act UL Scene 4. — 

T hate irjfralUiiile more in a man 
Than lyin;?, vitinness, b&bbling, drunkenneCT, 
Or any taint of vite,, whose strung ccrruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

Demosthenes denounces the law of Leptines as tainted witt the 
vices of envy and jealousy ; vices not only odious in themselves, but 
nn- Athenian: for it had always teen the linbit of Ma countrymen to 
admire and to reward distinguished merit of every kind ; of wWcli 
the funeral honotira paid to the brave who fell in battle were an 
example. The people should rejoice at any clorious achievements of 
a fellow- dtizen ; for by them the fame of tlie republic was exalted. 
In the same strain wc find Cicero speaking, in the Oration Pro 
Arcliia, 9 : " At iis laudibua certe non solum ipsi qui laudantur, sed 
etiam popiili Romani nomen ornatur. In cttlutn liujus proaxiis Cato 
tollitur: mam us honog populi Romani rebus adjungitur. Omncs 
denique illi Alasimi, Marcelli, rolvii, non sine communi omninm 
nostr(lm laude dccoraatur." 

Again, he warns the Athenians in solemn but respectful terms — 
(and looking at wliat bcfel tbem in less than tvrenty years aftoTj one 
cannot fail to be struck by the warning) — that they snould not abolish 
the rewards formerly given for eminent services under the idea that 
such scn'ices were not then needed. An occasion might arise which 
called for extraordinary services, such aa those rendered by the 
patriots of olden time. In legislation they ought not to assume 
the impossibility of snoh an oceurrcnce. The language of their laws 
should be as cautious as that of common life, in which all arroganca 
of expression was eschewed, as offensive to gods and men. He appeals 
more especially to that reverence for Nemesis, wlucli foniied a part 
of the Greek religion. The admonition however is pregnant \vitli 
eternal truth, and applicahle to all times and circumstances. 

I have said enough to show the high moral character of the Oration, 
■which indeed cannot bo too carefully studied. We are fortunate in 
having an excellent edition of it by F. A. Wolf, whose Commentary 
has not only cleared awny a great many difficulties from the text, but 
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elucidated the wliole siilujcct of the Attic law to wbici it relates.] 
TiJgetla-r with the speech of Demosthenes he has thooght fit to j ' 
lish tliiit of Aristides the Rhetorician, a scholastic enerciac up 
same subject, scarcely worth reading on its owti accotmt, but all 
matter ot interest to the leanied irom its beiag an imitation of tht 
great AtheDJan master. The Editor as&ipns his reasons for pub' 
it in bis Prolegomena, of which. I subjoin on extract, translated i 
aomewbat sbbrcviated : 

" The Oration of Ariatides belouf^s to a claas •which the Greek ' 
rhetoricians call Exercises; the Latin, Declamations. There were 
three different kinds of them. Some men wrote on iiuaginary argn- j 
ments and general questions ; others took up real subjects and canse% I 
which they found m ancient history, and employea themseWes ial 
oomposiiig oocusations or defences, speeches for or against wars oi I 
treaties, descriptions of manners, places, and countries. But since i 
on subjects like these every mim would add, suppress, or alter forts 
at his pleasure, partly carried away by the arclour of authorship, 
partly through apprcliension that the necessity for repeating old and 
nackncyed stories woidd leave no scope for the praise of onginality; 
iTiith was often so metamoqAoscd under their hands, that she hecanie 
unlike herself : and from such cjiuse to this day there remain in his- 
tory some splendid fictions. Although these two classes 1 which I 
have mentioned were in the highest estimation, when eloquence, the 
foster-child of ancient freedom, had been silenced and banished fifom 
the forara, degraded from her dignity by the domination of king! ; 
yet they existed aud were held in honour long before those times, 
Afterwards there arose a new tribe of rhetoricians ; 'who, not satisfied 
with training their pupds to the general imitation of the ancients, 
ventured to propose for a sort of contest the very arguments which 
from them had received celebrity. Confident fellows one must call 
them, and for£2tful of themselves and their age, to suppose that 
a subjetit, illustrated in the light of the forum by the power of pre- 
eminent geuiiis in theHourishm^ davs of Greece, could oe brightened 
up afresh under the hands of liros in the shade of the school! Tet 
even here tho masters themselves led the wav, entering first into th* 
contest of art : aud there were distiugnishcd Sophists, who used, as 
an agreeable exerci-se, to declaim withiu their own walls against 
Philip of Macedon, against Midias, or against Catiliue. One example 
of this kind is the Oration of Ariatides, an eminent teacher of Rhetoric 
in the second century.' » * • « 

(1) This would appear to hare been a favourite rulJject in the school* of Aetorie. 
Por. before ArUtldes, it was taken up bjr Lollian, -who flourished in HadrUn'sttigB. 
as ve Icam froro E^hilostr&tus in Ihe LUex of lUo Sophists, i, 937. He bu pntanti 
a fragment of the Lleclam.itlon, the thunderaof whicii are certainly not of a character 
which cauHes us greatly to regret Iheir extinction. Attacking the Law of Lepdses, 
on tlia (round that it previ'Dted com comitiR to Athens from the Euxine, he s«J»— 
" The mouth of the Euxine Is closed by a statute ; a few words intercept Ihe food «f 
the Athenians ; the same eSect is produced by Lysander fighting anit by Leplines 
legislating." 
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" The principal use of the Oration of Aiistides is, that, since very 
few specimens of declamatory composition; have come doTiim to us, 
and none of them is more eminent tlian this, we may see, by com- 
paring it with tho speech of Demosthenes, how imsttccesahil tiic 
imitation, is, by what marks a style of meretricioua ornament is dis- 
tingimhed from the nntuial beaatiea of the ancient and real elo- 
quence. For how entirely different from, that declaimer of the school 
does the Attic orator sonnd. The Leptinean speech is indeed one of 
the qniet kind, employed wholly in coni.'iucing, rather than exciting 
the hearer ; and possesses not the force and grandeur of language 
and scatimenta which we admire in the Phiiippica and some other 
speeches, which are usuflUy rcf!;arded na niodeb of the Demosthenic 
character. Hero everything is calm, temperate, carefully worked 
out, and of an equable tenor. This indeed is the highest excellence 
of oratory, to know how the style should be varied according to the 
subject. And none better mjcTerstood this art than our orator ; and 
for thia single rtiaaon one might think Mm justly preferable to aU 
whom either that or any following age produced. So plain and con- 
cise is he in some of the priTate orations composed for small causes ;* 
so copkius, dignified, and grand in Ma Phihppics; that one would 
scarcely recognise the same hand in both. But between these two 
cliksseB of hi? speeches there is a third, in wMch he opposes laws or 
popular decrees j and for which he has been specially commended by 
ancient critics. Of the Mghest rank in this clu-ss is the celebrated, 
Oration on the Crown, though it is more akin to the loftier class. 
TJext to this I ara inclined to place the Leptinean; certainly, out of 
the four Orations in this same class, those against Androtion, Aristo- 
crates, Aristogiton, Timocrates, none ought to be preferred to this.; 
and only that ngainst Androtion can be put on a par with it. 

" The style of the Leptinca is so subtle, that it is scarcely sur- 
passed by any writer escept Lysias, who is ail subtlatT. And he that 
knows the force of this quality and the difficiilty of attaining it, and 
is aware how highly the ancients rated it, will think, I tan sure, that 
Cicero's testimony is a high one, when he commends the Oration aa 
this special ground. Such on excellence indeed can only ho appre- 
ciated by one who brings an ear habituated to notice various pecu- 
liarities of style : hut the truth and beauty and loftiness oi the 
sentiments moat be perceptible even to readers of less learning. 
These are derived from the common source of everything that ib 
most eminent in a speaker — an elevated and Uberal mind that holds 
cheap what the vulgar regard as precious : which is best seen ia 
those passages, where the orator ooatesds that inviolahUity of faith 
and the honour of the comraonwcaJth arc to be preferred to all other 
considerations. Every part of tMs speech is full of such principles, 
and every argument turns on them : and therefore we are not sur- 
prised to read, that it was the favourite of Panastiua the Stoic, who, 
it is well knoura, referred everything to honour, in conformity with 
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the precepts of his pHlosopliyj aud held that it ■was to be follo\red k 1 
ewerj action, even tlough it might he repugnant to interest. | 

" "Wliat force and weigM there is la the arguments by which j 
Demosthenes refulea the reasoning of Ms adversaries ! Yoa would 
(eel indignant if the judges had not decided in his favour, especiillj 
when that -weight of argument is tempered throughout with tie \ 
utmost imldiiess in refutation. This will be matter of surprise to 
those who have hecn told that there are few instaaces of it in 
Demosthenes. The orator however, accustomed as ho was to attempt 
nothing unseemly or unsuitcd to the occasion, besides that he had 
■other reasons perhaps incEning lam to moderation,' would of conne 
be influenced by the character of his opponent, and the age and rank 
of those who h:id been selected to dcfencf the cause.* We are ignorant 
indeed who Leptines was ; but X think wo may be nearly sure he mi 
a man of political influence and pnwcr, so that even DemosthenM 
might have thought Idmself obhgea to spare his digiiity, and to treat 
him with lenity and forbearance : so that, if anywhere he censures 
the individnaL, he does so with sclf-rcatralut, aud never in bitter or 
insulting language. Por when expressions appear a little roogh to 
us, we must remember that they appeared very different to a Greek 
audience, and especially to Athenians, who were accustomed to hear 
their most eminent citizens assailing each other with the bitterest 
reproaches. Since the present Oration is free fix)m any such de- 
formity, it is so much the better suited to the feelings and temper of 
our age, and has v. merit peculiarly recommending it to the modem 
stadier of eloquence. Any one who has well considered the beaotr 
and elegance of this speech, and lias also carefully examined the art 
which is not appajrent on the first view, will rise from its perusal 
with the fccEng that he has derived great assistance both for 
criticism and for composition. There is ouo thing more, to which 
I would direct the reader's attention — I mean, the abundance and 
variety of topics into which Demosthenes has expanded his argu- 
ment, penetrating (as it were) into the inmost recesses of the sub- 
ject, yet not urging sophistically anything far-fetched or foreign to 
the question, but seizing and turning to Ida purpose every circum- 
Btance which could throw light upon it, or influence the judges in his 
own favour -. so that one wonders what Phormio could Lave said on 
the same pomts, if he left aJl thoae topics for Demosthenes, when 
Demosthenes appeai-s to have left nothing for any speaker that 
followed him." 

I mentioned in the Argument to the Oration, that, with respect to 
tho issue of this contest, wldch Dio Chrysostom states to have been 
in favour of Demosthenes, a doubt had "been raided by Christopher 
Wordsworth in his "Athens and Attica." He tells ua fat pagel40J, 

(1) For i>iiiin]de; that the time h»d fone by for punUhIng LepUnw. 
W The aavociLtea. See piige 49. 
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that in the outside of the aonthem wall, to the west of tbe Theatre, 
lie found an inscription, of which the fnUowin" is a translation : ' 

" The Cecropid tribe gained the prize witli a chorus of boys, rff 
•which Ctcsippus the son of Chabrias defrayed the eipcnse." 

Upon wlucli he remarks : 

"This small fragment of a marble slab is a curious liistoric;iI 
document. It infonns us of a fact which cannot be learnt elsewhere. 
It communicates tho result of one of the most important orations of 
Demosthenes. His Oration against Lentines was composed iu behalf 
of Ctesippus, the dissolute son of Chabrias, wlio is mentioned in the 
above inscription : its object was to secure to Ctesippus the im- 
munity from public burdens, which he enjoyed in consequence of the 
exploits of Lis father, and of which the law of Leptines threatened to 
deprive him. Of these pnbbc burdens the Choragia was one of the 
most onerous. Tliis marble presents ns with a proof that Ctesippus 
perfonned the office of Choragus. Demosthenes therefore failed in 
his attempt." 

In a note, wliich is inserted below,' he argues from ihc language 
of Dio Cbrysostom, that his statement is not worthy of credit : for 
the language of Dio seems to import that Leptines was condemned 
in person ; whereas we know from the Oration of Demosthenes, that 
this was not bo, but that Leptines was safe, and the law itself only 
was impugned. 

"With respect to this last point, I should he inclined to think with 
P. A. WoK, that the words of Dio, though, perhaps somewhat loose, 
do not necessarily import anytliing further than that Leptines lost 
the verdict. With respect to the inscription, I can only venture to 
suggest, that it may be reconciled with Dio's statement, by sup- 
posing, either that Ctesippus performed the service in the interval i 
while the law was in force, after the prosecution of Bathippus ha4 ' 
been withdrawn, and before the verdict in favour of Demosthenes ) 
or that Ctesippus volxmteered to undertake an office wliich by law he 
was not compellable to serve. 

(1) Th^ori^Dal is. Kctipcurit war&tov tvita Km^iwnot Xafipiou txofii\fei. 

(Z) " Dio Chrysoitnni indeed assertt that Leptines wm condemned; JaAw7pa^nc> 
Thl» we know to hnvf lieen imiioiiiiblc (tarn llie nature of ttie iuit. The legal Una 
(«po(9fir/jin). in whirh Iweptines was mibject to prosecution, hu3 expired. It is 
■inyulflrthnt F. A. Wolf sli{iuld ha^e Approved thia itatcinent of Dio Chrysostom, 
wben be himielf obnerrea in tiie next ftAttt; thivt the title rfot .ieTT^vriri and not nciTn 
Xewri»cv, prefixed to the Oration, Leptinem priEacnteai in JuOicio siKuat, non reunt 
factum.*' Tlic Trords of Dio are — Atittinrit tip t'l.eijvt'jiie vanav^ ujr xpn*" '"r uT«X<iac 
u^ic]^»il0Lii Toi't fx***^"^ irapti TOv trljAav, di'xa tSiw li^' 'Ap^u.!ioLi Mtii 'ApitrroTtiTOfcor, * 
mi ^Ti«cT( ro\oiif6v i^timt dtiiivat fAnitft rrfv dwpe&v TutWuf. Ti o^v ; Sir(t* ^wi 
ira#edf f'lv-ru Tijf fufiov; Oi'fit^ouv, uXX* jtcXu 7paftijv* Oratio Rhodlaca, 31, p. 63&. 
Edit. HciilLc. 
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THE OFFICIAL SEBVICESu 

I AX here to speak of the duties of Choragns and Gymnaanreh, 
the feasting of the tribes, and the conduct or religious emhaasies. 
These were called Encjclic or Ordumry Services/ becaiise they regn- 
krlj recanred, and were thu5 distinguished ftom the Trieraiiiy, 
-which, was aa extruordinary one, to he performed only in. time of war. 
They were partly of an. honorary and p:trtly of a burdensome chaiactet; 
the performance being attended with considerable expense; and 
therefore they were exiictci only of the wcidtliier classes. That the; 
were established as early :vs tne reign of the Piaistratids, we 3K 
informed by Aristotle in his CEoonomics.* They were afterwards 
reg^ularly kept tip, and regarded as an important part of the pnbKc 
economy of Athens : for, although the state derived no benefit from 
them for the necessary purposes of administration, they contribntcd 
to defrav the cost of those scenic eixhibitioos and anmsementSk to 
which t&e Athenians were so devoted, and which indeed formed > 
port of their religion. Each tribe nominated such of its members a» 
•were qualified to undertake the burdensome daties ; no one (it seems) 
being liable to thein, whose estate was less than three talents. The 
only persons regularly exempt were the Archons, heiresses, minors, 
and orphans until the second year after their coming of ageL As to 
special exemptions conferred by way of bonottr, enough, has been said 
in the Leptinean Oration. 

L The Choragus was a person who proTided a chorus to sing, 
dance, or pbiy at any of the puhhc festivals. In the Athenian drama 
the chorus was by no means the least important part, nor the leart 

(1) 'Cyu^fcXiot \fiTot>p7(a(. Oa the word Aitrttvpfia F. A. Wolf ba» the fnllowlac 
note in hii Prolegomena to the Leptinean Oration, s. 86 : 

*' Ulpian ad Urat. p. ^94. Aisitov kKaKovr ol wafkatJii Tn dimo«'iov. o&my X«i-mv7«i* 
T4 cii TO ini^noi' «;'raC«'f 11 cXt^on. Ad hoc confer Hendotum. y'tu 197. EtTBol. 
M. Ajntaon. et Mcerid. iu v. Ketruvpyot vel Xetrouffjety, et ibi Valckea. et Pienaa. 
Scilicet vooet sunt soU foraiii diverse, utpote a Xaor et Viaw ductx, XaiTot, Xt>rw. 
Xfin>c, \iiiiToc, Xnrat, popularit, puilicus. ii postrema farnutiun \nT»upiw iccle 
Piersonuii veteribiu Atticis vindicat." 

That the XttTov/ryiai were not peculiar to Athens, but existed in other paiti of 
Grtece, and particularly in the jTigcan islands, appears from various sources. See 
Heri>ilotu», V. 83. Plutarch, Vit. Arislid. 1. Isocralea, iE(finet. 391. 

(2) Cited by ¥. A. Wolf, ibid. »7, note 60. lie says of Hippias : "Oiro, rpmtatx^if. 

1 ♦vXapXfii', ^ x'^PI'V^^^r ^ ■'^•■o *»^ irfony \eiToup7i'QV TOiaiVritK n^cXXov iawa»^*t 

rM»K/ia Tafat fipTpiar. " Ubi ainc dublo" (says the learned critic) " rstbum ^Aa^;i>>> 
imFTitnlM od iffiiag^v percinet." 
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Bstly item in the perfonnancc. A company of fifteen -n-as nsxiaUy 
eqoired for tragsdyj tn-enty-foar for comedy. The Cyclic or Dithy- 
ambic choms was composed of fifty men or boys, wlio sang to the 
, dimcing- or maicbiiig in step to the music. There were also the 
hichista, who performed the war -dance; and tlie band of flute- 
yers, which, as -we learn from tlie Oration against Midias waa the 
ioot expensive of allj 

It -WHS the business of the Cborat^s to find the choristers for these 
■nrious exhibitions, to pay for their training, and to maintain them 
bring the period of service. Their diet was to he such aa would 
Kep them in good training' order, their limbs agUe, their voices strong 
id clear. A choms of boys was not always easy to be got ; for 
irents did not like to gire up thpir childi'en for the purpose. It 
ems however, they might be pressed into the service, or even token 
y violence irom their homes ; at least, the practice was connived at; 
Br the people were determined to have their diversion at any rate.* 
lie expense of all this fell upon the Choragna ; and he had also to 
■ovidc dresses, crowns, masks, and other omameuta and decorations. 
His oiEce, though sometimes discharged by deputy, was strictly 
personal one. He was expected to superintend the arrangements, 
lid to be present during the performance, attired in the proper cos- 
Bme, as a sort of master of the ceremonies. Hcuee Lis name, signi- 
ng that he was CHioir-master, or Director of the Choras. And 
bence minors and heiresses, who were incapable of serving the office 
in person, were exempt from it. 

The erpense was increased by the competition among the different 
i, esjiecially in dramatic contests. Tripods were awarded as 

(1) I1uri;cs, in tho Qlotfary to tila tranilatiaii oC the speocb Bi>:ainst Midias, under 
'Ue TCoprffflvf irntes as fulloWfi : 

" Nona liave been ablo to explain why the cliorua of flute-players was the inoit 

^naive or all. The fact it, they had to be brought cither from BoeotiiL or Asia 

Dor; and at Athens, as elsewhen?, foreign artUts wt^re more expensive than native. 

d Donaldson been aware of this fact, he would ii<jt iiuve said that the Choregtia 

kad DOthini! to do with thi: dramatic perfonDcts ; nor would he have said that, had 

itM actors been paid by the Clioiegus, the dnunatic choruses wonid have been the 

aKWK expensive ; still liusa would he have supposed that the actors were paid by the 

dnmatiuls, had he rciiiembcTcd that playa were frequently a<-tcl aflcr the death of 

tbe authors ; nor would lie have fancied they were paid by the stale, had he 

tboiougbly undcrstuod Uie cclclirated cuinparisun luadu by I>t!mo9lhcnes between 

himaeif and liia rivals ' Yuu was an actor: I paid the ctiorus-master, and therefora 

your fellow-actcira.* Foe be it remembered tliat i^scMncs was a third-rate per- 

fumei, and not merely one of the corps de ballet; and ttad be been paid by the 

his profession would have been rather on honour than the reverse." 

pr tho same ophiiun as to the laat point is F. A. Wolf; Prolegomena in Ontt. 

'epl. 91 : 

'■ Nihil dubitandura, quin ejusdem qui choris scenicis sumptum supRereret com- 

tlssio totius ludi easet. Nam oiuriint} chonim, tonquam ffibul» pnniarinm partem 

team, undc antiquitus omnia ratio icica! effluruit, itaGrnel usurpatecunsueverunt, 

t verb! vis ad tiniversam fabulam spectet." 

(2) In the Oration of Antiphon De Chorotitft (11, Ed. Beltlter,^ the Choragua 
ssts that lie got his band uf ehrsrinteln without resortlnit 10 any lianh measures. 
! i» defending liiinielf on a charge of murder, prefened by the father of a boy, 

bo, while he was under Iriiiaiog in bis house, bad token some poison to improve 
kb voice. 

b2 
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prizes for the hesl performance ; but tlie cost of these also was deftaved 
by the victor. Every such tripod was inscribed with the najue of 
tlie successfu] Chonkgus and his tribe, and preserved as a memaiiiLj 
ill a chapel near the theatre. In course ol time so many of the» 
chapels were erected, that they formed a row or street, called the 
Street uf Tripods, leading from the theatre in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to the Acropolis.' 

11. The Gymnasiarch was an officer appointed by each of thet 
to superintend the Gymnasia, or gymnastic schools, where the yot 
of Atnens received that tTainiag which imparted health and ' " 
to their bodies. By the laws of Solon considerable powers 
vested in tliese ofEccrs, not oiJy to enforce perfonnance of the pre- 
scribed eiercises, but also to preserve decorum and good behaviour, 
to prevent improper persons from intruding into the schools, and to 
guard the youths from the corruption of evil company.* In liter 

d] PiutanEai, 1. 20, The Piyt&neum nifntioned in this pauage U that oflaMr 
times. Chrlitophcr Wordiwcrtli thus writes, in hi» Athens and Attica, page ISS: 

''The line of Rimilar fabricrSp of which the small circular building of the most 
graceful Curinlhlan proportions, called the Chorale Monunient of Lysicrates, is the 
only survivliift relic, must have possessed great interest, both from their object m< 
execution. They were a series of templeB forming a street. These temples *ete 
Hurmuunted by finiivU which supported the tripods gained by victorious CharB|l in 
the nc'ighhourini; theiitre of Bacohua, aiid here dedicated by them to that deity, tlie 
patron of dramatic representations. From the inscriptions enjiraved on the atclii- 
traves of these tcmpK'S, which recorded tlie names of the victorious parties, and liia 
year in which the victory wad gained, the dramatic chronictes or didascalias were 
irutmly comptled. Thus these small fabrics served the purposes at the same time 
of fasti, Irophies, ajid temples. Wliat a host of soul-stininif thouglita tniut haw 
■tiirted up in the mind of a sensitive Athenian, as he walked along this street!" 

(2) See Ihe Oration of^schincs ag-ainiit TiiiLarchus (p. 2). where these tegiilatlini 
are minutely de»cril>i!Cl. On the subject of the Gynmaaia and PaJaMtic fiiD 
infonitatlun may Ije obtained In liecl^er^s Chimcles, Excursus to Scetie V. On the 
abuses of the Gymnasia he remarks as fotlows (Transi. p. !'J3) : 

" Of b1] the peculiar Hellenistic institutions the Gymuasia are perhaps the most 
important, for none exercised so powerful an influence on the entire developmeat 
and various phas-es of Greek life — none at once awakened the noblest feelings, snil 
fostered the moat impure passions — none formed to the same extent the incitemcD*. 
to glorious deeds and the seiliiction to Idle pastimes — none so much enhanced the 
vigour of the corporeal powers, and at the same time gave ttem so false a direcbm 
— none made them so alive Co the beauty and nobility of the human form, and opened 
so broad a field for the grandest creations of art — and lastly, none Iwtrayed youthful 
innocence into such degrading obuses— aa waa the cast with the ezerciies of the 

Gymnasia We cannot wonder that the stem Romans, who valued such 

exercises merely for their military and direlctic advantages, judged unfavourabjv of 
Grecian gymnastics. . . that Ihcy induced inactivity and idleness; that what should 
have been the mam objects, Ihe strengthening and exercising the body, wen 
lost sight of; that instead of Ihe use of weapons, mere unprofitable am wne 
taught ; and that the body was too highly fed on unnatural diet to become fitted for 
other exertions. Many voices even in Greece itself re-echoed this imputation.<n 
which, it must tie confessed, there is a good deal of truth, especially as respects the 
athletes, the whole business of wliose lives was the exercises of the PaJcstn. At 
Sparta, for instance, itvy^iij and TraficpaTtov were entirely prohibited. Then also 
athletica were not generally the object of gymnastics,'' 

On the diirerence between the Gymnasium and the Falsstra he obsenrei : 

"The Gymnasium was a place including grnund-i for running, arrhery, javeliB- 
piactiec, anil the lite, along with baths, and numerous resorts for those who only 
sought amusement; while the Palsstra,oit the other hand, was the regular wrestling : 
school, where originally wrestling, ri\n, nni the ponera(joii, were princfpallj ^ 
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tunes such matters ■were less attended to, though other duties, whick 
ministered to the pleaaurcs of the pcoplp, continued to he punctually 
discharged. For the Gynmasiarcb Lad to provide for the ^'mnastic 
games, which were celebrated at divers of the Athenian festivals. Ha 
trained the runners, -wiestlera, and other athletes, whom he generally 
chose from the best pupils of the eymnasiom : he fitted up the stadium 
or other place of exhibition, anamade all the necessary preparations 
at his own coat. 

Among these games the most expensive vaa the Lampadcphoria, 
or running with tiie torch, in which the Athenians took great delight, ■ 
The torch was CEirried by a chain of runners placed at certain dis- 
tances ; each of whom handed it to the next in station, tOI it reached 
the last. The prize was adjudged to that set of runners who carried 
it tinextinguished to the goal. Lucretius, in a line familiar to cIm- 
sical readers, compares the transmission of the torch to the succession 
of human generations : — 

" Et quasi cunores vital lampada tradunt." 

The principal occasions on which, the Jjainpadephoria was cele- 
brated were the festivals of Prometheus, Vulcan, and Pallas. The 
reason is obviooa. Prometheus, wa-s the giver of fire to mortals ; 
Vulcan applied it to the forge; Pallas to other useful arts. Tho 
runners started from the altar of the three deities in the Ceramicus, 
and ran about hidf a mile to the Acropolis, There was also a torch- 
race in honour of Pan, introduced after the battle of Marathon ; and 
another in honour of the Thracian Artemia, instituted in the time of 
SocrEteSj when the raco was for the first time performed on horse- 
tack. 

in. Feasting of the tribes was an obligation of not very frequent 

■ occurrence. Some rich Athenian was selected to give a banquet to 

his feUow-tribesmen. It was connected with sacred objects, and 

served to keep up a friendly intercourse between the members of the 

tribe. 

rV. The condcict of religious embassies,* which the Atliemana 
sent to Delos, Delphi, or elsewhere, either to consult an oracle, or 
to perform a sacniice, or to attend the periodical meetings of tho 
Greeks, was entrusted to the more wealthy citizens, on whom the 
greater part of the expense devolved, though a certain allowance was 
made them by the stite. These were not occasions for parsimony. 
The envoy represented the city of Athens. It was for her honour 

tsngfat &nd practised. That the Palicitra wai not necessarily a private Institution 
la dear from Xenopbon, de Rrp. Alben. ii. S: i a ihuot aiiir almf o'lMiaiiMoi 
'tiitf trai^aiftpat irnAKrlc, «. T. A. The cliilincliDn which Kiauae hai attemptnl Co 
eaiablish, that the naHaUrpa wat chieflv for the uae o{ boys, Is quite untenable. 
/Etchinea uses tbe words Interchangeably; and Antiphon, de Ccd. Irrol. p. &S1, 
apeaklnff of boya cinlyp has, f^vXtj^v ficra jStv h^iKoty nKotrriCtn' £ri t^ ^w^itaeiy. 
Confer Luclan, NaviK, 4, where the young men betake theinielves to the PalBstra. 
Wben Solon rerbrnde slaves both ^v^vaf^toSat, and aUo (r\fia\oi^tiv iv rair vaXoi* 
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Tbe conductor waa called 'Afx<0»iiros. 
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that be sbould appear to advantage; and want of liberality vas so 
vice of an Athcniau. Nicias, -who conducted the embassy Co Bdcok i 
vhea the great Ionian festival triis revived,' expended a lai;ge som of j 
money in order to make an appearance worthy of his countij. Lud-I 
ing at Rhenea, which is separated by a narrow channel from Dda( 
he hud across the struit a h ridge which he had brought from Afhoi^ 
covered with ornaments ol' tapestrj and gold: over tms he marched k 
grand procession, with a baiia of music, to the temple of Apollo. Afte 
celehrating the games, he presented to the god a brazen palm-tree, 
and gave ten tho.usand draclmis for a piece of ground, which he 
dedicated to the sen'ice of the temple, dirediiig that the profits 
should be laid out in an annual feast and sacrlilce, at which the 
Dehaus were to pray for the prosperity of the donor. Plutarch telk 
lis, the liberality of Nidas was remembered by the Deliaus m liii 
time.^ 

But the greatest display of magnificence was that nuide by Aid' 
biadea at the Olympic games shortly after the peace of Nicias: when 
he entered seven chariots to contend in the race, and gained the first, 
second, and fourth prizes ; and afterwardis gave a splendid feast to the 
whole assembly of spectators. Singnlar honours were paid him on 
this occasion by the subject-nllies of Athens. The Epliesians pitched 
for liiiu a beautiful tent ; the Chiana furnished him with provender 
for his horses nud beasts for saeritiee ; the Lesbians with wine and 
provisions. Thucydides represents him as boasting of this display is 
a speech to the Athenian assembly,' 

F. A. Wolf seems to be of opinion, that these compulsory serrioei 
were a great hnrdslup on the better classes at Athens.'* They do not 
appear however to have been complained of in the Honrisfaisg 
period of the repnbiie. All took the burden in turn ; no man bdni; 
compeDahlc to serve more than once in two years, nor more than one 
office at a time. We find citizens frequently volunteering to defnw 
chaises to wliich by law they were not liable, and incurring nnua 
greater expenses than there was any necessity for. Nicias and 
Aloibiades, while tliey exhibited a munificence which few could 
imitate, are yet examples illustratiog the general spirit of the age. 

(1) In tlie sUtli year of the Feloponnrsun war- (Thurydidec, iii. 104.} 
This i^reat loniui meetins {jiatinvnr) vtLt qiiiulrienDuil. There wu i 

T>&lian Testival, celebrated every year, to wTiich the Athenians sent the : 
hfnce called btittpir* 

(2) Plutarch. Vit. Nie. J. 

(3) Plutarch, Vit. Alcihiad. 12. Thucydiiei, vi. 16. 

(4) Pni]F|;aniei» in Oral. L«pt. t. 118. " Ex hia qu9 dicputaTi beflii uti 
matla, qulni onerosa inunera fuerlnt, quaQtiim<|ue turn periculi haliuerit dlT 
es6e. Et postulabat citritas quasi jure sua, uti facultaten quiiiqiiu atiai hi 
conimoda et ornamonta proninderet, non laborans ilia, quin quis ehorv 
trferarchiis ad effeatatcm rediKerctur.'* He cite!* Xenophon, De Republid Attea. ' 
i. 13. 

Similar laniruage i> n.ied liy Iiocrale* (De Antid. IS5, 170, fcc. Ed. Bckker-) >at 
he writes in a ipirit of ill-humour and exaggeration. See tlie remarks of '^ " 
in hia ilistorv of Greece, v. 243. 
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In tiues of distress, when not only the fnads of the atate but the 
means of private citizens were e&haoBted, it became of coarse more 
diffiailt to provide for the public anmsements ; sod we cannot be 
surprised, if men poesesied of a little property were not inclined to 
entertain their feJlow-citizena at a great expense. Towards the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, mid for some timo after, the choraj^ 
service (like the trierarehal) was divided between two : but when 
4he peopte had recovered from their cakmrties, they reverted to the 
ancient practice. 

The orators ahonud in allnsiona to these official services, both in 
their political and in their forensic speeches. Liberality in discharging^ 
them was a ready wtiy of becoming popular. Therefore even in courts 
of justice the parties, addressing a jury not unlike raci assembly of the 
people, claim cre^lit to theniselves aim their friends for the readiness 
■with which they bad undertaken the duties of choragTis, (fee, and the 
laige sums of money which they had expended upon theui, while th^ 
reproaoh their adreffsarics -vnth backwardness and iUiberalily in suti 
Kspects, and not unfreqnently witii conceslinpr their property in oidet 
to escape the burden. I shdl present the reader with a lew specintflH 
of this kind of argument, which will at the aasae time iUuBtrate llie 
sabiect before us and exiiibit the temper of aa Aiiteaiui avdimoe. 

The first is from the speech of Ljsias, MTitten for a client charged 
with the offence of bribery : ' 

" I came of age in the Archonship of Thcopompus, and being ap- 
pointed Ghoragt).s for tragedy, 1 spent thirty niiuas, and three months 
after I gained the priae at tlie 'Ihargelian festival with a chorus of 
men, and spent two thoasand drachma. In the Archonship of (ilan- 
cippos I laid out eight hundred drachma on a band of Pyrrhiehists at 
the great Fansthemca. Again, providing a chorus of* men for the 
Dionysian festival in the same year, I f^ajned the prize, and spent 
(including the dedication of the tripod) iiTe thousand drachms ; and 
in the Aruhonaliip of Diocles at the lessor Panathenffia three hundred 
for a Cyclic chorus. In the mean time I was Tricrarch for seven 
years, and expended six talents. And although I was maldng these 
largo outlays, and daily risking my life for you and remaiidng abroad, 
I have nevertheless paid for property-tax first thirty minas and then 
forty. As soon as 1 retunied home, in the Archonship of Alexins, 
I was Gjrmnasiarch for the Promethean festival, and I was victorious, 
having laid out twelve minas : and afterwards I was appointed to 
furnish a chorus of boys, and ejcpended more than fifteen minas. In 
the Archoniship of Euclides I fomistied a chorus of cnmedians for 
Cephisodotus, and was the victor, and spent (including the dedication 
of the ornaments) sixteen minas ; and at the lesser Fanathensa I 
furnished a Pyrrhic chorus of beardless boys and spent seven minas. 
1 have been victor with my trireme in a rate off the ooast of Sunium, 

(I) Oration xxi. p. 161. 
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wlien 1 spent fifteen minas. And besides I lave conducted religions 
embassies, and superintended the Arrheplioiia' and other scrncaof 
the like description, which have cost me upwards of thirty miias. 
And of these sums which I have enumerated, nad I chosen to perform 
mj service according to the letter of the law, I should not mt 
expended the fourth part. 

* e » » » » 

" Having run so many hazards for your sake and conferred so 
many beneuts upon the commonwealth, I now ask, not (like other 
men) to receive a recompense from you, but not to be deprived of my 
own property, conceiving that it would be a disgrace to you to take 
it from me either w^ith or without nay consent. And I care not so 
much if I must lose my estate ; but I cannot endure to be insnlteti, 
or that people who evade the public charges should imagine, that, 
while I am unreiiuited for what I have spent upon you, they are 
thought to have acted wisely becaase they have thrown noue of their 
property away. If now you will hearken to me, you will at the same 
time give a righteous verdict and adopt that course which is beneficial 
to yourselves. You see, men of the jury, how scanty are the revenues 
of the commonwealth, and how thev are plundered by our leading 
statesmen : so that you may well believe your surest revenue is the 
substance of those who are willing to defray the pubUo charges. If 
then vou are prudent, you will take as much care of my estate as you 
would of your ''own private fortunes, knowing that jou will have the 
advantage of all that I possess the same as you bad before. I think 
yoa are all aware, that 1 shall be a much better manager of my own 
finances than those who manage for you the Snanoes or the common- 
wealth. Should you reduce me to poverty, you will injure yourselves 
likewise ; and oflier men will divide my effects among thein, as they 
have divided everything else." 

The next is 'from the Oration of Isajus on the Estate of ApoUo- 
dorus, written for a person claiming as sou by adoption against tho 
nearest of kin:' 

" I beseech you to give me redress both for the sake of Apollodoros 
and for the sake of his father. You will find, they were not oselesi 
citizens, but aa zealous ns they could be in your service, His father, 
besides having served all the other burdensome offices, continued his 
whole time to do the dutv of Tricrarch; not getting his ship in an 
association like men of the present day, but at his own cost ; not 
iointly with another, but singly ; not every other year, but vrithout 

(1) This Tnut a festival, celebrated tn ihe raonlh of Scirophorlon, in hononr of 
Pallas : in ivhlch the principa] ceremcmf was the carr^'lni; of name aacrcd vratelf by 
young girit choien for the oecaiian from the liest Athenian, families. Some deiin tlio 
name i^Ta roi^ rii ap^nTn ^ofKiv, because the coiitenta of theiie veaaeli ««k kept 
a mystery. Others «ay that ofiprj^opia ia only another form of ippn^o^ta, at 
ttrtf<fip'a, and derive it from £reo, the daughter of Cecnipi, vhoie yroxiht]f wu 
aaaociated with that of Pallai. 

(Z) Oration vlL p. i;7. 
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inteniiisaion ; not in a shabby waj,' but proTiding the best possible 
equipmcats. For whicli you not only honoured hjm in remembrance 
of his conduct, but prevented his son being deprived of his property, 
and compelled tie parties in possession to icatore what belonged to 
him. Apollodoms liimaelf did not (like Pronapes) return a small 
capitid, out wa3 assessed as a knight and deemed himself worthy to 
hold magistracies : he was not one who sought to usurp the property 
of others without choosing to do any good to you, but exhibiting 
openly before j-oa all that he possesscdf, he zealously performed what- 
ever you required of him, and without doing any wrong endeavonred 
to hvc UberaUy oa his own means, content to spend n moderate ]>ot. 
tion on himself, while he preserved the rest for the commonwealtli, 
that it might be sufficient for the public charges. And out of this 
what office of burden did he not satisfactorily discharge ? What rate 
was he not among the first to pay ? "What duty has he omitted ? 
He gained the prize also for a choms of boys, and thnt tripod stands 
as a memorial of his liberality. But what ought a respectable citizen 
to have done f Ought he not, where other men were grasping at 
what did not belong to them, to have abstained from such conduct, 
and endeavoured to have preserved his own ? Ought he not, where 
the state requires money, to he among the first to contribute, and 
conceal none of his effects P Well then : such a man was he ; and it 
will be just that you should make him this requital, pving effect to 
his intention concerning his own property. You will find that I also 
have been, consideiing my age, not a bad or a useless citizen. I have 
served the state in her. campaigns : I perform what is required of me : 
that is the duty of people at my age. You ought then, both for their 
sakes and miue, to have regi\rd for my interests ; especially as my 
adversaries have wasted and sold and destroyed a trieraj-chal estate 
of five talents, whilst I have both already performed the official 
services, and shall continue to do bo, if you will effectuate the inten- 
tion of Apollodoms by restoring to me this estate." 

In a style very similar to this is the reasoning of Demosthenes in 
the Omtion against Aphobus : - in the composition of which, we may 
remember, he is said to have been assisted hy his master Isiens : 

(I) 'Ai^orioi^tiiov : "Doiiiif no more than the law abiiolutcly required: b»rely 
peifomiing bit duty: tlui U, doing It in a mean and shabby way." 

(J) Contra Aphabmn, E. S42. And aee the Oration againit Mitlias, ante, p. 116. llts. 
In the Aame way the Roman ^diles endeavoured to gain po[mlflrir>' by magniflcent 
•howl. Cicero thus remarks on the )iractiee in his aecoiid book De OIDciis, a. IC: 

••Otnnino duo Runt genera larRnnimi qiiorum nlteri pnjdS^i, alteri Uberalea. 
VtotUffi, qui epulis ct Tiflcerationil>U!i et gladiatorum inunerlbiu, ludorum venatjo- 
numque appamtu, pecunian profunduut In cAa rea, quarum menioriam aut brcvein, 
aut oullun oninino sint telicturi. Libeialei autem, qui tuls larullaiibui aut captoi 
a prjedonlbus redlmuntr ant lei alienum suBcipiunt amicorum, aut in filiRnim coilo- 
ratione adjuvant, auE opitulantur ve] in re qucErei^di Tel augendd. [ConTer Demosth. 
de Colon. 31 fi>] Itaque miror. quid in menlem yeneritTheophrasto, in co libro quem 
eddivltlitteripiit; liiquonmUapr^'clare; illud abaurde. Eatenimmultuain laudandl 
laaf niilcentl& et appaAtlone popuiarlum munerum : taliunique Butntuum facultAtem 
(nictum diTitiaiuai putat. Mibi autent Ule ftuctui liberalilatia, cuju» exempla 
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" It is not proper, mm of the jury, either that I should be r6bb1| 
redress, or that my opponent should retain the wealth he has pin- ' 
dered. With regard to myself, though you have no actuAl t AjXiU Hn e 
of my disposition towards you, it ia fair to presume that I nuUut 
be worse tium my father. O^ the defendant you have some experience; 
and yon well IcnoAT that, although he hfts inherited a large fonone, 
he has not only shown no UberaLity to the public, but even enspt at 
the property of his neighbour. Bear in sund this, with ttxt otha 
facts of the case, and give your Totes according to justice. Yos km 
the dearest cTidence to guide you, the evidaice of witnesses, ciroaa- 
Etonces, probabilities, these men's own acknowledgmeot tfast thej 
took possession of my estate. They say they liave spent it ; a false- 
hood ; for they have it stiU. But let ttds warn you to be canfol of 
my interests ; seeing that, if I recover my rights by yonr jaastanee, 
I shaU naturally be grateful to you for restoring them, aad fiad to 
defray the public chaises ; -whereas the defendant, if you let bim keep 
what belongs to me, will do nothing of the kind : for do not simpoae, 
that he will choose tx) oontribute in respect of property whm he 
denies having received : no : he will rather eonoeal it, to justify the 
verdict in his favour." 

It remains to notice the services imposed on the aliens who tesided 
af Athens. It appears, they were liable to nerform the Choiagia at 
the Lensean festival, where the actors were allowed to lie fareignos; 
and occasionally to entertain the tribesmen at a banquet. Than weR 
abo certain duties of a less honourable but not very burdemoBe 
nature, which were intended to remind them of tiieir inferior aa^ 
dependent position. These were the Hydriaphoria ajid Scdadephotia : 
the first of which was performed by their wives, who carded resseb 
of water before the wives of citizens, when they walked in nrooeiBi0n 
at the Fanathcniea ; the second by their daughters, who held patasois 
before the Athenian maidens on the some occasion. 




p«u«a posui, mvUto et major vldetiu ec ccrtior. Uuanto Ariitotdes grarjus et miib 
nos rfprehendil, qui has pecuniarum elTusiunes non admirvmur, qaee flunt ad niii- 
titudmeni dcluniendiuii. At ii. qui ah hasft obsidentur^ li emere aqus aertflrim 
Tnina cugantur, boc primo incretlibUe nobis videri^ niunesque nurari; aed. cna 
attenderint, venUm ncTt'.i>iUti doie: In his imcianfbut jftcturit isBnitisqae dlK- 
tlbuA nihil nos ma^apere mirari ; ciun prsserlim nee necessltati subveniatu, BK 
dignltai auj^eatur; ipsaque ilia delcctatiu multltadlnii ait ail bme ezicnmupe 
tempaa; [Confer Demosth.c.I/cpt.45C.] «aquealeTiiabli»qiMMlDe; ia quo tnea ip>o 
una cum sallelate mcmoila quoquc roorialur volnptatia. Sow etlsm ciil llgH . luer 
pueris et mullercullB et servis et servorum itiiniUlmia llbaria ease grata } oafi nto 
iioDiini, et ea quit fiant judicio certo pondcranti, probari poasa nuUo modo; qnaii* 
quaiu ioteUlKO, in nostra eivitjte inveteranc jam s, bonis temporibus, ut spkaSot 
cdilitstum ab oplimii ririi pottuktur." 
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KESIDENT ALIENS. 

A LAB.GE numbeT of foreigners took up tlieir &bode permanentlj at 
Athens, Bome of whom were exiloB driven from, their nkt ive coiuitrifis 
by war or revoluLiou or domestic caiamitj; many were attracted by 
tne beauty and pleasantnesa of the city, oy the charms of Athenian 
society and the liberality of the people ; by the opportunitiea -vrhicb 
it afforded for instruction, or by its advantages for carrying on mer- 
cantik business. In the best times of the republic it is calculated 
that there Tvcrc forty or fifty thousand aliens dwcUiu^ at Athena, 
including women and eluldren. They were principally ot Gi-eek race, 
but not entirely : some were freedmen, Or the descendants of frced^ 
men, who had been bronj^ht to Athens ia servitude from Asia Minor ] 
or other countries, and Eaviiiff afterwards been liberated hv their 
masters, were ranked in the class of domiciliated sdiens. All were 
under the protectiou of the Polemarch. 

Whilst they were treated on the whole with great liberality, ticy 
were not cousidered as forming a. part of the stitte, or as eatiJJcd to 
any of the prifikges of citiaens. Not only were they excluded from 
exercising nctliticol rights, siich as voting, sitting on juries, and the 
like ; biit tlicy could not even plead their own causes in courts of , 
justice, or transact any legal busiue&s by theniselves, whether of a | 
public or a private nature ; for such purpose each of them was obliged 
to have a citiaen for his Prtntafei ' or Patron, who performed all neces- 
sary functions on his behalf, and was responsible for his good conduct. 
It was of great iiuportance to have a respectable Patron, and the 
alien's own position very much de)>ended upon \i.- A freeiinan's 
Patron was his former master, to whom, though free, ho still owed 
oertoin duties of respect and acknowlodgineut, for the neglecting of 
vriiicL he might be sued at law.' 

(1) He wad i&id npoaTni-rfv ciriYpa^aHT^ait to choose a patron ; whose name was of 
eome entered in the public rcitUier. If he continued to roldc for a certain tima 
>rithoot choo.HjnfT a patron, he -wa" \\a.h\v. to 1m prvccvded aj^atiiBt by a •jpanpij avpo- 
tfrartov, aa to which st^c Meier Si Sclitimann, Att. Troc. Z\^ — 31H. 

(2) Isocrales (De Pace) uijrR : roirr ^cToicoirr roioirrov\- elvai vo^iComcv •tovr vep 
av Toin irparrarac i>(>iu7i. And to this Ariitophanea ii thought to allude ID the 
Pnct, V. 68S. 

ovoffTp^^crai Tov Atf/iov Uxfittx9*Xa' Sri 
awT^ vovn^uv irpoffTuriii' ifwfffiH*xTO, 

(3) By a ii'<i) afrnrrtLciw, in which, If convicted, he was puniihed with slavery; 
if acquitted, ho wa» relcaicd from obligation to hia former maiter. 
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An alien could not contract a legal marriage with a citizen. Not 
could he acquire any landed property by law. And therefore aliens 
lived mostly in lodging-houses,' the letting of whicli was a profitable 
speculation for wealtty citizens. A large number of them were in 
the Pirseus, where the aliens chiefly resided for the convenience of 
trade and commerce. Xcnophon recommended that the resident aHens, 
or at least the most respectable of them, should have permission to 
become house-proprietors, and be encouraged to boild houses oiid 
invest their money in them.- 

In return for the protection afforded them, each head of a £iuuilT 
paid a yearly tax of twelve drachma ; a widow paid only six ; and 
a freedman three obols in addition. Any one refusing to paj tha 
tax, or assuming tbe nuik of a citizen, was liable to be prosecuted, 
and on con^'iction sold as a akve.^ 

Aliens were liable to the property -tar, and formed into a distinct 
board for that purpose. As tnev oomd not be landowners, they were 
rated for personaf property only, and perhaps for that very reason 
they were assessed at a higher rate than the citizens,^ and donbtlefs 
were subject to a stricter inquisition in order to discover tbe real 
value of their estates. Of the offices wliich they were called npon 
to serve I have spoken in the last Appendix. Frequent mention is 
made by the historians of their emplovmcnt in the fleets and armies. 
This dutj does not appear to have been regular, but imposed as 
occasion required.* 

The son of on alien bom in Athew did not thereby become a citizen, 
nor had he any different status from his father. Citizenship depended 
not on the phiEe of birth, but on parentage. It could onlv be con- 
ferred by the votes of two consecutive popular assemblies, in the 
last of which six thousand votes must have been given by ballot. In 
times of war and calamity, when great sacrifices became necessary, 
large cTeatious of citizens took place ; as after the battle of Charonea. 
At other times citizensliip was only granted for some eitraordinaiy 
merit. It was much more common however to confer upon an alien 
the rank of Isotekf, which, as the title imports, put Mm on an equal 
footing with citizens in regard to taxes, including exemption from 
the annual tribute, and dupeuscd with the necessity of liis having 
a Patron. He was then permitted also to hold land and houses, and 
to work the mines. There were some further privileges attached to 
the position of an Isotcles, which are not exactly known. The better 
opinion is, that he was not eligible to magisterial offices, nor liad the ' 
right of Tolm^ or aittiog on juries, nor was registered as a membcrj 
of any township. It appears however that he was capable of '^ ' — 

0) Called vuvaiKiat. See my article under that title in the AxchiEalof;icii] 'Dio- 
tionai7. (2) De Vectiffal. ii. 6, 

(8) See xny article f^viaf ypatprf in the Archieological Dictionary. 
{*) DeniMthcnM, Catit. Androl. 612. 
(i) Sec- T]iuc>'diilei, i. US, U. 13, iii. IG, iv. 00. 
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an AtbitratoT.' On account of liis holding \Ms middle rant hctwcea 
a citizen and an alien, I have in my translation called tbe Isoteles 
a denizen? 

The trade of Athena fell a good deal into the hands of the resident 
aliens, owing in some laeasure to that feeling from which even Athe- 
nian minds were not wholly free, and which prevailed more fispeciallj 
among the higher classes — that trade was not respectable. We know 
indeed that nuiny citizens embarked large sums m mercantOe specu- 
lations and money-lending ; many possessed factories, and made con- 
siderable profit by them : for example, tbe father of Isoerates was 
a flute-maker; tbe father of Demosthenes waa a sword-cutler; but 
their workmen in almost ali cases were slaves, the master doing little 
more than superintending the accounts and receiving the profits. At 
all events the retaU trade, together with a good portion of the rest, 
was engrossed by tbe foreign settlers.' 

(1) S^e Schtmiftunp dt Conu^ijf, fil. Boekh'a Public Economy of Athena, TnmsL 
ii. }16. 

(2) Wtione ]>o<tlti(iTi Is thua explained In Blackstone'i Cnmmentunes, i. jr4 : 

** A (leniscn is- an alLen bom, but ivho ha^ obtained ex donation* rt^rf letters patent 
to make him an EnKlieli subject; ahi^h and incommunicable branch of tlie royal 
prerogative. A denizen is in a tind of middle state, between an alien and natural 
bom subject, and partakes of both of them. He may talce lands by purchase or 
deviie, 'wUicli an alien may not; but cannot take by inheritance: for liis parent, 
through vrhom lie must claim, being an alien, had no Inheritable blood, and there- 
fore could convey none to the son. And, upon a like drfect of hereditary blood, ths 
iasue of a denizen, bom before dcniaatiDD, cannot inherit to him ; but liis icnue bom 
after may. A denizen lj nut excused frutn paying the alteu'ii duty and some ether 
mercantile burdens. And no denizen tan be of the privy council or eitlier houso 
of parliatnent or have any office of trust, civil or military, or be capable of any 
grant of lands, Src. tram the crowu. Naturalization, cannot be performed but by act 
of parliament ; for by this an alien is put in exactly the uauio istate as if he had been 
born In thejting'i ligcance." 

I' (3) Grate in tdi KiJitury of Greece (ill. 1S2), speaking of Solon's regulations for 
the encouragement of trade, 'says : 

"Nor ought we tu pass over this early manifestation in Altica of an opinion 
equitable and tolerant towards sedentary industry, which In most other p.nrts uT 
Greece was regarded as comparatively dishonourable. Tbe general tone of Grectaii 
■entiment recognised no occupations as perfectly worthy of a fh.'e citizen, except 
anna, agriculture, and athletic and musical exeiciaea; and the proceedings of the 
Spartans, who kept aloof even f^om agriculture, and left it to their Helots, vren 
admired, though they could not be copied, throughout most part of the Hellenio 
world. Even minds like Plato, Aristotle, and Xenophon concurred to a eonsiderabla 
extent in this (eelinjt, which they Juatilied on the ground that the sedentary life and 
uneeasing housework of the artisan was incansihtent with military aptitude. The 
town occupations are usuaiiy described byaword which carries with it conteirLiituous 
ideas, and, though reco^ised as indispensable to (he existence of the city, are held 
•uitabk' only for on iriierior and semi-privileged order of citizens. Thin, the received 
■entiment among Greeks as well as foreigners, found a strong and groning onpo- 
altion at Athens, corrobomted also by a similar feeling at Corinth. The trade of 
Corinth, as well as of Cbaleli inEubcea, was extensive at a time when that of Athcni 
had scarce any existence; but, while the despotism of Feriander can hardly have 
failed to operate as a dUcuuragement to industry at tL'orLnlh, the contemporaneous 
legislation of Solon provided for traders and orlisans a new home at Athens, givlnic 
the first encouragement to that Dumecous town population both in the city and in 
the I'irfBUB, which we (ind actually residing there In the succeeding century. Tho 
niultiplicneion of these town r[:hidciits, both ritizena and mctlcs, waji a capitnl fact 
in the onward march of Athens, since it determined not merely the extension of her 
trade, hut also the preeminence of her naval force, and thua, a« ifuther conaeaucnce, 
lent eitmordlnary vigour lo her deraocrailcal government." [Uo 



That their condition at Athens was on the whole pLeastmi imi 
comfortable, is apparent from the numbers residing there : and that , 
manj of them grew rich and prosperous, is abundantlj test" 
The orators Lysias and Dinarchoa prore by their examples, 
fame as well as {bitone might be won by an enterprising stra 

The father of Lysias ■was a Svracuaan named Cepnaloa, who ,, 

to Athens at the invitation of Pericles. LTsias himself was bora 
at Athens, and lived there for fifteen years, after which he went wift 
a body of Athenian colonists to settle at Thnrii in Italy. In that 
city he remained till the age of forty-seven, when he and many others 
were expelled by a Spartan party, whifh had got the Tipper hand 
since the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. He then retnrncd to 
Athens, where he dwelt for the remainder of his life, with the excep- 
tion of a short absence dTtring the reign of the Tliirty. His life had 
nearly fallen a sacrifice to tSe rapacity of the tyrants, who for the 
jnirpose of extortiqg money accused him, together with dirers others 
of his class, of dLsaffection to the government. His brother Pole- 
marchns was pnt to dfath. He himself having with difficoitr^ 
escaped from prison, fled to Megara; and afterwards assisted'V 
Thraaybulus with a supply of arms and men. Por this, when tlie ' 
democracy was restored, ne obtained a grant of dtizenahip ; which 
was afterwards declared void on account of an irregnlarity, because 
it had not been founded on a Proiouleuma, or previoas resointion 
of the Council. He retaiaed howeyer the rank of an Isoteles, and i 
devoting himself for many years to the bnsinesa of teaching rhetoric I 
and composing speeches and pleadings, he realized a, considerable I 
fortune, and died at the age of eighty. | 

Dinarchns was bom at Corinth, and having come to Athens ni las 
youth, carried on the same lucrative practice that Lysias did, of 
a teacher and speech-writer. He left behind him a great number 
of orations, of which the most celebrated was composed for the 
prosecution of Demosthenes. This and two others are still extant. 



He adds in a note, " The unbounded derision, however, which Aristophanes bcaif* 
upon Cl?an ax a tsnner. and upon Hypertxlus lu a lamp-nmkar, prores, that if i 
manurocturer engaged in poUlioi, his paity oppcnenU tound «naugh of the aUi 
tltnent remaining to turn it to good account a^nst him." 

8e« the temarki in Beckei'i Charieln, TnuuL p. 181. 
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THE AHCHONS. 

Tbi, word JrclioH sigiiifica ruler. According to i\c Attic legend, 

;r Cotlrus Lad bravely sacriSced his Kfe for his ctmntTy, the 

determined, in honour to his memory, that no one in 

should bear the title of king-. As JnstiJi says ;^ "Post 

>jtrum itemo Atheais regnavit ; quod meinonu! iiominis ejus tributmn 

t." His successors yrerc called Archons ; and under that title they 
Bontinued for about twelve generations to hold the chief ningistracT 
br life. The office was then limited in duration to ten years : and 
lome time afterwards the power of government passea from the 
kt house into the liands of the Eupatrido! or Nobles ; the office 
of Archou became annual, and was distributed among nine persona 
ehoaen from the noble families. It is only of these annual Archonfl 
that we know anything from authentic history. The name of the 
chief marked the year of his office, and was entered in all the 
rcgistprs and pubhc documents to which a date had to be assigned. 
Hence he was called Bponymus. Of these wo have a regalar and 
imbrokeii scries firom the year B.C. 683. 

Solon deprived the nobles of their exclusive title to this high 
•jiiaci-«itracy, substituting a property qualificatioa for one of birth. 
Under his law the Archons were chosen by the suffrages of the 
people from tlie first of the four classes, Pentacosiomedimni : they 
nniferwent a previous examination, to insure their fitness for office : 
and at the close of their official year they were accountable to the 
popular assembly. Further, in the first assembly of every Prytany 
ma opportunity was aiforded to the people of passing votes of 
•pproval or censure upon the conduct of the Archons, aa weU as 
liraer magistrates ',^ ana thoaewho had misbehaved themselves might 
l»e deposed. So thmM continued until after the battle of Platea, 
irjhen Aristides passed a kw throwing open the office of Arohon to 
all the citizens: and about the same time, or soon after,' another 
duinge was introduced in favour of the lower classes, viz. election by 
bt, instead of election by suffrage. The natural tendency of the last 
Sicasure was to raise men of inferior abdity to the post of Archons : 

(1) Justin, ii. 7. Schiimann, da Comiliit, Introd. vii. 

(2) Thi!i wax called ',^friXfi^oravia TUfv iipx^^. ^^^ Schomann, de ComitiU^ 143, 
(S) Sec Grote'» Hiiioiy of Greece, i». 190, So. BchtiinaQn {dt Comiliii, 311) ottri-r 

y>atti this meuurt to CUitUcnei. 
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but this was of less consequence at the time wlien the change tookl 
place ; for, as we shall see, the importance of these functionaries had' 
greatly diminished. 

The jVrchons succeeded originally to the various powers — execiitiTe, 
priestly, and judicial — which had been vested in the kings. These 
at first were exercised by all in common ; afterwards they were dis- 
tributed among the nine : still the Archons, in one way or other, 
continued, down to the era of Solon's legisUtion, to engn»s the 
admiiiistratiTe duties of the state.' The reforms of Solonnowever, 
followed by those of Clisthencs, effected — ^sot all at once, but in 
course of time, as the democratic principle gradujilly -aiifolded itself— 
a complete revolution ; by which the power of the Archons was in 
some cuses taken away, in others immensely abridged. Thus, a 
large portion of the executive admiiiistratiou, which had formerly 
belonged to them, was given to the Coancil of Pive-haadred. The 
creation of the ten generals by Clisthcnes virtuallj transferred to 
them the whole of the military commandj which Solon had left with 
the Poleraarcli. And the judicial authority of the Archons, which 
was anciently absolute and supreme, became ancillary only to that 
of the Heliastic tribunal or jury, taken from the body of the peopk' 
in short, during the flourishing days of the republic, the Archons 
held places of Sgnity rather than power ; and most of tbeir duties 
were matter of routine. The followmg account of them liaa reference 
to this period. 

THE CmEF AXCHOK : 

The first or chief of tlie nine in point of dignity is called lie 
Artbon always by ancient writers ; while the grammarians call him 
the Archon Eponyraus. He had jurisdiction over all questions 
arising out of family relations, sucn as those of husband to wife, 
parent to childj &e., and was bound specially to gaard the interests 
of those members of the family who needed protection, for example, 
widows, orphans, heiresses. He had ca^;niziuicc of suita for diroioe, 
alimony, and dower; complaints for ill-treatment of parents by 
children, or women by their husbands, frauds committed by gaardiins-; 
on their wards ; writs of lunacy ; indictments for idleness or waste 
patrimony.^ 

Questions concerning inheritances came before him. It was his. 

(1) Thucydides, i. 12(3, tp«a]tln£ of the time of Cjrlon't canitpLntcy, sayi : rore J 
tA iro.Wn THff K9\tTtKuv ai iyv^t^ upx^^^*^ eirpciv^oi'. Schom&un, dc Cnmiliir, 141. 

(2) This Is the real irwiuiing of Ptutareh's «utcm«nt, (Vit. Sol. 18) thai SjIob 
^ve an appeal from the Arch3n to the people. When the jury-courta were cil»' 
bliihed, ttie causes were carried to (hem for final hearing. The Archon gare hit 
opinion on the case, when it was brou^lit tiefore him; bat the partiea eenoslly 
inaijited upon having a trial hy jury, and it became dangerous for the Archoo to 
refuse it. [Sec Appendix IX. Grote'a History of Greece, Ui. UX. Meier & Schomann. 
Alt. rroc. Einleit. 13.) 

(3) Tlie legal name* of thete tuiM or prueeedings were aroA.ei^xvf. «»«««>!♦*«■. 
riTOU, wpCiKitt, ufacMo-riiiT favfmifi KaNwtfevr fvvtun&v, kc, iriTpoirftr, wa^armiatf a^-jiMt 
KaTcdfl^oKCfai rtt rarputa. 
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,ess, on receiving a claim to the estate of a deceased person, 
) m&ke proclamation of it in the next regular assembly, so that, if 
were any more claimants^ they iniglit come before lilui vidthin 
\ pven time : and when the title was contested, he put the case 
proper train for legal decision. He sat in his ofBce (which 
m tlie market-place by the statues of the ten heroes) ever? 
h. of the year e2.cept the last, to receive the applications of 
irs.' 
When a danchtcr became the representative of her deceased 
ther's house, the nearest male relative had a right to cluim her in 
Wrriage, and it was the Archon's business to assign her to the 
jroper person. If the right to her hand were disputed (as in the 
Case of a ricit heiress was not uncommon), he brought the question 
lo trial. If she were poor, he had to sec that the next of kin either 
narried her or gave her a suitable portion.' 

If a contest arose respecting a slave — whether he was or was not 
mtitled to be free — the proceedings were taken before the Archon, 
in the one hand to assert nis freedom, or on the other, to restore him 

Iiis master.^ 
'ITie Archon superintended the election of the generals and inilitary 
"cers,* He presided also at the celebration of the Great Dionysia 
d the Thargelia. If a dramatic author required a chorus, the 

rchon assicned him one. He heard the disputes between the 

iTerent choimiasters, whether on the subject of their liability to 

rve the of&ee, or on matters concerning the perfonnnncc. Meier 

d Schomann think, that he brought into court those cases of 

roiole, which arose out of the festivals which he presided over.' 

The reader wHl here bear in mind, though I shall more fully 

plain it in Appendix X., that in all the above-mentioned cases 

here the Archon had a jurisdiction, (and the same remark applies 

> his coUenKues,) be was the directing and presiding magistrate 

ither than the judge. He received the complaint, heard the parties 

1 the first instance, prepared the case for trial, and in due trnie (if 
t was not otherwise settled) broiight it for trial before a jury-court. 
fhe jury was the tribunal which ultimately decided every cjaestion 

ith of law and fact, and awarded the damages or the puniahnient, 
le powers of the Archon related to matters of form, and practically 
id not extend beyond the imposition of a small fine.* 

(1) See lU thli fully cxplikioeil by me under title lltrft in the ArclnEOloglcal 
lictionarjr. 

{2) See title 'EriiXripnc in the Archscolaglral Dictionary. The dauRhter. irlio wu 
:ft without brocliers, was equally cailel l^inXnpac, or heir cu, whettier <lie had an 

Lmte or not. Slic waa heire^o to all the Iierila1<te righla ot het faOier, and pre- 
roted hit family becoming extinct. 

(3) Ibid, title 'F^arpifffiav AixTi. 

^^) Behbmann. de Comitiii, pp. 141, 3!6. 

^S) Meier 4: Schiiminn, Alt. iYoe. p. tJ6. SohBmann. rfe ComiliU, 238. 
(fl) A full Bccount of lili juTiadlcllon is givtm in Meier Ic Schomion'Alt. Prat, 
p. 41, 386, 393, &c. 
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TH£ KIXG-AXCHCai. 

Ths seeoad of tke Aidwas lectkni iiaa name, bee 
idigiou part of tks kinglj o&oe «s pmerred mainly j 

penoB ; sad tliereCore ke ivesided Ofcr some of the most J , 

lad colenm featzrala^ as ue Le M% the EleosiiuMi mysteries, £ 
iMMfmiefiuBM. His 'wiCe vas oilled queen, and, as slie imd to 
oCcnte at some important sactifioes, she was required to be of pan 
AUac bkiod Eke hiBsdf, aad married a Toein.' He exercised jnnr 
dinkioa aror all cases of murder and homicide ; (for by them the citj 
vaa jmQiiied, and he, as guardian of religion, had to see that tbf 
poUution was duly expiated :) likewise cases 0[ malicioas woiuuHof 
or attempt to murder, poisoning, procuring (^ abortion, and usou.' 
AD these he brought before the Aie<H>agus or such other court as 
'was appointed to try them. For a li£e reason he had cogiuzanoo 
of all charges of impiety, and of disputes between different person^ 
or bmilies ooncermng the right to any priesthood or the pr " 
bdonging to it. 

The tOTa impUty at Athens embraced a wide range of crime, i 
as tlie law was not capable of very exact definition, it was sometiniejl 
made the vehicle of unjust persecution, as we know to have been the 
case in modem times. Among the offences comprised under this titk _ 
were atheism and blasphemy, sacrilege, profanation of temples 
■acred property, neglect of prescribe oeremonials, divnlgatian 
mysteries. ThB charw against Socrates was — "that he did not 
believe in the gods of his country, that he introduced the worship <^ 
new divinities, and that he corrupted young men.'' The speea ( ' 
Andocides on the Mysteries is his own defence to a (diarge oi baring 
profaned the mysteries of Eleusis. We have a speech of Lystu IB ' 
defence of a man accused of digging up a sacred olive-tree.' Aristotfe 
was accused of impiety, in having composed a hymn in honoui «f 
his friend Hermias and paid liim divine honours. Doubtful of tbd 
result, he fled from Athens, and said, in allusion to the faU of., 
Socrates, that he would not give the Athenians an opportunity < 
sinning a second time against philosophy. 

The office of the King-Atchon was in the King's Porch.* 

THE POLEMABCH. 

He, as his name imports, was once eommander-ia-chief of the sniiM 
Wlien the t«n generala were created, the right of joint command ' 
reserved to him ; and in councils of war he had an equal voice i 
all the ten; but this was soon changed, and his vote came to IxM 
counted only for one. At Marathon the Polemarch CaUimachus 

(I) See rspircially Deraosttienei, contr. Xe«r. 1370, and Lysias eontr. Andoc. 10 
(3) The^e ca^t^i were entitled, Tpau^aror W ^rpavoiat, /iiiuKtvirrmt, ^api^dam* t 

<S) The Oration ircpi rou afjitoy. 

(i) Sec Miller ii Sobomima, All. Proe. pp. 17, 300, '171. 
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voted for battlo with Miltiiules, and commanded ilie right wing or 
the army.' But this was about the last occasion of any Poleinarch 
appearing at tiie hcEid of the troops. Ue ceased from this time i»ti 
have any duties conneoted with war, except the superintendence 
some funeral games iu hononi of the slain : he became in short a 
pnrely civil ma^trate, hia office being to overlook and protect the 
aliens resident in the eity. Even here indeed we trace tJae memory 
of his ancieut functions : for in early times, both amone; the Greek* 
and the Romans, stranger and eoemy were described by the aamB 
same: AotiU (says Ciccnj) '• apud aajora nontroa ia diceLaiur fuem 
nunc pcTfffrinum dicimus. In the advance of civilization, when 
strangers caine to be reg;irded with more humanity, and their rieht.s 
to be recognised by law, it was not surprising that they should be 
placed vmder the care of a minister of war. 

The civil duties of the Polemarch have been compared to those of 
the Prtetor Pere(2;rinus at itome. He had the sajne juiisdietion over 
the family rights of resident aliens, which the chief .Archon exercised 
over citizens. He received coraplaints against them for acting with- 
out a patron ; and those preferred a^rainst frecdmen for neglect of 
duty to their former masters.^ In criminai proceedings aeainst an 
alien, which did not concern his perBouai status or his family riglita, 
the jurisdiction depended ou the subject-matter of the ohinge. Pri- 
vate suits, in wliica an alien wa.s defendant, were (with a very few 
exceptions) heard before tiie Polemarch. 

He had an office in the Lyceum.* 

THE ASSBSSOBS. 

Each of the three superior Archons nombated two 
(JPar^dri), who assisted iiim with their counsel, and occasionally" 
acted as his deputies. Although removable by the person who 
appointed them, the Assessors wore themselves considered to hold 
magisterial rank : they underwent an examination by the Council 
before their appointment was ratified, and were liable at the end of 
the year to render an aocount." 

IH£ lEXSMOTHETA OE^ JUDCZS. 

The remaining six. Archons, who bore this title, acted together as 
a board, and had an extensive department of judicial duty assigned 
to them. Hence indeed they received their name, which sigmCcs 
" makers of laws or ordinannea :" a name by ao means inappropriate 
in ancient times, when the Archons heard and decided the causes 
brought before them, without having codes or precedents to control 
their judgment. Under such circumstancea the person who decides 

(1) Hersdotui, Ti. 109, III. 

(X) Cicero, dr Offieiii, i. 12. The LacedsmonUni called the PcnUns f^Mi. 
Hrrodotiis, ix. II. Duttinann tug^gdata that the' word ixCpot is derived from i«. 

(3) See the Uit Appendix. 

(4) Meier ft 8<'hoTOann. Alt. Prac jip. SO, 316, 47S. 

(5) Mcicc b Schumann Alt. Proi: p. 57. 
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the case in effect nukes the lav, and the juJge and legislator art 
one. Grote ' obaczres, th&t strictlT all the nine archons vim 
equall;' entitled to the name of ThesmotheUe, Doubtless it vis { 
given to the last six, because their jaria<liction 'was more cxtensire. 

Ttras it appears, that no better translation coold be found for 
Thesmothetttj than that of Jwigei^ which I have chosen. True it is 
that other magistrates besides them si^>erinteQded courts of justice. 
But the saine objection might be made to the appUoation of the term 
Judge* in onr own language ; since, besides those who receive ilutt 
special designation, there arc a mnltitndc of commissioners, recorders, 
mac^strates, and others, who perform judicial duties. 

All judicial power having anciently been vested in the nine Archons, 
the ThcsmotheUe then boa cognizance of all matters which were not 
specially appropriated to the other three. In later times portions of 
their jorisdiction were transferred to other functionaries, who either 
were newly elected, or received an accession of autbority; as the 
Lozista! or Auditors, the Generals, the Eleven, the Fortv, and others. 
Still a very ample jurisdiction was left for these the Ju^es properly 
so called ; being, as ilcier says, the remainder of aU possible juris- ' 
diction, after subtracting what was specially given to other magis- 
trates. Among the vanous matters of which, either from ancient 
authors Or the testimony of grammarians, we know the Thesmotbeta j 
to have had cognizance, are the following — Charges against uiagis- J 
trates on their probation": informations for offences against the 
niine-kws :' most cases of ProioU: appeals against townships for 
ejecting members ; * indictments for pettifogginff practices, ' for false 
entries of debtors in the public register,' or false swearing to prore 
a summons : ' charges of theft, briberj-, adultcrv, and personal out- i 
rage.' — ^Also a great variety of civil actions; as those for the recoroy 

(1) Grate'i Hlitory of Greece, Ul- p. 99. 

" Accoriling to the proper >ense of the word Tkeimolktitw, all the nine Arehm' 
ircre enlUIct] to be to called, tbauf;h the first three had especial desi|nu>>>°<u 'f 
their own: the word TAftmai (aziilof oui to the Tftemittei of Homer) includci initi 
meaning both general Ia^a and paitkular lenteneeA — the two ideas not bciof yet 
discriminaled, and the geticral law beinj; conccivt'd only In its application to »oii>c 
paitieuloi rue. Draco wa> the firit Theimolhet wbo wai called upon to set down 
ali Iheamol in writing, and Itiui to inTcit them aueuCially with a chaiaetei afmut , 
QT less generality." 

Id a note he addi : 

"Both Arlitotle (Follt. il. 9. 9.) and Demoitbenes (contr. Everg. et Uneinral. i 
p. 1161) call the ordinances of Draco ><<>jjci, not 9c<rui>i, Andoeidea distinpiisbci 
the #<v^ai of Draco and the vifim of Solon. (T>e Mvsteriis, p. 11.) This is thi 
ndoptitm of a phrase comparatively modern ; Solon called his own laws titff^t«i• 
The oath of the repiiroKoi i^n/Joi (the youth who formed the armed police of Attica ' 
during the first twoyrars of their military age), as given in Pollux (viii. losj.seeiu 
to contain at least many ancient phrases : this phrase, >ai roft StauoTt toic li^niAimt 
wtiVo^iai. is remarliBble, as it indicates the ancient association of rvligious sancrjoD 
which adhered to tXe word &e^tioi ; for i&fivtvtiai is the Word employed with rrfcf- 
ence to the establishment and domiciliation of the gods who protected the rountTf : 
tiaOat •a^Duc IS the later eipresilon for making laws." 

C2l i-J*ijxaaitUt (3) ^aatit- [i) i^iaeiv. 

<S) opKn^arTiac. (S) inrifileafUtt (?) lf'«'i«Avriiat. 

(8) K^ejrrrt, iiipm, fs»ix«'«> El^pesit. 
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if land, hoQses, and mesne profits : ' actions for debt, deposit, breach 
if contract, abusive langTinee, damage or tort-rcasancc : ' farther, all 
ihose which were dcaerifcd by the generic titles of mining causes, mer- 
t&ntile causes, and club causes? Treaties witii foreign states, arranging 
arms for the reciprocal administration of justice, were settled by a 
Bonrt imdcr the (brcetion of the TliesniothctBe; and causes tried at 
Athens under sucli arrsmgement belonged to their jurisdiction.^ 

Connected "with their character, as judges or ininisters of the kvr, 
tras the duty, which we have seen was imposed on them, of ajinuallj 
[cvising the ■whole body of statutes, and making a report tliereon to 
the people* It was their business likewise to select the juries for 
the difl'erent law-courts, and impanel them for trial. If Ulpian is to 
jbe credited, they acted in some measure as conservators of tnc peace, 
iralking in the streets at night to prevent robbery.' 

They had an office called Thesniothesium in the market-place, 
(ttacbed very likely to the Prrtanctmi,' 

There were two cases in which all the nine Archons had jnrisdic- 
ion in common ; first, in the prcsecution of deposed magistrates ; 
Bcondly, upon indictments for passing Ulegal measures.' 

The Archons were always regarded as being, in point of honoiu- 
Bid dignity, the chief magistrates of the state. They, as we have 
leen, were exempted from the trienu'chy; a privilege which no 
ither persons enjoyed by virtue of their station. While engaged in 
lifficial duty, they wore crowns of myrtle ; and for any one to strike 
insult them at such a time was, as we Icam from Demosthenes, a 
h misdemeanor. At the end of the year, if their duties hod been 
iperly discharged, they became memuers of the Areop^is." 
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tyrannicides, so famous in history and in song, Shillcto'" 
ititles " miscalled patriots and worthless men." And undoubtedly, 
tried by the standard of Christian morality, the very attachment 
■hich has rendered their names immortAl, by associating them ■«ith 
he restoration of Athenian Eberfjr, would in our estimation serve only 
)o degrade them. Their merits however are not to be tried by such a 

(1) Xupi'op, Dumr, tvatKiou. But where thv proceeding way to recorei tlie Inbc- 
Htuice or B dectued penoTi'. the Archon hsd CDgnlsance. 

(S) Xptfavtt upTupiov, c^lp^^^^oillp|/ irapa>3ua«wTt doMii'^OfitaVr ^Xa^nr* 

(3) Ainoi ^eraWiirai, ijilrapiKoi, Vfitiviittx.i, 

(4) Ii>^/}oXa, and iinat awo ev^^iiXuiv. 

(5) Vol. II. Appendix VII. (e> Ante, p. 78. 
(7) Meiei U Schomann, Att. Proc. pp. 53. 519, 174, 773. 
(B) SchiiminD, 4e Comiliii, 232. Meier & SchiiniKnn, All. Proc. 40, ZS2. 
(9) Ante, pp. 13, 7», 7S, TC. Vol. II. Appendix I] I. 

^li)) la bSa edition of tfae Speech on the Embotty, p. -IJI. 
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standard : whoerer ■wmild judge tlicm fairly, most thio«r kimsrV » 
well as he can into the feeliiufs of an ancient Athenian. It matt m 
>)e forgotten that practices woieh the laws of Solon condemned wtn 
tolerated by the loose morala of the day : and even had this not been 
so, the Athenians would have forg;ivea much to the memory of net, 
whom thfly n'ganlcd as their deliverers from an odious trman. 
Odions 1 say : for though, at the time when the two friends' nised 
their steel against Hipnarchus, nrithcr that prince nor his bnAiie 
had behaved oppressiTplv to the threat body of the people, yet tiief 
were in a jiositioii which enabled them to exercise what apfnmai 
the^ pleased ; and the ver^- eireuinstanccs which led to the roiu yii w ^ 
against them forcibly illustrated the danger of conceding- tn an^ ntu 
a power ntwve the laws. Tlie words nttercd two centimes after bj 
ITsTierides, " we don't want a mild despot," express what in thf 
breast of an ancient Athenian was a deep sentiment of patriotBm. 
The tyrant or despot, however virtuous or uniuane he mi^ht ben his 
private character, was still a man of liiwloss power and arbitmr 
will, who could slay, imprison, or outrage any one he chose witi 
impunity. Ti>e only sure protection for lite and property, for all that 
a i'recinaii hfld dear to him, was to live in a republic under eqiml 
laws. So thought, so felt a good citixeTi of Athens from the d»j8 of 
Solon to Ihose of Demosthenes. 

Hippias, the eldest of the sons of Pisistratus, suo 

father in the venr B,c. 527. He was assisted in the ^vemi 

his brother Ilipparchus; their administration waa mild and emiital 
niid even in iiceordaucc with the pre-established laws and in&tjtutioai 
of Athens, so far as was consistent with the maintenance of their an 
aiithorily. Eipparchus iahorited the literary tastes of his father, 
and was on intimate terms with the great poets of the day, Simonidai 
and Anacrcon, the latter of whom he induced to visit Athens. Thel 
author of the Platonic dialogue whicii bears his name couunendi 
Hipparch)is in exaggerated terms for his wLsdoni and virtue. Hit' 
was at least inspired with the ambition of being thought a morahsl^ 
and he distributed about the city and pnblic roads busts of HernJM>i 
which, while they answered a simiLir purpost; to our milestooeat 
arrested the eye of the passenger with pithy and laconic apophthcffae 
in TetsE, such as, " Do not deceive your friend," " Persevere in wsre- 
tion to justice;" and the like. 'Yet with all his affectation of 
moraHiy he was not the less addicted 1o sensual and unlawful 
pleasures. He cast his eye upon Harmodius, a beautiful Atiieiuui 
youth, and affrontcii him with solicitations, which were indignaatly 
repelled. In revenge for this disdain, he put a public insult upos 
the sister of the youth, summoning her to attend a religious procej- 
sion 03 one of the Oanephorfe or basket-carriers, and, when she 
presented herself, disavowing the summons, and scornfully rejecting 
her OS a person utterly unworthy of such an office. Meanwhile 
Harmodius had informed his friend Aristogiton of the overtnrfJ 
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which had been iniule to him, and excited in him a mingled feeling of 
rage and fear; which was prcatly increased when he heard of the 
insult offered to the maideu. The two friends resolved upou 
revenge, and extending their views beyond the mere satisfaction of 
persoual injury, concerted a pku, which they entrusted to a few select 
aasoeiates, for killing both the brothers and putting an end to the 
despotLim. At the PanathcMean fesfiral it was ciistomary for tie 
citizens to march in arms to the Acropolis : this time, when their 
appearance ui arras would excite no suspicion, the oouspLrfttors 
selected for their attempt. Ilarmodius and Aristogiton were pro- 
vided not ouly with spear and shield like the rest of the citizens, but 
also with daggers concealed under the sacred myrtle boughs, which 
were among the insignia of the procession. Their intention was lirst 
to assail the elder tyrant. Advancing to the Ccromicus, where 
Hippias was directing ihe order of the ceremonial, they perceived 
bim conversing familiarly with one of their own partisans, and con- 
jectured frcjro his manner thtvt: their plot wiw Ibetrayfil, In the 
confusion of the moment they renounced their attempt upon Hippias, 
but resolving at all events to have their revenge, they ha.stened^ back 
to the city, and meeting with Hipparchus, rushed upon him and 
slew him. Harraodius himself was killed on the spot hy the guards : 
^Vristogiton, escaping for the moment, was aftcrwaroa seized and. , 
suffered u, cruel death under the torture,' The news of his brother's 
death was speedily carried to Hippias, who took the promptest 
means to crush the conspiracy before it had time to spread among 
the crowd, llasteniug to the spot where the citizens were assembled 
for procession, with a calm demeanour, as if nothiDg had happened, 
he ordered theia to drop their arms and file off to anot;her place which 
he pointed out. Blis command being obeyed, the arms were seized 
hy nis gimrds, and Hippias, arresting all on whose persons any con- 
cealed weapons were found, or whom he had any other cauae to 
distrust, secured himself against further danger. 

Such was the immediate termination of this famous conspiracy, 
-which happened in the thirteenth year of the reign of Hipjiiaa. 
That prince, ciaspprated by the attempt which had been made 
against him, from this time entirely changed his sy.stem of govern- 
ment, and from a mild and hnmaue despot hecanie a jealous and 
cruel one. lie reigned four veara longer, until the AJcma^ouidaB 
■with Spartan aid expelled him from Athens. The Athenian people, 
cstAhlished in a free fommonwealth, regarded Hiirriiodius and 
Aristogiton as their deliverers; erected statues of them in the 
Agora," and granted tho.sc honours to their menmry, and those iminii. 
nities to their descendants, of which so nmch is said in the Orations 

(l> Thucydldes. vi. 58. The vordi av fifUm inrlOn, aTnbigtioui perhaps in 
Chcniulves, »re cxpliined by later writers, who tli«tinctly mention itie torlore. &em 
TlilrlwaU'- History nf Greece, vol. ii. 65. Gtoie, vol. Iv. 1S2. 

(3) At t'l it! poiiiion, tee Wordiwortb't Atliciu and Allien, p. 108. 
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of Demosthenes, and in the Loptinea especially. la one sense m- 
donbtedlj they were tlic liberators of Athens: for, though their attempt 
failed, if- drove Hipptas luto those measures ■which rendered him 
universally odious, and produced the comhination for his downfall. 
Bttt the popular belief went eveu beyond this ; for ia the course of 
some years after the event, as we are assured hv Thacydides,' it had 
become a received tradition among the Atfieaian people, that 
Hipporchm, not Tlipptas, was the elder brother, and that the da«^r 
which ended his life at the same time p\it an end to the dvnasty of his 
family. The story was takeu up hy the poets, and is embodied in the 
faraoua Scolium or driuking-song of Callistratus, written about a 
ceatury after the event, which tliatinctly asserts that Harmodius and 
Aiistogiton " killed the tyrant Hipparohus," nnd lliat they " gave 
equal laws to Athens." 

Of this song there have appeared divers translations, the best of 
■which arc collected and reviewed in Black-wood'a Magazine, Vol. 3li, 
p. 8S'l. The Heviewer gives one written by liimself, uinler the 
assumed name of Christopher North. I subjoin these, together with 
an attempt of my o^sra. The original, vrhieh is preserved in Athenaus 
XV. 695, la fret forth in the note.'' 



CIIRISTOPHEE SOUTH. 

Like Harmodiua and Aristogiton, 

The myrtle-wreathed sword 
rU bear — when Athens' lord they slew. 
And equal laws restored. 

tl) Thucjrdldes, vi. S.i. It U stated hy ttie SclioU&it, and rosy in (cme me.'unra 
lie inferrrd ttom theirard> of the hlttorian hlmieir, that he wu rclxtcd Co the f 
or Pialitmiu. Hit account of thete eventi ii TeriBed by Uerodotui, t. & 
vi. I2J. 

(2) Tm scoLiuH or cillistkatiti. 

"llinrep 'Ap^udioc k* ' Ap«rT»7f iriar, 
*0t« to* rvpnvvov KTatirrjv, 
Ivo^afxvw T^ 'Al/71-ur Ivotiraarnv. 
^i\Tti9' ^ Apfsoii'f ov Tt wou ri9t/^itar, 
Siiffot7 i' iv tiaKtifMov ire ^atrm etirai, 
"Ivo ir<f> w<Mtttj\7 'AxiAfvr, 
TudfiAUP rt paoiv ^toii*t6ta. 

'Or* 'AStivnitft iv 9vvitut 
'Avipa TLipafvoir'lirvapxav iJcaiv^Tl)*. 
'Aai ff^flfV K\i07 itratjat car' nlav 
♦ tXra^' *Apfiiitt k' 'AfitarotttTOHf 

Otj rti* Tvfuartfov KraffTov 
*laov&fiovc T 'A^ijm^ i%oirjffaTO¥, 
A dtatleh at Siinanidea, publinhei! in the first volnme of GaiifoTd'i Poetc KBnoreT 
GrKci, ii irmiikitblc for the aniflce bywhich the poet contrives to got Arulogituai 
name into ElcijLac verge : 

'Jl fii^' 'Atffttrai'oiri ^D«r *tivtff htfW 'ApitfTO— 
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HftrmodiuB dearl thou art not dead. 

la the islands of the bleat 
Thou art, wliere swift Achilles ^ 

And Iodides Diomed rest. 

Like Harmodius and Aristogiton, 

Willi myrtle I'll entiiTne 
The sword, — when they Harmodius slew 

Before Minerva's tihritie. 

For ever, over all the eartb, 
Their name a shall be adored. 

The men who Athens' tyrant sleiv. 
And equal laws restored. 

CIJMBEKIAHD. 

He is not dead, our best beloved 

Harmodius is not lost. 
But with Troy's conquerors removed 

To some more happy coast. 

Biud then the myrtle's mystic bough. 
And wave your swords around, 

For so they struck the tyrant low, 
And BO their swords were bound. 

Perpetual object of our love 

The patriot pair shall be. 
Who iu Minerva's sacred grove 

Struck Bad set Athens &ce. 

DEKltAK, 

I'll wreathe my sword in myrtle bougli. 
The sword that laid the tyrant low. 
When patriots, burning to be free. 
To Athena gave equality. 

Harmodius hail! thou eh 'reft of breath, 
TUou ne'er shall feel the stroke of death. 
The heroes' happy isles shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 

I'll wreathe my sword in myrtle bough. 
The sword that laid Hipparchus low. 
When at Minerva's adverse fane 
He knelt and never rose again. 

While freedom's name is understood, 
You shall delight the "ftise and good ; 
You dared to set your country free. 
And gave her laws equality. 
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In ■myrtle my sword Avill I wTcathp, 
Like our pahiots the noble and brave. 

Who devoted the tyrant to death, 
ATid to Athens equality gave. 

Loved Hannodius, thou never shalt die ! 

TliE poets exultin£;ly tell, 
That thine is the fuj^nesa of joy, 

Where Achilles aad Dioniea dwelL 

In invrtlc my BTVord will T wreathe, 
Lite our patriots the noble and brave ; 

Wio devoted Hipparrhua to death. 
And hurieil Ms pride in the grave. 

At the altiir the tyrant they seised. 
While Minerva he vuialy implored. 

And the Goddess of Wisdom \viis pleased 
With the vietim of liberty's sword. 

May yonr bliss be immortal on high, 
Atuon^ men as your glorv slmll De ! 

Ye doom'd the usurper to (lie, 
And bade our dear couutrv be free. 



In myrtles vcil'd will I the falchion •wear. 

For thng the patriot sword 
HaiTOodius and Ainstogiton bare, 

Wheu they the tyrant's bosom, gored. 
And bade the men of Athens be 
Eegenerate in equality. 

Oil ! beloved llnrmodius ! never 
Shall death be thine, who Uv'st for ever. 
Thy shade, as men have told, iiiherite 
The islanils of the blesseil apirita, 
Where deathless live the dorious dead, 
Acliillcs fleet of foot, aad Komed. 

In myrtles veil'd wOi I the falchion wear. 

For lliu.« the patriot sword 
Hamiodius and Aristogiton bare. 

When they the tyrant's bosom gored ; 
When in Minerva's festal rite 
They dosed Hippartriius' eyes in night. 
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Harmodras' praise, Ariptogitoii's rnmr. 

Shall bloom on earth with imdceayiu^ fame ; » 

Who witb the myrtle --wrpatlied swora 

The tyrant's bosotn tfored, 

And bade the men of Athens he 

Regenerate in equality. 

SANDTOKD. 

Wreathed -with myrtles be my glaire. 
Like tlie faiehion of the brnTC, 
Death to Athens' lord that gave, 

Death to tyranny ! 

Yes ! let myrtle- wreaths be round, 
Such as then the falchion bound. 
When, mth deeds the feast was crown'd. 
Done for liberty ! 

Voieed by Fame eternally. 
Noble pair, your uaniea sliall be, 
For the stroke that made us free. 

When the tyrant fell. 

Death, Harmodius ! comes not near thee, 
Isles of bliss and brightness cheer thee, 
Thers heroic hesut-s revere thee. 

There the mighty dwell I 

Here follows the RevicTfcr's commentarT : — 

"Lowth, in liis Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, speaks enthusiasti- 
caUy of this song, saying, that it was not to be wondered at that no 
one should have dared to attempt to restore the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidas in Athens, where at all festive meetings, even aniong the 
lowest of the people, was daily chanted — ' Sajliuia CaUistrati nescio 
cnjna, sed in^miosi e(;rtc jwcttE, ct volde boni oivia;' and, aOuding 
to the domioatiou of Ctesar, he says that, had such a patriotic song 
been familiar in the mouths of the iuhahitaals of the Sul>urni, ' Pius 
Mebenndc Tuluisset unum Honnodii melos quom Cicemnia Philippicffl 
onmes.' Is not that extravagnnt f It is spirit-reviring to sing aloud 

Old tongt ili&t are the musii: of tbe beut ; 

and. we have all heard of that saying of Fletcher of Saltoim— 'Let 
others make the laws, give me the making of the songs of a country.' 
But the power of the P^istratida was not palsied merely, it waa 
dead and buried beyond all possibilitv of reaurrectioD, long before 
the singing of thi.s famous Scolium. llie elder Callistratns flourished 
about a century after the assa.ssination of llipprrlnia; the younger 
half a century hiter ; and the youngest — for tnere are three spoken 
of — about a hundred and fifty years only before the Chiistiaa era. 




" The song is p. fine one, and was very pojniliir — national; it struck 
forcibly a single key that vibrated to the core of tlic people's heart. 
Chanted bT a manly voice, with accompaniment of siiilaDlc action, usA 
the singer like a hero at some festal entertainment, where all the gucsis 
were fml of wine and patriotism, the effect must have beea magnificent, 
and at its close sublime the muttered thunder of — 'Death to ail 
tyrants.' Bnt on most occasions a little poetry will suffice to rouso 
tlie imagination of a great assemhiaEe to heignts of noblest daring; 
and there is but little poetry in tliis famous stTain. It is of a higher 
mood doubtless than oar own King's Ajithem; i^et we remember tho 
time when loyalty was with us a nation td virtue and a national 
passion, and wncn the voices of many hundreds of as noble men as 
ever sat at an Athenian fe-ast often shook the theatre in a transpoii 
at these three no very august lines^ 

Send him Tktoriouf, 
Happy and (rlorioua, 
Loiiu to reifn avtr m, 

God save the KiDg ! 

"But let ns taic a critical glance at the transhitions. Our oivn is 
a mere attempt to versify the original literally ; and while we give it 
as an example of the style in which the song should be translated, wc 
admit that it is poorly done, and nearly an entire failure. Cnmbcr- 
land's is spirited, and it will be noticed that he supposes the song to 
consist of hut three stanzas. Deuman's versions are both good ; bnt 
faulty as wpU in partictdar lines ns in the general conception. Thu.', 
the second line of the first version, ' The sword that laid the tyrant 
low/ is incorrect; that is asking the spectators and auditors to 
believe too much, at least more than Calliatratua. The second line 
of the second stanza is utter nonsense; 'Thou ne'er shalt feci th« 
stroke of death.' Harmodius was killed on the spot. The song 
says, ' Thoa art not dead ; ' nor wiw h(?, for he was in the Islands of 
the Blest — but he had felt the stroke of dejith. The spirit of the 
two following lines is destroved by the use of the future tense— 
' The heroes' liappy isles shall "be." They letre — ae {pacr'iy tJuai — and 
BO believed all who lived under Minerva. ' While freedom's name 
is understood,* is poor, in comparison with atl kot alav, and the 
song was not addressed formally to the ' wise and good,' of whom 
there is no mention, because no thought, but to all who hod ears to 
hear the names of the deliverers. In the second version line second, 
'noble aad brave,* is but so so; 'the poets exultingly tell' is insuffer- 
able ; ' buried his pride in the grave' is vastly fine : all that about 
Minerva is good in itself, but lugged in ad bbitum ; and ' may your 
bliss be immortal on high' is a saS ahp in a classical scholar. Yet, as 
a paraphrase, the composition is certamly above mediocrity, and may 
be read at any time with pleasure, at times with delight. Sandford's 
ia free from such faults, and is a fine — a noble version. But does 
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lot the power of the Greek song dwell ia the names nad in the proud 
repetitiou — tlie loving iteration — of the names of the destroyers f 
They arc in every stanza — the lines they lill are the -words of the 
spdl. Drop thcni, and the charm is broken— the singer absurd with 
hu myrtle and a word. Yoa might just aa veil in tranalating into 
ftooUicr language — 

Bcoti whs hM wi' WsUmce bled. 
Scoti whun Bruce lia> anen led, 

omit ■Wallflce and Brace, and give us ' the noble and brave." Elton 
fdt that; and therefore his version has not only bones, which the 
others have, and soul, which they have too, but the soul of the poet 
and the patriot, as it is flung into his exidtinc and threatening song: 
of vengeance, triumph and restoration. For that, and for its generaL 
flow and glow, we pronounce Elton's version, which is free but not 
jwraphrastic, by far the best." 

To some part of this criticism I assent, but not to ail. I agree 
that Sandford's is a noble paraphrase. Deaman's versions have not 
very much to recommenti tncm. Elton's is undoubtedly the best : its 
fault is, that it is sonicwhat too stately both in style and versification. 
The simplicity, the \easy flow and soog-Uke rharactcr of the verses 
sbonld be preserved in tlie translation, if possible. I present my own 
aitteropt with diffidence : — 

With myrtle I shade my falchion-blade 
Like Ariatogiton of old 
And his patriot comrade bold, 
When they made the trrant bleed 
And Athens from thraldom freed, 

Harmodius, our pride, thou haat not died ! 
In the ishmds of the bleat 
In eternal peace and rest 
With Achilles and Tydeus' sou 
Thou dwellest, beloved one 1 

With myrtle I shade ray falchion-blade 
Like 'Aristogiton of old 
And his pat riot comrade bold, 
When Athene's day beheld 
How the tyrant's might they quell'd. 

Hannodius, lays of your country's praise 
For a crown of glory shall be 
To Aristogiton and thee ; 
For yc made the tyrant bleed 
And Athens from thialiiom freed. 

Last I shall present to the reader Sir William Jones' Ode in iinita- 
i ion of Callistratus. The reviewer calls it along leaf of tinsel. I 
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oertainir don^t admire the fin^t line ; yd (on the whole) theie is i 
nock spirit about it as in most of the above tranalations. 

SIK 'WIUXUl JONZS. 

Terdant myrtle's branchy pride 
Shall my biting falchion wreathe : 

Soon shall grace each manly side 
Tubes that speak, and points that breathe. 

Thus, Uarmodius, shone thy blade; 
Thus, Aristoeiton, thine : 

Whose, ■when Britain sighs for aid. 
Whose shall now delay to shine? 

Dearest youths, in islands blest. 
Not, like recreant idlers, dead. 

You ■with fleet Pclides rest. 
And with godlike Diomcd. 

Yerda&t myrtle's branchy pride 
Shall my thirsty blade entwine ; 

Such, Harmodius, deck'd thy side ; 
Such, Aristogiton, tliine. 

They the base Hipparchus slew 
At the feast of Pallas crown'd : 

Gods ! how swift their poniards flew ! 
How the monster tins^ the ground ! 

Then in Athens aU was peace, 
Eoual Liws and hberty ; 

Nurse of uts and age of Greece ! 



APPENDIX VL 

ATHENIAK FESTIVALa 

Xkkophow in his treatise on the Athenian repubhc (ilL 8) li^ 
that there were twice as many festivals at Athens as in any other 
citj^ of Greece. And not only in the number of festivals, but in 
their costliness and spleadour they greatly smpassed all their neidi- 
bours. Were the Athenians more pious tnan the rest of the 
Greeks ? were they more deeply impressed with a sense of religions 
duties ? This was their boast, and there may have been much truth 
in it.' But pietr was not the oijy reason which induced them to 
worship the goda with greater solemnity than others. Lora tit 

(1) Jouptius {cantm Apionem, ii 11,] nri that the LscedirmoniuM mm tlw 
bnTcit of tht Greets, and the .Mhcniaiu th* most pious. That thi- AtbeaUiu 
tbemsclres •honld make it their bout, is not surpristng. Thas, Lycurgw eont. 
I^Ocrat. 149. n\t1o-Tov iin^^^^rt t«»' aAKuv uv^ixuirui' t^ re vp^r lovf 8«0H , 
mvtpAt Ittu Wpi^ tout -yowt &aimt coi wpor rifv warpiSa ^Koriuwf ixmtv. 
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feasting and anmsemcTit bad certainly qui to as much to do ydth. the 
.tter. Of those magniiieciit sacriiicea provided at the public cost 
■r Zens, Athene, ,\jrtetnis, and other of tne tenants of Olinnnas, the 
.thenian multitude partook more largclY than did the divinities 
lemselves ; and if a hecatomh was immolated to the Father of the 
Gods, a considerable nuinher of poor citi/.eiis, who never tasted meat 
at their onimary meala, were sumptuously regaled mthout spending 
an obol of their own money.' When we consider too the intense 
delight which they took ia the shows, games, processions, and dra- 
matic exhibitions, the cost of aJI which was defrayed partly out of the 
public purae, and partly by a few weidthy individuals, can wo wonder 
that the grand festivals, on which these amusements were provided 
gratis for the people, were regarded by them as the brightest days in 
the calendar f Bocfch observes, that tlie celebration of these festival 
in the best times of the Athenian repubho created a profuseness of 
expenditure not inl'erior to that of the most luxurious princes. That 
there was a mixture of gwd and eyil in it, cannot be doubted. The 
dramatic and musical contests were calculated to refine and to elevate 
the national mind ; while, on the other hand, the too frequent reciu"- 
rencc of publio aanusementa and the dissolute character of many of 
them had a tendency to domoraJise and enervate. We have seen 
how Demosthenes' reproves his couutrynicn for their devotion to 
spectacles nnd sacrifices ; how he complains not only of the spirit of 
ialencss wiuch they engendered, but of the loss occasioned to the 
revenue. Plutarch' in his Essay on the Glory of Athens, while ho 
dilates on the grandeur of her tneatrical entertainments, relates the 
opinion cupresscd by a Lucedasmoniim upon the subject — namelv — 
•' that the Athenians made serious matters of trifles and lavishetl on 
the theatre sums sufficient for the equipment of large fleets and 
tiio maintenance of great armies : that, if it were calculated what 
each pky coat them, it would be found they had spent more treasure 
upon Eacchffis and PhsenissBes and Antigones and tTie woes of Medea 

F and Eleetra, than upon wars waged for empire and deliverance from 

I the barbariauB," 

m The following is a list of the principal Athenian festivals which are 

Mbiown to us. We must bear in mind that, besides all these religiwia 

' (I) At Iht tbimktglTitig for the batile of Miralhon, Ave tiurdred Iticls wprc sacri- 
■md to ArtfmU Agrotera : to wlilrh ArisIophEUica jc8tin|?ly alludw, when he make* 
the iatuage.«eller propoie to tacrillce a thousand, if sprats should become cheap, 
(Equilci 660.) 

To A* 'A71MTJPA Mara X'^'Vf vafytjvetTtM 

ai Tpi^ii^sr ti iftyoiati' iitaTuit ToifioXoZ. 

Thin wai an extraordinary number ; but hecatombs were not uncommon, and each 
on an average cost a talent. Bockh B»y» wc may inige of the number of the itreat 
■arrifices at Athens from the f«et, that the money reoeived for skfans in the third 
year of the hundreJ and eleventh 0]yint»iad was more than five Ihousand drachms 
for seTen montba. (Public Economy' of Athens, Transldtion. p. !83.) 

(J) See pnrtirulnrly the third Olyntliiac, this Tranilallon, vol. I. p. 59 : and tbe 
Ani Philippic, ibid. p. CT. (J) Cited by BIJclth, ibid. p. 280. 
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celebrations at home, there were tte Theorioe, or festal misraMl 
Ddos and other places, and those to the great games of 
which were conducted generally with all due pomp and mago' 



Adonia. 

Aglauxia. 

Anacea. 

Audrogeonia. 

Anthesteria. 

Apiituria. 

Arrephoria. 

Asclepiea. 

Bendidea. 

Boedromia. 

Brauronk. 

Cbloea. 

Chronia. 

Cotyttia. 

Delphinia. 

Diasia. 

Diipolia. 

Dionvsia. 

Eleusiniu. 

Elentlieria. 

Ilaloa. 

Hemisea. 



Herffia. 

Heraclea. 

HephKstea. 

Leniea. 

Metageitnia. 

MBEmacteria. 

Munychia. 

Olympia. 

Oschophoria. 

pKoathemea. 

Pandia. 

Pandrosia. 

Pania featum. 

Plynteria. 

Posidonia. 

Proerosta. 

PrtJinethea. 

Pyanepsia. 

Svnwcia. 

lliargelia. 

Thesmophoria. 

Thesea. 



A brief cxpknatioa wiH be given of these, following the alplil'1 
betical order for the sate of convenienoe. 

AJJOHIA. 

The feast of Adonis, celebrated by women only, in the montk 
Jlimycliiou. It lasted for two days. The first was a day of 
moiinung, when they brought images into the streets, representing 
the corpse of Adonis, and uttered the cries and lamentationj 
customary at funerals. The second was a day of rejoicing for the 
supposed restoration of Adonis to life at the entreaty of Venus. The 
mouming for Adonis occurring on the eve of the Sicilian expedition 
was considered an unlucky oraea, as we are informed by Plutarch.' 

These rites, founded on the tale so familiar to all, were brought 
into Greece from Syria or Egypt.' Adonis was the Syrian Thammoi, 
whose worship found its way even to Jerusalem, as we know from the 
prophet Ezckiel, {vm. 14.) '" Then he brought me to the door of the 
gate of the Lord's house which was towards the north ; and behold, 

(I) Plutarch, Ytt. Alclb. IB. ArUtDphalies alludes to the time thing in IM 
(2J See Fubei: on tlie Origin o{ Faeu lAoUtry, Tol. ii. p. 2iS. 
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there sat women weeping for Thammnz." On wliicli are founded 
the beautiful lines of Milton in the ftrat book of Paradise Lost ; 

The love-tale 
InTtctti Slon'i d:iii|;hteri with \&e heat, 
Whose Wanton pasEions in the aacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, wlicn by the vtilon kd 
His eye luivey'd the dark idolatrks 
Of alienated Judab. 

A&LAr&IA. 

A festival in honour of Agiauros (or A^aulos,) daughter of 
Cecrops, who, with her sisters PandrosTa and Erse, was an ohject of 
much veneration at Athena. There are many roinantic legendjs ooa- 
ceming them, which may be read in Ovid and other authors. Oue 
is, that Aglaums threw herself down from the Acropolis in pur- 
suance of aa oracle, which declared that such a sacrifice was neces- 
sary to avert a desolating war from Attica. For this she was 
deified by her countrymen, who assigned for her worship a grotto 
under the rack of the Acropolis, near to the grotto of Pan.^ Here 
the Ephebi took the oath required by law on their arnTuig at 
manhood; to which Demosthenes alludes in the Oration on the 
Embassy, (See the note to this Translation, vol. ii. p. 212.) Axiato- 
phnnes makes his women swear by Aglauros and Pandroaus.* 

ANACEA. 

In honour of the Dioscuri, or Castor and PoUox, who were wor- 
ahippcd at Athens under the name of Anactes, or Anaces,^ The story 
is, that Theseus having carried off Helen, the two brothers led an 
army to Attica and threatened the people with vengeance, but were 
appeased by a timely submission and the restoration of their sister. 
Ttic Athenians, to requite their merciful treatment, granted dime 
liDuoors to the Spartan-bom Twins, and built thAn a temple ucar 

(1) As to tti posttinn, tec Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, chaptec xil, irho 
quotes the loo of EuripLdea, v. 402.— 

w tlaytK SaKrifXara xai 

uu](t0Aeaj )la.KpaZe, 

eraita x^oepu wpo liaWeiiot 

VOM,'. 

Sehomann, de Comltlli, i2i, infen from PausanLas, L IS, that there was another 
temple of Aglaurui in the Agora. 

(2) Lyaiitrata, 139. lliesmophoriaiUiBiF, 933."' 

(S) Pauaaniaa, ii. 22-, x. 38. The title may have denoted no(hin(r more than 
king! or prlnc«». Plutaith however derives it (not improbably) from the old word 
a¥aK6K, carefuii (thus we have avanEn ix^*^ ^^ Hesodotua, i, 2-1), Kings, because 
tliey took ease of their penjile, came at first tn be called nranec. (the old form of 
ariuiTft,} s^ardicM or »uptrintefidant§ ; and the Tyndaridffi took such paioa to 
maintain orderly ditcipllne among their troops in Athens, that they received tlUa 
tnily royal title. Poisibly it may be connected with theii general character of pro- 
tecting divinities, <r«,TSp";r, for as iuch they were worshipped, tspccially by mariners, 
who invoked the Fralrrt H'lo'x, lueida tidrra, to calm the wind and the tempest. 
Other derlvilloni lesi probable arc suggested by Plutaich. tVit. Tfies. 33.) 

VOL. III. X 
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the Acropolis, not far from tliat of :\alQurus. Ilerc, as Polricnus 
relates, (I. 21.) a stTiitagem was practised by Pisistratus, not unlike 
that of liis son Hippias on tJie memorable day of the Panathensci. 
The Atheuians, having been assembled by mm in the Anacetrm, 
deposited their arms : he besaii to address them in a low voice, and 
■was requested to come to the vestibule, where thej could hear him 
Ijetter : Ms friends thea seized the arms, and earned them to the 
grotto of Aglaums. 

JLUDBjOGEOXIA. 

Androgeos, aoa of Minos, having been murdered in Attica, (the 
maimer of his death is variouslj related,) his father made vrar upon 
the Athenians ; who appeased him by an annual tribute of seven 
youths, [ffld instituted games in honour of the deceased. Pansaniw 
d. 1.) tells us there was an altar of Androecas in Phalerum. The 
tale, wliich poets Lave made so fRmiliar, is told at considerable lenirtb 
by Plutarch in liis Life of Theseus. Virgil refers to it brieflv, 
.Eneid, VT. 20.— 

tn forihna letliura Andropeo: turn pendcre ponias 
Cecrapidte juatl (mMeruin !) sepuintk quiilannia 
Corpora nitorum. 



See DiONTSiA. 



AJfTHESrERlA. 
AEATDBIA, 



The gathering of the clans' (for sueli is the meanbg of the word) 
■was an important festival, in which pleasure vras combined with 
business; the political object being, to osccTtoin by means of the 
Phratores, or members of the same clan, ■what children were entitled 
to the rights of citizenshin. It ■was celebrated in the month of 
Pyanepsion, and llistcd for three days. 

On the first day the clansmen met at the house of some opulent 
member, and ■were regaled with a handsome supper. In allusion to 
this, Aristophanes in the Achamians makes Sadocua, the son of 
Sitalces, who had been created an Athenian citizen, express a deaii* 
to cat sausages at the Apaturia.' 

On the second daT there was a pnhlic sacrifice, more especially to 
Jupiter Phratriua anil Pallas. 

On the third day the business commenced. Fathers introduced 
their children who were bom in that year to the members of the 



(II From a in the sente or ujia uid iroT^p. Thus Xennphon dMcrlbet it, Hellcn.. 
i. c. 7, 8. 8, iv oU o* T« wnT^per ta'i ui (uyjeveTf ^itttiat vhtvtv attroTt — Where it is ui**, 
necessary to change ware^er Into ^pciroper with Schncia*^r. The deriratton of ti*; 
word from diroTn. ond the aiipposcd orif^n of the festival in the stratagem 
AlBlanthui, are highly improlialile, (See tlve Arohaolopical Dietionaij-.l Th«' 
Apaturia were celebrated l>y people of Ionic dncent, except those of Eptaeatn ani 
Colophon. (Herodotus, 1. nr.) 

(2) Achamians, 145.— 

o ^' vl4i-. Zv*A$t\faXov iv€iroiljne6u, 
^(>t ^ytit nXAai'-mr if 'AiraTDi'pi'un*. 



IwV 
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daa, in order that they might be entered in the register.' Eacli | 
father took an oat}i on behalf of liis ehild, that fie was a genuine 
bora citizen, and offered the sacrifice of a sheep or a goat. Jf any 
person obiectcd to the child's admission into his clan, he went tlirough M 
the formalitj of removing the viatim from the altar. The objections I 
were then hWd nni decided by the clansmen. An appeal to a jury I 
was allowed on behalf of any one who was rejected. Adopted chil- I 
dren and newly-created citizens were introduced and admitted in like * 
manner. At the close of the proceedings the flesh of the victims, 
together with wine, was partaken of by the members.^ 

AKEHEPHOIUA. 

See ante, page 2iS, note. 

ASCtEPIEA. 

Celebrated on the eighth of Elaphebolion in nonour of .^culapins. 
The God liad a temple at Athens, with beautiful statues and pictures. 
(Pausauias, I. 21.) 

BE^^)TDEA. 

In honour of BendiH, the Thracian Artemis, who liad a tetnpk in 
Pinens. It was celebrated on the twentieth of Thargelion nitli a 
procession and torch-race. 

BOEBROaiA. 

A thanksgivring to Apollo Boedroiiiius, i/ie Succourer. The rite 
itself and also the month Bocdromion probably received their names 
tmia some occasion on which this succour was afforded. Plutarch, 
in his Life of Theseus, traces the origin of the festival to the battle 
fought with the Amazons at Athens ; but be makes no mention of 
Apollo. 

BllACKOKlA. 

A festival of Artemis or Diana, celebrated every fifth year in the 
township of Brauron on the eastern coast of Attica, where, according i 
to an Athenian legend, Iphi^nifl landed on ber return from Tauria, 
and became the priestess of a temple, in which she deposited the 
image of the Tauric Goddess. Pausanias saw a statue, said to be 
a copy of this by Praxiteles, in the Athenian AcropoUs.'' 

The impori.ant part of the Brauroniawas the consecration to Arfcemift 
of yonng girls between five and ten, who went through the strange 
ceremony of creeping on their hands and knees like bears; a rite 
first estftbliabed by way of atonement for the crime of certain youths, 
who had killed a favourite bear of the Goddess. It was couaidered'j 
necessary that every freebum Athenian maiden should iiave rcceivei 

(1) Thw iraa called -ri taaii* at ^puTopuiiv itati)iaritn. Se« Scbiiaiuui, 
Antii|. Jut. Fubl. 20ii. 

I'i) Tbcre are freqaqnl alluiions to llicsc proceedlnics in tlie oratori. See Isaui, 
de Ciron. Hcred. 71. Denuxubcnei, cunt. Lubul. 1313, font. Macart, lOM. 

(3) Havuaniu, i. 23, 33. Euripides, Jphlgeaia in Taum, J44i». 
T -2 
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this consecration, before she could be given in marriage. Hence the I 
represcEtatJTe of the chonis of women in the L^sistrata, recountiiic j 
different epochs of her girUiood, says '^ I 

Ttiea Id my ;elltiw dnis I «ru » bear at the Bnnronta. 

CHLOEA. 

A festival of Ceres, celebrated in ThargeHon, whea the com i 
in the green blade, wlicnce the Goddesa was called Chloc or Verdaat I 
and under that name had a temple erected to her near the Acropolis.'] 

COTYTIIA, 

Koctumal rites of not a very sober character in honour of Cotytto^ I 
tUeThraeianVeaus, They are referred to bj Horace, Epod. XVil.66.J 

Inultus nt til ruerii Cotyttia 
Vulgata, >a<:nini liberi Cupldinia t 

And by Juvenal, n. 92. — 

Cecrnpiim loUtl BaptiE lassaie Cotjtto, '' 
CROJfU. 

The fostiral of Saturn, celebrated on the twelfth of HecatombKul 

as we learn from Demosthenes : (cont. Timocr. 708.) Aristopbanet] 

speaks of it as being old-fashioned : (Nubcs, 398.) There was a joint j 

templs of Saturn and Hhea near that of Jupiter Olympins. (Pi»] 

- saniast 1. 18.) 

DELFHISIA. 

Celebrated ou the sixth day of Munychion in honour of Apoljc J 
Delphinius. The stoiy of Apollo appearing to the Cretan sailors is] 
the shape of a Dolphm is told in Ine Homeric hymn. Hence tiijJ 
Bumame, and hence the ancient Pytho was changed to Delphi The I 
Apollo Delphinius of the Athenians however is to be distinguished J 
from the Apollo Pythius. (Pausanias, 1. 19.) One of the remarkable ' 
tilings in Greek mythology is, the mrmber of titles and charactns 
under which the same Deity was worshipped ; wliich indeed has giTcn 
rise to Tarious theories. As to the position of the Pjthium in tlie 
Agora, see Wordaworth's Athens and Attica, p. 185, 

DiASIA. 

It has already been mentioned (ante, p. 66) that this festiTi], 
which occurred in the month Anthesterion, is not to be eonfoonded 
with tho Pandia. Thucydidea mentions it in connexion with the 
story of Cyloii's conspiracy, (I, 126.) "Cylon" — be says — "con- 
suited the oracle at Delphi, and was told hj the God to seize the 
Athenian Acropolis at tlie greatest festival of Jupiter. Having 

i (1} Aristophanes, Lyslstr. Gil. — 

tirra fiiv Srn ffTSiv* fii9ift iippr^ijiopttvv' 

R^T* ^x^^^^ ^^* xpoKWTOv upXTOr t} Vipav^vioLt . 

' (i) Aii<to;hBn«i, L]r>iitr. 83S, Hence tix>'^'<> Anf"rri><» in Sophoclci, 
l(3{)0i 




receivctl a force from Tlieagenes and prevailed on his friends, wheu 
the Oljmpia of Peloponneaiia came ou, he seixed the Acropolis to 
establish hiraat'lf as tyrant, supposing that this was the greatest 
festival of Jupiter, and that it was suitable to his enterprise, as he had 
been a conqueror at the Olympio games. He never stopped to con- 
sider, nor aid the oracle acckre, vhothor the ereate^t festival in 
Attica or elsewhere was intended. For the Athenians have theur 
Diasia (so they call the greatest festival of Jupiter Milichius) outside 
the city J in which the whole population offer sacrifice, many not with 
yictims, but with cakes' in their country fashion." 

Aristophanes speaks of the Diasia as an occasion of feasting and 
merry-making. (Nubes, 40S, S64.) 

DUPOLIA. 

The history of this is given by Mitchell in a note to the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, v. 984." 

" The Bnphonian festival grew out of the sacrifices in honour of 
the Zens Polieua. In tlie earlier stages of Athenian civilisation the 
nature of the soil and the use which was made of oien for the purposes 
of agriculture required that the utmost care should be taken to keep 
«p so valuable a stock. The life of an ox was accordingly put upon 
the same footing with that of a man; and the altars of Jupiter, beforei 
•which whole hecatombs fell in after-timea, were then satisned with the 
offering of a little salted meat and a few catcs. The first skughtcr 
of an ox was a circumstance to put the whole of the little town of 
Cecropia, as Athena was then called, into a state of unwonted agita- 
tion. It happened durhig the reign of Erechtheus and under par- 
ticular circumstances. The usual sacrifice in honour of the Zeus 
Polieua was taking place in the Acropolis, when an ox accidentaUy 
breaking loose ran towards the offerings and began to make free with 
them. One Thaulon, or, according to Porphyry, the priest of Jupiter 
himself, irritated by this sacrilegious intrusion, struck him dead with 
a blow of his hatchet. A consciousness of legal guilt however 
presently came across him ; he dropped liis hatchet in a fright and 
fled for fiis life. A kw was now passed, that in future this particular 
day of the feast should be called liuphonia, and that certain ceremonies 
should be observed in memorial of the first skughter of an ox. Ac- 
cordingly it became an established custom, that, just as every thing 
was prepared for the usual sacrifice, a number of oxen should be made 
to pass by the altar, and that the one who tasted of the offerings on it 

(1) Caket of doaich made in the t^npt of Tictimi. Such ii tho viplsnitlon of 
0ifiara virixwpta given by the ScliolJastr which Is kdojited by Goellcr and others. 

(2) apxa^a 7e JCut ^(iruAluJil kui TtTTi7Hi' avci^ctTTOr 

The poet here i« itringinjf toRethcj a&rtie of the most antiquated practice* at 
Athent, puttlnj; the Diipolia and Buphonia on a par wlih the cusicm of braiding 
the lioir with golden |;ra»s-hoppcri, ntid vrJth the dilii^'rambic songi of Ccce/das, 
«hic:i wete <iuite out of dace. 
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shonld be put to ickih. The custom further enjoined oertain young 
eirls to brin|r water in vessels for the porpose of sharpening tie 
instroinents of sacrifice, the servants of the God bringing the instru- 
ments thenuelTes. The priest then smote the victiia; but no sooner 
-was the blow struck, than with all the marks of terror in his counte- 
nance he let fall the axe and fled for his life. His accomplices in the 
me&ntiiDC partook, of the victim ; the skin of the animal was sewed 
•up, having previously been filled with hay ; and the party, having 
tied this shapeless moss to a plough, proceeded to justify themselves 
before a mock tribunal appointed for the purpose. The young girls, 
who had furnished the water for shftrpeulng the sacrificial instruments, 
laid the blame upon those who had actually sharpened them ; theso 
transferred it to the slaughterers of the victim, wluk; tlic slaughterers 
referred the guilt to the hatchet itself, which had committed the 
mnrder. lliis kst, having no means of pleading its own cause, was 
condemned as the real murderer, and thrown into the sea." 
He gives references to Suidas, Harpocration, and other authorities. 



The worship of Dionysus or Bacchus — 

Bacchus who first from out the purple gnjfo 
Cruih'd Itk6 aweet poison ol misused vine — 

was popular in most ports of Greece, specially in the Ionian sttiea. 
That it shonld be accompanied with riotous mirth, revelry, mummeries 
and buffoonery, cannot be !i matter of surprise. He was the God 
that gave to mortals a respite from labour, a pleasing oblivion uf 
sorrow ; who put the poor and hmnble, for a time at least, on oa 
eauality with the rich and great, and who deserved the gratitiide of 
all classes of mankind. While to Ceres they were indebted for the 
principal necessaries of life, to Bacchus they owed the chief sooioe 
of its pleasure and joy.' Dissipiit Eum cunii edaces, is a sentiment 
which has been repeated and acted upon in all ages. 

(1) Buiipidn, Bncchs, 274.— 

ivo *it'tpt fti v<«iv*a, 

Tn i' iffTi'v* oyofia d' oiroTfpov ^ijX«i caXci* 
avm tliy iir (npotoiv eKTpt^et j8i|>OTOtit* 
6 A' ^\9fv iwi TafTiiraXov 6 Sc/4tAt]( r^^pc, 
fiirpoov tfypiiv wm^i' cvp« Kafi7i|v»'7NaTC» 
C/vilTotr. o iravei ti>vt Ta\atiri«.povr fiftarow 
\^f|fi ojav irXnatfwiriv u^iT«A(iv pQiiri 
Dirvoc TC, X^l^nv TWf Kaff i^fiipav Rait4dV, 
dtdajiriy, oiiA' i<n' uWo (^dp^aicov jrovwir. 



I V. 416." 



p^i>ov, novparrpd^op dear, 
tffov i' ctr T« TPI* iiXjitov 

oIkov TtpiJ'Ji' aXuxoy. 
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orace's Tcrses (Carm. L 18.) — 

Siceia omnia naai dura. Deiu propotult ; nsqua 
Mnidaces aJtier difl'uglunt RoUcitudineB. 
Quitt pcKt vina gravem luilitiun auE pauperiem crffpatf 
Quis non te potius, Bacche paler, teijue, decens Venus? 

(Cann. HI. 22.)— 

Tu spem rcducis menlitiu» anxiis 
' VircsquCf el addts cornua pauperi. 
Post te Deque iratos trenjenti 
ReKum apkea iieijue milituin arma. 

Or those of Tibollus (T. 7, 41.)— 

Bai^clius el amirtit rcquirm mortalilius affert, 

Crura licet duvo conipede pulsa Honent. 
Non tilii sunt trmteA curse nee luctuK, Oairi, 

Sed choirs et cantu« el levis aplui amur— 

are but the forerunners of Drjden's — 

Bacchus ever faur and youDi; 
Drinking Jnjs did first ordain ; 
Bacchus' blessin]<8 jire a Ireasurei 
Drinking it the Koldicr's pleaiate. 

Rich the treaBure. 

Sweet the pleasure, 
Svreet i& plea.'^ure after pain : 

and himdreds of siinilai effusions. 
Wkeu Caliban says — 

That '& a brave pod and iiears celestial liQQOIr ; 
I will kneel to him — 

lie only docs tliat which the Greeksj or E^ptians, or Fbasnioiaas, , 
or whoever were the first worshippers of Dionysus, did, whea they' 
created for themselves on iina|jiuary Wine-God.' 

A feast of Eacohius was celebrated in very early times in the ntral 
districts of Attica. It was a thanksgiving lor the vintage wMch had 
just been got in. Peasants assembled carrying thyrsi, or poles sur- 
mounted with bunches of vinc-lcnvcs. ■ The goat was sacriticed to 
the God, on wliose tree he committed depredation. A joyful hytiin 
■was siuig round the altar ; this was atterwards esaltea into tha 
dithyramb. There were songs also of a grotesque and ludicrous kind, 
accompanied with dances of the same character. The perfonnera 
■wore masks or smeared their faces with the lees of wine. Who 
could have thought that the glories of the Attic drama, would spring 
from such an origin ? Tlicrc were rude processions and laujiimeries, 
in which the slaves were allowed the same liberties as their masters. 
One part of the diversion was to mouut in a wagon, and assail the 
passers-by with coarse and obscene jests'. Another was tlie Afeo- 
liatmm,^ or dancing on goat-skiits smeared with oil; iu which the 

(1) i'ee Herodotus, 11. 48, 4D, and Milchcira Introductiiin to his edition of lli« 
Frogs oi Arifitopbanes, p. 23, Arc. 

(2) 8.C \a\. ii. p. 51. 
(:ii 8ee AtUiopUaues, Flutui, 1129, and tbeaotet. 
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same laughable wciilents occurred as at our tairs, where people nm 
races in baes. Virgil compares the Attic viiitage-fairs with those d 
ancient Ital,v. (Georgic, II. 3SQ.) 

Non Mliixa ob ealpun Baccho caper omnibui aril 
Ccdlrar, «C vcterus ineunt protcenU ludi : 
PraniiUque ingenlis pagos et compLU circum 
Thet«iJa!t paiiiecti, atque inter pocula Iffitl 
MolUbUB in pratii unctoi salLcre pti utTCs. 
KccDon Aiiaoniit TroJ^ gf^na missa, colon! 
Ver^ibus incomptia ludunt riauqut eoIued, 
Oiaque cortidbu* iumuuE Immnda caralij ; 
Kt te Bacetic vocant per carmiiia isla, libique 
Oacilla ex alti auipenduiit mollia pinu. 

Thia rude Idud of worship, forming the basis of that which was 
adopted in the state religion of Athens, underwent considetaHe 
changes not only by the increased splendour of its ceremonial, but 
by the importation of novel and rnystic rites from ThracCj Phrygin, 
and Egypt. The simple Wine-God was exalted into a greater 
Deity, wno inspired his votaries with a more potent entbnsiaam. 
Such WHS the Dionyaus Zagrcus, a Deity of the Orphic Theologj, 
whose" worship was introduced at Athena by Onomacritus. He ms 
the son of Zeus and Persephone, and reputed to be equal with 
Ins father: mangled and slain by the Titans, he was arterwards 
mysteriously reborn fi?om the Thebaa. Semele. He was associated 
in religions hononia with Ceres and with KJiea; he rceeiTed tie 
Thracian titles of Evius and Sabazius ; he was often identified with 
the Egyptian Osiria, as Ceres was with lais.' His worship tths 
attended with frantic orgies, and with the esciting music of tie 
flute, the drum, and the timbrel : men and women went promis- 
cuously in wild procession, disguised as Satyrs and Nymphs, wearing 
the fawn-skin., and carrying not only the vine-bmnoli, but the oaL 
the pine, the yew, and the ivy.' The Phallus was borne aloft, as the 

II] Pauauiiu, Till. 37. Herodotus, tU. 6. Fabcr'i Origin of Pagan IdoUtrr, ii- 
4fl*. The ancient myth appean to lie adopted by Euripidcj, Bacch«, MS, 5M- 

12) See Mitcliell'a Introduction to the Tmga, pp. 10,82,97. And ai to a Bacciioi. 
the ion of c«i«i, «ee title Eledsikia, 

(3) Euripldti, li-acche, 5D.— 



V, 105, Jcc— 



Tu^wava, Tiar ti jurirpor ifid tf' cvpif/iOTa. 

M Zc/U^Aar rpopoi Orj> 

^fivtrt, fipv£T* x^°*rQ** 

Ka'i Kaxa^aKj^ioiia-&M Apvof 
n c\aTor nXJaionrtt 8:c. 

« • • 

TUK f^tiSeoi T« XprJTcr 



[/JpptfCTOI'* 
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a of fertility.' The hol_v madQess with wiiicL the God inspired 
lowers was believed to be of a prophetical character.' There 
ktcchanolian mysteries commomcated to those who Hkcd to be 
id, which, as it was supposed, had a peculiar efficacy in 
ig the afflicted conacience, and reconciling the guilty morinl 
he offended deities. lu later times the business of impartinc 
nysteries fell, as we hare seen, into the hands of juggiers oad 
ors, wto made a lucrative trade of it.' Tie persons most 
■tdly smitten with the Bacchanalian frenay were, as mi^t be 
ed, the women, who not only found a wonderfnl chann in the 
themselves, but eagerly embraced the opportimity which they 
d of breakiiig from clonie.=itlc seclusion. They probably had 
flflaenoe ia extending the celebration of these Bacchic mysteries, 
appear in the first instance to have met with violent oppoai- 
s we see from the legends of Lycurgus and Pentheus, which 
jrainatiscd with etcat effect by JEschylus and Euripides, The 
in his beautiful play of the BaccliBO describes the deadly 
le between Pentheus and the new Divinity, in which Penthcna, 
I he haa the best of the argument, is crushed by the God's 
}r power. The women are the chief instruments of bis 
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Ufa ^e DuKX'^ avvTorY 
uipaaav ijAvfivtf. 4>p«'7i'wr 
av^^^^r irvtupiari, ^uTpiiv rt 
CW X*'P^ BrfKilkt tiTVJTOV tV' 



'P«at 



^v. S0>5,4S2, SCS, 1055. 

Atheniciu, v. 3Q1. Ailiitophiuies, Achom. 259. 
tfchie, SfiS. 

^afTif 4* o Sai'/juv ode* to 7up liaitxevirii:i.ov 
jcaj Tu fia^iUti fLauTiK'ijv fi:ak\r\y 9%*'' 

oraw 'yap d Gtiiw ^t tu oSiji iWt} iroXirs, 

\4yaiv TO iifXJikOv rovt fit^n^fOTat raiti, 

I ToL ii. p. 94. Grote'i HLatory oT Grocce, i. 35, Sec. Euripidei, Bwchs, 40. 

3et jap iruXiv viffS' ^KfioOttv, xtl fit] ${\tt, 

follovtng linea ho ipeaka more particularly of the mxstertei (471, &c.):— 

tX<* V 0*ntrt¥ T»iffi $in3VViV TIM i' 

ov BifAit unavaai e', itrrt 6' a(i* tiAivai* 
ncrffcvr. 

Al OfVff Of . 
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vengeance ; they to •whose lieentionsness, as Penthens conteniieii, 
the noctumnl rites afforded so daikgerous an eacotiragemcnt.' 

AUnaions to the myths and mysteries of Baccliua abound in tki 
Latin poets : aa Horace, Carm. 1. IS. — 

Non ego te, candide Bostareu, 
InTitnra qiutuun. nee Tuiia obsiu frondibiu 
Sub divum nplau, Sic. 

Cano. IL 19.— 

Bacrlium in rpmotls cannina rapibus 
Vidi doccnlcm, frrcdite poslerit) 

N7inph.uque discentes, et auKI 

Capriptiluro Saiytomtn a«ut»s. 
£voc t reccnto mens trepldat mc(a, 
Plenoqoe Uacchi pectore turbidum 

LaUtor. Evoel p.irce Liber, 
Paree, gravi metuende tbyrso, JSc, 

Cam. m. 25.— 

Quo xne, Bacchr, rapls tui 
Plenum ? 

• • * • 

Non Hccua iii Jugia 
Exsomnis stapet Evias, 
Hebrum pro»piciens, &c. 

'Virgil, _Sneid. IV. 30.— 

SffiTit inops animi, totamque incensa per urbem 
Baccbatur : qnalis commotLs cxcita sacris 
ThyaB, ubi audlto stimulant thetCTicn Baccho 
Urgia, noctamu»quti vocac clainore Clthicroii. 

Compare ^ueid. VIIL 385. Propertiua, IH. 15. — 

Quod luperest vits per te et tua comua vivani, 

Virtutuquo tuae, Bacclie, pueia ferar. 
Dicaizi ego matemos JEtnxo fulmine partus. 

Indies Njracli arma fugata cborlii : 
Veianiimque novA nequicquam in vUe Lycurgum, 

Pbntheos in txiplices funera grata gregcd : 

(1) The followkne is an example, in -which Pentheus decidedly bos the Ih^t of tbf 
ajgiiroent. He says, t. 221.— 

wXaiTTanrx BaKXcicticriir, ^y iv AoCiCiOtt 

Aioirirvav* oirrtr ^crrii Tipimcat xoftott' 

v\riptiT A^ tfiu(7D<r rr fxiaoiaiv eo-raytu 

KpaTrfpQf, uXAnv &* aXAdir* ttr kpnfXiaif 

VTutaaowaff evwatt apirivmit vwt\pmt»f 

tepV'^aatv ju^i* wv di; tAaivaiav ttmoaKoovxt 

rijv i' *A^f>f^o^^Tnv irpotfty' u^civ tow hattx^ov* 

To which the ansver is, v. 314.— 

oifx <* Utovvtrof aiatfrpovKiv awayiCQaat 

TO <r4itpp9¥ttv i¥t4fTi¥ iv T(z iraKr' ati- 
TOUTS tfKOirCiV xi**t' *^' t"? ^* UOKXCI'M*^'^*' 
oi/a' ft ^e crtti^pwv 01/ Ani^tfaptfi3i-wa.t, 

As to the dreadful excesses committed by those who took part in lh« RacdiiB 
mystctic» at Rome, which were at lenpth put down by the Senate, see Livy, xxxiX' 
8, &c. ; Cicero, Dc Legibui, ii. 15. Svo aUo Mitclmirii Introduction to the Ptofb 
pp. 103. IDS, S2S. 
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Curvaque Tyrrhenos (Jelphinum corpora Dautas 

In vada priiiipinc3 desiluisse rate : 
£t tibi per medinTu briieolcnti llumiDe Naxon, 

Unde tuura putaiit Naxia tuiba meruni, 
Candida taxacis oneraio colla corynibi» 

Cinget Basxarlcos Lydia mitia cdiiihs. 
MoUia DLrcKse pulsBbunt tympana Thebae; 

Capiipedeii calanio Panea hiance canent. 

Siepe vagus Liber Famaasi verticB suinmo 
Thyadas effuaia c?antea crlnibua egit. 
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The votaries of Cjbele are called by this poet M/gnades, the 
common title of Bacohanaliana. Ibid. 59. — 

Ubi capita Mnaadea vi jiiciunt heUerigera'. 

Mrs. Hemans expresses her astonisluncnt tbat Bacchus should 
hove been crowned with the ivy : — 

oil, how could fancy croirn wltb iheo 

In ancient days the yod of wine, , 

And bid thee at tlie banquet be 

Companion of tlio vine? 
Thy home, wild plant, is where each sound 

Of revelry hath long been o'er, 
Where lont;'' full notes once peal'd around. 

But now are beard no more. 



lad he been nothing 



the 



than the Wine-God, pei _ 

but there ■were the mystraies 



more 
should have been dispensed with: 
variia olisilafro/idiitis. 

I must return howRTcr to the subject of the Attic Dionysia. 

Acscordipg to the more generally received opinion,* there were font 
Attic festivals in hoaoiir of Bacehns, celebrated in the fonr con- 
secutive raontlis, Posidon, Gainelion, Anthesterion, and Elaphebolion, 
Deeemlwr, Janvaiy, Fchmar^, and March. 

I. The little or rural Dionysia, in the month Posidon. This wm 
celebrated in each of the townsliipa of Attica, under the superin- j 
tendence of the local magistrates. It was the vintage-feast of the 
olden times, with sunh additional amnsements as modem invention 
had introduced; the princijyal of which were scenic or dramatic 
exhibitions. There were provincial theatres at which old pieces were 
performed by BtrolUng^ players. We have seen how Demosthenes 
tannts .^sclunes with playing third parts on the stage at Colyttus. 
(Vol. ii. pp. 72, 90.) while however m the purely nual districts this 
feast retmned for the most part its ancient simplicityj that in the 
PiTEBus, though considered as a rural feast in point of law, was 
celebrated witu as nuich tnafenificence as the city festivals. 

n. The Leua;a, or festival of the wine-press, was solemnized iu the 
month Gameliou, which the ancient loniaiia culled Lenteon. It was 

(1) The point Xi conniderrd to have been Hlabll<hcil by Boclth, in opposition to 
Rtihnlcen's tUeoiy, which was, that the l^nsa and the Anthesteria were tho same. 
Il«fer«ncc to tlic»c aiithorv will be found In the Archaeological Dictionary, titla 
tHonfia, and in Uuttmw'K fln( Eicureui to the Oration againit Midlai, where aom* 
«r the argument; ate briefly atated. 



superintended by tlie King-Archou. There was a grand procession 
to the temple of Lcuicaii Baccliiia, together with dramatic per- 
fonnaucea, aa we have seen by the law cited in the Oration agtns 
Midias. (Aule, p. 67.) This temple stood ia the district calleil 
Limne, or the Marsh, and Hesvcaius tells us that dramas wm 
performed here before the new theatre was built. As this festinl 
occurred at a time of the year when all navigation ■was stopped, the 
spectators 'Wcre almost entirely natives of Attica ; ' and pero^, u 
]mtchell observes, the country people came then to visit their 
friends in the city, iffho returned tlie hospitalities shown them at tkc 
vintage-home.' 

in. The Anthesteriai which occupied three days, from the eleventb 
to the thirteenth of Anthcstcrion, and which, liJce the LeMea, wm 
under the superintendence of the King-Arcbon. This was n festinl 
devoted especially to the tapping and tasting- of the new wine; t« 
which a more serious rite was added, apparently as a corrcctiTeUl 
the gross and sensual tendencies of the former. 

The first day was called Fitkoiijia, or the broaching of the wiM- 
casks. 

The second was called ChoK, or the Cups : tippling was litcmllj 
the order of the day, and drunkenness an act of gratitude to tli« 
God. Prizes were given to those who could dnii the quickest 
and the most.' 

The other sports were of the same character ; this being for fie 
city what the December feast was for the country, a sort of Camiral 
and Saturnalia. On the eve and during the night of this second 
day there were mysteries, celebrated by women only in the temple 
of Bacchus in the Marsh. The wife of the King-Arehon prraiaed 
over them, with the assistance of fourteen women specially oonsfr 
crated to the Go:l. An oath which they took on the occasion B 
preserved in the Oration of Demosthenes against Newra, p. 1371. 

. (I) Ari>Co;lians9, Achtrniiins, 502.— 

itv -jafi /Iff Kai vv¥ bia^aXtX Vi\itav ort 
(tl.«w ff'apawTWt rnv wa\tv Kaltimv XeyM. 
ouTLti faf £(r^£v, o^iri Afivaiyr t' U7WK* 
kavwm ^ivot irnp<i(rii'' ovTt "jup ^opoi 

iVi Introduetion to the Frogi, p. 115. The ume obtetratloti i« indeed eauUr 
applicable to the ensuing festival. 
{3) Ariitophanct, Achamiane, v. 1000.— 

uKotrCTe Xe^' naia fa varpfa roitf x^^ 
vjfciv 4-ff(j Tnv ir(iKir<77ur' or i' u» ln^irf 

Compare v. 120J, 1224. 

From these lines an argument has been derived to prove the identity of the Lena 
and the Anthexleria ; because it is clear from v. 504. thnt the pUy of the Achsrnianj 
■"*• ■<='f"l »' 'he Lena>an fesiival. But we must remcmlKr that Dicaopolii is there 
Hddrestlni; the spectators, and diacussing realities, wlieieas in the other passares 
the action of the play la gains on. The same argument tnight be used to idertUV the 
mial Dlonysia wUh tb« Lenca. See v. 202. 
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The tlini day was named Ck^tri, or Pots ; the reason of which 
Jlitchell expounds :• 

' " The chanM from the last day in Carnival to the first of Lent 
in Roman Catholic couniriea cowlu hardly be more striking than that 
from the first two days to the third of the Anthesteria. If the first 
two belonged to the living, the third, as we collect from a passage 
of Theopompus, preserved by a Schobast on the Fro^, as cicln- 
sively belonged to the dead; and if the people of Attica pampered 
^their own bodies or those of their visitors on the first two days, the 
third called npon them to offer np prayers for the repose of souls 
departed ; the festival itself heanne; the name of Ciy/ri, from the 
pots containing the seeds or shell-fruits which on this solemn 
occasion were offered to Hermes Chthonins." 

IV. The great or city Dionysia, celebrated in the month of 
Elaphebolion, was the most splendid of them all. It was the spring 
of the year ; the seas had again become naTigable ; and a concourse 
of visitors from all parts of Greece was drawn to Athena either 
by business or pleasure or both. A grand procession in honour of 
Bacchus, choruses of dancers and musicians, and dramatic per- 
formances in the theatre, were the principal of the appointed 
solemnities, The new tragedies and comedies were now Brought 
out, exciting the most eager competition for victory and an intense 
interest among the audience. The chief Archon presided, and 
distributed the prizes. It was upon this occasion that Demosthenes 
•was to bo crowned in the theatre under the decree of Ctesiphon. 
It was upon this that he officiated as Choragus, when be was 
insulted by Midias. Besides these grander exhibitions conducted 
under state regolations, there were others equally attractive to a 
different class of spectators, to the great rabble of boys, slaves, and 
miscellaneous multitudes that were gathered in the town. Athens 
was indeed a vast fair ; the best idea of which is to he gathered 
from the hvcly descriptions of such writers as Mitchell and Becker. 
An extract from the Chariclcs, Scene X, will conclude the present 
subject: — 

" Innumerable guests had poured in to the scene of the festival 
from all the regions of Greece ; every house was kept open for the 
I reception of distant friends ; every tavern was too small to accommo- 
■ date its crowd of visitors. Many had even erected booths in tlie 
streets and public places, intending to turn the festival to profit ; 
for, besides the sight-seers and pleasure-hunters, a mass of the 
lower classes had come in the hopes of picking up something 
among such a, confluence of idlers. Retail dealers ot all descrip* 
tionacad arrived : bevies of Corinthian beauties, jugglers and 

(I) Introdurtsnn to the Frogi, p. 117. It jippean that ramie dramiu vrcra st 
tliiiei prrloimcd on this day; upon which tliia Ingcnioui wciter (in t. o.) lias ■ long 
dtscuMlon, to irbioli I muil nftt the Kikd«r, Compue theScliollut and iiolef on th« 
Frogi, 21(1. 
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BtroUiug motuitclianks laden wlUi the &pparatus of their art aud Ik 
decoratioos of thoir booths : all were read;y to devote their uimoii 
exertions to the aiuusement of the public aod the repleoiahaBit T 
their own purses. 

• « « « « 

" The Dionysia had begun, and pleasure -was the sole pursuit of i 
through the llTe-long duy. Strangers and citizens paraded 
streets in holiday attire, nith garLuidB on theii brows ; altars 
HermjB were wre^ithed with clwplets : aad in every thorough 
stood huge bowls filled with the gift of the God, invitiiig all : 
liked to iink to their very hearts' content. 

" EFerywhere peals of loud laugbter and boisterous tuirtfa ! 
tlm ear ; nought was to be seen but troops of merry-makers, ( 
reckless swarms of comasta:, impudently caricaturing the pomp uil 
ceremony of the festal procession. 

" But the most curious sight of all was the mob that beset lis 
theatre. Since early dawn the seats had been crammeJ vriti 
spectators, who attentively followed the solemn contest of ik 
tragedians, previous to being diverted a little later by the more 
lively fare of tlic comedians. From time to time stormy rcrands 
of cneering and applause burst from the serried mass ; while il 
intervals might also be heard a sluill whistling, directed at a 
obnoxions passage in the play or the bad penormance of gone 
actor, or jwrcliancc meant for stirae one among the audience. 

" Outside the theatre also sight-seers of more humble pretensioiv 
found abundant materials for nmuscmcnt. Here a puppet-man bail 
set Tip his little theatre, and ^v^th practised hand gmded the liid- 
den strings that set in motion pigmy fignres, which performed the 
most grotesque antics to tlie intense delight of the children asd 
nurses standing round. Elsewhere a Thessahan exhibited tht 
dexterity of two damsels, who with the most infinite coolness and 
agihty made surprising leaps amidst sharp sword-bladcs stni 
uprignt in the ground, threw somersaults, or sitting down uprn » 
potter's wheel in rapid motion read and wrote with ease ; whilst the 
man himselt' from time to time opened his month wide and let flj * 
stream of sparks among the horrified spectators, or with apparent 
diiicolty gulped down swords and daggers. Not far off a jng^ 
had pitched his tent, taking the prudent precaution of placing 
projecting barriers to keen over-ctmous observers from his apporate* 
table. Simple rustics and fishermen beheld with wonderment, how 
at first the pebbles lay one under each of the mysterious cups, then 
all axe under one, after wiiich tbey all vanished, finally rcappeariiie 
out of the conjuror's mouth. But when, after causing them to dis- 
appear a second time, he finally drew them all three out of the nose 
ana ears of the nejirest spectator, several of them scratched their 
heads as not knowing what to make of it, and one plain countiynuui 
shaking his head said to his neighbour, ' 1 say, if this chap come nett 
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ny farm, then good bye to goods and gear.' But the heartiest 
Boghter -was heard round the booth of a man who was exhibiting 
It number of trained monkeys, dressed in motley suits, ■with mnau 
before their faces, and wluch performed elaborate dances like 80 
pnony well-behaved human beings. The trainer's switch kept them 
i long while in order, and his man was just collecting the small 
Bopper coins from the bystanders, when a wag amused himself with 
Hhrowinc some miis among the dancers, who in a twinkling, forgetful 
tlike of all propriety ana the parts they played, made a descent on 
the prey and began scratching juid biting eacli other for ihe posses- 
non of it, to tiie great nninsenient of the spectators. The confusion 
trhich ensued was a tine opportunity for the thieves and cut-purses, 
who were following ( lieir calling in great force and le'S'ying contri- 
Kitions on the crowd or at the tables of the pedlars, where all sorts 
Bf "wares, clothes, and ornaments, both false and genuine, were dis- 
played for sale. Not a few of the purcha.'iers, when they came to pay, 
bund themselves to be minus girdle and pnrae ; hut it was Dionysia 
time, and so nobody was disconcerted by such occnirencea." 

£JL£U6I.MA. 

, DemetcT or Ceres, the Goddess of the earth and the cornfield, wbb 
tiie object of a very andcnt worship at Elcusis in Attica, founded 
ILpon Tier own personal \'isit to that country after the loss of her 
daughter Persepnone or Proserpine. Who has not beard of the rape 
of Proscrjiine by tlie Stygian ting ? Those who have not read about 
it in Ovia or Claudian, may have read the poem of Bnjry Cornwall 
Homer's hymn to Ceres shows how the Goddess, inconsolable for the 
bss of her daughter, wandered over the earth till she crnne to 
EIcQsis, where imder the diaguise of an old woman she was received 
into the house of Celens, king of the country, and becwne the nurse 
Df his sou Pcniophoon ; she refused for a long tune cither to talk or 
to taste food, and it was only the merry and playful bunionr of the 
mud-servant lumbe that roused her from her deep dejection. She 
became fondly attached to the child, and would have made him 
inunortd, but for the unfortunat^e cariosity of his mother Metanira, 
^hich led to a diseovery of their celestial visiter, who then ordered 
liiat 0, temple should be erected to her upon a spot near the fountain 
CaUichoms, where she hiid first rested from her fatigue. There she 
took up her abode for a ye^r, stiU sorrowing for her daughter, and 
inflicting the curse of stcribty upon the whole earth, until at length 
Jupiter made with her that solemn compact, by wliich Proserpme 
▼as to he restored to her society for sue months of the year, spending 
the other six with her infernal consort. No sooner was the wrath 
«f the Earth-Goddess appeased, than the curse of barrenness was 
temoved, and the Rharian plain, then first teeming with Cereal 
.prodace, became celebrated fur its fertility. To conunemorate these 
^ventSj and evince her gratitude towards those wha had hospitably 
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received her in her distress, Ceres condescended to estahlisli 
own religions woiship in the country, of whicli she constituted ( 
liimaelf, together with Triptolcmiis, Diocles, and Eumolpns, 
interpreter. They were the founders of priestly families, in Thoa J 
the superintendence of her worship remained long hereditary. " 
most iiistttiguishcd of these in. the tistoncal timc-s were the'Eu 
pidffi, from whom was always cbosen the Hierophant, or high-pricstti 
the mysteries : and who performed ©tier religions duties mddii 
have alrcwJy had occasion to notice. (Ante, p. liS.) TriptdeniB 
according to iinother Jegtrnd, was tanght the art of sowing^a 
ploughing ay Ceres, which he communicated to the world. Bei 
the unci puer momirator aratri of Virgil ; in Ovid he is the duU 
whom Ceres nurses.' 

The worship of Ceres, thus founded at Elensa in. very early tines, 
afterwords, ■when all the Attic stiite3 were united under one goreni- 
ment, was adopted by the Athenians and became a part of the state 
religion. The Eleusinians, acknowledging their political dependesK 
on Athens, retained by express stipulation, (as Pausonins tells w, I- 
38.) the conduct of a worship wliieh had been specially revealed ani 
entrusted to them: and this in course of time, under the management 
of their priests, and with the sanction and aid of the Athenian stat«, 
was expanded, into the Festival and Myateries whose fame is world- 
wide, aud which have made the name of Eleusis nearly as celebrated 
as that of Athens herself : Eleusina tanetam illam et au^uslam, 
Ub[ inlllintiiT gentei orarum oltimB. 

The festival of the Mysteries, as it was celebrated in the historiol 
period of the Athenian repubUe, and indeed for many centuries natil 
its final abolition, is to be regarded in two points of view. In itt 
external form it was a commcmoratiou of the sorrow and subsequent 
gladness of Ceres, and a great part of the ceremonies had reference 
more or less direct to the events of the ancient legend. But there 
was a secret as well as a public worship. Upon, the ccremooial 
lianded down from the primitive times there were engrafted mysteri- 
ons rites and revelations, wliichwere supposed to exercise a reugiooi 
influence upon the mind, and one of a more salutary kind than the 
Bacchic mysteries. These were imparted to the communicants npou 
certain conditions, one of which was secrecy. What their nature and 

(1) Compure Apollodorns, 1. S. Cnlllmairliui, Hymn, in Cerereni. OTid'i Futi, 
St. 435, isc. rilodorus ▼. 4, 5, 68. The legends concerning Cerea were nuny ind 
varioui. Tliat the ^vei of com and biead should be worihipped as the ta>T«itnu 
of Uws snil cirllizatioQ (^eiriio^opot) la not torprisini;. She nas identified ilM with 
I«l«, Rhea, and other divinities, Herodotg", ii. 59. Euripides, Helena, iMl. 
Blodonia, i. ]3, 14, 19; v. G9. Pautaniiu, riti. 35; ix. 25. Stiabo, iv. 199, citio; 
Artemidorus, -who mcntionj an island near BriUin (lions probably), where Iha» 
va< a tromhip similar to that of Ceres and her daughter in Samothisce. See Fafeer'* 
Origin of Pagan Idulatry, iii. pp. 27, 101, ITO. A« to the story of Ceica beinf enter- 
tained bj Phjtalus, founder of the prieitljr family of the Phjtalida, »ee P»u«ajiu». 
i. 37, Crryx, pragrenitor of the Cerjcet, vu, according to one legend, a MO af 
Eumolpui. (Ibid. 38.) 
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haractcr were — ^whether they liad any reference to the doctriue of a 
uture state — whether they taught auy higher and purer notions of 
he Deity or of human duty than what was to be foimd in the i)Bgan 
jythologT — whether they were imported from Egypt or eJsewhcre, 
jr -whether they were of Greek origin, pud at wJmt particular time 
they were introduced — all these matters have heen the subject of 

onous conjecture and controversy. And the point cannot be folly 

Iccided.^ 

(1) %Vnrliiirton in his Divine Legation or Moseb, iaoi. li. section 4, haa colkcled 
m immense Ti umber of authoritiei »]>i>d the Mutiject : but t)]«y arR far froci aup- 
lorting h]s thcrury that '"the MyRta^ii^ue taujjht that Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, 
^enus, MatT. and the whole rabble of licentious Deitiea. were only dead mcrtalt, — 
tie errors of Holytheism wore decetrted, snd the doctrine of the Unity taught anil 
ixplained in the Mysteries." It is indeed of itself hij^hly improbable, that the 
priests of the Deities, -vrho officiated at the public 'H'or:ihl]^ ithould declare in 
ptivate to a large body of the vonthipper!), that the whale thing was a sham 
ind a falsehood. Such a syitein of double dealing could not have been carried 
very long. Warburtoit perceived this dilBculty, and tries to avoid it by 
[u^esting '*that the discovery of this Supreme Cause they made consistent with 
aie notion of local tutelary Deities, beinga superior to men and inferior to God, and 
^ blm set over the several parts of his creation.'* But the question Iniinediatvly 
Iccura — who were these tutelary DeitiesT "Was Ceres otief or was Pallas one? Not 
pcrording to Waiburton ; for they were but dead mortals : and therefore, unless the 
Viesta adapted a new nomenclature in their Ihcolog]', of ^vhich there is no evidence, 
liey would not have satislled even the votaries of this more rellned polytheism. 

Ihe theory regpocting tlie sixth Book of Virgil's j-Hneid that " the descent of his 
lero into thu infemal rcRions wna a figurative deicriptloh of an initiation, atid par- 
icularly a very exact picture of the tipcctacles In the Eleusinian Mysteries," has 
keen successfully demolished by Gibbon. Sec his Crilical Observations on the sixth 
£ncid, pnbli&hed in the i^ccond volume of his misceUaneoua works. Touching the 
lubject of the My»tetie8 he observes (p. SCO): — 

' But our curiosity Is yet unsatisfied; we would press forward Into Ihe lancluary. 
ind ore eager to learn what was the secret which was revealed to the initiated and 
bo thf^m alone. Many of the profane, possessed of leisure and ingenuity, have tried 
10 Kueas wliat has been so it-liginusly concealed. The secret of each is curious and 
lliiioaophical -, for, as soon as we stteirpt this inquiry, the honour of the mysteries 
econics our own. 1 too could frame an hypothesis, as plausible perhaps and as un- 
bcrtain aa any of theirs, did I not feel myself checked by the apprehension of dis- 
Bovering what never existed. I admire the dtsrietion of the initiated : but th« best 
lecurity for discretion is, the vanity of concealinfr that we have nolh ng to reveal." 

If the secret was, that there was nu secret, this could liEtrdly have prevented its 
being betrayed, one would imagine. 
Faber, In his learned and interesting work on the Origin of Pagan Idolatrjr, while 
s rejects Warburton's theory respecting the Mysteries, adopts one conaonniit to lUs 

Kn views of Tagjin worship. His main position is that the polytheism of the 
ntiles was a corruption of the true religion derived from the patriarchal ages ; that 
1 their Tnythological systems, though varying in form, liad the «ame oripn and tlte 
lame meaning ; their Gods, under different names, were really thi> same, all resolving 
themselves into a single God, who was esteemed the great father, their Goddesses 
Jiitewise into one Goddess, wlio was the great mother ; these two beings ultimately 
appearing as a sole divinity pnrtalting of both soxes, who was the parent of the 
universe. The great compound Deity however, whom they thus worshtpped, waa not 
the true God, but only the hermaphrodilic conjunction of the human parents of mui~ 
kind, Adam and Eve, or these Urst parents rcsuicttatrd after the deluge in Noah and 
lis wife. Tlicy were the regents of the mundane ship, niHronomically worshipped 
in conjunction with the sun and moon, and materially idenlidpd with thewholc frame 
Of nature. In accordance with tlicac views, which are elaborately act forth and dis- 
«o*s«d in three quarto volumes, he propounds his own theory of the Mysterien— in 
vlllch term he couiprehcnds all mysteries, whether Eleusinian, Curetir, Cabiric, 
JJnjidic, or any other ; for alt in his view were substantially the same. The following 
•xtraotstalteniyomval.iil.p.lli.eivethc pith of his theory' : the argument is pursued 
JU peal length in the whale of the same ehapt?l. 

VOL. III. V t" ^ 




The Atbettians took the utmost care, by severe laws and rajjalations, 
to prcveut. ihe disclosure of tlui solemn secrets ; and public opinion 
lent its :ud for the same purfiose. Any profamition of ihr-m wk$ a 
liigh inisilemeauour, triable oniy before a jury of the initiated. It 
nearly cost Jilscbjlus bis life, that he was thought to have spoken of 
them in his pLiys : be wiis acquitted by the Arcopocus, on gi^'Ulg 
proof that ho was never iuitiatcd. One of the cliarges againS 
AlcibiiiJjs, which led to such aerious conaeqaences to Athens, wvs, 
that he had revealed the Eleusinian mysteries and held mock-ceJebn- 
tious of them at private bouses.' Such couduet would be s for 
greater shock to Qreaian sentiment than a betrayal of the secrets of 
freemasonry woidd be in England, The feelmg is expressed br 
Horace. Carm. III. 3.* 

Ell ct fldcli lutn silentio 
M.'rcff*. Vctabo. qui Cereris titicrum 
Vulgfirit aroaniB, sub Udcm 
Sit trabibua fxsi^leiDVc mecum 
Solvai pliwelon. 

The Mysteries were sacred not only to Ceres but to Proserpinr, 
The two Goddesses were associated as "their common guardiaua.' Yet 
there was u division of them into the Greater and the Lesser; the 
one more strictly belonging to Ceres, the other to her daughter. 
The Lesser were celebrated m the month of Anthesterion at Agr» on 
the llissus, and were a sort of preparation for the Greater, to whick 

" ks the prlncipil hero-fjod into -whom all IHe otlieri were thoufilkt flnally to re»lTr 
themselves vr^ cIk- great Titltcr Noahp viewed as a reappearance of the ffnal fathc 
Adam, thu My.iteriei exhibit d in a >ort or pantaml'Ke the mingled furtuiiei uf cboie 
two primeval char»ctiT». Tliey dUplayeJ the lapje of the loul from oriipial 
pnrlty into a slati ofdarlcnesi. oonfu'iioii, and if^norance. TlKy nifectcd lo tnwhllie 
Initiated how ihey inli(ht etiierije from ihii itatc, how they might recover what hid 
been lo»i. how Ibt^y iiil;ht exchange tlartcneaf for illumination, how thsy might pa*» 
from the gloOMi of error int i th- S|ilendid br(ghtncii» of a regained Paradi-e. ThfT 
cUlmed to eonfir upon the epopt* thi gloious privilege uf leeing things cli ir 
wbereu before they were nound.-rhig in a mrb dcbaos uf error and misapprchrp , - 

"Paraili*e howL-ver was b licved, riahtly CI tliinlt) believeri, to hove coui'ii'l 
geograpliically w.lh mount .\rarat ; so that therenovate'd world commenced frcin itit 
very spot whi;rs the old world had begun ; tlie leniiid pairiarrh and his three soiH 
were manifested in the solf-^aine region whore the first patriarch and hi* three Jon* 
had appeared : onri as the country of Ararat comprehended the site of Eden. Brhen 
the in»riners of tlie arlc quitted their gloomy conllnemcni, they literally puted from 
the dark womb of thsir great mother into Parsdi^itcal light and oecuriiy Tli» 
Mysteries therefore described the great father as being either shut up in sn ark »nd 
«et afloat tin the Burfaee nf the water, or as Iwing inclosed within some one of tiif 
many symboU of the diiuvlan uhlp. They represented him an remaining in tliu 
state of conflnaraeni eitner during a n:itural year, or during the mystical great yejtf 
of the gods, or during a single day Yiewed as a type of a year. And they exhiblud 
him as at len^h quitting his prison, and returning once more to tlie li_-lif of heaveo." 

(1) Tliueydides, vi. 2B, &c. Andwides, de Mysteriiii, ii. 2S. Ed Bcklier. ThU 
Oration U iii9inicti»e on the law touching these raatlcrs. The oritur hiinielf, on lii» 
return to Athens after the expulsion of the tyrants, was tried for prnfiinatton of slj« 
Mysteriss, and acquitted. See Warbtuton, I. c, pp. M5, 20B. MdobeU's lutroductua 
to the Pro'.{», iiH. kfoier and Scliominn, Att. Proc. (iC, I:1S. 

(21 Gibbon argue <, liow iraprutiablo it .«j» that Virgil, even if he had ticen initialed^ 
wonid have incurred thi cenmct >( n'* fiteud Horace by repealing the cecrvl. 

(3)T«ecw. AiidtKides, ItMd. if, 1 13. 
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admission might be obtained in the following year.' Shwes were 
excluded ; but citizeais of any Greek state, not being of disreputuble 
character, might, on t:di:in|e; the required oath of Becrecjj be initialed. 
In later times it was thrown 0])en to all the world. ^ 

The Great Mysteries were celebrated in Boedronu'on (August), 
lastiuf; nine days, from the loth to the i'id. The first day was callod 
the CongreiTatioii,^ hecaiise tlie Mj-sts, or personii.wlio had received 
preparatory initiation, assembled at Athens. The second was called 
Mgstt to the sea* hecau&o they wont down to the sea-side to imdei-go 
parifioation. The third was a day of fasting, on the evening of which 
they ate cakes of barley from the llharion plain. On the fourth day 
the sacred basket,* containing poppy and pomegranate seeds, was 
drawn by oxen in a wagon, after which women followed carrying little 
caskets, iaeita sacra cisUirnm.'' (Apnleius, Metani. Ill ) The poppy, 
nerfale papamr, was sacred to Cures, beraiwe she had eaten oJ' it for 
oblivion of her grief; (Scrvius, ad Virg. Gcorg. 21'2. Ovid's Fasti, 
rV. 511 ;) the pomegranate, because (according to the Homeric 
hymn, 375,) the eating of a grain had prevented the entire scparalion 
of Proserpine from Pluto. On the evening of the fifth day they 
marched to the temple at Elenais by torch-light ; the torch-bearer, 
who led the procession, was .symbolical of Hccntc leading Ceres in 
search of her daughter.' On the sixth day there was a grand pro- 

(1) W«jbur'on. ibid. 178, 170. He cites a fragment of Euri])iclo» containing an 
elegam compariuin : — 

vnvot T'> juiNprV ToTr &nvnTeu /jiiff-riffi^a. 

(3) Rprcnles uru said to have 1ieen ilie tTT't stranger adtnitted td InStiatlaa : to 
which there in an alluaion in the Hereulei Furena of Euripidea, v. 013 : — 

8re Warburton, ibid. pp. 173, 174, 221, 226. ^i^ 'Kiwiiut. 

(5) The (lay waa cailttl •laKntiov Ktitfj^nv. {iS "Wui* m'ttraL 

(6) Thc»e, accoTdinp to Pnber. were fmblematie of the art, of whicli Ccre»i llku 
{^bele and Isia, wai a perscniBcailon I lie conteiua of tlie cinla-, according lo 
Clemens Alexandriim*, were ri-rtain C'.niral pjTarat4ii. calit s fiirired so a& to exhibit 
the iieniblance of navels. pomeirrnnFilca, and the hieroglyphic of the fetnaJe prtneipl*. 
(Origin of Pa^rait Idolatry, iii. 1^0.) 

(7) Sophoclea tefexs lo the ton lioa in QCdip. Culon. v. 10«S. — 

ov IJoiMoi atfjva Tttfij- 

vuvrrof T*A»i 

tf»aT0iO'iv, w» Nni XPV^^ 

irpuffiroXwv ty^oAiridui'. 

Canpac OTld'a Faatl, Iv. 473 — 

Illic arrendit Kcninas pro lampade pinuB : 

Hinc Ceteris aaerii nunc quoque lada datlir. 
QjtudUn, de Baptu Pro-erpinie, »iib Init:— 

J.-im mihi cernuntur trepidU dclubra mcvcn 

Si-dibuK. et cJarani dUpergcre ruhniita liicem, 

Aiiv'etituiH tcslata Dei. Jam niajsmis ub imls 

Aiiditur r emlim terrin, tonip.iimijuo reinupt 

Cecrapiuiti; >aiictaM|UC facn attollit l'>lcua|a; 

AnRues Tiiptol' mi siridui.l, el squuinca curvta 

Colla levant nttrila )iigi«— 

Ecce procul teinat Uecate varisU iifuni 

Eioiitur. 

d2 
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cession alonij the sacred rofid with loud and joyous shoats of lacctnis, 
lacchus, which were continually repeated by an immense crowd nntil 
thej arrived at Eleusis. Hence tne day itself was named lacchus, 
and a statue of lacchus with a torch in hia hand and a inTTtle gailand 
(who he was, we shall see presently) was carried from the temple of 
Ceres. (Pausanias, I. 2.) On the ni^ht of this day the persons duly 
(qualified were initiated into the awful Mysteries in the Eleusiniaii 
temple,' and were then called EpoptEC, from their being admitted to 
a full inspection of the arcana. On the serenth day they returned 
to Athona ; and, as if to make amends for the serious and Bolema 
devolions of the night, a licence was given for all kinds of jesting and 
joking. The object, as we arc told, was, to commemorate the jests 
of lambc: hut tne Attic ladies did not content themselves with soch 
sportive hntnmir aa served to beguile the priefs of Ceres. At » 
bridge over the Cephisus, where they stoppeato rest, it was the cus- 
tom to assaU one another with the snnie coarse ribaldry as the 
Bacclianalians did from their carts at the rural Dionysia. Tne eighth 
was an additional day allowed for initiation, and was called Epidaniia 
in honour of Escnlapius, who, having come too late, had this special 
day assigned for him. (Pausanm, II. 26.) The lost day was called 
FlemocAo/r, from a ceremony of emptying two bowls, wliich perhaps 
concluded the whole aStait. '(Athcmcus, XI. 496.) 

But who or what was the lacchus ? At first, nothing more thaa 
tlie mystical cry of tha worshippers, derived from the word io;p|. 
Afterwards it came to be personifled, aud a new mythical personage 
arose — lacchus a son of Ceres, who in process of time was confounded 
also with the Bacchic Deity.' Cicero distinguishes them in his 
treatise Be Nalurd Deoniiii (II. 24.) "Hinc Liljer etiam : hunc dico 
Libermn Scmele uatum, non. earn quem nostri majores anguste 
sancteque Libemm cum Ccrcre efc Liberii consecravcrunt ; quod 
quale sit, ex mysteriis intellig^ potest. Sed quod ei nobis uatos 
hbcroa appellamua, idcirco Ccrcre nati nominati sunt Liber et LTbert: 
quod in Libera servant, Libero non item." VThsA, the original lacohas 
however was, appears from the marvellous story rekted by Hcrodotia 
in his eighth book, which I give in his own words : ' 

" Dica;us, an Athenian, wiio was at this time in exile and in high 

(1) The temple i« reprefentcd by Sttato as helng of equal capacitx trith one of the 
Street theatres of Greece: its interior sacelluin he calls a inyBtic cell or cavrra 
(^miTiiiui aiiiov, ii. nas.) Vilniviua aasurca uj that It was of eoormouii ma|;Ditudc, 
ami that it vas originally built 'mthout cxIeToal columns, jo that it« Bides mu<t 
liavB presented the aspect of ileajl walla in the «atne manner aa the old tcmplu of 
Egypt. Aristirtes confirms the retcmljlance, observing that the whole of the 
njiaciDiiB interior wa& corapveiiL^ndcd witliin one house or externa] vail, as irere tho 
temvlei of £j;;ypt and Baiiylonia, and n still are the templet of Hindoatan and tbe 
Ea«t." Fiber, (Origin of Pnpan Idnlatrj", vol. ill. p. 270.) Ho conclude* tliat it WM 
constructed like the Labyrinths, with winding? passages, by which, the aspirants for 
ijiitiatian were conducted through darkness into light. 

12) Grote'a History of Greece, 1. 49. Mitcheli'i Introduction to the Frof^f, p. M. 

(3) C. OS. Compare Aristophanes, Bana, 209, 311, 31», SS'i, »nd MilcbcU'< 
noic*. ' 
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esteem "with tie Medes, statcii that, when tho army of Xerxes was 
ravagicp^ Att-ica, then entirely deserted bj the Athenians, he happened 
to be witli Demnratus the LarcdcEraonian in the Thriasian phuu, and 
he saw a cloud of dust advancing from Elensia, like the dust of about 
thirty thousand men : while tiiey were wondering by what people the 
diiat could be raaaed, they suddenly heard a voice, and it seemed, to 
him that it was the cry of the mystic lacchus : Demaratus, being 
ignorant of the Eleusinian rites, asked Mm what the sound meant, 
and he replied — •Demaiatug, 1 am sure that some grctA disaster will 
bcf'd the kiug's army. For it is plain, since Attica is deserted by 
her population, that the voico is a s.upcmatxiral one, coming from 
Eleusis to avenge the Athcniana and their aUies. And, should it roll 
oa for Peloponnesus, there will be danger for the king and his army 
on the continent : hut, if it turn towards Ibe fleet at Salamis, the 
kinp; will be in danijer of losing his naval force. This festival is 
celebrated by the Athenians every year in honour of the Mother and 
her Child, and any one of tham or of the other Greeks that chooses 
13 initiated : and the voice which you hear is their shout of lacchus 
at tliis festivaL' To which Demaratus answered — ' Keep silence and 
tell no other person what you have said. For, should these words be 
Carried to the king, you will lose your head; and neither I nor any 
one else will be able to save yon. But keep quiet. As for this army, 
the Gods will look to it.' — Such was his counsel. And now, instead 
of the dust and the voice, there appeared a nubilous vapour, which 
mounting upward moved on towards Salamis in the direction of the 
Greek armament : and so they knew that the navy of Xerxes would 
be dcstroved." 

Mitcheli's remarks upon this subject in his Introduction to the 
Froffs (page 10) are worthy of our attention -. 

"The Grecian Demeter appears, and not merely in poetry, aa the 
mother of two children, the one representative of the joyous, tlie 
other of the mournful jraiciple of nature ; the first hanging at a 
maternal breast awoLa with the fuU tide of life, and drinking larcelj 
at its fount ; the latter lost for a time to that mother's love, buried in 
the deptha of earth, and consequently an object to her of deep solici- 
tude and aniiety. The mourmnl principle has long been, or rather 
ought to have been long known to us under tho name of Persephone : 
— how long is the joyous one of lacchns to be confounded with the 
name of a Deity with whom he originally had nothing ui common, and 
from whom, if we wish to have correct notions of antiquity in general 

i and of the pnjceedings of Aristophanes in the following dramo. in 

j particular, wc must Icam io separate him wide as the poles apart ? 

I "But the case of a double principle, a joyous and mournful one, did 
not end in Greece with the mere external clian^-s of nature! Tho 
inner world of man was found to have its variations as well as the 

I outward frame of nature round him. The being, ]a<e so gay, sud- 
denly droops, and medical skill cannot tell why. Dreadfiu virions 
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hann't fai? coach ; and the earth, which hud fostered fairo as a mo 
now borrows s fur; form, and seems aasjoos to shake him ftvm 1 
bosom. What has occasioned this dreadfdl daage ;' The at 
guOt is at ha heart ; the wrath of an arenging' power has 
awakened ; and are there no means, the sufferer asks himg'K, 
appeasing an oflFended Deity, or will another life continue the U 
which have so terribly begun in this? The Bemg, who framed tie' 
heart to ask these questions of itself, did not leave them to be asked 
in vain even in the heathen world, at all events in that portion of it 
with whir-h we are best acquainted ; and the three ima^inaiy Datia, 
wliom Attic poets introduced to explain the chants of the exten " 
world, Attic priests, called in to satisfy the more fearful maladies - 
the moral world. Leaving it to other writers to describe^ 
minately the nine days' ntes and ceremonies which tookl 
annually at Athens or at Eleusis for this pnrpoM, we cont 
selves with ohserring generally, that those of tne first five were ! 
as a soul Oi at ease and anxious to reconcile itself with an i 
Deity found to be the best adapted to the purpose — ^fasting, t 
:«id prayer — lustral rites by tire and water, unn it may be, confeasian 
of sins. £at the sixth day arrives, and oil is changea : the expiatory 
rites are over ; the load oi' present guilt and sorrow b removed— dx 
glad name of lacchus resounds from mouth to mouth — the joyoos 
procession is formed, which with the image of lacchns preoediiig 
transports so large a body of worshippers from Athens to Eleusis ; 
feast and dance consuming the hours there till night arrives, and 
solemn revelations assure the listeners not only that sins dulv expiatai 
are forgiven, but that a new life and hajipier scenes await the departs^ 
good, and that consequently, whether death or a future and etaniii 
life arc in their thoughts, those thoughts might rest in peace ami \ 
hope."' 
That the Athenians attached the greatest importance to this la- 1 

(1 ) Compare Ijocnite», Panegyr. M.— 

If TVic fi€fAVimivott uic«we<v, «n< ioijafjK At^fMar oi-ircp fif^iffrai To^j^tintvci^ «Wa*t 
TOVr Te KaitHQitK, «t Totr fiij tf«i(»t«*du>t i^v tif^iir uiTiot ^tfoitaai, &U1 T*rv rtAcrfVii* 
A* M<'''**X«»»Tcr vcfi TO Tnt ruv ^tou T€\erTnt nai Toy vvfAVatrraK UiAvov i^Mavi Tai' 

Arltlophsnev, Rods, 44S. — 

X%ip&fltv if woXapfifiJ^ont 

Xti/Amwat ufi'cfuMMt, 
Tov ri^^rrpov Tpovur, 
Tor KaXhtxoiMrnxTOV, 
iraifofrcf, ov tiA^iui 

Mtflpoi (uvnyovtriv. 
f >IBVOir fafi flM^i* nAlOC 

ttai fiyynv SXapov iayiv, 
oaoi tdttiviif^tV tv- 

Tfivwv ircpi T*wr WfOTT 
luu Tovr tdiwrac 






(tival of Ceres and held it in tbe highest veneration, we have abuudaul 

^evidence. So indeed did nil tlie ancient Qreeks, as yie are assured 
hy Pausanias, fX, 31.) Tlie law of Lycurgus, (see Vol. II. p. 321.) 
'imposing a fine on women for ridins: ia a carriage to'tbe Masteries, 
had both a religious and a jioliticiil" object, to prevent au imduc 
exhibition of ptide, and to put the rich and poor on some footing of 
equality upon so solemn an occasion. We have seen how MidiaR 
used to drive his wife to them in a carriage and pair. (Ante, p. 117.) 
The occupation of Dceelea by Agis rendered it dangerous to walk in 

r procession as usual bj the sacred road, and the worsiiippers were 
obliged to go to Elensia by sea. Not only did this greatly din^inish 
the nunil)er of those who could attend the festival, bat many of the 

. ancient Dbsi-rvances WL-re necessarily discontinued, and the omission 
was keenly felt by the people. When Alcibiades returned from exile, 
'having been niadf conimauder-in-chief of all the forces, lie conceived 
it would bo a plorious thing and vastly increase his popularity, if he 
.could restore the splendour of the old procession, and enaLle the 
nioas of the citizens to join in it. He comraiiJiicatcd his design to 
the Euiuolpids and the other priests, and it being approved of, lie 
juade his preparations. To prevent surprise, he sent out his scouts, 
ipoated sentinels on thy iiiils, and secured the passes: then leading 
out of the city all the ti-oops that could be spared, and p'xicing tlie 
priestly functionaries with their mystic treasures in tho centre, 
nc led the whole train to Elcusis in perfect order and silence. The 

I enemy ventured not to interrupt hiin. After the ceremonies had 

I been duly performed, he conducted thcni all back in safety to Athens; 

, the people declaring that he had performed the duties both of a high- 
priest and a general. (Plutarch, Yit. Alcib. 'M.) 

Upon the whole, though the real nature of the ifysteries has never 
been ascertained, it has been comnionly thought that some kind of 
instruction was conveyed by nieaiia ot allegorical sights or shows, 
perhaps accompanied with explanations by the Mystagoguc' It would 

(I) Tlie following puuges (udodb ottaen) *r cited by Warburtoo. — Die Cbij- 
sostom, Orat. is. — 

Xxc^i* *yv o^oto¥, StaKcp otTjr avipa ''E^Xnl'a ti ^tiftfiapov ixvuvffat napa&tiait 
.^^Ic fxvaTtK^v TiKu oiKop, imtfiijivri kaWei itiii ^c^i^titi, mvWn ^ef Otrtt.VTa fivrftixd 

} ,^at¥OfAi¥mi; jAAmv tc ^vpimv ytvofiivmy. 
Ariatid. Eleus. — 

Tift &' uXA^ X'^P*'*^ n iiv$tov ^ii^cu QaviiaVTOTtpa iAvti¥y\aa}t, i\ Ta ^pat^iivo fiejfM 
f^X' ^^ StirXqf i V rj ^fiXXoi' tit i^afLtWQy lEaT«<rTq T«.'f uKoatf Ta opw/icva ; 

Tlieitiistias, Oral. h> Patrejn. — 
iiWOC^iit^at KauTa\6tffv, iwfieiKvv t^ ftvovfiiviu fiapnapiiraov TC riin» ka* "^17 
uara\ntiirafifW>v Quawtaitf^ ryrt OfktxKi) littivft ita\ to vi^ot hOpoov i'ntppitjvvro' 
mat JfcfrfiiVcTU 6 kotii kit tuv fiaSovv, f^l^ovr uvaw\Mn Kai ufXatat atrri ToS irp^Tcpoy 



StobEFus Scrmo, 119.— 
Tu Ai iTHoxtif wdtfi»« olov el TcAcTalr fiuyaXair Karap^iaCofitvo4' ita nai ii pn^a 

•TM piftiart, mtt Til ip'jal' Itm iplw Tuv TcAcirrylr Koi TcXcitft^A* irpOtf#urMCi tfARCAl 
Ti mpurra •ui irtpiipofiai NOWM^tfr, Mat i\a tr>ari>vr Ti»^r l/VrvTot itopt^at K«t 
aTt^AevTtft' «iTa iriHJ tuv rrXwc .ovTifi' tu Actvci irarra, ^piKi), Ktii Tpij/ii>r, xai Xifit^t 
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seem too, that the doctrines taught were of a comfortiiLg and moral- 
ising' t^inJeaey. The testunouiea of Pluto, Aristophivnes, Cicero, 
and many other writ-ers who are referred to in the Divine Legatian, 
all coosjHre to establiah this. Notwithstanding some corruptioiis aod 
ubasca, the high character of the institution was maintained for mm 
fientaries after the extinction of Gfrecion independence ; and peopfe 
from aU countries came to leiim the supposed sacred truths at iJcusis. 
Cicero and AtticuH -were initiated ; so vivs Augustus. Nero, tn- 
veiling in Greece after the murder of his mother, was deterred frem 
jiresentiug himself for this purpose by the consciousness of his crime. 
(Suetonius, Yit. Meron. c. 34.) " teregrinatione quidem Greeie, 
Eleu-simis Sacris, quorum iudtjatiouc impii et scelerati voce pnccoms 
sulimoverentur, intercsse non ausus est." The Christians had a 
grciit aversion to these rites; at which they asserted that horrible 
and impious spectacles were exhibited. The Neopktomsts, oa lie 
other hand, set up the Mysteries against Christianity, as if purer isA 
belter doctrines were revealed in them. Amid the general decay of 
Pagan worship, they still retaiucd some vestiges of their primeval 
sanctity. Jufian the Apostate was a xealous believer in tneni, and 
received initiation during his residence at Athens. Yalentiniaa 1. 
issued Ills command for the suppression of all nocturnal sacrifices; 
but FitBtexlatus, who governed in Greece, persuaded hini to make an 
exception in favour of the Eleusinian Jlvstories, on the plea that 
witJiout them life would be insupportable to the Greeks. Thej 
finally perished under the edict of Tlieodosius, which abolished Paean 
worship altogether. (See Warburton, ibid. pp. 172, 173. 309—212, 
218—220, 254, 292. Gibbon's Decline and Fall, ILL 130, 2M, 
46*.) 

Dupuis in his Abreae de tOrigine de ions let CuUet, Chapter XL 
expresses himself as follows : 

" Lea mysteres d'Eleusis, et en general tons les mystiSres, avaieat 
pour but d'ameliorer notrc especc, de perfectionner les moeurs, et dc 
contenir les honimes par des liens plus forts que cenx que forinent 1« 
loia. Si le moyen ne nous parait pas bon, parce qu'il ticat ti I'illusioa 
et au prestige, on ne pent disconvenir que le but, sous ce rapport, 
ne fut louable. Aussi I'oratcur romain raet-ilan nombrc des etaousse- 
meus lea plus utOes h. rhnmanit^ les mysteres d'Eleiisis, dont I'effet 
a 6te, dit-u, de civiliser les soci6t&3, d'adoucLr les moeura sanvages 
et feroces des premiers honunes, et de faire connaltre les veritables 
principes de morale qui iuitient rhomine a. aa genre de vie qui seal 
soit digne de lui. 

" Rien de plus pompcm que la procession des initios s'avan^t 
vers le temple d'Eleusis. Toute la niarche etait remplie par des 

ffot VtiiAfiot' A«r 6i ToiWuir, ^&t Tt Oavfjiifftov uirr/vrno'CVt t| Toiroi lcn9apoi 'cai Xfif*fi«ff 
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lanscs, pax des chaiiis sacrfo, et marjiuee par I'expressioa d'une joie 
"ite. Les ornemens intdrieurs qui le dccoraieut, ct Jes tableaux 
mjstdriciuc qiii etaient disposes circiilairement dana lea pourtours du 
lanctuaire, ^talent les plus propres a piquer la ctuiosit^ el i^ pdnetrer 
I'ame d'lin saint respect. Tout ce qu. on y vojait, tout ce qu'on y 
racontait, 6tait ir.erveilleiix, ct tendait u imprinier xin grand etonne- 
jneut aiis mities : les ycus ct les oreilles y (^taient e^lcmeiit f rappiSs 
dc tout ce qui peut tniasporter rhonime nors de sa sphere mortelle. 
" 11 y Qvait des scenes de teaebrca et de lumiere que Ton faisait 

Basser succesaivement sous les yeux du recipiendaire qu'ou iatro- 
aisait dans lo temple d'Eleusis, ct qui rctra^eut les combats que 
B livrent dans le monde ces deux chefs opposes." 

£L£'DTH£B.IA. 

An annual festival held at PlatsBa, and attended bj deputies from 
ill the Greek sUtcs, being a thanksgiving to Jupiter the Deliverer 
Tor their victories over the Persians. It was instituted nnder the 
tdvice of that wise and honest patriot, Aristides, and doubtless 
intended to cement the friendly union of the Greeks. Every fifth 
ear there -were games. (Plutarch's Life of Aristides, 21.) 

EiLOA. 

An offering of the first-fruits of the harvest to Ceres and Bacchus, 
iccompanicd with sports, ■which took place in a bara, wlicncc the 
name is deriTed. It appears to be the same as the Thaljsia. (See 
Taylor's note to the Oration against NeEia, p. 1385.) 

ILEPH^STEA, 

Games in honour of Vulcan, at which the torch-race was performed. 
Herodotus, VII. 38.) The God had a temple in the Urban Colonas, 
lear to the King's Porch. (Pausanias, I. 14. V7ordsworth, Athena 

d Attica, p. 171.) The name and site of this temple (says Words- 
.■orth) lead us to infer, that it was the goal proposed to the racers 
rbo ran with their lighted torches, having started from the outer 
Jeramicus and nuuiiug through the Dipylum into the city. 

r UEBACJLSA. 

I A sacrifice to Hercules, performed (as it appears) without the walls 
bf the city. (See Vol. II. p. 306.) The election to a priesthood of 
BLercules'is mentioned in the Oration against Eubulides, (p. 1313.) 
ilLs to bia temples, see Herodotus, (VI. 116.) 



HERMjEA. 



. This seems to have been a sort of holiday for the Athenian boys. 
Who met in the gymnasia to do certain honours to Hermea, tne 
fcatron God of those establishments, and to enjoy their sports and 
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APPENDtX VT. 



Rmuaements. The la\r cited by yEschiries in tlie Oration 
Tiniarchus, which we have already noticed (ante, p. 244). 
the presence of adults on this occaaion. (See Becker's Gil 
Translation, p. 306.) 

liAKPADBTHOHIA. 

See ante, p. 245. 

VRSMA.. 

See DiOKTsiA. 

MTJNYCmA. 

A featiTal of Diana celebrated iii the month Munychjon. 
had a temple in the port of Mniiyrhiii, which just before the hsttfe 
of Salamis was blocked up by the ■ Persian fleet, one wing of 
which stretched from it to the promontory of Cynosura. Hence, 
aa it seems, a special festival in her honour was appointed after thf 
victory. (Ilerodotus, VIII. 76, 77. Pausaoias, I. 1. Plutarch, Dc 
Gloria Athcniensiuai, 349.) The oracle of BocLs, cited bj tk 
historian, alludes to the event.' 



In honour of Japiter Olympius at Athens, whose macr ' 
tcrople, cammenced by Piaistratus, was finished seven himdn-il 
after by the emperor Adrian. (Pausaniiis, 1. 18.) 

DSCHOFHOBIA. 

The feast of l)o«ghs, which was u celebration of the retnm d 
Theseus from Crete ; at which the chief ccremonv was a processon 
from the temple of Bacchus to that of Athene Sciras at Phaleruin, 
under the conduct of two vtmtbs habited like girls and carrving vinf- 
bonifha with cliLsters of grapes. The origin of the custom was this, 
When the third occasion arrived for sending to Minos liis tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens, ThcseiLS liaviug been chosen as ODf 
of them, he selected two j'oiuig men of spirit and courage, but with 
fair complexions and girlish faces, and after thoroughly disguiaine 
them, and teaching them to counterfeit in every way the voices a™ 
manner of girls, ho substituted them for two of the maidens desigiiod 
for Crete. Upon their safe return, these two youtlia marched up in 
their female tlresses to Athens, and, it being vintage time, they 
carried in their hands boughs aud clusters of the vine. This costume 
was retained after the catablishment of the festival; and, as tit 
object was to commemorate the joy of Athenian parents for the 

AAiridi tititvofiivrl Xmoftiit rfft*^ai'T€f 'Atfifvar, 
^la ^ini} afiiairtt KpaTcpof Kopav* 'Y^piOf u\nv, 
bttnav ^uifAMOyra duKrvKT* »ra vatrra vnVivUatt 
XuAk^t lap xa\K^ avfipiiitrai, uVf«aT« i' *A»(ft 
wtoi^iiiv ^ntvi^et, TOT* i\ti*^tpav 't.AXa^dT q^a^ 
tufivoTa Kpofidqr iwtLfwtf Kui vurvia .Nik*) 
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diverancc of their cliilclrmij the Ihough-bearers were obliged to be 
eravus whose parents were alive. Another custom, liaving reference 
the same purpose, •vriw, that certain matrons called Jleipnnpiioreei, 
t supper-bearers, busied themselves during' the cerernonies in haiidin§^ 
bout refreshrflpms for the young people, and telling them amusing 
(lories, as if they were tliei'- mothers checTinf; Ihcm an the eve of a 

r ileus journey. The presidency of the sacrifices was committed 
tic LoTise of the Phytalidse, in recompense for tlieir former hoa- 
litalitj to Theseus. 

SHirthirr particulars of the fable may be found in Plutiirch's Life 
f Theseus (22, 22.) As to Athene Sciras, see Pausania.? L 1, 
L86.) 

PAKATiraNJEA. 

' This ■was in some respects the gnrndcst of all the Athenian 
BStival'', as might indeeu be expected, considering that it was in 
tmour of the tutelar? Goddess Athene. Such a i'estival doubtless 
Bisted in very early times, but it first received this title, imjilyine 
bs more comprehensive and exalted character, after the uoion of 
he Attic people attributed to Theseus. The story is thus related by 
flutarch ; ( Vit. Tlies. 24.) 1 g-ive it in brief: 

" Aft-er the doatli of his father jEgeus, he formed a great design, 
nd united all (.he inliabitants of Attica in one city and cummouweaJth. 
Plicre were before th.it time many scpanite people, who were con- 
stantly cno;a£;ed in wars aud nuarrels. He went from one to the 
itlier, and iiroposed a union. Tlie lower classes he easily persuaded : 
te hiffher ne brought over by promising to establish n. republic, and 
Bserviiig to himself only the conimiiud of the uniiy and the niain- 
lenance of the laws : others complied out of fear. He then abolished 
U the separate courts, counfcils, and communities, iuid built one 
ouncil-chamber and eity-!iall, where it stands to this day : the old 
nd the new city he formed into one, and named it Athens, ordaining 
\ common feast and sacrifice to he for ever celebrated, which he 
ftlled Panathensea." 

The festival thus established became an annual one, and was held 
n the month of Heeatombjeon. The sacrifices lyerc on a scale of 
rest magnificence. Eacli town in Attica, and in the prosperous 
UTS of the repul)lic every subject town and colony, contributed a 
nil : the flesh of the victima was distributed among the multitude ; 
nd a aolemnpraver was offered up for the prosperity of Athens. 
Herodotus, VI. 3.) 

The giLmes and entertainments that followed were numerous and 
lostly. Demosthenes in (he first Philippic spealcs of the vast sums 
t money that were expended on them. (Vol. 1. p. C9.) Tliere were 
jrannastic games, and races of all kinds, inclndinfj tJie torch-race. 
!ne race-couise by AgrK on the Jlissua, which was either constructed 
6r completed by Lycui^a, was called Slatiium Panatkenaiatm. 
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APPENDIX VI. 



(Wordsworth's Athens and Attica, chapter 20.) Not to mcBti 
cock-fights and minor diversions for the masses of the peopli 
were pyrrhic and other daaces, muaical contests in the Odea 
vocal and iastrumentaL, first introduced Ijy Pericles : (Pluti 
Pericl. 13.) likewise recitations of Epic poetry, more espec_, 
of Homer by the rhapsodists, which. Hijiparchus made comd 
(jElian'3 Various History, VIII. 2;) and public dispatations T 
sophcrs : of wMch last the Faiuithemiic Oration of Isocratia 
specimen. Readinj.,'s of other literary works appear to hare 
permitted. Thus Herodotus read Ms history to the Atheniiot 
one of tliese days, an he had done before to the assembled Greeb I 
Olympia. (See the preface to Schweighseuscr's edition.) The priiei 
these contests was an earthenware jar, filled with oil from the ! 
olive of the Acropolis.' 

With these or most of these games and Bmusements \ra» the 
national festival of Athene solemnized every returning year; and that 
it lasted many days, may partly appear from what has been stated. 
Every fourth year'howevcr it was celebrated on a still grander scil*, 
with a greater variety of extdhitions, and increased pomp and splea- 
donr; whence it received the name of the Great PanathcMea. Other 
points of distinction between the qnaxiriennial and tlic annual festiril 
arc not so well ascertained ; bat the principal glory of the former wis 
the procession and carriage of the Pcplus to the temple of JN^em 
Potias. 

The Peplns was a robe or mantle for the statue of the Godd 
beautifully embroidered in gold. The designs were fumishedj 
best artists in Athens, and the needlework executed by J 
specially selected for the occasion. Various subiects were ' 
seated on it ; but the victory of tl^^ (Sods over too Titans alwan 
formed one, Jupiter and Minerva being the most prominent t_ 
Heroes and men of distinguished merit had a place sometimes alloi 
to them ill a side of tlie picture ; nor could there be a. much 
panegyric upon an Athenian, than to say that he was worthy of'the 
tedua." 

The procession which conveyed this offering to the Goddess w» 
attended by aa immense concourse of people, men and women, poDg 

(1) To which Findu olludu, Xemea, x. SI. — 

ai ye ;iiir ufi^aXniait 

Kutfiatray. rat^ iv Kav- 

^^a>\c«*Qpar tcjv rua- 

ZpKeffiu ira^mroiKiAoir. 
They were called andoptU nanaenrdtci. See AUienitu*, v. 199. 

(2) ArlitophanM, Equitea, Ki.— 

tv\oyn^ai fiouXofitoBa TOuf irari^par IjuSiVf OT« 
uviptt riffav Tcirde rrtv 'yqt ofiol Kai tow ir*rXow 
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ad old, either on foot, or on horseback, or in carriages :' in fact the 

rliole population botli of town and country assembled for the occa- 

"on, to celebrate the great event of their national union. The rtjute 

l^ch they took, and the order of the proceedings, are described by 

ordswortU-in bia Athens and Attica (chapter XXIII). 

" The princsipal feature in the procession was the Patiathcnaic 

peplos, 'wiucb was carried to the Acropolis as a periodic oifering 

to jlinerva PoEas : and -mtb whicli her statue, in her temple there, 

as subsequently invested. 

" The peplos, at the coiumencemeut of its course, was hoisted aloft 
,th cables, like a ship's sail, on a horizontal bar attached to the 
nnmit of a vertical mast ; in this position the peplos moved above 
le heads of the crowd, with its variegated tasue of battles, its 
icttires of cbaiots and horses, gods and giants, floating in the air 
Iwve tliem. 

" S\ich was the principal feature of this procession in the best days 
I Athens. In later times, vhen a fantastic ingenuity sought to dis- 
\bj itself even in religious solemnities, it attraetctl the wonder rather 
lan the veneration of the spectator by its bold and complex ma- 
unery. Then the peplos assumed the character of a real sad ; the 
lUtical genius of Athens displayed itself in this its most gorgeous 
.tionid pageant : the props of the peplos performed the lunctions 
a yard;-arm and a mast: its cables were converted into rigging: 
d the whole equipage was planted on a stately ship, which sailed 
1 secret wheels, wafted along by the gale fiUing the bosom of its 
tnbroidered sail. 

The magnificent sliip-likc ear, with all its splendid accoutrements, 
I which Santa Rosalia now makes her annnnl solemn procession 
jrongh the gates and streets of the maritime city of Palermo, pre- 
mts no doubt a striking resemblance of that which once saded 
lirough the city of Athens at the Panathenaic festival. The corrc- 
>ondcnce in other rcsiiccts — as the season of the year chosen for 
icir celebration, and the diversions by which they were enlivened 
■between the Athenian and Sicdian solemnity, is ako worthy of 
»tice.* 

(1) To this AiittopliBnei aUudea in th« Nubea, 69.— 

orav trif fxiyar m¥ ap^i' Mauvpr irpor iroAiri 

•* Tlie di>' in wliicb it ihould be their lot to guidp tlicTr festal car in the sacred pro- 
ision throupli this doorway [the Propyliea) into the Citadel, wna heldoul by fond 
then to ttieli nspirini? sons as one of the most glcricus in their futuic career." 
Tordaworlh, AtbEnsand Attiea, p. 113. 

(2) The procciilcin of St. KnsnlU is licscrlbed by the author of the Sutuiltemi 
lUy bearing out Wordsworth's comparison. 

"There ire many festivals in Palermo in honour of departed worthies, but In 

lint of magniflcenre that of Santa Rosalia far surpasses them ail. It occurs on tlio 

iniTcrsary of the miracle which her bonca are ^aid to have perfonni-ri, and is Itept 

With proceisionaand feulinp and fireworks and all sorts of public shows, at which 

•he king and his court eiually witli the people attend. For some weeks preriiitt* to 
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"Tke particular route, which was choseii for the progress of tits 
Panathenaic procession througli the Athenian city, was dictated na 
doubt by the charactcriatic suggestions of Athenian taste. To [■■ 
through the most spldudid streets of Athens, to spread itself abnad 
in the squares, to visit the most august temples, to display a var 
and poiupouB spectacle to the theatre, and to pause at last in the 
■ highest and proudest spot in tht whole city — in a « ord, aflea- il» 
festal voyage, to anchor in tlie Acropolis — was a duty which (M» 
processiou owed both to itself and thorn. The route therefore irhidi 
it foliiiwcd may serve as a tacit guide to conduct us through the 
city of Athens in the most advantageous way. 

" Let us take our station with it at its eouLtnenccnienl;, at the nortb- 
wcat of till* city, a little outside Ihc walls, and at the point whrrr 
Hippias was encaged in marshalling this same procession, wiin iji> 
brother Hiiiparciius feU near the I.eocoriiim in the inner CeTauiii-ii^ . 
we then follow it iuto the city by the Dipyluni ; it passes oloag .tu 
avenue foniied by the two parallel arcades, which have been describt'd 
above as leading to the Agora, and traverses the circle of the Aff>t% 
between the Areopagus and the Pnyi: it enters the valley of LimisB 
lying on the soutn of the Acropolis, it passes beneath the theatre, 
and at length reaches the Eleusininin ; this is the point of curvature 
in its course, it now tends westward, coasting tlic northern rncks 
of the Acropolis. It ascends the Aumpolis itself by the wcsteni 
entrance through the marble jjortals ot tie PropyljEa. Here tin 
procession halts. The peplos is carried to its destinatioa is tbf 
temple of Minerva Polias. 

the amval of tht iitmI day all Palermo is In conimotinn. Pmmr-work* of timta 
are rabriiaied. which the carpenicro arriuipe aluii^ tbu Marino, nh>-nc« the nre«i*li 
niny fh' shown, at-cl an enonnous cai i% made, which being covered over w-ith tilkd 
hangings supports u\iov pules a lofty »ta^e, atid ii Rurniuunted dy nn im(i>;i> nt tbc 
saint h'lir bidden in a mass nf sill<rn clntids. The CM itself i> supr^iTird 'p^ 
low Irupk whtele : but on ils sides tliere are fonruthfrwIieeU • f a widvr ^pan 
never touch ihc uruund, hut arc tumi-d round and round by a winch, which 
the ptifionji whom the hanf^Ings conctal set in motion. At an early hour . : 
mommif •:( 8i. Rosalia's day the cnrii discorered on Ihe^larinn. Onthr >>agr ac<l 
surround. nfi the ima(?e nf the saint aru groups of women dreswd in sh«*jrnka 
and ciowni'd with flowers, while tied to the four lar^e «hccl» are little dilldlvB 
whom the silks and fi-athiry wings fastened to their anoiildtrs cause to repnMt 
angels. Th, n there is a sounding of trumpelK and ringing of belU, which tofelbs 
with a volley of patteraros warn tlie surrounding country that therAlnt liacmppMR^ 
lUnonK n'en. 

'* No sooner is this clamour heard, than from for and near coitntry people aie leeo 
drivinji 'heir hulloelcs tuwarris the city, which Ihcy vote in a h.ng string to (he car. 
The fanner imieed who should refuse to lend his cattle for this putpce could not 
hope to p.osper at the coinint; vlaita^e; and happy is he ^*ho arri\ in«£ fir-x ai tile 
Marino succeeds in platting I is hul.ocks next Ihc car. Then i« the nia; hineaetia 
motion, while from windows and balconies hats anil hantlkerchicfs wave, sndl 
Is ren; wiHi the tumult of voices, the Inaying of trtim]tets, and the nar of at 
Thu< »1' wly . nd with frequent halts rhe *ainl is conveyed throui'h Ihr iriaM 
toward:! h' f.iilher palcway; while, a> it moves, the l.iree whetln are tumetf'l 
round, -i.d :lie poor litile angelR po up and dimn till they aie ns cffeituatt) deir»er«d 
from 'he we ght of their mnrninir's meni as if they were at si-o in a jralc of wind. It 
ii surpii Inst ilie decree of excitement which the processiion scnniBi to ert«l» 
tbrnutfliout ihe c ly— and tlie goantiUet of wine, trut, •wrelmcsta, and stbcr viu'* 
consumed are enormous." 
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" But tlie naval ear does not remaia here : it desornds again into tie 
Ijity to%¥ard a temple wliich stood, as may be shoim, not tar from the 
■rcstern roots of the Acropolis, on the south side, of the Areo|)aBiiBj 
ba the A^ra. lu this temple the vessel was laid up to be exhibited 

after-times as an object of admiration to travellers, when it had 
ceased to perform its festal voyages — us the ducal Baree of Venice, 
the Bacentoro, in which the Doge solemnized tie annual marriage of 
the sea, is now preserved for the some purpose in the Venetian 
arsenal." 

(See Bockh'a Pttblio Economy of Atliens, Transl. 11. 219. 
Thucydides, VI. 56, 58. Lycur^ns, cont. Leocrat. 161. Aristo- 
pbane.s, Nubcs, t>88. Pausanias, V'lLL 2. Mim, Var. Hist. VIIL 2.) 



See the Oration ; 



PANDIA. 

. MJdias, ante, page 66. 



TAJOmoSlA. 

In honour of Pnndrosns, daughter of Cccrops. (See Aglauria.) 
Her temple fonned one of the chambers of the Erechthenm, tne other 
being that of ifinerva PoUaa. In the grove of Pandrosus were to be 
seen the fountaiu which Neptune raised witk his trident and the 
impression of the trident upon the rock, and abiri the olive-tree 
produced by Pallas, when the twn Divioities contended for the tutelage 
of Athens. li]rechtheus decided ag-aiiiat Neptune, and was killed with 
a blow of Ilia trident. He whs buiied on the spot, and gave a general 
name to the temple wi.ich was aft^^rwarda bnill there, and in front of 
•which be had a statue near to that of Eumolpiis. The wrath of 
the Sea-God was appeased, and he became friendly to the city, in 
•which his supposed son Theseus reiefned. Tlie myths (aj* usual) are 
various. According to one, Euraolpus the Elcuainian, a son of Nep- 
tune, niake.s war upon Erechtheus, to vindicate his fiithpr's claim to 
the Athenian Acropolis. Accordiiis to another, Erechtheus or Erich- 
thonias is a title of Neptune ; iumcating perhaps the reconciliation 
of Neptune to Athene and ber city. " The Erechthenm "'—says 
"Wordsworth—" served, as it were, to mediate between the two rivid 
Deities, Athene and Pn.-ieidon, to reconcile tlicm to each other, and to 
eadear Athens to both." 

S Athens and Attit^a, chapter .^VII, Groto's History of Greece, 
7, 263, 267, 205. Pausanias, I. 26 and ii7.) 

PAinS FESTTTM. 

The worship of Pan was first established at Athens after the battle 
of Marathon, Herodotus relates the occasion : (VL 105. Pausanias, 
I 23.) 

The Athenians, alarmed at the Persian invasion, sent to Sparta 
fcr assistance. Phidippidcs tlie courier, as he was passing over mount 
P arthcuius iu Arcadia, heard a vuico calling him by his name. It was 



the God Pan, wLo desired him to ask the Athenians, why tUev liad 
never worshipped a Deity who was friendly to them, who haa ren- 
dered Uieui many services, and would render many more. Phidippidcs 
brought back this encouraging message to his countrymen, -who, after 
the expulsion of the enemy, requited t he God for his promised succokt 
bj conaecratins to him a grotto in the rocky side of the Acropolis, 
and hy establishing in hia honour an annual sacrifice and torch-race. 

The cave oE Pan wns, as we have seen (ante, p. 273), not far from 
that of Aglannis. Close to it was the fountain Clepsydra, so called 
from the subterraneous flow of its streams in the di-y season. (See 
Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 721, 911.) A cave would be the most 
appropriate place for a temple of the woodland God. The famous 
Corycian cave was sacred to Pan and the Nymphs : (Fausanias, i 
32.) As to the universal prevalence of erotto- worship, I refer the 
reader to the learned work of George Stanley Faber, who in Ins tliird 
volume, book V., chapter 7, gives an aceonnt of the numerous reli- 
gious caverns that existed in Greece, Italy, Persia, India, Scythi*, 
Scandinavia, &c. Many of these were artificial excavations in the 
rock, made with great care and labour, and forming it into devotional 
cells and chapels : among which not the least remarkable are those 
at Inkermann in the Crimea. (Ibid. p. 257.) AU these are referred 
by Faber to liis own particular theory, that the grotto represented 
tie ark of the deluge. On the suBjcet of Pan he writes thus: 
(Vol. XL p. 406.)— 

" The Orphic poet celebrates him as the universal father, the tmc 
horned Zeus ; and describes him as an infernal God, the conductor 
of ghosts like Mercury. He speaks of him as delighting to reside in 
caves ; a part of his character which is common to nearly all the 
orkite Gods, who are continuaUy represented cither as dwelling iii 
caverns, or nursed in. caverns, or bom in caverns. Porphyry hu 
written a whole treatise on the subject, in which he gives manr 
instances of this mode of worship ; and he informs ns that the saam 
«avc represented the world. But the world and the ark were vene- 
rated in raystle intercommunion : the consecrated grotto therefore 
shadowed out the latter as much as the former. Hence the birth of 
the great father from a cave denoted his birth from the ark. Porphyrj 
mentions a cave in Arcadia dedicated to Pan and the Moon. Bj 
this it was meant that he was the husband of the Ark. He was 
highly venerated by the Arcadians, who borrowed both their name 
and their superstition from the ship Argha ; insomuch that he ma 
peculiarly styled the Gtod of Arcadia. Here he was venerated as » 
sylvan Deity, who presided over herds of cattle, and who delightedtoJ 
roam upon the summits of the loftiest mountains. He was likewiaft| 
esteemed a guardian of orchards and a planter of vines ; and he m 
represented with a sickle or a pruning-knife in his hand, fit for thoJ 
purpose of dressing vineyards. In short, to use the langnage ofl 
ifcripture when it speaks of his prototype, he was a husbandinao of I 
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man of llie earth. Yet, •while tlic Arcadians wlored Mm iu conjunction 
Tritii the Moon, they had a remarkable iipiiiion among thcra that 
tliey themselves were prior to that planet. This was true of them as 
a family : for the primeval arkites were of course prior to the vessel 
■which they builtj and which was astronomically lepresented hy the 
Moon." 

But what aid could the Athcnimis expect from the Woodland 
Deity ? Pan was not merely a God of woods and shepherds, but 
the inventor of stratagems and the exciter of sudden alarms. Po- 
lyasnus -represents him as a general of Bacchus, defeatiag superior 
forces by a night-attack, having- first terrilicd tlte enemy by the shouts 
of his men, multiplied by reverberation in the hiUs. From Mm all 
sudden and caiiselcsa fears have been cfJled Fanic. (Strategem. I. 2. 
I'ausanias, X 23. Cicero, Epist. ad Atticum, V. 20.) 

To the same thing Ovid alludes in the Fasti (11. 217), according 
to the reading of Gronovivis : 

Ipse Dens velox i1i«ciirreTe gaudct in altis 
Montibiu, et subitu dmcitat illu tugAS; 



where others xt^feras. 



PLraTEMA. 



The washing-day, when the robes and ornaments were taken from 
the statne of Athene Agraulos to be cleansed. Dui-ing that time the 
■ statue was corcred over, and all access to the temple of the Goddess 
•waa prohibited. Hence the day, which fell on the 25th of ThargcUon, 
yna regarded as one of the dies iwfaati, on which it was unlucky to 
commence any important undertaking. Alcibiadcs having returned 
firom esilo upon this day, it was looked upon as an e-vil omen. 

(Xenophon, HeUen. t c. 4, s. 12. Pfutarch, Vit, Alcibiad, 34.) 



POSIDOSli. 



Held in tho month Poseidon in honour of Neptanc. 
connexion with Athens, sec Pandrosia. 



As to his 



paOEEOSIA. 

A sacriBce offered at tie time of seed-sowing to Ceres, for the 
prosperity of the crops. 

PBOMETHEA. 

The festival of Prometheus, at which the chief ajnnsemcnt was 
B torch-race, cominemoratinE the gift of fire to mortala by the Titan. 
The racers started from his ^tar in the Academy, and ran from thence 
to the citv. 

(Pansaiuas, I. 30.) 

PYAKEPSIA. 

This was a feast instituted like the OBchophoria by Thesens, to 
celebrate his safe return from Crete, wiiioh happened on the 7th of 

VOL. III. X 
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Pyanepsioii. It took its name, like tbe month, from the custom ( 
boiling a mess of bRans,' because, as Plutarch tells us, the yoatiul 
that returned put all that wiw left ol their provisions into oue pot,] 
boiled it up together, and ate it lirith jp-eat rejoicing. And btncej 
(says he) tiicy airry in proccssioa an olive-branch bound with wool,i 
sucli as IS used in supplications, cro-wncd with fruits of all kinds u| 
signify that famine and scarcity were at an end.* 
(Vit. The. 22.) 

SYNreCIA. 

This was cstablishBd on the same occasion ts the PanatheniEa. Tli? 
latter commemorated the political union of Attica ; this the oongnr- 
^ition of her people into one city : for, after the centralisation of tlif 
govcnrraent by Tlicseos, many came from the rural districts to wttle 
in Athens. The day of this feast was the 16lh of Hecatomhcon. 
Plutarch calls it Metfficia. 

(Thueydides, II. 15. Plutarch, Tit. Thes. 24.) 

THAEGELTA. 

This was a festirnl of Apollo and Diana, celebrated on the Gth aiui 
7th of Thargelioii. The tirat wiw a day of purilication, when we uf 
told that, according to an ancient custom, t"wu hnman beings were s«cri- 
ficed for the welfare of the whole community. We may rcasonablj 
dmibt whether such a practice was Iccpt up in the days'of AtheiuM 
civilizaition. If so, it niay have hecu occasional only, and it a 
probable, !is a learned ^rriter la the ArchzEological Dictionary sug- 
gests, (Title Tharqdia,) tliat tlic persons selected for the expiatorr 
sacrifice were condemned criminala. The second day was oevoleSl 
to amnaenient, a procession and an exhibition of dancers forming liii J 
principal part of it. (See the Oration against Midias, ante, p. 6f, | 
Antipuon, De Chor. 143. Lysias, Apul. dc Mun. init.) At this tiiu| 
also an adopted son was introduced to the members of his ne*| 
Phratria, and his name entered in the register. (Isjbus, Dc Apollod. j 
Hercd. 20, ed. Bckkcr.) 

THESE i. 

Theseus, the great legendary hero of Athens, is said towards the] 
close of Ids life to have experienced the ingratitude of Lis eonntn-l 
men, and to have ended his days in the isle of Scynis. After tKi 
second Persian war, the Athenians were commandcJ by an oracle to ! 
gather his bones and bring them home. Cimon, having effected tlif 
conquest of Scynis in the year b. c. 476, searched for the spot wiierf 
Theseus was buried, and was guided to the discovery by an eagla : 

(1) niatiot U the ume as itia^iot. Bean-soup and its eflecbi ant apokeii afi* 
AtlienfsUK, ix. 408. 

(2) He qijgt«9 n song which they uaed to »uiff on the oceuion : — 

Kill /ue^t iv KQxi'Kt) Kai cXaiUv tLva^ijiraaQat 
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'whom he observed tearing up a monnd of earth with licr beak and 
talom. TJnrler this was found a coffin of great size, together with 
a spear's hnad and a sword. He carried these precious reiics with 
great pomp to Athens, where the jjeople came out to meet him and 
offered sacrifice to the dsceased liero. Ilis ashea were iuterred in 
the north-western part of the city, and a temple was erected on the 
spot, which became a perpetual asyliiHi for the ojiprcsscd, in remem- 
brance that I'heseus while he lired was a protector of innocence and 
a redresser of wrong. Pausanias places the Thcsenm uceu- to tiie 
Gymnasium of Ptolemy ; and Wordsworth speaks of its great beauty 

■and perfect state of preservation. (Plutarch, Vit, Thes. ad finem. 

■GPausanias, I. 17. Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, chapter XV lU.) ' 
Donations of bread and soup were given to the poor at this featival. 

'an memory of the political concessions made oy Theseus to the 

3)eople.^ 

THESMOPEOMA. 

The Ladies* Elensinia : for it was celebrated by maiTied women 
only, two from CTcry township being chosen to preside over the 
festival, which lasted four or five days in the moEtli of Pyanepsion. 
During tliis time there was a procession to Eleusis, a fasi-day, noc- 
turnal mysteries, and a day of merry-making. We get a good deal 
of information njion the subject from the TliesmophoiiazusEc of Ari- 
'fltophancs, in which play the ladies are introduced on one of the days 
of the festival dchberating how they slwJl punish Euripides for his 
Abuse of the scs. 

(As to Ceres being the inventress of Liws, see ante, p. 288, note, and 
compare Viral, Mn. TV. 5S. Le^i/e-ra; Cereri. Cicero, De Leg. II. 14. 
Herodotus, 11. 171.) She had a temple called Thesraophorion. (Sec 
^Aristophanes, Thesm. 880.) Proserpine was associated with her in 
this worship, as in tlic Eleusinia. (Aristophanes, Thcsm. 283, 386, 
S95.) 

(Sec also Pausanias, I. 31. Istcns, De Cirnn. Hered. 70.) 

(n Wordsworth says that "the obsequies of Theseus were solemnized with a 
Anuoatic content of^iKChylui and 8aphi]«ie«:" not ndTertinitioIIentUy on Phuliris. 
paj(C 241, who there show8 ttie mi^itaJce eonunitted by Julius Scaligcr, 

(2) Amtophanes, Plulus. «37.— 

m TtXclera Gittre/otr ^cfiw(m\n^evo( 
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THE DRAMA. 

'The reader of Demosthenes should certaLnly know 
about that drama which formed a part of the Orator's own 
and which we can see he had deeply studied j from which he 
competitors drew illustrations of tneir ar^ments Bot 
quoting the verses of Sophocles and Euripides (even more 
(]uoto Shakspeare) before hearers to whom thcj were as h 
words. If Demosthenes ridicxdes jEschincs for liis murdei" 
tragedies at Colyttus, it ia the had perform ance and not 
fession of an actor which he attacks, Wc know that this pi 
was held in esteem at Athens ; Satrrua was the friend of _ - 
stheiies himself; Neoptokmus and Aristodcmus were employed 
diplomatists, nnd were received even in foreign countries us men 
distinction. We find also in the Orators numerous references to t 
Attic theatre and its performances. I say therefore, independcul 
of other advantages attending a knowledge of the subject, it is ' 
from being lonimportant with reference to these Orations only. 
drama is m fact a part of the history of Athens, which the 
ouglit to be acguainted with. 

rJo subject mdeed has been more copiously treated than that 
the Greek theatre, or with a greater profcuion of critical learuin^ 
beginning with Bentley and ending witn Donaldson. BecommetidiW 
the student to seek ndlcr information, if he needs it, in work* ot 
more profound research, I here propose only to give a brief accouit 
of the origin of the Attic drama, the mode of brmging out and p* 
forming plays at Athens, and a few particulars respecting the thntlt 
itself. 

That the sublime composition, which we now call tragC'dy, should 
have been derived from the rude songs chanted round the »Itar d 
Bacchus, must appear strange to those who have no knowledge rf 
ancient history ; and yet no fact in history is more certain. Upci 
that altar the goat was sacrificed ; the singers, disguising thcmtttM 
as Satyrs, presented the appearance of goats. Whether the name d 
trsgedy -vrns derived from cither of these causes, or, as Bentley inl' 
others lay it down, from tlia circumstance that a goat was the priil 
of the best poet in the time of Thcspis, 1 will not undertake (» 
determine. Certain it is that tragedy signified goaf-xong. 

Out of the rude (inging of the iacohamdians first came the Ditli7» 
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iamb, a cLoral hymn accompamed by the £ate or the lyre. The 
chorus, which usually consisted of fifty men, danced in a ring round 
the altar, and hence it rccdTed the name of (^elie chorus,* It 
came soon to be composed by poets, or professional persona, who to 
the merriment of the old extemporal eflusioM added a wild poetical 
enthusiasm, -whicli greatly delighted their hearers. The Dithyramb 
bccftme highly popular in Greek cities ; the prize of a bull was" given 
to the best composer^ and great competition was excited. Strictly it 
denoted a hymn in honour of Bacchus only, though Lasus of Her- 
mione applied it in later time to subjects unconnected -with Bacchus. 
IDuring the course of the seventh century before Christ, from the 
time of Archiloobus to that of Arioa, the JDithyramh received divers 
liqiproyements. ArioL, the famous poet of Lesbos, is said to have 
given it the trade style, meaning that he first composed dithyrambs 
of a serious ana solemn kind, ■whereas before his time they had been 
always of a jovial character. He is said also to have introduced 
Satyrs speaking metrically, perhaps a sort of recitative, to vary the 
monotony of the choral music. Ilere however were the elements of 
yet further chaiMres. 

For the next thmq- was to introduce a solo; and the leader of the 
chorus was brought forward, during the intervals of the choral sing- 
ing, to recite or speak something in verse to the audience, to tell 
them some story of Bacchus, his birth and his travels, his sufferings, 
miracles, and friamphs. The transition from this to a dialogue was 
natural and easy. An actor was brought on the scene, who conversed 
with the leader of the chorus : their dialogue was all about Bacchus 
and his adventures ; but the dill'erent parts of it had at first no con- 
nexion with each other. Afterwards it was woven into a connected 
■whole, and formed what we call a plot. Thus gradually rose the 
drama. 

The first person who brought the actor upon the stM;e wa'j Thcspis, 
8nd therefore the invention of tragedy has been with some justice 
ascribed to him.* He was a native of Icaria, one of the Attic town- 
ships, from very early times devoted to the worship of Bacchus. 
Here, in the last half of the sixth century before Christ, he first 

hibited his plays upon a wooden scaffoldiLg erected for the oeca- 
lion at the Dionysian festival. The plays were little better than 
extemporaneous eiTuflions, of a rude and chiefly ludicrous de&crip- 

<!} Aristopbanej, IUde, 3S1. — 

KvitXtottri xopatirtv frir^'^it, 
hieh refen to the teaching or the chorus by the poet. 

(2) A» ill the vcnci at Dioscoiidei, cited and amcniled by Brattef (On Phalarlt) 
I his ditcourse on llic Age of Tragedy : — 

O^ff-viAoT cvpc/ia TovTOi Tu'd' liypat-Ciriv Rv i/Ka» 



tiai T<i NiiTri aUDv't^f tltTCKainaeit 
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tian, Bacchus bfiing i he subject of the plot, and the chonis a baud ot 
Satyrs. None of tncm wore ever coramitted t-o viTitiiig. Bentley has 
sboMTi, that those which have come down to us under the name of 
Thespis were forpcries of Deraclides, a scholar of ^iristotle. 

The.spis vas followed by Choerilus and Phi^iuchos, whg -wiere indcrd 
partly ma contemporaries, and the latter his pupil. Phryiiichoj a 
said to have been the first composer of dramas having no relation U> 
Bacchus. Tlic audience \rere displeased at the novelty, suid criol 
out, " What has this to do with liaochus ?" But they soon became 
reconciled to it, and found that fables about Hercules or the Centams 
could afford as much delight as those about Silenus and his Master. 
The chorus of Satyrs was preserved for some time, as a relic of Ihf 
ancient custom : but when plays of a serious cast were exhibited it 
■was felt that the old-fashioned chorus was (jiiitc out of place, more 
especially -when it had nothing to do with the plot. The poet acoord- 
inglv adapted his chonis to tlie drama, whatever the .subject might he, 
while, as a oomncnsation to llie God of the festival, who was not to he 
deprived entirelY of his ancient honours, a ptirely Satvric drama, id 
which both the dialogue and the choral parts related to the history d 
Bacchus, was added to the performance ; and it became the mlu for 
the poet to exhibit one such piece together with three tragic, the fotff 
being called a tetralogy. Cmerilus excelled in the composition of 
these Satyric driunaa, and Pratiuas of PIdyus is said to nave been 
their inventor: yet, as it would appear, ihey could hardly have 
differed much from the drama of The.'*pis. Their chai-actcristic was 
the burlesipic.' Wc have but one extant speciuicu of them, tie 
Cyclops of Euripides. 

Phrynichus was a poet of a higher order than any who precetlft) 
him. He was not oidy famous for the sweetness of hts cbi-ir::' 
melodies,-' but for the dramatic power which touched the fcelinps .uid 
roused the passions. Viewed with reference to these qualities, hr 
better deserves to be called the lather of tragedy than Thespis. Hr 

(1) "Tlic Athoman»po»efaeil another kindoriudirroui drnrnk called theSstrriciL 
which was totally rtistinct from tlipir crmedy in its form and its object, r • '■ ■■' '— " 
torroduced in t<ompliaiice wiih inrimt ii».i(re for the sake nf Ibose, -b ' 
proved itato ot the drajna were still unwilling to lose the chorut of :^ 

oiifc formed a niaiti part ol' the Dionysiac eiitertaimticnts : and it t .\ ..„ .„. 

hlKlirat periona of tragedy thun atteniled, and under oircumstanres which »ere 
humorously contrasted with the solfniiiiiy of their character. But thii kind of 
burlesque could scarcely be said lo have any other nnd than itiat of tinbsndlntr the 
upcctator. afttr his mind had lieen kept on the stretch by scenes of heruir action « 
• uffering, with the sportive sallies of a mere animal nature. One of these eiM- 
bltions comnibuly folloived each tragic perfoimance. and U was alsiaj-n furnished Irf -. 
the trauio [loct himself. It is rcmaricahle that .fEichylus wa» accotintcd no lew k i 
master of the light than of the serious drama: aiietfect perliaps of Ihc very giandenrl 
and severity of his tragic style. But there docs not appear to have bren anv instancs ; 
i?i Vi''^'' ° '"*''^ P°" "■''"' ^" powen in comedy." ThlrlmU, UUtorf of OMtet,l 

(J) T<^ which Arixtophanei allude* in the Waupa, IW. 
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III his first ptiie in tJie year B.p. 511. About soventcen ye;irs Liter 

IB ventured to draruatise an event of the day, and brought out u piece 

■lied " The Eall of Miletus," which nirlte^ the whole audience into 

tars ; but they fuicd him ii thousand drachins for haviDg reminded 

bem of a national misfortune, and forbade the play to be ever iicted. 

■aiit. (Hel^odotus, VT. 21.) Its fate way liave suegested to iEschjlus 

Hie writinf^ of liia Persse, which celebrated the \-ictories of his 

lountry over the bEirbarians. Li gcueT.il however the tragediims did 

bt choose for their subjects the occurrences of the day, hut c<juiined 

kemselves to the ancient legends, such as those of Troy aud Thebes, 

rereules, Prometheus, and the bouse of Pelops. 

Much however remained to be done before tragedy arrived at its 

turity. Phrynichus had brought women into the scene, and in- 

ited a female mask; but he carried ou the whole of his dialogue, as 

cspis had done, between the single actor aud the chorns ; und tho 

_ionu sonffs, with their accompaniment of music and dancing, formed 

DQch the liirger portion of his plays. It was rescn-ed for 2Qschylu3 

p remedy these defects, and give to tragedy n more purely dramatic 

fcaracter — first, by the introduction of a second actor; secondly, by 

Oorteaing the part of the chorus, and making it subser\aent to tho 

jlot. To him also the stage was indebted for sundry improvcmenta 

b dress and decoration ; as, for example, the paiuting of the scenes, 

B which he bad the aid of the pauiicr .\eatharchus — tho buskin, or 

Bgh-heeled boot, which s^ave elevation and tlignity to the actor — and 

I more expressive sort oi mask, which La a large theatre was a point 

jf considerable importance. The last grand innovation was made by 

iophoclcs, und, after him, adopted by iLschjlus ; viz. the third actor : 

ma this was thought by the best critics to fiUlil all the reqiuremcnts 

if the Greek drama, which turning always upon a simple storj', brief 

a duration, and not overburdeuecl with incidents, a greater numhDT 

(f players would have impeded rather than have assisted the deyelop- 

nent of the action. The fifty choristers of the Dilhynmib had in the 

ragic chorus ia the time of jEschylus, and perhaps before, been 

educed to twelve. Sophucles raised them to fifteen ; and that con- 

{Dued to be the regular luiniber. lie, like JEschylus, made improve- 

»ent8 in scenery and dress. How by the gcuius of these two men 

[Bgedy was exalted in its essential cfiaracteristies as a work of art — 

rliat were the peculiar merits of each as a dramatist, and how they 

re to be judged cither in comparison with one another, or with thcu- 

ival Lu fame, Euripides — these and the Uke malt ere arc not intended 

o be discussed here. 

The Iambic' metre, brought to such perfection by those Attic 

(i| ArchUochui the Parian, wlio fli!nri!ih«i in ttie carl} i>ut of the nevcnlh ctntury 
Mlore Chriit, is itaid to liave invcnled Inrobio vcr»e, uni! employed it for thoie bitter 
■mpooni Biiil litcl* wltli which he laitied hi« pcrtonal «n«inie» ; one of which cauMd 
^.yriuiibet, who lefuMd to give liim liis lUMglitcr in innrri)i(!o iiccordinK to promiie, 
« hang liiuiMir. Tlii; nirire received ili niune from iaiiibe, the tcrf anC of CvIcue, 
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tragedians, has the same fitness for dialogue as our own Sliakspevun 
verse, nnd tras doubtless chosen for that purpose. Tiie earlier poete, 
as Anatotle tells va, (Kiet. iii. 1 ; Poet, iv.) liad employed the Trochuc 
tetrameter, as being a more suitable measure for their dancing Satyn; 
nnd it is occasionally used by the great masters for quick or abrupt 
speeches. The Doric' dialect was adopted for the songs of the chorm 
on account of the celebrity which Dorian poets, had acquired as the 
composers of Paaiia and other choral hyums.' 

The ancient iiistory of the Satyric and Tnigic drama is referred 
to, but not with perfect accuracy, by Horace in the well-bioTn 
verses of lus Ais Pocrica, '220 — 233 : 

Carmine ijui trainco vil«m ccrlavli oli biRum, 
Ma:t ctUm a{;restes i^jtyros nuil»vit] et aspei 
Incolunti gravitate jocura tentavit, eo quod 
Itlecebris vial el grala DuviUlc morandUS 
Spei:t!itDr, Tunctusiiue sucris, ct potus, et exlcx. 
Veriim ita rSsorcs, ita cointn^ndare dicaccs 
Convcnlet Satyros, ita vertere aciia ludo ; 
Ne qiiicumque ileus, (tuicumque adUlwbitur heioi, 
Hegali canspeocus in aum nupci ct astro, 
Migret in obscuras humili Eerrnone tabemas, 
Aut, dum vltnt hitmuna, nubci ct Inonia captet. 
£fl'utire levcs iniiigna traKcedia versua, 
Vt testis matmna luoveri jussa diebuSr 
Intererit Sntyria juulum pudibunda protorvis. 



vhoie Jesting \rith Ceres led to the raillerjr of thu £lensinia. 1 1 was applied by EoMl 
and Xlieognia to gnomic poctty, for which also, tike oai blank verse, it it .' "^ 
uLiitable. See Horace, Eplit. 1.19, 33.— 

Fatioa ego primua TambDi 
Oatendl Latto, Dumeroii animo^que seontus 
Archilociii, non res et agentia verba Lyeaiubem. 

De Arte PoettcS, ?9.— 

.^rchilorlium proprio rabies armavit lam bo: 
Hunc sucL'i ceperc pcdem Rrandesque cothurni, 
' Aiternis apttim semianibu*, ct pupulares 
Vincentem ttrepitus, etnatam rebtia a^endii. 

(t) Airman the lydiaa was am of ihe earliest of these. He went ^horllr brfui*! 
the begiiiihiTig of the seventh century ta Sparta, where he composed mutfic and hyroni 
to be ainig by tire people. For anciently the chorus, including dance and song, •« 
a part or the divine service, porfoniicd by the vrholt of the assembled people, or it 
least a considerable number eif tiiem. Both the d.incc and the song vrere then ?«jy 
Himpic. In proccs<4 of time the performance became elaborate, and then it fell into 
the hands of a&tnall budy of persona expressly trained for the purpose, the misief 
the |)eople bcin^ spectators. A great number of poets, coinposinj; for these tninnl 
bands, .upran^ up in Argos, Sicyun, and other parts of Peluponncsus. ail of wbom. 
wrq^e iti tlie Doric dialect. Ueforc the time of Steslcbcrus the chorus consisted of 
a uniform stanza. Tltat poet however, who was bom at Himera in Sicily, anil 
fluutlsbed in the early part of the sixth cenluiy, invented the triple dlTiston •( 
Strophe, Anlialrofilu', and Epode, which made the chorus more cumpltcatrd >a<l 
more didlcult of execution. He is reported tohave aequiTed the name of Strsiehorat 
ftnm the innovatimi which he introduced, lil< orijfirittl tiatne having been Tiiiu. 
IHndaianii Simonidci, who were eontcuiporaries of vE«chylU8, carried lyric poeBy 
til the highest degree of perfection. See Grate's Hittbrf of Grc«ce, Tol. i'. 
chap. 20. 
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ad T. 275—280 : 

tpDotum tngicK gcnui invcnisse Camenc 
Dieltur, et plaustrii rexisie piwmiita Theipis, 
Qua; canerent aj^erentqUG penincti fscibus orft, 
Font hunc persons pallieque reperlor hoiicstas 
jEschyliis el iiiodjcia insiravit pulpUa tii^iis, 
£t docuit magnumque loqul nltiqui! cothumo. 

Sir Edward Lytton, Bulwer, whose genius has illuatrnted so many 
other subjects, in his work on the "llise and Fall of Athena" dis- 
c«arses at some length upon tliis ; and the reader ^"ill not he 
displeased if I present him with a brief extract, (taken from toI, ij. 
page 14): 

"We have remarked the more familiar acquaintance with the 

Kems of Homer ■which resulted from the labours and example of 
sistratug. This event combined with other causes to create with 
apparent suddenness, amongst a susceptible and Evely population, 
a general cultivation of taste. The citizena were brought together in 
tlieir hours of relaxation by the urbane and social manner of life 
under porticos and in gardens, which it was the policy of a pracefol 
and benignant tyrant to inculcate: and the native genius, hitherto 
dormant, of the q^uick Ionian race, once awakened to literary and 
intellectual objects, created an audience even before it found es- 
presaion in a poet. The elegant effemiiiacv of Hipparchus contributed 
to foster the taste of the people — for tne example of the great is 
nowhere more potent over the multitude than in the cultivation of 
the arts. Patronage may not produce poets, but it multiplies critics. 
Anacreon and Simonidcs, introdnced amongst the Athenians by Ifip- 
parchus, and enjoying his friendship, no doubt added largely to the 
mfluenco which poetry began to assume. The peculiar Bweetness of 
those poets imbued with harmonious contagion the genius of the first 
of the Athenian dramatists, whose works are lost to ns, though 
evidence of their character is preserved. About the same time tie 
Athenians most neceasarily have been made more intimately ac- 
quainted voth the Lyric poets of Ionia and the isles. Thus it hap- 
pened that their models in poetry were of two kinds, the Epic and 
tJio Lyric, and in the natural connexion of art it was but the next 
step to accomplish a species of poetry which should attempt to unite 
•the two. Happily at this time Athens possessed a man of true 
geniu.s, whose attention early circumstances had directed to a rude 
and primitive order of histrionic recitation: — ^Phrynichus the poet 
, was a disciple of Thcspis the mime : to him belongs this honour, that 
out of the elements of the broadest Farce he conceived the first grand 
combinations of the Tra^c Drama. 

" From time immemorial, as far back perhaps as the grove possessed 
an altar and tlic waters supplied a reecf for tne pastoral pipe, Poetry 
and Music had been dedicated to the worship of the Gods of Greece. 
MX the appointed season of feetival to each seveTBl Deity, his praises 
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were sung, tis traditionary achievements were recited. One of 
diTinities last introdaeed into Greece, tlie mystic and enigtoati 
Dionysos or Bacchus, received the popidar and euthiisiastic Moratioa j 
natumly due to llie (Jod of ihe vineyurd aud the Unbinder of galling j 
cares. Dithyrambs, or wild and esultine songs, at lirst extefflpon-j 
iieous, celebrated the triumphs uf the (jod. By degrees the rode' 
hymn swelled into prepared and artf'id measures, performed bv ik 
chorus that danced circling round the altar; and the Dithjnimb 
assmned a lofty and solemn strain adapted to the sanctity of sactiliM 
and the emblematic uiajesty of the (iod. These cereuionial soui 
received a wanton and wild addition, as, in order perhaps more oIhw 
to represent aud personil'y the motley march of the liber PmUii; i^ 
chorus-singers borrowed from the vine-browsing goat, whicb Itay 
sacrificed, tlie hides and horns which furnished forth the mem 
mimicry of the Satyr and the Fann. Under licence of this disgiDK 
the songs became more obscene and grotesquf;, and the masunas 
vied with each other in obiaining the applause of the rural andienoe 
by wild buffoonery and unrestricted jwst. Whether as the piizc of 
the winner or as the object of sacrilice, the goat was a sumeienllj 
important personage to bestow upon the exhibition the Lomt'ly aame 
of Tragedy, or Goat-song, destined afterwards to be exalted bVssso- 
ciation ^vrth the proudest efforts of hiuuan genius. And wiiile tlie 
Dithyramh, yet amidst the Dorian tribes, retained tho tire and dignitr 
of its hereditary character; while in Sicyon it rose in stately nni 
moumfid measures to the memory of Adrastns the At^ve hero ; while- 
in Corinth, under the polislmd nde of Periunder, Arion impurlcd to 
the antique hymn a new character and a more scientiHc imisic, gfs- 
duaUy ia Attica it gave way before the familiar and faiita.stie humonis 
of the Satyrs, sometimes abridged to alford greater soojie to their 
exhibitions, sometimes contracting the contagion of their builesqae. 
Still however the reader will observe that the Tragedy or Goat-sonr ' 
consisted of two parts, first the exhibition of the mummers, laia 
secondly the Ditbyranibic chorus moving in a edreJe round the aiiv 
of Bacchus. It appears on the whole most probable, tiiough it is a 
question of dispute and imeertainty, that not only tliis festive oens- 
monial, Ijut also its ancient name of Tragedy, had long been, fanuliaritt 
Attica, when, about B.C. 535, a skilful and ingenious native of Icaiia. 
an Attic village in wliieh the Bnei-hic rites were celebrated ttilii 
peculiar caje, surpassed all competitors in the exhibition of thoe 
rustic entertainments. H« relieved the monotonous pleafiantries of 
the Sotyric chorus by introducing, usually in his uvra person, m 
histrionic tale-teller, who from an elevated platform, ana with the 
lively gesticulations nonimon stiU to the popular narrators of romanoR 
on the mole of Naples or in the bazaars of the East, entertained (lie 
audience with some mythological legend. It was so clear thkt during 
this recital the chorus rcmiuned unnecessarily idle and supeiflnoiu, , 
that the next iiuprorement was as natural in itself as it was onpaithA 
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its consequences. This was to make ttie cboius assist tLe narrator 
pccusiomd question or remark. 

" The choruses themselves were unproved in tlieir professional art 
Thespis. lie invented dances, wnich for eentuiies retained their 
ularity on the stage, and is aivid to have fj^iven histrionic disguise 
us reciter, at IJret by the applicatioa of pigments to the face, and 
irwiirds bj the constniction of a nide linco mask. 
" These in;prove)nents, chiefly meclianical, form tlie boundary to 
: achievements of Tiiespia. He did much to ereafc a stage, little 
create tragedy in the projifir acceptation of the word. His per- 
mances were still of a ludicrous and homely character, and much 
ire akin to the comic than (lie tragic. Of that wliiih makes the 
nee of the solemn drama of Athens, its stately plot, its gigantic 
^ages, its prodii^ and sumptuous poetry, Thespis was not m any 
►y the inventor. But Pliryoiehus, the lusiciple of Thespis, was a 
^et i he saw, though perhaps dimiy and hnperfcctlv, the new career 
lened to the art; and he may be said to have breat"hed the immortal 
jirit into the mere mcchanioal torins, when he introduced poetry 
Ubo the bursts of the chorus and the nianologtic of the actor. What- 
fCT else Phrj'uifhus effected is uncertain. The developed plot, tho 
kltroduction of a regular dialogue t)iroagh the medium of u second 
Ktor, the pomp and circiiinstauce, the ajmmetry and climax of the 
Iraima, do not appear to have appertfiined to his earlier efforts ; and 
;e great artistical improvements which raised the simple incident to 
I daborate structure of depicted narrative and a^yfnl catijtrophe 
e ascribed not to Phrynichns, but to jEschylus. If the later works 
of Phrj'niehu-s betrayed these eseelleneies, it is because yEschylus had 
Pien become his rival, and he caught the heavenly hght from the new 
ttar which was destined to eclipse him. But everythma essential waa 
Bone for the Athenian tragedy when Plirj-niehus took it from the 
Batyr, and placed it under tho protection of the Muse ; when, for- 
' ig the hamoiirs of the rustic farce, he selected a solemn stilneot 
the serious legends of the most vivid of all mythologies ; wnen 
breathed into tue familiar measures of the chorus the grandeur 
J sweetness of the lyric ode ; when, in a word, taking n&tkng from 
espis hut the stage and the performers, lie borrowed his tale from 
omer and his melody from Anaerfon. Wc must not then suppose, 
ialcd by the vulgar accounts of the Athenian di-ania, that the con- 
st for the goat and the buffooneries of Thespis were its real origin t 
)ni of the epic and the lyiio song, Homer gave it character, and the 
rists language. Thespis and his predecessors only suggested the 
lorm to which the new-bom poetry soould be applied." 

Ckimedy was evolved from the Phallic cliorus much in the sams 
way that Tragedy was from the Ditbyrambic. Wherever the worship 
iof Bacchus was carried, it was accompanied with both these kinds of 
liymns. Each of them was merry and joyous ; but wlnlc the Dithy- 
'Vambic united enthusiasm with merriment, llic. PhuUie •was of a gross 




description ; for, as the lumie itself denotes, tlie singers carried the 
Phallus about with them, and their song, whose tEemes were the 
loves and loose adventures of the son. of Setnele, was accompamed 
with motions and gesticulations appropriate to the subject. Tiiej it 
the same time diverted the company with that coarse Jesting oixi 
bantering wliich had become the regular usage of the festivaJ. It 
was in the Tillages that these Phallic hymns were most populu, 
while the Dithyramb was the fiivourite in towns and cdlieS] ■where it 
bccaiue refined and elevated, as before mentioned. 

The district of Icnria, the same where Thespis made bis first rude 
ejsays in tragedy, about forty years before liis time 'witnessed an 
att,empt to dramatise the Phallic mummeries : nor is it unlikelj tliat 
this ^ve the first idea of tn^»ic drama ; for the difference between 
tragic and conuc performance was hut slight originally. One Susaiion, 
a liatiTO of Megara, in whieh country amusements of tliis kind bad 
been practised some time before, brought his Phallic chorus to the 
Attic Tillage ; where, being mounted in a wugon, the leading chocistcr, 
perhaps the author himself, performed a laughable farce much in the 
lashion of our merryandrewa. The experiment was repeated: it 
became customary to prepare little farcical pieces to be acted at the 
festival, and a basket of figs and a cask of wine were given for ths 
prize. As the performance took place during the inten'al of tie J 
PhalUc hmn, it gat the name of Comfedw, the Song of the Mummen, \ 
or, accor^g to the derivation ivdopted by BeuUey, Filtage-Sm^. ^ 
And because the actor smeared his face \vith lees of wine, it ii 
sometimes called Triigodia.^ 

The farces of Susarion, like the tragedies of Thespis, were merr 
ephemeral productions, not given to writing. They were too coarse ami 
licentious to be encouraged in the city of Athens, wliile governed by 
its ancient aristocracy: and much less woidd they have suited the 
grave policy of Solon or Piaiatratus. Comedy therefore was for a great 
many years left to exhibit itself in its rude form to the Attic peasoots. 
Meanwhile it was developed in SicUy by the genius of Phormis and 
Epicharmus; the latter of whom is said to have been its inventor, 
because ho was the first person whose pieces were ever given to the 
world in writing.' He was a native of Cos, from wmch he t» 
removed in early infancy to Megura, where he jirobably learned the 

(1) Atlusomtu, it 40. Ariatophanei, Achnm. 496. — 

ffL iTToBxor Stv ^tte^t' iv ^ A&t)vaioit Xiytm 
t^fWu wepi TJTff woXttK Tpvjtf^iav iraiwv. 
To yap 6itlAi9r 0%it itai TpvTwila* 

<1) Theoctitus, Epigr. 17.— 

"Arc piavtt Ai^iof I X* *^^''tP ^ ^^^ fu^if^Aiai' 
EufJcui' 'EfTi'xap^or. 
: Bonct compiircs hl» style to that of Plaiitus : Epist. II. i. ST.— 
DicLtur Atnknl to^a cnnvenUEe Memitiiro, 
PJautus id ext'ini*lar Siciili propcraro EpichfinnL 



art of dramatic composition. He afterwards lived at Syrdcuse, under 
the protection of Hiero, and acquired fame by liis burleaqucs of the 
ajicient mythologTrj and by caricatnriBg the laanners of the day. 
The PTtliagorean philosophers were ridiculed by him upoa the stage. 
Comedy appears to have succeeded very well iu Sicilyj the people of 
■wluch were always of a lively and facetious torn. Both humour 
itself and the faculty of enjoying it are natmal gifts ; and Cicero, 
who had had opportunities of studying the Siciliaii character, speaks 
of the people to this effect : (De Oratore, 11. 54.) 

" Suavis autem est, et vclicmentcr sapc utiUs jocus et facetia; : 
quse, etiamsi aha omnia tnidi arte possunt, naturx sunt prcpria certe, 
iieque ullam artem desiderant. In miibus tii longc nliis meu sen- 
tentiti, Csesar, cxccUis : q^uo mams mjlii etiam testis esse potes, ant 
nullain esse artem sails, ant, si qua est, cam nos tu potissimum 
docebis. Ego vero, iiiquit Cassar, omni de re facetiua puto posse 
ab homine iion inurhano, quam de ipsia facetiis, disputari. Itaquo 
cum Quosdam Grrecos inscriptos libros esse vidissem de ridicuJis, 
iionnullfuu in spcm veneram, posse me aliquid ex istis diaeerc : inveni 
autem ridicnla et salsa raulta GriECoram : nam et SicnH in eo genere, 
et Rhodii, et Byzantii, et prreter ceteros Attici cxccHunt : scd qui 
ejus rei ratiouem quandam conati aunt artcmque tradere, sic insmsi 
ejLstiternnt, ut nihil aliud eomm, nisi ipsa iusulsitaa, rideatur. 
Quare mihi nuUo videtur raodo doctrine ista res posse tradi." 

Nearly a century after the first appearance of Su.sarion in Attica, 
•wlien democracy had been firmly cstalblished by the Clisthenean insti- 
tutions, the broad Megarian farce was introduced at Athens. Chio- 
■nides is mentioned as liavinc been the earliest of the composers. He 
•was foUowed by Magnes and some others, of whom we know nothing 
beyond their names. At length in the age of Pciicles that extraor- 
dinary kind of drama, which is called the Old Attic Comedy, was 
p^radually raised to its highest perfection, under the hands of Crates, 
Cratinus, Eupolis, and AnstopHanes. 

The plays of this comedy are said to Imve been three hundred 

and. sixty-nvt; in. number. Eleven plays of Aristophanes and frag- 

, mcnts of his contemporaries have been handed down to us : quite 

I enough remains to enable us to judge of ita character. It was an 

* entertainment completely in harmony with the drunken festivities 

' of the Dionysiau camival. The licence enjoyed by the mummers and 

1 merryandrews of the vintage was transferred in the fullest possible 

I manner to the poet who diverted the assembled people in the state- 

] theatre of Athens. Wliat the Athenians called comedy, wc should 

' rather call broad farce and extravaganza ; and even such names would 

give us no idea of what it was. Its plots were the wildest and most 

' eccentric fictions ; its scenes, incidents, and language were not merely 

' gross and indecent, but {as we should consider) olasphemous ; and 

yet all was sanctioned by the privilege of the festival. Ridicule both 

> of B&cchus and hi£ fellow-deities was cousistent with the intentioa to 

k J 
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do him hononr. If such liberties might lie taken with the Gods. 
mortals were not likely to escape. It was on the comic stage that 
democmcj indulged iu the moist unboimded freedom, allowing wt 
citizeu, rich or poor, high or low, to be attacked and assailed, eillc'r 
in his public or private character, with inipimity. Unlike the- T- 
and Sa^ic drama, wliich took their plots generally from le^c l - 
olden tiiue. Comedy chose for her subjects the topics and evenu / 
everyday life, the actions and characters of people who were familiarij 
known to the audience. And not only did she hold np to ridicule tb 
vioes and follies of private life, but even the conduct of public ma 
and their acts of administration. Tliose statesmen to ■whom t'' — " 
was opposed in polities fell chiefly under his lash, as 
expected. His animadversions were an extmordinary 
truth said seriousness with scurrihty and absurdity. 
comedian was the great censor and satirist of tiie day, 
tiimsclf the functions of the pantomimic droll, the fool of the ] 
Ages, the journal and Charivari of our own time. Democracy hendf 
was not safe from the assaults of her indulged children. In '' 
Bemujs of Aristophanes the Athenian people were amused to belt , 
an impersonation of themselves. And what wonder? If Baccbas 
could endure to be laughed at upon his own stage, why should hi* 
votaries be more particular ? j 

That the leading politicians of Athens occasionally winced under] 
the castipations of the comedianj is not to be doubted. I'ericlaf 
himself, with all his inte^tv and miignauimily, must have keenly fell 1 
the stinging blows of Criitiiius. We know that Clcon was greatM 
exasperatea by the Babylonians of Aristophanes ; who however wrfl 
not deterred from bringing him on the stage yet more offensively itl 
his play of the Knights. In the year B.C. 4i0, when Pericles TrtJl 
at the height of Ids power, a. law was passed to prohibit comic per-] 
formance; but this after two or three years was repealed. One w 
two more attempts were made to restrain it, but did not succeed ' 
With the exception of a short period during the interregnuai af 
B.C. 411, the Old Comedy continued in the exercise of its fuB Ubertr 
until the close of the Peloiioanesian war. 

Alt^r 1 he expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, however, it was repliocd 
by one of a less licentious Idnd, wliich has received the name of tiw 
Middle Comedv, because it was a transition from the coarseness of an 
early age to tfie refinement of a hiter. The spirit of the Atheniu 
people did not then seek the wild excitement, or tolerate the intam- 
perat<; freedom, of the days of Pericles : and the comedian, instead o( 
bringing public characters upon the stage and indulging in gross M»d 
"pen personalities, contented liimself with a more disguised cewor- 
ship, with satire of a more general nature, with Utcrary criticism sod 
paiody. There was no lack of poets under this regime. AtheMEiB 
tells us (viii. 33fi.) that he had read upwards of eight hundred plays 
of the Midiile Comedy. The most celebrated writers of it were 



iphanes and Alexis. It lasted till the overthrow of Atheniun 
independence at Chfcroiiea. 

To this succeeded the New Comedy, whiph, quitting' entireh the 
regions of personal satire and caricalme, applied itself {like that of 
the present day) to the inyetition of aititising plots, in which nature 
and real life were imitated, but the persons aud the jncidents were 
always lictitious. Between such plays and the Aristophanic there is 
a mucli greater difference than between genteel comedy aud farce. 
The principal comedians of this last period, which Listed less than 
a centurv, were Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus. Fragments of 
them only remain r but we can form a good idea of their style from 
the plays of Plautiis and Terence, especially those of the latter, which 
are translations of Menander. 

Horace, wlio disliked anything approaching to broad farce or scinr- 
rility, coudenms the hcenttousuess of the Aristophanic drama, while 
he applauds the talents and vigour of the writers. 

llus. Satire I. 4. 1.— 

KtipoUs »tque Cntinus ArUtophsneaqne poetic, 
I Atque alii quoTum Ccnntpdia prUca Tiri:iniii) est, 

Si quis erat dlpnns clcscribi, quori inalus aul fur 
' Aul iiKcchns floret nut itintriuc atit alloqui 

Famosiu, mult& cum lilwrtate noubant. 

Ais Poetica, 281.— 

Succe&sU vettis liis Comcedia, non s:ne mult^ 
Lauilc; sed in Titium liljcrtas excidit, ct vim 
Ulgitaiii lege rcgi ; lex cat acccjita, cliorUBquc 
Turpuvr Dbiicuit, tublato jure noceocli. 

To discu53 the merits and demerits of Aristophimes and his con- 
temporaries would lead us too far ; but wc may take a glance at what 
^Litcheli says upon the nmtter in the preliminary discom'sc to his 
translation : 

" The Old Comedy, as it is called, in contradistinction to what was 
afterwards named the Middle and the New, stood in tic extreme ' 
relation of contrariety and parody to the tragedy of the Greeks — it 
■was direcled cMefiy to the lower orders of society at Athens ; . 
it served in some measure the purposes of the modem journal, in' 
iHiich public measures and the topics of the day might be fully dis- 
cossed ; and in cousequEucc the dramatic persona; were generally the 
pocf s own contemporaries, speaking in their own names and actinjj 
111 masks, which, as they hore only a caricature resemblance of theii 
own faces, showed that the poet, in liis obsemitioas upon thein, did 
not mean, to be taken literally to his expression. Like tragedy, it 
constituted part of z. religious ceremony; and the character of the J 
Deity to whom it was more particularly dedicated was stamped at 
times pretty visibly upon the work which was composed in his honour. 
The DiooTsian festivals were the great camivala of antiquity — they 
oelebratca the returns of vernal festivity or the joyous vintage, and 
were in couaequence the great holidays of Athens — the seasons of < 
vuiiversal relaxation. The comic poet was the high priest of the fes- 
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liv«l : And if the orcifs of lus Divinity f the God of viae) t. 
licnumded a style of poetry wliicK a FatWr of our CIiuRi ^ 
bad in his eye when be called all jjoetiy the dcviCt teijie^ the oi^C 
I heir utterance (however strance it may seem to us) no doubt con 
tudored liiuisclf as perfectly nbsolved from the censnre niifA. i 
fthould bestow on such productions : in their composition he 'w 
ehart'iiig ihp sanic pious office as the painter, ■wliose doty it ' 
nil tlKi temples of tuo some Deity mth pictures which our in 
tious would consider equally ill-suited to the habitations o£ Dtnga^ 
Wlmt rvlijjiou therefore forbids mnong us, tlic religion of tbeOncb 
did uot nurely tulerate, but CDJoiu. Nor was the extreme wdeia, 
profuiio paiety of tlie Old Comedy without its excuse. To 
cxtiiiviij^uit luirtli Willi !i sokiiiu seriousness was enjoined , 
fvou in tlio sacred festivid of Ceres. The feast of Bacchnsi 
the licence without the embarrassment of the restraint, 
jihilosophers therefore querulously maintained that man was tte j 
ivuil pluythiuff of the Gods, the comic poet reversed the picture,! 
iimdii tlip Gods the pkything of men : in his hands indeed eve 
wjis ujuni tlio broad gnu; the Gods laughed, men lauched, i 
,Uvughc<i. Nature was considered us a sort of fantastic being, with I 
turn for the humorous, and the world was treated as a sort of 
pxtfnded jest-book, where the poet pointed out the bon-mots, ai 
Qotod in some dej^^e as corrector of tKe press. If he discharged tliB 
t>ffipo somctiuios in the sarcastic spirit of a Mephistophiles, (his too 
was considered as part of his functions. He was the Terrs Filius rf 
he day, and lenity woiJd liaTo been considered not as an act of dis- 
etiiui, but as a cowardly dereliction of duty. j 

*• Of the siK'cics of comedy thus deseriljed, whoever was the dkI 
ventor, wlictlicr Epicharmus or Phorniig, Aristophanes was the gnai 
llnishrr and perfecttT, With an ear tuned to the nicest moduktioas 
of harmony, and with a temperament apparently most joyous nail 
iovful, be was jiist lit ted for the entertainment of a peopfe, of wbM 
Philip of Macedou, when he compared them to the Hennaic statms 
so common in their streets, drew in a. few words one of the mai 
happy and eharacleristio descriptions of a people which is vfOi 
rceord. Th-it piiety which is so well adapted to a nation of quick 
luitund parts, and which has so few chnnns for persons of cultiTated 
uiidcrst-fuidings, the gaietv which con-^usts in painting pleasantly tie 
diducss of the understanding {!a Mise) and in inspiring buffooneft: 
of that gaiety, which has been made equally the basis of Italian w 
Grecian comedy, Aristophanes was preeminently the master. Music, 
dimoLng, metre, decoration — all that union of amusement which tie 
Greeks, a seeing and not a readir? public, (this fact cannot be lw> 
lunch in our miuds when we are taliing' of their dramatic literatore,) 
required of their writers for the stage — Aristophanes seemed to hare 
improved : the Miise of comedy herself he left as he found her, a 
beautiful Titauia, matchless in" her outward proportions, but willi 




spell apon ber affections, aiiti showering farours, which s^iould 
ive been better bestowed, upon an ass's head with Jiottom the 
Ireaver below it." 

It remains onJy to give an account of the theatre itself and its 
Arrangements. 

For t, long time a wooden theatre, erected onlj for the time of the 
festival, was sufficient for the Athenian drama. At length in the 
year B.C. 500, when .^schylus exhibited his iirst tragedy, the biiUding 
overloaded witii spectators broke down. It was then resolved to 
build a theatre of stone. The rock of the Acropolis was made use of 
for that purpose. Under its southern wall, at the eastern extremity, 
tiers of seats rising one above another were scooped inta the rock. 
Each tier formed a large sep;nient of a circle, the diameter increasing 
■vrith the ascent. These tiers of scats, with stairs and passages for 
convenient access, formed that portion of the theatre which was occu- 
pied by the spectators, and was, according to a iesa comprehensive 
meaning of the term, called the theatre. 

The circular area in the centre, which lay a little below the lowest 
tier of benches, was called the Orchestra. It was the floor upon 
•which the chorus performed their dances, and for that purpose was 
covered over with smooth hoards. la the centre was the altar of 
Bacchus, called Thymele, which reminded people of the ancient 
times, when the dithTramb was performed in a nng round the altar; 
though now its principal use was as a platform tor musicians and- 
a prompter to stand upon. 

The st^c (Prosceninm) was outside of the orchestra, forming the 
remainder of the circle of which the orchestra was a segment, It was 
elevated a little above it. The background was terminated by tho 
Scena, the wall or frame upon which the scenery of the drama was 
delineated, and which, by the rolling of a curtain underground (not 
pulling up, as with us), was exhibited to the spectators. With the 
exception of a covered portico over the highest tier of seats, tho 
■whole of this theatre was open to the sky. The acoustic arrange- 
ments are said to have been skilfully contrived. 

The actors entered upon the stage through the Scena by three 
different doors, assigned to the different characters. The chorus 
advanced into the orchestra by side passages, in files three or five 
deep, and arrangtHl themselves so as to be in readiness for the choral 
lormance: the Coryphasua or leader, who was one of ,the dramatis 
"ina;, taking a station not far from the Thymele, from which 
luld carry on his part of the dialogue. 

Although we, in reiiding Athenian tragedies at the present day, are 
apt to regard the choral parts with Jess interest than the draiuatic, 
especially those dithyrambic-hkc effusions which have little or nothing 
to do with the nlot, and althougli even at Athens the chorus under 
JEschylus and his successors had come to hold a comparatively subor- 
dinate place in the drama, yet it still possessed a great chium for the 
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Athenian aadiesoe, and indeed one fullj equal to the draxDA iti 
IndcpendeDtljr of its religious assodatioiis, the song of the 
VH aooompauied with music and dancing, both of an elaborat 
poaitian. xhe instruments -were the harp and the flute. Thei 
WIS complicAtcd: Attic tragedians had adopted the antistt 
tana of Stesichoms : and, to enide the dancers in their evolut 
hoes ynxe marked on the hoarded floor of the orchestra. The difis^ 
oaoB between the styles of tragic and comic danning was as great it I 
titat between tragedy and comedy themselves. The former (called ' 
Bmmeleia) was stiielj and gracefol ; the latter (Chordas.) was lii<ii> 
croua and indecent. While the tragic choms consisted nsaill/ of 
flfteen, the oomic were four-and-twenty. To train these cLonsters 
was br no means the least expensive part of bringing out a (' " 
poet ud to apply for a chorus to the Arcbon, and the ^. 
defrayed (as we mve seen) bv the Chorag[us. In the middle i 
the chorus after a time was altogether omitted. 

The wearing of masks by the actors has been alreadj allndedt 
This practice, which was oneinaJly derived from the rude disgnises < 
the mummers, was afterwards continued as a matter of necessity, 
account of the size of the thc&tre, which made it impossible (at I 
majority of the spectators to distinguish the natural features. A ma 
which enlaived the face remedied this defect. In tragedy there w 
an additional reason for ^opting the disguise. Its principal cb» j 
raeters were the Goda and Heroes of the ancient legends, whom itj 
would liardly have seemed proper to represent on the stage h" 
ordinary human beings. As the cothurnus elevated the person of t 
actor, so the mask gave a superhuman expression to his conntenaocBil 
No little skill was applied to the fashioning this important part of tlMj 
dramatic costume, and wc have seen that .£schyliis himself was tn 
author of improvements in it. The manufacture of masks became l_ 
business : each character, as Apollo, Achilles, a Youth, a Maiden, Aoq' 
had its appropriate mask, whicn was easily recognized by the peopit 
There was not the same necessity for disguising the choms, who WW 
nearer to the spectators, and were arrayed for dancing rather tlM 
for acting : they therefore generally appeared without masks. 

In the old comedy the masks were often extremelj grotesque ui 
absurd, just as they are in an English pantomime ; thougn for ordiaaij 
personages they were tolerably faithful to life. And instead of iJbe 
dignified oothumus, the soccus, or slipper of common life, was used to 
tt^ the stage witL Where characters of the day were introduce^ 
it was desirable to have as good a likeness as possible, either by ynj 
of caricature or otherwise. It is said that, when Aristophaneis w» 
about to exhibit Cleon upon the stage, no artist dared to make his macl^ 
and no actor would undertake to play the character j the poet wtt 
obliged to perform it himself, and rubbed lees of wine upon nis hot, 
to imitate the flashed and bloated countenance of the demagogue. 

The exact dimensions of the Attic theHtrc (which was never qiril* 







I till lie year b.o. 340) are not known. That it was built 
on a large scale as compared with modem playhouses, is bevond 
a doubt. It has been supposed to have been capalue of boldiug tnirty 
Aoqimnd persons : thoneh this statement, founded chiefly on certain 
Manges of Plato and Dicsarchus, has been called in question by 
Wonfaworth, (Athens and Attica, chapter XHI.,) who alleges that 
the nte of its rains gives no idea of its magnitude. At all events 
it waa large enough to accommodate a large proportion of the people 
of Alhens. The drama was intended for the mnltitade, and it was in 
acoordance with the spirit of the constitutioQ, that every facility 
&hoald be affcrdcd for their enjoying the spectacle. In the time of 
the old wooden theatre the admisalon was free to all citizens ; bat the 
ovahine for places led to confusion and danger ; and after the build- 
ing of the stone theatre it was resolved that a price should be charged 
far entrance. This was fixed at two obola, and was received by the 
IcMee or numa^r of the theatre, (called TkeatroMs or Archifecton,) 
wlio for that pnce undertook to keep it in repair and ready for use. 
Pericles afterwards passed a kw, that the two obols should be given 
to the poorer citizens out of the treaaury, and so the admission 
became again >'irtually free. Many who could afford to pay for them- 
aeircs naed to apply for the dole ot two obob ; but, aa a general nilc, 
^ rich paid for tlieir se^ts, and sometimea gave as much as a 
drachm for a seat of a better class. There were certain places re- 
(erred for official personages and others, as for the Members of the 
Goundl, Archona, Generals, Ambassadors, Any one who took a place 
bdoBgniff to another might, as we baye learned from the Omcion 
■gnnst Midiaa, be removed by the police. (See ante, p. 124.) 

The phiTS began at an early boor in the morning, and lasted the 
whole 01 the day. Such was the general eagerness to be present, that 
many would come long before the time to secure a good place. Some 
indeed, to save their two obols, would take their chance of getting a 
■eat it a later hour ; for after a certain time no money was demanaed 
lor entrance. Those that wished to see the whole performance 
hrongfat wine and provisions with them ; especially the ladies ; for 
thej were permitted to see tragedies, but not comedies, while boys 
were allowed to be present at both. At the Leniean festival, which 
VB8 in the month Gamelion, (January,) the spectators were provided 
with cloaks ; for, the theatre being roofless, they were exposed both 
to wind and rain. The more luxurious brought cushions to sit upon. 
l^»i*nn»m repKMches Demosthcnea, because, when he accompanied 
the Macedonian ambossadois to the play, he did not neglect this 
little addition to their comfort. The conduct of the spectators during 
tiiB entertainment, their expressions of approbation and displeasure, 
by shooting, clapping, hissing, &c., were pretty ranch the same as in 
our own country, but partook somewhat more of democratic freedom. 
£»chine«, if we may oelicve his rival, was pelted not unfrequcntly 
vkh flgs and olives for his bad acting ; though this seems tu have 
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■been bj a proTincJal audience. (See volume H. p. 97; and, ttnfte 
vhole subject of theatre-gomg at Athena, see Becker's Chaiickv 
Excursus to SccHC X.) 

While tho perf onnimces of an Atbcnian drama had much that \ 
in ooramon with our own, there were peculiar causes ■which madei 
a scene of miieh stronger excitemeiit — sach as the festive occuioi, 
the national character of the cihibition, the constant appeal to the 
popular scntimciit of rehgion imd patriotism. The very fact of tin 
people sitting under the open skjj wnile it exposed them to some inoon- 
vetueiice, was attended al.so with advantages ; as Wordsworth has voii 
pointed out in the chapter of his Atheiw and Attica last referred to. 

" Whatever its capacity niight have been, the Theatre d Athem 
did not mainly depend on its dimeuaiotia for the attractions wiiich it 
possessed, Here on this gentle slope, with the Parthenon snd the 
AeropoUs immediately above them, with the valley of the Dissns not 
far beneath, at the beginning of spring, in a transparent atmospbete 
beneath a clear sky, with a gentle orecze blowing on them firom the 
sea, here tlic spectators sat to be charmed by the mixed enchaotmrats 
of nature and art which the Athenian "fheatrc supplied, both ia 
exquisite perfection. 

" The dramatic influence of this union, of this interweaving (ui 
were) of natural scenery with that of the theatre itself, deserves 1 
a ntoment's consideration. 

" It is evident that it furnished the scenic poet with a great( 
range of subjects and irith greater freedom in treating them. 'Rj 
one of these poets it gave free scope to his bold conceptioMtl 
and supplied objects for his imaginadoti to deal with. It wO 
be found, that most of the metaphorical expressions of JEachthB 
are derived from objects which were visible to the audience, wiik 
they listened to the recital of those expressions in the ihabt. 
Seas and storms, building of ships and their navigation, feeding d 
flocks on the hills, hunting in the woods, fisfiing in tlic sea, waDs ai 
fortificntiona, the Stadium and its course ; these are the naiul, 11* 
simple and natural sources from which JEschjlus derived his copjoBS 
streams of Jigurntive diction. They were all either in the imraaiii*' 
field of view, or in near connexion ■with that theatre where tit 
language they enriched was uttered. They were almost the natml , 
elements of which the poetical atmosphere of that theatre WM ( 
posed r the dramatic ^wet breathed them as his native air. 

" Similarly Sophocles speaks with a local truth when in the ' 
at Athens he says of the islejid of Salamia,^ 

O noble Salimia, thou indted 
Buoyed on the wive dost b»i>py dwell 
Conspicuous ever in the cyei of men. 



Ill 
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Ihe peaked UUs of Solajnia stood ia the western horizon, like a 
■e drawn to iUustrate the poem with their visible beauty, 
'o Euripides again this combination aJTorded the most favotir- 
ield for cxpressiiiff tlie tentts of his own peculiar philosophy. 
s .fechylus esnlted in the rich variety of natural objects before 
Euripides laboured to blend them into one : but unless the sky 
een open, and. the air free about him, he could never have here 

ra with the same energy as he did,' 
Seest thou the abyt!) of sky that imgt above thee, 
And clups tbe earth aiound in moist embra<:e { 
This to be Jove belierc, thit 9«ri'e u Ood. 

reed would have remained a dr^ theme of abstract speculation, 
ever become matinct with the life of poetic sensation. 
'o the dramatic poets of Athens not aa inventors merely, hut as 
ssing an audience for great moral aud social purposes, the 
on of the theatre gave great advantages. To select one : Beiug 
I immediately under the Acropolis, Being seated (if we may so 
3n the very steps of that great natural temple, for such to 
dans their "Acropolis was, the audience were tliua immediately 
cted with what was most sacred and beautiful ia the Atlicnian 
They were thems-elves almost consecrated by such a union. Just 

them ■WTis the Temple of Minerva and the Statue of the Jiipiter 
E Citadel.^ They were sitting thus, as the poet eipressed it, 
' the wings of Gods.* 

'o apply the same ohservation to another department of dramatio 
Mre : "It is evident that to the ])eouliar advaatages arising from 
•sition and character, which the Theatre of Athens possessed, 
be ascribed in a great degree the sncccasful daring of the 
)phaiiic plays. To cite instances : How in the confinement of a 
m theatre could wc imagine a Trygtcus soaring above the sea in 
rial exenrsion? There ma jouTney would be reduced to a mere 
inical process of ropes and pullies, and would he inexorably 
i bif the resistance of the roof. But in the Athenian Theatre 
ty itself was then visible, whither he was mounting, and in 
. ne was placed by the simple machinery of the imaguiation of 
jectatorSj to which free play was given by the natural properties 

theatre itself. How again, if pent in by the limits cf a modem 
■e, could the birds be imagined to build their aerial cityl' How 

■ ^pdt T<3f ii^oZ tmA' &veipov aitft'pn 

■ al ivv irtpii Sxo^^" ttyfiaJt iv i^^ildXaiv; 
Tci^ov vofu^e Zritm, TOfi' trfov &eav. 

Euiip. Fragment, 
tiri noXicuf. Faussniaa, t. 24. 
&Mh]r>u*, Eumenid., 993. 

l\af>Hivov f I'Xur ^iKat, 

ff(0^powovrT<r tv jfiotnf* 

IloXXddDf i' tiw^ WTfpprt 

otrTOT fi(«Tai nar^. • 
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could the clouds hare come saiHog on the stage from the heights o( i 
neigbbomng Parnea? How in sucli a poaitioa could the hinst^, 
minister of Atheus have surveyed from the stage, as he did, lb 
natural map of hia own future domains, the Agora, the harbomi, 
the Pnjz, and all the tributary islands Ijvas in a group around himf 
These conceptions and such as these are characteristic of the gi*aicf 
of the Athenian drama : on a modem stage they would he forced sd 
inadmissible : here, under an open sky, with the hill* of Atbe» 
around him, and a part of the city beneath him, they would seen lo 
the spectator to be in some sense the creations of the place, no Jea 
than of the poet himself." 
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CRIMINAL PKOCEDDRE. 

Ta£ invention of the science of jurisprudence has been i 
(uot without some reason) to the Athenians.' Considering' the mli- 
quity of their laws, we are astonished at their viuiety and their 
excellence. Besides a code of statutes remarkable for the care toi 
foresight with which they were drawn up, whether that be due to 
Sokm alone, or to Solon jointly with succeeding legislators, we fixi 
established in the ficurisMng period of their republic a complo 
indicial s^^'stem, with prescribed forms of action and rules of pleading 
and practice, so nice and artificial as to remind one of that wnich ooJ 
Norman ancestors, full of forensic subtlety, handed down to oil 
Meier, Schomann, Platner, and other German authors have writta 
copious treatises on the process of the Athenian courts. Out of ik 
scanty materials furnished by a few ancient books, thoy have doot 
for Attic law what Blackstone, Tidd, aad Archbold have for tiie 
Bnglish. And to such works I am in great measure indebted for thfe 
brief outline which I present to the reader. 

It will be found convenient to take scparatelj the two 
divisions to which we are accustomed in our own country, of i ' 
and criminal. The line of demarcation between them was not in 
quite the same at Athens as in England: for there were some oB 
which, though they arc treated as purely criminal with us, mi^t i 
Athens be mode the subjeet of civil proceedings, as theft and penuiy:] 
again there were some things punishahle as crimes at Athens and not 1 
so in England ; and vice vend; as might be expected. There ira»1 

(1) To Athena, says MUan, mankind vere indebted for tlie olive, the fig, m4 tUJ 
sdministmtion of jiutice; likeviie for athletio and cbariot-dtiving. Aiur / '-■' 
nai \a8tiv ({pan 'Adnvaiai irp&rai. Vai. Hist, iU, X. 
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also nmcli in the judicial system of the Athenians that yrus common 
both to civil and criminal charges; and with them, as with us, it 
frequently happened that the aggrieved party had the option of pro- 
ceemas eithur ciiriilj or criuiiflaily against the offender. StiU the 
main tuslinctions between crime aad civil injurj-, which arc founded 
on the prbciples of Iraman society, ■were observed hoth in the sta- 
tutorj code aud the judicial practice of the Athenians.' 

We will begin witn the criminal law; noticing the different classes 
of offences, the puaishiucnts with which they were respecrively 
visited, the various tribunals before which they were brought, BJid 
thfi different methods of prooeeding. 

As a general rule it may be laid down, that every criminal charge 
■was tried before a jury takes from the body of the people, and pre- 
sided over by a particular magistrate having cognizance of the 
offence. The case of homicide furnishes an exception ; in this the 
ancient tribonaLs, which were anterior to the estublialiMent of the 
jujry system, maintained their juiisdictioiL And to this onr attention 
■will first be directed. 

iTORDKIl, HOICICIDE, ETC. 

This whole depariment of criine was anciently under the juris- 
diction of the Areopagus. The courtj composed of men taken from 
the best families of Attica, was always famous for the justice of its 
decisions — so at least the Atheniana boasted ; — bat, wuen it passed 
sentence of condemnation on the criminal, it had no option but to 
ptmish him with death. Draco' first mitigated the rigour of this law, 
somewhere about the year b.c. 681, by establishing a hoard of fifty- 
one judges, taken from fomilieB of lugh birth, and called Uphetat 
with power to try cases of accidental or justifiable homicide, and de«l 
with them on equitable principles.' Solon, who repealed other ordi- 

(1) See the reasuainK of DemoiUienes in the Or&tion ugaioat mdm, uitc, pp. ftS, 
7], 75, 77, 80, SI, ms, 124. 

(2) '* Draco did not meddle with the political ccmaUtntion, nnfl in his ordinance! 
Aristotle finds little irorthf of remark, except tile extreme icvcrily af the punish^ 
meats awarded; petty thefts oi even proved idleiie^s of life being viaited with 
deatli or dlsfranchii^einent. Rut wc arc nnt ta CDtixtnie this rcniark as ik-mon- 
stratiiig any speciai inhumanity in the tharactcr of Draco, who was not invented 
with the large power which tiolon ofterwarda enjoyed, and cannot be imagined t« 
have impoaed upon the corainunity tteverc laws of his own invention, llini&t-'ir of 
«nira« an Enpatrid. he set forth in writinfr such ordinances as tlie Eupatrid archana 
kid twfoic been accuitonied Co enforce without writing in the particular cases wbidl i 
came before them ; and the Rcnctal spirit of penal Icjtislation had become io mucti 
milder during the two centuries wfalcit followetl, that tht^se old ordinances appeared 
to Aristotle intalrTablr riKoraUE, Probably ueithcr Uraco nor the Locrian Zolcucui, 
irbo aomowhat preceded itim in date, were more rigorous itian the unUment of tlia 
a^e : indeed tbe few fragments nf the Draconian tables which have reached ua, , 
llur from exhibiting indiscriminate cruelty, introduce for the first time into th«, 
Athenian law mitlKalinK djatlnctlons in respect to homicide, founded on the varie^ 
of concomitant clrcuniBtanceB." Grote's History of Greece, lii. IDl. SeeMhuxt 
Various History, v. 15 ; viii. 10. 

(3) Some have supposed they derived their title frara the word Sipectt, appeai, 
bMwue there wu an ippullotlieiT more equitahlejiiriidlctkin from therigouiottbs 





niknces of Draco, \rhicli are said to have been of too severe a cbni!- 
tcT, preserved bus regulationa in regard to homicide, and did ool 
disturb the constitrition of the Ephet«, though he remodelled thit i 
the Areopagus in the manner already mentioned. (VoL 11. Appeadit 
in.) After Solon's time then the law stood as we find it laici do»i 
in the Oration against Aristocrates. (Ante, p. 174.) 

The Arcojwgus had cognizance of murder, of woonding wi4 
malicious intent, of arson, and of poisoning. 

Here we may remark that by the terms of the Athenian law muni? 
and poisoning were distinguistied. No such distinction exists in wa 
law, oy which poisoning is treated simply as murder. Yet tiere was 
a tune when a difference was made witi us. On account of the 
detestable natiure of the c rime of poisoning, a statute was pKsed ia 
the rei^ of Henry VLLL, which made it treason, and subjected it 
to a painful and lingering punishment, namely, boiUn^ to death: hnt 
the statute was repealed in the first year of Edward VI. (See Bbct 
stone's Commentaries, IV. 196.) 

The Areopagites, as all the other judges of homicide, sat in tiM 
open air, to avoid being under the same roof with the criininaL TllB 
King-Archon brouglit the case into court, and presided with 111 
crown taken off. The proceedings were conducted with the utnioJt: 
solemnity. A solemn oath was taken by the accuser, setting forth hil, 
reMioQship to the deceased, aud imprecating a dreadful curse upoff 
himself and his family, if the charge were not true.' The accascd 
swore to bis innocence in like manner ; and an oath equallv sokina 
was taken by the witnesses. Each party was allowed to address the 
court twice, and, as it would seem, upon two cousecative days: 
anciently they were not allowed the assistance of an advocate, thongk 
in later times this niie was relaxed: and they were required to 
confine themselvca to the point at issue, and to abstain from ill 
attempts to excite passion or sympathy. After the first day the 
accused was at liberty, if he pleased, to withdraw from his country— 
to this rule parricide was the only exception — nor had the prosecutor 
any right to prevent him : but ia that case he was condemned to p«- 
petual exile, and his property was confiscated. If he abided his 
trial, the judges gave their votea by ballot ou the third day. A 
majority of votes either way decitffid the verdict, but aa eqnal 
number was an acquittal.' A convicted murderer was sentencea to 
death ; and he was delivered to the Eleven for execution. The mode 

ancient Uw. Others derive it tram tbc active signiflcstion or the v»rb Ifini^ " 
i^ieitat, as MUtkr: an i<tiiiiffi Tif uvi^a^ovv tAw 6vifn^dTi\v, See Whiston (Uticle 
JSphetu! in (he ArehBeological Dictionirj' : Grote'* History of Greece, ilL 104, ,not«.) 

(I) See Anttption, De Keiodit Cicde, 130, 139. Ljsias, contr. Theomneitam, II'. 

(3) The rub luppoited to have been established on the trial of Orcctei. Ses 
*sch)lu», Eiuneniilci, 711, "22. 
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of death •vraa commonly hy drinking the jtiice of hemlock, which waa 
administered in prison. The prosecutor, us we learn from Demo- 
sthenes {ante, p. 190), had a. right to witness the infliction of the 
sentence ; a provision which was rendered necessary by its secrecy. 
Wonnding with malicious intent, not followed by death, was punished 
with exile and confiscatioti. 

All minor cases of homicide were confided to +hc jurisdictioQ of 
the Ejihetse, who sat to try them in one or other of the four courts 
of Palladium, Delphinium, Prytanenm, or Phreatto, according to the 
nature of the case.' The respective duties of those courts appear 
from the law.s quoted by Demosthenes (ante, pp. 190 — 193), and 
need not he repeated here. The sitting in the Prttancum, to pass 
sentence upon inanimEitc things which had caoaed the death of a man, 
was an evidence of the strong belief of the ancient Athenians that 
homicide tainted the people among whom it was committed with 
a pollution which required to he expiated. This feeling was carried 
so far that, where there was no human being giiilty, the senaeleai 
instrument of death was ordered to be cast out of the hoimdarica. 
The practice has been compared with our own custom of giving 
deodajids in the like cases.' Neither this court nor that in Phreatto, 
•which was used for cases of Tery rare occurrence, was at aU equal in 
importanc* to the courts of Palfadium and Delphinium, in the lormer 
of whicli cases of accidental homicide, in the latter cases of justifiable 
homicide were to be tried. 

The circumstances which made homicide excusable or justifiable 
under the Athenian law by no means coincide with those which do so 
in the English. Any purely accidental killing, which falls under the 
description of homicide by misadventure, is excusable with us; as for 
example, if a man is working witli a hatchet, and the head flies off 
and kills a bystander ; or if a man shooting at a bird hits a person 
walking ia the field, wliom he did not observe. But if he is doing 
any wrongful act at the tunc, the killing, though imdesigned, is 

(1 ) In t>ie Prytancum they were aJisisted by the four t'aXoffairiXt7r or Trfbe-kincn, 
an Bncknl iuiali)crati.cal bonid of niacittiatea, who wtre retained \>y Clisthenea ta 
perfonu c*rl.s1n religioiiB iluties, and This among others. 

(2) '* By ttiU 19 meant whatever peraonal chattel is the immediate accfislon of the 
death or any reasonable creature ; which Is rorfeited to the king to be applied to piona 
purpose*, and dtmrilnitcd in (tlma by his high almoner; though formerly destined 
to a more supentUious purpose. * ♦ • * 

" If a hone or iix orolherahimal oThiB own motion kill ai well an infant as an adult, 
or if a catt run over him. they shall in cilhcr c&te he rorTeitcd a> deodandi, which it 
grounded upon this additional reason^ that ftuch miafortuties are in part owiu|r to th« 
nejdigcnce of the owner, and therefore he ia properly punished by such forfeitures 
A like punishment is in like cases inilleteil by tlie Mosaical law (Eiod. xii. 28) | 
* if an ox f^nre a man that he die, tlic ox shall be stoned, and his defth shall not ho 
Mten.* And among Ihtr Athenians, whatever was tlie cause of a man'ti death hj 
tailing upon him, was exterminated or cast out of the donilnioni of the republic, 

♦ • • » ind therefore in all itnllirtraenls for homicide the instrument 
of death imd the value are presented and found by the grand jury, (as that the stroke 
vaa given by a certain penknife, value sixpence.) that the king or his grantee may 
claim the deodand : for it Is no droiland. unless it be pmenled as aucb by a Jury of 
twelve men." Blackstone'i Conunentarie;, i. 300. 
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ft cnBrt in the eje of the Liv : and for tMs purpose many acts an 
wrangfol with us, vhich vere held perfectly innocent bj tk 
Athenians. Tbtu, to kill a man unintentionally in the gymiMtk 
games was excusable bj the laws of Solon, as we leain from Bbbk 
Btheues ; bat in England one who kills another in a prize-figbt i 
guilty of manslaughter, because priie-fights are illegal. 

The reader may have noticed, that in tnmalatiiig the Greek (pen* 
I have carefully avoided usins thr term mansheughter. That vori, 
according to its etrmology, should sisnify nothii^ more than luKai- 
ade ; but in the language of the Lnglish law it has obtainsd I 
farther meaning, and is (ufined to be "an unlaw&il ti l lr np ynAoA 
malice." To constitute this crime, it is not necessary that ue act lie 
roluntury. To Idll a man vho assaults you in the heat of paoiav 
and to lull by throwing a stone into a crowded street, may both be 
manslaughter, though the character of the two acts, in regard to 
intention, was very oifTerent. The absence of malice in each piercBti 
it amounting to murder. 

Killing in self-defence was perfectly jnsti&ible at Athens. 
£nglish mw it is said to be excusable rather than justifiable } 

on the other hand, it is jperfectly justifiable to kill a felon who 

capture. (Blackatone's Commentaries, IV. 179, 1S3.J At the piaait 
day indeed there is no practical diilerence between the two casa; 
for in both the party would be acqiutted and exonerated from tfi 
legal liability, in andent times however a man guilty of excasaUt 
homicide would hare incurred forfeiture of his goods, to be disposed 
of in pios Msia for the benelit of the soul of the deceased. (Ibid. 18S.) 
At Athens there was no precise distinction between what was ex- 
cusable and what was justifiable. There, as with ns, in oonsidoijig 
the apology of self-defence, the main question was, whether tiw 
aggressor was slain immediately, so as to exclude the idea of luiks 
or revenge. (Ante, p. 186.) To kill a man caught in adultery witk 
TOur wife, which was justifiable at Athens, is manslaughter in Eng- 
land. (Blackstone, ibid. ISl.) Such an excuse, like many othen 
which among the Greeks would have constituted a good defence to 
the charge, is with us taken into account in mitigation of pnnish- 
ment only. 

Where a person at Atliens was convicted of accidental homicide 
which was not perfectly excusable, there were two things provided 
for by the law; nrst, the cleaBsing of the country from p(3lution, and 
secondly, the satisfaction of the oeceased man's relations. Here tk 
old Athenian sentiment was widely different from that of moden 
ravilised people ; amon^ whom there is no idea of any national polk- 
tion arising from homicide, and all regard to the private wrot^ ii 
merged in the desire for public justice. The Athenian bw requued 
the convict to quit the countrj' by a certain appointed route, and to 
oqiiate his crime by certain religions rites : he was to stay abroad fcr 
a year, unless before the expiration of that period he could ^ipeiae^ 
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or make amends to, tlie relations of the deceased, either by cifts or 
by huDible snbmlssiou or otherwise. If the deceased had left no 
telativcs ■within a certain de^rree, he was to appease the members of 
his clan in like maimer. Meanwhile the relativca and the clansmen 
•Were forbidden to prevent Ivis departure from Athens, or in any way 
to molest him during his exile. , 

This humane law of the Athenians, -which, while it prevented feud 
and bloodshed, provided for all dne atonement and expuition, bears a 
resemblance to the law of Moses, by Tvliich cities of refuge •were 
appointed for those that killed people accidentally, so that imder 
certain conditions they might be protected from the hand of the 
avenger. It ■will be mtercating to eomparc the Je'wash lirith the 
Attic, and -with the comments of Demosthenes (ante, pp. 179 — 181, 
191, 192). 

We read in Knmbers, chap. xsiv. yer. 11 : 

" Then-ye shall appoint you cities to be cities of refuge for you; 
•that the slayer may nee thitter, ■«'hich killeth any person at ■una'wares. 

" And they shall te unto you cities for refuge from the avenger ; 
-that the manslaycr die not, until he staud before the congregation in 
judgment." 

ioid. Ter. 26 : 

" But if the slayer shall at any timo.come without the border of 
•the city of his refuge, whither he was fled ; 

" And the revenger of blood find him ■without the borders of the 
city of his refuge, and the revenger of liia blood kOI the slayer, he 
shall not be guilty of blood : 

" Because he should have remained in the city of hia xefuKe until 
the death of the high-priest : but after the death of the high-prieat 
the slayer shaK return into the land of his possesaioo." 

Ibid. Ter. 31: 

" Morcm'er ye shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, 
•which is guilty of death : but he shall surely b* put to death. 

" And ye shall tate no satisfaction for Mm that is tied to the city 
of his refuge, that he should come again to dwell in the land, until 
the death oi the priest. 

"So shall ye not pollute the land wherein ye arc: for blood it 
defileth the hind : auu the Lmd cannot be cleansed of the blood that 
is shed therciu, but by the blood of him that shed it." 

Deuteronomy, chap. xix. ver. 2 : 

" Thou shnlt separate three cities for thee in the midst of thy land^ 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it. 

" Thou ehalt prepare thee a way, and divide the coasts of thy land, 
which the Lord thy God giveth tnco to inherit, into three parts, that 
every slayer may flee thither. 

" And this is the case of the slayer, which shall flee thither, that he 
may Hve : Whoso killeth his neighbour ignorantly, whom he hateth 
not in time past ; 
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" As wlicn a man gocth iuto the wood with Ha neighbour to h«r 
wood, and his hand fctchetli a stroke vrilh the axe to cut down tl» ] 
tree, and the head slippcth from the helve and lighteth upon lus 
neighbour, that he die ; he shall flee unto one of those citxi | 
ana lire: 

" Lest the aTenB|er of the Mood pursue the Blayeir, while his hest 1 
is 'hot, and OTcrtalce him, because the way is long, and slay Mm; ' 
whereas he was not wortliy of death, inasmuch as he hated lum viA ] 
in time past." 

Compare Joshua, chap. sx. 

The custom of appcasijig the kindred of the deceased maj be com- 
pared to that, Trhicli prevailed among the Teutonic nationfi, of psjin^ 
a fine or composition for homicide to the relations. Such w»s ik 
wereffild of the Saxons, the (Usi/thmeiU of the ancient Scotch, and the 
eriach of the old Irish Brehon law. Suoh fine was payable, whrtLet 
the homicide was voluntary or involuntary ; for capital punislimfnt 
was cotttrary to the spirit of the Teuton people, who tnoughl the 
loss of one citizen ill repaired by the loss of another. Wnik tie 
Athenian law imposed only a general obligation to satisfy the rein- 
tions, leavinp; it to them to agree as to the terms, the Teutonic codo 
determined ilie rate at which the composition was to be paid, which 
Taried according to the rank and condition of the party. In the 
Saxon law, t!ie weregilds were established in progressive order, froai 
the death of the ceorl, or peasant, to that of the king. For a ceod 
it was 266 thrysraas, or shillings ; for the king, 30,000. By dio 
Sabc, the composition for the murder of a bishop was 900 solidi ; far ' 
that of a priest, 600. And the Franks made a marked differeooe 
between the races of the conquerors and the conquered. Thus a fine 
of 200 solidi was paid for a common Prank, while only 100 was paid 
for a Roman possessor of lauds, and 45 for a tributary. (Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, lib. xxviiL chap. 3 \ Hallam'a Middle Ages, toL 1. 
p. 147; Blackstone's Commentaries, IV. 313.) Tacitus notices the 
custom in his treatise De Moribus Germanorum, c. 21: — " Laitiir 
homicidium certo armentorum ac peconun'Hiimero ; recipitqnc satis- 
factioneni luiiversa domus." The last rehc in our own law of th» 
doctrine, that homicide was a private wrong, was the appeal of 
lanrdcr, which, after having for centuries been obsolete, was abolished 
by the atatute 59 George 111." 

But how was it determined, to which of the different courts anj 
particular case of homicide appertained ? Whether the act was wflfnt 
or accidental, or justifiable, were questions to be decided by eridence, 
and must have been in some measure inquired into before tne accused 

(I ) The statute was passed in conse^juence nf the appealof William Ashford agmimt 
Almham Thornton, for the alleged murder of his »lster Mary Ashford at SuttoB 
Caldfield in Warwickshire in the year 1817. Thornton was tried upon an indictment 
for the murder and acquitted. The appeal was afterwards brouebt, but led to nolbinc, 
Ashford declining the wager of battle. The proceedings are reported in the IKI 
Tolumc of Sanicwall and Aldenon, page iOi, 
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IMrty could be sent to Mb proper tribmial. It was the business of 
the Kiug-Archon to determine tliis point. To him brlouffcd the 
insirnctio lUif, The charge having been preferred to him, he sum- 
Bioned tbe partieaj and heard the evidence privately. Three months 
were allowed for thia prelinunary inquiiy, and at 'least one hearing 
was appointed for each month. In the fourth he brought the case 
fbeforc that tribunal, •which from the evidence he considoTed the propeir 
I'one to try it. The accused however, if dissatisfied with the King- 
lArchon's aecision, might stiH contend that his case appertained to one 
lOf the minor courts, and, in order to raise the question, might put in 
, plea to the juTisdiction. Thus, if he were sent to the Areopagus, 
e might plead that, his act of homicide waa justifiable, and that he 
ight to be tried in. the court of Delphinium. If the judges took 
le same view, we must presume that they referred the cause to the 
"erior court.' 
, Wlilst this previous inquiry was pending, the accused was com- 
|>cUed to absent himself from the market and most other public 
tolaccs, and especially from the temples and sacrifices. A notice to 
pds effect was given at the funeral of the deceased by the party 
inteuding to prosecute ; and the warning was repeated by the King- 
L^fchon. 

P The task of prosecution devolved upon the nearest relative of the 
deceased. To perform this task was hia duty hs well as his privilege; 
Bnd one who neglected it, if within the degree of a first cousin's son, 
^as held to be guilty of nnpiety,' Where the deceased had forgiven 
lis murderer before he died, tiie relations might without any crime 
SDrbear to prosecute ; and in cases of accidental homicidje thev were 
mbsolved from the necessity of so doing by the giving of legal satis- 
iKtion, unless the deceased had charged them to prosecute.^ The 

I (1) On the whole of thJi subject, lee iiiy ikrticle ^oiroc in the Archsological Dk- 
JHonsry. 

(2) Not only the teUtione who neglectci to ptojccute, hut the Juilgea who wrong- 
JkiUjr acquitted, incurred the shame Df crime and pollution. This is frequentlT 
Insisted upon in the few orations which remain to us. Thus in Antiphon, Tetraf. 

■*• "*• 

, vo^wf fi'tfi Qi^aflt^ 5ti ITPCnff Tfif icAKewr ^lo-tvatievrw ^t* airov, cwf av diw^di^* 

LTu t' aa^^r]iAa rj^e'TCpai' -f /vcrat, t^ &* if^tripan afio-pTiat f] voivif cir vi^ur ram flrj 
8iKaiuv AiWKovrav uya^cnipflT. 
ia. 119.— 
t a&UttT i* anolivoiiivov roirav l^' {t/iiSv ^^r^ juiv itfiorrpairatot 6'avo6<:^vtuv avK 

iTetn]. n. 123. 

IAruXvucifTW* Toi'f avoaioux* wonrflT A* -tirip Tclrrtav yrjr KftAjAor lir {'^a7 uva^cpo- 

i/wairiot uaSiaTaaBe. 
in) ThU point too Is fVequently urged. As in Anllpbon, Accui. Venen. init. ^iv^ 
^ koi UTopwr ex« t*04 vtoi tuu Trpd^^aTot, w Svdpc?.) TatJTU fiiv ei ^iriirK^^ai>TUT tov 

' Ainonp the Turks likewise it was the practire for the relations only to prosecute 
.§01 miinler. Src B!»ck8t.one'« CommcmarieSj iv. 3H, (note.) 
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ouster prosecated for the murder of his slave ; the patron fbi li) 
freedman. L 

The proceedings upon the trial of homicide in the inferior conrtl^l 
so far aa regards the speeches of the parties, the oaths, and othaj 
formalities, were much tne same as those in the court of Areopagvi. ' 
The great point of distinction was, that they -were inoompetenl to 
pass a capital scntenee. In later times it appears from cerUii 
passages in the orators, (see Schumann, Antiq. Jnr. Pnbl. p. 295), 
ttat causes were tried in those courts hy a jury taken from the ]xmj 
of the people, and not by the Ephetse, Whether the business m 
those functionavies 'was entirely superseded or not, we cannot deter- 
mine. It is probable, that for important causes the common method 
of trial by jury was preferred ; while the. Ephetse were still tanployed 
in those rare or less important cases which were referred to the courts 
of Prytaaeum and Phicatto. There is a particular offence mentianed 
in the Oration against Aristocrates, (ante, p. 178,) the cognianoe of 
which was given by the ancient law to the Bpheta. This was, wboe 
a man slew a murderer, who had fled from the country and kept bin- 
adf aloof from the interdicted phees: the person violating the pro- 
tection accorded in such case to the murderer was to be tned hy die 
Dphetffi. Another duty imposed on them, of a formal nature, i» 
mentioned in the Oration against Macartatus (p. 1069) : where » 
person killed accidentally had left no relations within the requiltd 
degrees, the Ephetse were to choose ten persons among his clansmen, 
to settle tertua of rcoonciliatioti with the shiyer. Duties such u 
these it is very likely they retained. 

We have orations on the subject of homicide left us by Antipkm 
and Lysias. The three Tetralogies of Antiphon are rhetorical 
exercises, in which he gives us two imaginary speeches on both 
aides. 

The first is a chiiTge of murder. A man returning frona a snppo 
ia found murdered together with his akve. An enemy is accused of 
the deed. The proofs adduced against him are all circumstantal, 
except the hearsay evidence of the stave, who declared in his dying 
moments that he recognized the defendant's person. It is objerteo, 
that no slave conid give evidence except under the torture ; to which 
the prosecutor replies that the ordinary rule was not applicable to tie 
case of a man dying. The defendant proposes to prove an ulibi, 
offering his slaves to be examined by torture, and suggesting that the 
night of the murder was a remarkalile onr, being on the festival of the 
Djjpolia. 

The second is a case of homicide by misadventure. Two yon^ 
were practising with javelins in the gymnastic school. One acci- 
dentally kiUs trie other, and is prosecuted by his father. His own 
father defends him, and asserts that the deceased was entirely to 
blame for running in the way of the target. 

The third ia a case which in Engknd might have been manalaughto. 




old and a young man quarrel and come to blows. Tlie young 

kills the old, and is ehlrged with murder. His defence is that 

be deceased gave the first hlow, that he struck him in self-defence, 

id with his fist onlj^; that the death took place many days after, and 

oaased by unskilful medical treatmeat.' 
There is a speech by Antiphoii (the first in Bekker'a edition), com- 
posed for a client, chsirging his stepmother with having poisoned his 
father. Very little proof 13 offered. The chief point of suspicion is, 
tiiat she refused to give np her slaves to the question. 
[ The defence written for the choragus, who was charged with having 
Boisoned a chorister, must have been spoken in one of Ihu inferior 
noarts, probably the Palladium. For, though the choritter actually 
died of the poison, the charge is limited to the murderous design, 
pi which offence the Palladium had cognizancei equally with the 
j^eopagus.^ 
' The Oration Be C<sie Herodis is the defence of a mtin chiurged with 

Ctirder, but this charge seems to have been combined with others of 
impiracy and robbery, so that the defendant was not proceeded 
st in the ordinary way, but had an iuformation laid against him 
ilefactor, and was ttied by a popular jury . The facta were these, 
sailed in the same vessel with Herodes, bound for jEnus. 

. <1) Questions of tbEjf BOTt Creqnrntly nriite in gur courtis, how i-Aj the doHth of a 
ceased party waa caused by the wound which he had received ; and tlic skill of the 
Tgcon odcn forms the disputed point. Beet in his Medical Jurisprudence, chapter 
Is, atTorda much UMifiil information upon the subject. 

"It may liappen," says he, " tliat while the patient is suSering under a wound, he 
I attacked with dide&ie and dies : and the questpon then arises, whetticr the fatality 
1 owing [o Ihei wound at (he disease. In some instances the solmlon is easy ; iii 
(ben It it attended with considerable dtfllculty. Thus, for example, a fever attended 
Kb oomatose symptoms may supervene cm a wound of the head, and pleurisy may 
How on a wound in the thorax. The probability iti such instanccti is, that the injury 
I produced the disease ; but there is, notwithstanding, sttfiicirnt latitude left for 
l>ubt, and circumstances may arise which will prevent us (rem assigning the wound 
\ tlic cause o( death. On the other hand, should gangrene, buboes, petechia, or the 
ber symptoms of malignant fevers appear on a wounded person in a hospital, or 
V the warm sca.ion if the year, or during the prevalence of such an epidemic. It 
[wruiniy seem the cause of death is distinct from the danger of the wound, 
ir observation will apply, when an inflammatory or typhus fever supervenes on 
onods, and renders them fatal. • • • • 
i eases brought before courts of justice, however, it is to be recollected, that they 
tfivm being aa easy uf solution as those Just quoted. They are generally of 
Wrate persons who Irnvc engaged in hrawls, receive injuries, and after an un- 
[periud die; and the question arises, whether the habits of drunkenness or the 
lesuied the loss of life. As a general rule, 1 would always lean towards the 
w, unless the proof of malice is conclusive. The habitual use of spirituous 
I li so apt to produce a diseased state of the system, that, with the above ex- 
I, ve aball best piomotc the ends of Juatice by conaideting the oSenec aa ■ 
idwy one." 
All this he Illustrates by numerous examples. 

(2) BovXenvMK. Perhaps the proteeutcr miirht waive the mate senoiu charge, and 

roeecd for the attempt to klU irnly : or the Klng-Archon, wlien there was a grave 

■ubt whet Iter the case amounted to murder, gave the accused the benefit of it, and 

Dt him to the Palladium rather than the Areopagus See the Oration De ChoreulS, 

II, MS. Srhiimann, Art. lur. Publ. p. acn, inole 19.) Meier, Att. Proc. J12, who 

ggeats tliat the charge of murderous design could only be brought against a person 

Who was the mediate caiue of death — who efllscted it without any actoal violence 

l4iB bis own part. 
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They put into a pott of Lesbos, and there changed ships. He 
went on shore, and was not seen ag^n. The defendant, on his i 
to Aihcns, was accused by the relations of Herodes of having i 
awar with him. The only direct endence against him its that of 4 
sbv'c, who had been put to the torture. The prisoner declares 
what the slave said upon the rack he denied both before and after, 
pleads also, that the proceedings taken against him \7ere illegaL ~ 
charged vrith murder, he ought to have been tried according f 
lavs of homicide — the prosecators ^vould have an unlair advi 
by escaping from the solemn outh and other formalities prescribed! 
the laws of the Areopagus — the jury therefore were bound to aeqisi 
him on the present arraignment, and that would not prerentliii 
bein^ afterwards tried for murder. 

Tne speech of Lrsias against Agoratus was written in support of J 
a prosecution similar in point of form to that last mefiUoned.^ 
Agoratus had caused the death of many innocent cidxeQS« byj 
acting as an informer and agent for the Thirty Tyrants. Hei 
proceeded against by information, and tried before a popular jury. 

The defence of the party charged \i-ith killing Eratosthenes is i 
structive as to the domestic habits of the Atliemana. The ground J 
justification is, that he caught the deceased in adidtcry with his wifel 
On the other side it appears to have been alleged, that Eratostba 
was entrapped into the defendant's house, auu therefore he was i 
entitled to an acquittal The case was perhaps tried in the court < 
Delphinium. 

There are two defences of Lysias to charges of malicious won 
tried before the Areopagus. One ia the speech against Simon ; i 
which the defendant asserts, that the wound was inflicted wilboitf 
any malicions intent in a brawl caused by the prosecutor hinaelt 
The other speech is anonymous. 

We must now proceed to offences of a different description, tsi 
first to those which are committed directly against the execali" 
government, such as 

TB£ASON ASS HIGH STATE CIUX£S. 

Treason, the crimen lo'sis majeslatis of the Romans, has in i 
countries been regarded as the gravest offence which any 
member of the political community, can be guilty of. Wc n 
it to be a betrayal of that allegiance which a man owes to i 
One of its most mischievous forms is, an attempting to subveT 
government, in whatever way that attempt is made ; as for exanip 
in monarchies, by kiUing or endeavouring to kill the sovereij;n. or U>l 
lusarp Ids power ; in repubUcs, by takmg measures to establisli r 
monarcliy ; and under any government, by using forcible means " 
change the laws or constitution. It is treasonable to coerce f' 
rubng power by violence ; or to conspire with the enemies of I 
country, or assist them against her. Such is the general notion ( 




iU, which is apph'cable to almost all countries, indeijendenlly of 

__, iwrticular statute law. The most imnortaiit question however 

tas been, to determine what amount of evidence should be suJScient 

' to convict men of this crime. People can. rarely be tried for high 

( treason, exeopt in cases where their attempt has failed, according to 

I the well-iaiowTi maxim, 

Trenton nevrr proipert : vhat'i the reason ! 
^Vhy, when it prosper!, no man calls it tieaaon ; 

and therefore the proof of it must often depend upon acts which 

vere incomplete and dubious in their charaeter, In judging of 

such acts despots have always found it convenient to allow a vague 

f and arbitrary construction ; while, on the other hand, the friends of 

I constitutional liberty have stni^lcd to limit the discretion of the 

judges appointed to try questions of high treason, and bind them by 

' ctrict definitions of tlie offence. 

[ Montesquieu (Esprit des Loii, Lib. XII. c. 8) says, it is enough 

rthat the crune of treason should be vague, to make the government 

degenerate into despntisni; and he cites many examples fiom history 

jtodlustrate this. Biackstone expresses himself to the same effect. 

*By the common law of England the crime of high treason was in 

: no way defined, so that, a large lutitude of construction being left to 

Ithe judges, many offences of a tririal nature were adjudgcB to be 

rtreasonaole. Tlius in the reign of Edward I. appealing to the 

IVrench courts in opposition to the king's was declared in Parliament 

' to be high treason. To pre^-ent such loose constructions, the statute 

(of Edward III. was passed, which declares for the future what 

thonld be considered treason ; and notliing can be construed to be 

treason under this statute which is not hterally mentioned therein- 

Eight different offences are specified, of which the principal iur, eom- 

pusmg or imagining the death of the king or cjnecn or heir apparent, 

levying war against the kin^ in his realm, and adhering or giving aid 

'to the lung's enemies. This statute, with some modiucations, is law 

>t the present day, many tyrannical acts passed in evil tiroes and 

introducing new treasons havine been repealed. It might seem, that 

. the first of the aboTe-mentioned tinds of treason, viz. the compassing or 

nma^ning the death of the king, consisting, as it does, in a mere in- 

[tenbon or act of the mind, batf too much of vagueness about it for 

Jthc security of the subject. In the proper construction of the statute 

kowever, this treason was held not to faU under judicial cognizance, 

'tunleas it was evidenced by some ovej^ act on the part of the culprit. 

*5Tie taking of any measures to render the treasonable purpose effectual 

Hraa always considered a sufficient overt act of treason ; for example, 

Itiie collecting of arms, the assembling of forces, the holding con- 

*nHationa or carrying on correspondence in furtherance of the design. 

ffiome of these overt acts, wliirli used to be regarded as evidences of 

Hteason, were made substantive treasons in tbc rcig:i of George III., 

'kad the law has been much siniphiied and improved. Divers sccu.- 
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rities, rendered necesswy by the violesnce of Tmoonstituticranl Vm 
and the servility of ministers and judfjes, have been provided bjnt 
irisdora of the English, legislature ; which tliere is not room to vki 
to here. (See Coke's Institute, ITI. 7 ; Hawkina' Pleas of dH 
Crown, I. 34 ; Blackstone's Commentaries, lY. chap. 6 ; 
Constitutional History, III. p. 204, &c.) 

No such safeguards were provided by the Atbenion la'wg 
the members of nis commonwealth. The circumstances indeed wnt 
very different. The people were the rulers. They thenuelves — orn 
large body taken from among thein, which was the same thin g i Hii 
the judges who tried persons charged with rbiatin^ the nujatr of 
their power. Every man who tried such a charge was interested autd 
the law should not be strained too far against the accused: for it 
might in like manner be strained against himself at some fntnre time. 
Looking at the matter in this point of view, there wotdd seem to 
have been less necessity for proTiding checks to a judicialpcnrer, 
which was exercised by and for the benefit of the people. We mar 
go further, and say — it waa impossible to provide any such dutt 
after the democracy had been tuBj established. But was tbe« » 
danger to be appre'hended from the violence of a popular tribnial, 
attached to their own free constitution, and alarmed at any appcansee 
of a revolutionary design ? As a despot fears any tumultuous riaJng 
of the people, lest it sEould teniiinate in rcbellioo, so must a demo- 
cracy, until it has been trannuilliited by the long and undisturW 
oontmuancc of power, dread the ambitious projects of men who m 
distinguished by superior birth, wealth, and talents. That Ike 
Athenians were not exempt from fears of this sort, is proved by tkl 
histories of Themistocles, Cimon, Alcibiades, and other emnot 
citizens. Pcrhiips at no time during the existence of the demooiq' 
can they have regarded it as wholly safe and secare. The reaeB- 
brance of Cylon's coospiracr, of the Pisistratids, of Isagonw. of 
Piaander andPhnmichus, and of the tyranny of the Thirty — not to 
mention the revolutions which were continually occurring in oli* 
states of Greece — must have kept alive in theiu a sense of politivl 
danger. Aud yet with all tliis it doea not appear that the AlhonK 
juries, aa a general rule, dealt harshly or unjustly with men tried fcr 
political offences. The humanity ana love of justice which bekqgtd 
to the Athenian character prevented any such consequence: '^MP 
the laws themselves against treasonable conspiracv were decsde^f 
severe, and in construing the offence a most ample discretian «M 
left to the judicial body. 

The hatred of the Athenians against tyrants and tyranny abiiB- 
dantly appears by the honours which they paid to tyrannicides, tluw 
of other countries as well as their own. (See ante, pp. 204, 219.) T3» 
went indeed beyond this: they not only linnoured the tyramiidds 
after the event, bat encouraged and stimulated him to the enterprix 
beforehand. A special decree was passed after the deposition of iJx 
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digarchy of Four Hundred, makmg it lawful to kill any man who 
(tteinpted to cstablist a despotism or subvert the democracy, or 
hose who aided and abetted liim; and prescribing an oath to be 
aken by every Athenian, that he -vrould kill -yrith his own hand any 
^rson who made the attempt. This was tho decree of Demo- 
ihantas, referred to in tho Oration against Leptinea. (Ante, p. 64.) 
Lmong the aiders and abetiors, whom it was lawful to kill, were 
ncludSd those who should dare to hold office ujider the Tusiirping 

Kvemment. We may regard this decree aa a solemn declaration by 
; whole people, that they would uphold their constitution as by 
aw established. To kill a man, if it was necessary to prevent the 
iccomplishment of treason, would be lawful and justifiable in auy 
Bountry : the danger of encouraging such a thing by express statute 
rould De, that the privilege might he abused. We have seen that 
n cases where the public safety required it the Council of AreopaguB 
Ifere authorised to deal summarily with offenders; and that they 
Bccrcised this power with great severity on some occasions. (See 
ToL n. Appendix III.) 

The ordinaiT law however was not deficient in providinp; for the 
innishment of these offences at Athens. There were indictments 
imd impeachments for treason, and speeiaDy for the attempt to 
istablisu :i tyranny, or to put down the democracy.' We have two 
ipecches of Lysias, and a fragment of a third, upon charges of the 
last description; The first is a defence of one Polystratus, who had 
acted as a member of the Conncil durinff the oh^chy of the 'Eowc 
.Hundred; the second, an anonymous defence of a man, accused of 
lutving been a partisan of the Thirty Tyrants. Under the general 
title of npoSoa-la, or treason, were inclnded not only anch ofTencea 
as we sho\dd designate by that name, but many that we should term 
jbigh misprisions or misdrmeanorfl. The orators indeed frec[uent]y use 
the term loosely, and not according to its strict legal acceptation. 
ia. a large acnse^ every man may be said to he a trartor, or guilty of 
treason against his country, who cormptly sacrifices her interests, or 
(keglects tne duty which he owes to her; tmd we find offences branded 
with this name by the orators, to which the laws gave other and 
more apjiropriato titles.' The Athenian juries however liad full 
power 01 interpretation upon sm actual trial for treason. This is 
strongly exempliflcd by tho case of Leocratcs, who was tried for 
laving deserted his country after the battle of Chjeronea. (See 
Vol II, p. 393.) Conviction for treason was usually followed by 
capitid sentence. Tlie body of the condemned was cast out of the 
country without burial, his house was raied to the grit^nd, and +l;o 
in&my descended to liis children. After the death, of rjiemistocleflj 
who was banished for treason, his r?l«tions (according to their own 

(1) Tiipa.i,vli»t »ai naraXvimn reJ ifinov. See Heier and Schtimann, Alt. Pioc. 
p. 541. 
(7) See m; article npoSoaia in the Archmologloal Dlctionarr. 
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Mcoont) brtxuglit his bones to Athens, and baried them secretljrjj 
but this was contrary to law, as Thueydidts t«lls ns. (I. 1,38.) lti»l 
Taotioed by Meier as a peculiarity in the Athenian law, that trailort I 
might be proceeded a^inst after their death. This was done at kaii I 
in the case of Phrvnicnus, one of the chiefs in the oligarchy of Iml 
Hundred; who having been assassinated La the year B.C. 411, short^ 
before the deposition of the Four Hundred, the people aftenra 
went through the ceremony of tTving him for the part which hel 
taken in the revolution against the democracy, and for trea 
correspondence with the Lacedicmonians. Conacmnation was f 

passed upou him; his bones were dns up, and cast out of ,. 

and the Athenian franchise was conferred as a reward upn tho 
|)ersons who claimed to have been his murderers.' About lie same 
time his colleagues Antiphon and Aroheptolemus, having been tried j 
and condemned for the same acts of treason, suffered the ertreme 
penalties of the law. 

Indictments were allowed at Athena upon a general charge of 
wronjyinjr the Stat«, or deceiving either the people or the conndl « 
tlie courts of justice.' (Sec ante, p. 46. Vol II. pp. 102, 204.) Thiis, 
Miltiadcs appears to have been convicted upou a charge of deoeiviog i 
the people. (Herodotus, VI. 136.) Ambassadors were liable to u 
charge of miseondHct in (he emititsy; which chaise, as we have secaj 
clearly enough from the speech ot Bemoathenes against .'Eschinfi^| 
might inclnoe the crime of high treason as well as lesser misd^ ' 
nieanors, and in short, every kind of culpable negligence iu the per- 
formance of their duty. Indictments for ilUfjality, napavoftMv, tiie 
subject of wliich has been discussed in the Second Volume, were 
preferable against the authors of statutes or decrees, which were 
either unconstitutional or of mischievous tendency; and such »8$ 
considered the proper method, not only of punishing the offender, 
but also of repealing the objectiouabfe enactment. (Ante, p. 34, 
note 3, and Vol. IL Appendii VU.) The punishment in all theft 
cases was discretionary with the jury. 

OFFENCES AGAINST THE EEVmmE. 

Embezzlement of the public money was triable under a gpeciil 
indictmeut.' All magistrates and officers, through whose haout any 
of the public monies passed, were bound to render an account to the 
Logistffi, or Auditors, within thirty days after tlie expiration of theii 
official term, or tliey were liable to be indicted ror tlie de&olt. 
Strict laws were made to ensure the responsibility of such persoia 
They were not allowed to travel abroad, or to dedicate their propeny 

(]} These were Thrasyhulus of Calydon and .\pollodorui of Megim. The hoooitf 
vaa cUiined )]]■ Agoriitus, sgainiit whom the Oration of Lyiiu wa> eompoMd. So 
Lysiu cone Agcinitum, 13o. Lycnrmu cottt. Lcocratem, IC4. Thacydidea, rSi H. 
Tliirlwair. History of Greece, if. 74, 75. 

(2) 'Aitiaiou, uToT^ireur tou ihtiov, S:c. Sec Meier uid SchSminn, Att. Pnie.Hi 

(31 fi^-oTiht intioci-v iipttiinrmv. Meier and SchdnunD, Att. Proc. U9, 

(4) 'hKrjiau. Meier and Scbomum, ibid. 163, 
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or any part of it to the Gods, or to be adopted into oUier families, or 
to make their wills ; in short, to iise the language of JSscliines,' the 
law held tlieir property in pledge mrtE thej had passed their 
accoiiuts. At the tiine of the audit any citizen might appear to 
accuse them : and, as the rosponslbiKty of the higher functionaries 
■was not confined to financial and pecuniary questions, charges of 
embeazlement and pecuniary deficit might be combined with, other 
official malveraations. (See Vol. II. p. 27, note 1.) 

The severe mcasnrcs adopted to enforce the payment of debts to 
the State have been partly noticed already. (Ante, p. 52, note 3.) 
An information, lay against any one whose na:ue was not duly 
entered as a debtor in tlie public rcfflster, or who presumed to 
exercise civic privileires before he had discharged the debt,'' If his 
name were improperly erased from the register, an iudictment lay 
against him, and doubtless against all who were parties to the 
erasure, and against the officers by whose neglect it was caused;' 
while, on the other hand, those who made wrongful entiiea of debts 
in the register were liable to he prosecuted by the parties aggrieved.'' 
The trial of such prosecutions took place before the Tliesmothetie. 

As a better means of recovering the public debts and preventing 
firauds upon the treasury, any citizen was at liberty to give 
information of goods or effects which cither belonged to the state, 
or had been confiscated, or were Uable to be seized ia execution. 
It was the ordinary business of the Demarchi to inquire after such 
property; and sometimes extraordmary officers called Zeteia were 
appointed to make the necessary search. It might hapj>en that 
public property had got into the hands of a private individual ; or 
that a state-debtor had concealed his ciTects, or procured a friend to 
conceal them for bini ; or tliat lii.s goods were taken and held by some 
one under a wrongful elaon. The party discovering this handed in 
a written statement to the magistrate, containing a description or 
Bchedido of the property in tiuestion, and showing where and in 
whose possession it was to be found. If the holder of the property 
allowed the claim of the state, the public officers took possession, 
and tliere was an end of the matter. If he disputed it, whetlier 
wholly or in part, which might be cither on the ground tliat the 
property was his own, or that he had a mortgage or \vn upon it, 
recourse was had to a trial by jury; in which, if the property had 
not been seized on behalf of the stsite, the infonner appeared as 
prosecutor, but, if it had been seized, he appeared as defendant, and 

(1) Cont. Clesiph. 5S. ivtxvpmZt* xrtr oi-niar 6 KOMuWrrit T(Vr tCk vncvVvvaivi «wr av 

<2) Thix was cjitled arwa^^atpnv or ano-ipti^taia^. The statement or schedule was 
called awD7pafiif, and thu same title was given to the legal process by which it waa 
contested. 

(3) This waa called afpo^iov fpa^h- MeieT and flchfimann, Att. Proc. 353. 

<i) By a }^tuAfjfpa^Tjt jpafftit. And if the name of a debtor, who had paid all 
that was due, were not erased tiy the Practorcs, thejr* were liable to a ftomXtvatut 
Ypa^i). Ree my article Pi<udmgrafha /raphe in the ArchKological Dictionary. 




the private claimant in that case deposited a fifth part of the vjhe, 
which was forfeited if he lost the verdict. If the mformer foiled to ' 
obtain a fifth part of the votes, he was liable to the penalty of a 
thousand dnichms for having preferred a false charge.' 

We have three speeches ol Lysias and one of Deraosthencs upon 
trinls of this kind. The speech of Lysias against Philocrat«s WB 
written in support of an inlonnation, which charged him with hariig 
in his possession the conllscatrd property of Ergoolea, a condcnuM 
criminaL The 8j)eech entitled On the properly nf Aristopkamti is 
a defence composed for the father-in-law of Aristophanes npoo iiw 
like ehai^. In each of these cases the question is the s&me; namelr, 
whether certain property in the posaeasion of the accused rrallf 
formed a part or that which was confiscated to the state. The 
speech of Demosthenes against Nicostratus was written in ickax 
01 his client Apollodorus, who is charged with having wronpfiiilj 
scheduled three slaves of the proscedtor as the property m due 
Aiethusius. Here the question ia siniplv, whether those three slwfs 
belonged to NicostratuSj or whether tfiey belonged to Arethusins, 
and tons were liable to be seized by the State xmder a judgment 
against him. 

In some cases, as it appears, the defcudant brought up an one of 
these revenue processes was permitted to impugn the original indg* 
ment, by wliich his property became liable to seixure. We have aa 
example in the speech of Lysias /or the Soldier. One PolyaBnns w» 
fined by the Generals for speaking abusive language of them. The fine 
not having been paid, his property is scheduled, and he is called npon 
to show cause why it should not be taken to satisfy the fine. He 
alleges in answer, that tlie fine was iinlawfullv imposed, and that 
aucE was the opinion even of the treasurers, to w"hom it was rctnmed, 
and who had declined to enforce it. In effect, his defence is an 
appeal to a jury from the sentence of the Generals. Whether, when 
a penalty had been inflicted by a jury, the legality or justice of it 
could strictly be contested upon a proceeding of this kind, nuj 
reasonably be doubted.' 

OWENCES KElAtrNK TO THE CQTH. 

Debasing of the coin,' either by lessening its weight or ty aOojii^ 
it with inferior metal, was an offence punishable with death at Athens. 
We do not learn that the simple act of coining by an individual wis 
a violation of the Athenijm law. In England, where the forging of 
money was always a branch of the regal prerogative, any inrtjsion of 

(1) The cognisance of tbeve causes beldngcd orJiiiuily to tbs Eleven; but «u •> 
ttaieg uti^ed to extraordinary magistraU'S called Syndic!. See Meier lad 
Schiimann, Alt. Proc. 2i3, tec. ; and also my articles Pruelora, Sgndid, Zeltttt, kc 
in the Archffioloffical Dictionary, 

(2) Notwitliauindini; the statement in the speech of Lytias againat Fhiloentes; 
^pofff^ii fab oit-itf utrodcfui tj irepow exofrat to 'E^yomKiovv XP^M'*''*^ "f aMf^f 

(3) NotuVjjaTot 6ia^opa. See ante, p. 58. Meier and Schitmann, Att. Proc ht- 
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right by the subject was deemed criminfllj whether he dete- 

rioralea the coin or not. By the statute of Edward I. it was deciaared 
to be high treason to counterfeit the king's money, or to import any 
Stich counterfeit monej for purposes of merchanaise, And now by 
Tariotis statutes it is felony and highly penal, to coimterfeit any coin 
of the realm, or to make or procure tools or stamps for the purpose, 
or to alter, lighten, o» impair any of the current coin, or to counter- 
feit any of the gold or silver com. of foreign states, or knowingly to 
titter any base or counterfeit money, whether to pass it as foreign or 
English. It does uot appear that the Athenian government, though 
it possessed its own mmt {argi/rncopeum), reserved to itself the 
exclusire right to com money. On the contrary, it appears from 
inscriptions on some ancient coins which are extant, that they were 
atrucK by the townships of Attica ; and we know that the money of 
other countries, as the stater of Cyzicus and the daric, passed com- 
monly at Athena. The Athenians however were most anxious to 
maintain the piirity of their gold and siher coinage, and therefore 
mode the debasing of it a caipital offence. In one instance only 
daring the period of the democracy were they known to use base 
metal in the coinagG, and that was at a time of great distress, jast 
before the close of the Peloponnesian war. (See Eockh's Public 
Economy of Athens, Trans!. 11. 382, &c. Demosthenes, cont.'Timo- 
cratem, 765, 766. Aristophanes, Rante, 178,)^ 

BUIBBEY ASD COUailPTIOH. 

To give or offer a bribe for a corrupt purpose to any magistrate 
or councillor or public adTocate or juryman or member of the 
popular assembly, or for any such person to accept a bribe for the 
like purpose, was an offence triable before the Thesrnothetse, and 
punishable either with death, or a fine of ten times the value of the 
Dribe, or a fart.her penalty at the discretion of the jury.' It is 
said that the bribing of juries, first contrived by Anytiia, was after- 
TTords, in spite of the law, reduced to a system.' The reader of the 

(J) noAXajctc 7* riiiiv iif^ev h «o\ic vnrov&ivai 

•taurav iv re Tuy wa^trSi* Tvpr KaAour Te Ka^a.Qovt 
if Te TtiftxtLiav vifxtaj^a tiru to natvhv Xfivaiav* 

oAXu icaXXiaT*i( AvavTWV MP AoKet vo^ta^iruv) 
Rai t^avoK hpOtmt Kowtici jcai ict€mAiaviir^iitoif 
iv re ToZx'EWijift xat rait fiop^apotitt irdtrraxoC, 
jfptit^fS* oititVf aXXa TDvroif To'c frofiiporr x<tX«^0(r, 
xSi^ re tat irpHinv Kovclai, Ty KacivT^ ni^fiart, 2eo. &C. 
Conipsre Eccleiiazussc, 815. 

(J) The indictment lor receiving a bribe w»i called iii^v or Aupoio^iat fP"*^ : 
(tax for Ri'^inR or offering, ittairtiov. Thu law aa quoted bj- Demoithenei, and hia 
mnarkt upcn it (V)e Fal». Leg. 343), remind oDeoftht simple but emphatic languife 
of the Je«i«h lavTKivcr, Eicullui, fli. iiiii. Ter. 8. 

"And thou shalt taltc bo s^t : for the gift blindeth the wiae, and perverteth tbe 
IMTda of the righteous." 

Ccmpare Deutcrfloomy, ch. xvi. ver, 19. 
i (3) Thiilwall't HlJtOTy of Greece, U. M. PlntMch, Vll. CoiioL 14. 
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Attic oratoBB knows Low lightly they made charges of tLis loiil] 
against their ojipouents, how "Demosthenes denounces the corrnptka 
of the philippisirifj party, and how ^■Esriiines returns the complimeBt 
Four orations are extant upon direct prosecutions for bribery : one 
by Lysias ; which, bcing^ a second speech, gives us very little infot- 
matiou upon the subject;' and tlie three of Dinarchus, against 
Demosthenes, Aristogiton, and Philoclcs, written in support of the 
prosecution for taking bribes of Harpalns. Demosthenes, having 
first been pronouncea guilty upon this charge by a report of the 
Areopagus, was brought to trial before a jury, who convicted, and 
sentenced him to pay a fuie of fifty talents. Being unable to pay tlie 
fine, he was thrown into prison, but sooa afterwards escaped and 
went into exile. The justice of the verdict is eiceedingly dottbtfoL 
(See TMrlwall's History of Greece, VII. 156, &c.) 

In our own country it has always been a misdemeanor by the 
couunon law, for any of the judges or officers of the Jung's courts 
to take a bribe; and a statute passed in the reign of Heiwy IV, 
ordered persons ao offending to forfeit treble the value of wkt 
they had received. Notwithstunding the hiw, we know that the prac- 
tice of receiving presents conrinued (even after the inipcacbmeut of 
Bacon) until the sentence upon Lord Macclesfield in 172t. The 
number of statutes passed to prevent bribery at elections, and the 
ill success which luis attended them^the notorious cormption of 
public men in many periods of our history — tb? uifaraous mode in 
which public patronE^e has been dispensed — all tliis may conrinoe 
us, that Xenophon's assertion, " that anything could be done at 
Athens for a bribe," was not more applicable to Atbeaians than to 
Englishmen. 

PIHJTOIT ASD TKTTnrOGOEKY. 

Perjury, or at least false tcstimonv, was by the Athenian law deemed 
a ciril offence, and subjected the false vritness to an action at the soii 
of the party injured. The jury however, besides giving damages to 
the piamtitf in the action, might inflict on the defendant, if they 
pleased, the penally nf disfranchisement; and upon a third conviction 
a man was ipxo jure disfranchised. Subornation of perjury drew with 
it similar consetjuences,* On the other hand, a witness wbo falsely 
swore to the service of a sutamoiis wa^ liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and might in a gross case be punished even with death.' 

Bj the name of fettifogrjer^ I designate that class of offences 

(1) M^lcr (Att. Proc-, 351) suggcsta that tliB spwrli, which hu been eotilW 
'A»ci.\»Tio hitpoimxai, WM rsthet a defence to *a ^Tovpo^r One puuge ia tli« 
•peech certainly favours thli view: ir\aZfiai h* tS avdptt itKairrai, (««« ^Ji^cir Iti^ 
^X^voBn,) wo\v av imaiorepo^ vfiir i/w6 Tfir fflTHTttn* uic<npaipHPQi rtk i^et tx*"t 1 
mflt Vfri Kivivircreii' lie ToTi iijfi.ooiow xP^^^Ta ^x""^*' 

(24 See my article Maprvpiu in thr; Archaeological Dictionary, The Jewish U« 
adopted the principle of retaliation in peijiiry: tec Deuteronomy, ch. xix. ytt. li. 

(3) As to the probable reason of (his ditdnetian, <ee luy aittele ^evloaXunw ii , 
the Aichccolug^ical Dictionary. 




CBrMlKAL IFROCEDUKK. 

ch the Athenian law entitled Sycop/ianiia ; wliich include'd 
Oahunny and con.spiracy, false accusation, malicioua prosecution, 
threats of legal proceedings to extort money, and generally, all abuse 
of legal process for miscmevons or fraudulent nurposcs. Snch prac- 
tices, owing to the policy of the law which encouraged pnvate 
individuals to come forward as informers and jirosecuiors, became 
very eoinnion at Athens. The offenders might he proceeded against 
by mdictmenfc, or information, or CTCn impcachmeat in very serious 
cases. The punishment was discretionary with the jury.' 

USBKPATIOir OP CIVIC PETVILEGES. 

Any one who, uot beinff a citizen, eierciscd the rights of citizenalifp 
at Atnensi, was amenahle to an indictment,' which any Atlieniaa 
might prefer against him. Jf convicted, his person and propertr 
were forfeited to the stale, and he was sold forthwith for a slave. If 
lie procured his acquittal by collusion or bribery, he was liable to 
another prosecntion,^ wliich was attended with the same resiilts. 
■ The cognizance of this offence bclonrnd aneiEntly to the Nautodica3, 
but in the time of Deinosthenca to tlie Thesmotfietse.'' 

In order to preserve the purity of Attic descent, a law was passed 
by Pericles, making it necessary to citizeiiship that both the father 
and the mother should be Atheniana ; which law was re-enacted by 
Aristophon b. c. 403. An indictment lay against any Athenian of 
either sex, who married a foreigner; and against any foreigner of 
either sex, who married an Athenian ; and against any eitizeu, who 
gave a foreign woman in marriage to another citizen, protending that 
she was liis relation, or who gave a woman, whose guardian he was, 
in marriage to a foreigner abroad.'' The Oration again.it Ncaira 
furnishes us with a good deal of information upon these points. It 
seems also, that supposititious children might be prosecuted, and sold 
for slaves upon conviction.* 

As a furtJior precaution against the intmaion of foreigners into the 
state, cac^h Attic township used from time to time to revise the 
register of its members, and to erpungc the names of those who had 
been fraudulently or improperly enrolled. The ejected member had 
the right of appealing to a jury, who restored him on proof of his 
title ; out, if he failed to prove it, the hie sentence was pronounced 
against him as ujiou an inoiclmcnt for the usurpation of civic rights. 
The Oration of Demosthenes against Eubulides was spoken upon aa 
occasion of this kind. 

As to the proceedings against a resident alien for neglecting to 
i^point his Patron, see ant«, p. 251. 

(1) See my article Svui^arrnt In the Arohsologlcal Dlctionuy. 

<2) CftUed iiviai *jpa^. (S) .AMpofti'iar •(papii. 

(4) Melet and Schoinann, Att. rroi:. 84, 247. 

(SJ Such a prosecution was callE^d ila^Mim -rpa^V). 

(0) By a rpo^ij vlr<>/9•>^^t. See Meier and SchtsinaDii, ibid. 349. 
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One who absented himself from the uriny, after being enlisted 1 
the QcBerals ; or who declined to perform hia duty, or deserted tli' 
post assiened to him ; or who misbchayod himaelf in action, evtha 
ny throwing away hia aliicld oi by any other act of cowardice ur 
breach of discipline ; or one who comiQitted any of the like offences in 
the naval semce ; was liable to be prosecuted as a criminal,'' and, if 
convicted, suffered the penalty of disfranchisement, A sort of cotjit 
martial was held for the trial of such offences, composed of the Generals, 
(assisted perhaps by the inferior Officers,) as presidents, and a mj 
of the soldiers or sailors who were comrades of the accused.' The 
great importance of the naval service made it necessary to enact 
severe laws against the trierarchs who foiled to keep theii shipe in 
repair, to provide proper equipments, &c. The appointment of > 
deputy captain was in strictness considered to be a desertion of duty, 
thongli the practice was permitted in later times. There are two 
epaedk'is of Lysios aeainst Alcibiades upon a prosecution for breach 
of milititry duty. The defendant, a son of the famous Akibiades, 
had joined the ranks of the horsemen, instead of serving, as he should 
have done, among the hcavy-axmed infantry : this was by law i 
desertion of his post. The act of Midiaa in taking the comimand irf 
hia ship, in order to escape from service in the cavalry, is cbaractetised 
by Demosthenes as an offence of the like nature. (See ante, pp. 119— 
121.) Demosthenes himself Iiad an indictment preferred agamst him 
for desertion of post, as we have seen, (aate, p. 99.) 

CTTLNCES A6AINSI KELI6I0K iSTi XOBALS. 

The most important under this head is Impiety ; a term of vetj 
extended signification; embracing not only charges of a specific 
nature, such as desecration of temples, images, altars, or graves; 
violation of the right of aajlum ; profanation or disclosure of the 
mysteries ; entering' sacred places, while under a prohibition »o to 
do; ^digging up of the sacred oiives; breaches of the oeremoniii 
law in. the perfanaaace of sacrifice and acts of devotion, &c. ; bat 
charges also of a more general cliaracter, such as contempt (rf tlie 

(1) By "Vpa^ai ai7TpaT(4'aci avau/xaxidv, XnwooToaTiov^ Xenrovawrioif, Xc4V0fv(ta>» 
itMat. The reproachrul titio at i„^,aa^ln is familiar to the rcadera of Axistafbactt. 
Compire Horace's rMclA »o« 4«m parmvtd. 

(2) See Meier anil St^hiimann, Att. Prac. 108, 363. The tribunal of Uic fliiiMTilli. 
to which a civil as well as criminal jurisdiction wa-s annexed, reminda one in aoiM 
meaiare of the Conrt of Chivalr;, fonncrljr held hy the Lonl High Conataill* ml 
Earl Marshal of England. This court r«U aliogciber into ditoie after the execvttn 
of the Duke of BucklnKhain (who was the last High Constable) in tiie reign of 
Henry VIU., its authorit)- havinfr long before been encroached upon by the arbltmy 
caminliutDns of the crown ; btit ill the mnitarr jarisditrtion of the eommon la« hai 
heeti auperseded by the cmirCs martial establishad after the Revolution. S<« Uallani'i 
Conititutiaaal History, 1. S26: Blaclcstonc's Cnmmentaricj, i. fIB. 

(3) This was one of the charges against Andocides. See the Ontion on tlw 
Mjrateiles, 71. Ed. Belcker. Lytiiu cont. Andocidem, 107. 
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established religion, blasphemy against the Gods, nerfeci of public 
worship, teaching of mischieTOTis doctrines or false philosophy, and 
the like. Of the last description one of the most rcmoncahle instancea 
is that of Anaxagoras, who was thrown into prison on account of his 
theories respectiEg the Sun. It required aJl the influence of Pericles 
to obtain his release. Protagtiras was banished from Athens for 
having expressed himself doubtfuMy about the exist-ence of the Grods. 
Diagoras of Melos got the uaine of an atheist seemingly, because 
he held less gross opinions as to the nattiie of the Deity than his 
contemporaries. After the punishment of his countrymen by the 
Atheniaus in the Peloponnesian war, a religious cry was raised against 
him at Athens ; he was obliged to ilr, and a, reward of a talent waa 
offered to any person who snoTild kill him. {See Diodorus, XHI. 6. 
CScero, De datura Deonun, I. 23. Plutarch, Vit. PericL 32. Vit. 
Nw. 23.) Socrates is invidioiialy caOcd tAe MeliitK by Arislophanes, 
meaning that be was an atheist like Diagoras. (Nabes, 83(1.) The 
prosecution of Socrates, Ms eondcmnatioa and death, are familiar to 
aU. (See ante, p. 238.) Such charges might be preferred by any 
Athenian citizen ; and they afforded a wide scope for persecution by 
political enemies or informers.' But what is the relimous persecntion 
of ancient times compared with that of modem? Let us only look 
back to the records of our own history, and to those laws by which 
apostacy, heresy, popery, non-confonnity, sorcery, witchcraft, &c.> 
were reckoned among the most heinous crimes ; all of which now 
(and we ought indeed to be thaiikftd for it) are either expunged from 
the statute book, or left aolcly to ecclesiastical cognizance j simony 
and blasphemous libel being almost the only p\ire offences against 
rel^on, which aie punishable hy our criminal law. 

We have four extant speeches upon trials for impiety. The most 
interesting of these is the Jpolo^ia Socraiii of Plato, an imaginary 
oration, supposed to have been spoken by Socrates in his own 
defence. Tnere is also the speech written by Lysias for the prosecu- 
tion against Andocides ; that of Andocidcs in his own defence, an 
able composition, which throws much Kght upon the history of the 
day; and that of Lysias upon the Sacred Olive, in which he defends 
a man charged with having dug np one of those trees which Athenian 
piety held to be sacred.' 

(1) A chaige of atbeUm in tlrnj nude ic^nst Andocidea in tbe OrstSon ofLytiat, 

105. 'EfrA«ifaTD iiv Kai To'f "^Wnaiv oti &tovt oi vofxt^ti, ou fn^t itK ^fiiaat tu 

(1) Tbese were believed to have been propagated tnta the original olive planted 
on the AcropaUs by Minerra, aod were called ^lopim i\aiat or ar^Koi. (See Lyaias, 
»<pi Tou <rr)Kot', 10&. Sophocles, CEdipus Coloneus, Q9J, &c.y The penalty for cutting 
down anjr or theie waa death. There waa alto a law (cited by Dcmotthcnct cont. 
Uacartatum, 1U74) for Ibe protection of common olive-irees, the culture of which 
waa deemed lirportant. It prohibited the owner Trom cuttin^f down any. except 
for a public festivaK or two a year for hii own private UHC, or for a funernl ; and for 
even one that should be de^trojel unlawfally gave a penalty of a hundred drachma 
to the alate, and as much to the prosecutor. (See BSclch's Public Economy of 
Athens, Transl. i. 69; iL 72. Hcicr and Schumann, Att. Pnw. KM.) 



The last-mentioned oration is addressed, to the court of Areopagus: 
from which, as well as fromsorue other examples mentioned bv aflcient 
writers, we collect that the Areo[)agus took occasional cognizance of 
the crime of iuipiety. The King-Archon doubtless had the right to 
bring such offences before a popular jury, as was done in the instaom 
of Socrates and Andocides : but the Areopaf^ites, having a censontl 
power as gimrdiuns of the public morahi, loi^ht assume to theDiseWa 
ma certaiu class of cases a concurreut jurisdicLion; while others miglit 
be sijeciaDir referred to them by the niagistrate or by popular decree. 
The iurisdietioii of the Emaolpida, to which Demosthenes refers ia 
the Oration apainst Androtiou, (ante, p. 14S,) in whatever waj ft b^ 
ciercised, (wliich is unknown to ua,) was doubtless of ve^ lijiiited 
apjilicaiian, and probiibly conlincd to ceremonial questions ofnogreat 
importance. 

The proceedings against the accused might be cither by indictment, 
or information, or impeachment, or aiTaigmnent before the popolir 
assembly, according to the nature of the case. The penalty n& 
(generally speaking) discretionary witli the fury. It niigut be deaths 
fine, or bonislunent. Of the sentence passed upon Socrates I sbali 
speak by and by. 

Adulterr, which by the common law of Eiisland is only a (Sril 
offence,' though amenable to censure under the ecclesiastical Itw, 
was at Athens considered as highly criminal. "VVc have seen, by the 
statute cited in the Oration af amst Aristocrates, (ante, p. ISi,) ' W it 
was lawful for a man to kill on the spot one whom he caught in 
adultery with his wife, daughter, sister, or even concubine with whom 
he lived on certain terms. He was at liberty however to forego his 
lawful revenge, and to accept money in satisfaction ; in which case he 
might detain the person of the adulterer, until he found sureties for 
payment. In all cases, whether the adulterer were caught iu the net 
or not, the husband or aggrieved party might indict nim. Wiai 
punishment he was liable to upon conviction, is not known tons: 
probably it was at least disfranchisement. ITie husbtwd of an 
adulteress was obliged to dismiss her, mider pain of being hioutif 
disfranchised. She was forbidden afterwards to ent^r the temples, 
or even to go into pubMc with any of the ornaments which fnc 
women were accustomed to wear. If she did so, any one who met her 
might tear them off, and treat her with every kind of indignity, ^ort 
of maiming and wounding. This, as .^schrnes tells us, vras hj an. 
ancient law of Solon. (Orat. Cont. Timarchum, 26. Compare 
Demosthenes cont. Neseram, 1374.) 

From the Oration against Ncrera, as well as from that of Lysias 
B^inst Eratosthenes and other sources, we may collect, that the 
nght of the husband or guardian to inflict summary punishment on 

(1) A statute vru paued under tlieCommanweBltb, in IfiSn, which niiidcBdiiIl«i7* 
ciplCdl crime ; but thia wu repealed in tlie reign or Charles II. By the law of UtMi 
It WM capital. See I,«viliou>, ch. ix. ¥er. 10. Deuteronamy, ch. ixil. vet. Xi. 
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the adidterer was liable to abuse. There were lavs however to 
prevent money beine extorted under prctt-nce of such a charge. It 
■was necessary for the party so aveagmg himself, to give proof that 
the adulteress was his wife, daughter, sister, &c. The paramour, 
•whose person he had detained, might indict him for false imprison- 
ment, if the detention were contrary to law; and, if he succeeded, 
he and his sureties were released from their liability; otherwise, he 
■was given up to his adversary, who might inflict upon him a limited 
amount of corporal chastisement. Bach ca&es were triable before 
the Thesmothetse.' 

It was certainly not the fault of the laws at Athens, if the 
pirrity of public morals was not preserved. There were severe 
statutes against nnwurers and procuresses, who seduced frce-bom 
youths and maicfcns from the path of virtue; and also against 
parents and guardians, who pcmuttcd them to lead vicious Uves. lu 
the Oration of Dinarchus against Demosthenes (24, Ed. Bckkerj, 
mention is made of one Euthymachns, who was put to dcatli for 
haviug placed an Olynthian girl in a brothel. Aspasia was indicted 
by Hcrmippus the comedian, for bringing the wives and daughters 
of citizens into the house of Pericles for an unlawful purpose. 
(Plutarch, Vit. PericL 32.) As to the punishment inihcted for 
nameless offences, and the civic disabilities to which they subjected 
the parties who had been guilty of them, the scholar may (if he 
pleases) ctin.sult the Oration of .Jischines against Timarchus, especially 
pages 2 and 3 ; also the arguments to the Orations on the Etiihassy 
and against Androtion, pages IIQ — 149, 244, of this volume, and 
ihe Attic process of Meier and Schumann, p. 332. 

THE5T, BOBBERY, ETC. 

It has been already shown that theft might he dealt with as a civil 
offence by the party injured, though even then it drew with it some 
penal consequences, as a verdict against the thief was attended with 
disfranchisement. (Ante, p. Ii7, note.) The distinction dia'wn by 
the Athenians between thefts under fifty drachms and thefts above 
that sum reminds us of the ancient distinctiQn in our own country 
between grand and petty larceny.* The increased severity witli 
■which they punished for ateahug at night, or in the public baths, 
the gymuasiii, or tlic harbours, was founded upon obviously good 
reasons. Tlic lite difference is now made by us between simple and 
conipoiuid larceny; for example, we have distinctive punishmcuts for 
stealing from a master, stealing in a dwcUing-honse, stealing from 
the person, highway robbery, burglary, &c. Tlic Athenians had 
names much like our own for the liighway-robber,^ the housebreaker,* 

(I) Thfl charge wu called aiinut ei^x'^'tvai wt ;iotx6v. See the Oration agunst 
Xeara, ISOT. Meier anclSehamann, Att. Proc. 327—3^2. Bekker'i Cbiiides, icenc 2. 

(i) Grand larceny, or stealinK above the vaJue of twehe penoe, vrm by the ciimmon 
Inw punlstiKhle with deitch. The distinction between giatiil ani pcttjr Urccny iiu 
BhoHihed in the reign of George IV'. 
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aad the pickpocket.* Tlie tomb-breaker ° was one wlio broke open 
the graves to rob the dead. All sacb persons '«rere callcsl bj the 
oommon lume of male^tois.^ Sacrilege might be dealt Mntli lutdir 
the kws against impiety, with especial reference to the desecration of 
themctoary, or it mignt be treated its a species of compound robbci;. 
There is aii t)ratioa of Lysias entitled " The defence of Cailias ur 
sacrilege :" it is bat a fragment however, and gives us so isformatiait 
opoQ the subject. 

The private suits and minor charges of theft were tried before tie 
Thesmothetae. Robberies of the more heinous kind were cognizaUf 
by the Eleven. It was lawful for the party robbed, eitho* with or 
without assistance, to seize the person of the robber and cany him 
at once before the magistrate; or, if he was afraid to ds bo, he 
mig^t procure the assistance of the magistrate to take him into 
custody. If the prisoner confessed the crime, the Eleven might 
put him to death without any deky: this remarkable diffeiaiM 
oetwccn the Athenian practice and our own I have had occasiai.io 
advert to before, (Vol. IL p. 204.) If he did not confess, ilat 
Eleven brought him to trial before a jury.* 

Kidnapping' also belongs to this class of offences. It might be ei- 
peeled that the Athenians, who attached such importance to the title 
of free citizen, would severely punish any one who sold a freeman feir 
a slave. The Thessalians are said to nave been addicted lo this 
practice.* Among the Jews it was a capital crime, as we read in 
Eiodus, cL TsL ver. 16. — " And he that stealcth a man and seUeth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to death." 
— And the like in Deuteronomy, cL xxiv. ver. 7. Kidnapping wii 
cailed pltiffium by the Eomans, and was the subject of penal statutes. 
In England we have statutory punishments for stealing children 
under tcu years of age. 

Further, those impostors, who practised upon ignorant persons bj 
jugglery or quackery, were liable under the Atnenian biw to lie 
treated as malefactors, and were punishable even with death, if tk 
jury chose to inflict it.' And mth this we may compare our own 
stirtates, under which persons are liable to be imprisoned as rogna , 
and varabonds, who "pretend to tell fortunes or use anv sdillaj 
device oy palmistry or otherwise to impose on her Majesty's 1 
subjects,' — though it is rare at this day to see a man tried m nnj J 
suoQ offence.' 

{]) UaXa^nm^oc, liteiaUy, eatj^iim. 

(2} Tu/i/Jwptrxar. (3) iaxoZfijat. 

(i) See ante, p. 154, note S. Meier snd Schomann, Ati, Proc. 336—381. 

(t) ' A-t^paweiiafiit. See Sehonuan, Antiq. Juiu. Pablioi, ;. ISS. Alt. Pne, V. 

(6) Aiistojihanei, Flatus, £21. — 

Kt^alvtLv ^oirXo/atvov Tir 
euirapov nvuv ex Oe-rraXjar wopa irXecTMr av^airoditfTfi*. 
(T> Demoithciiei, Cont. Aristog. 733, 794. Meier end SobfiQuuia, Att.l>iae. JJ* 
(S) I inrielf however in the year I8S2 prosecuted and conviotc4 k man at WildL 
■who hia obtained money iindei the pretence of /ortane-leUing. 




A33ATJLT, BATTEST, ETC. 

For aJl gross assaults to the person the Atheniim kw allowed a 
erimin&l pTOsecution. Any blow g^ven wantonly and iDtentionally to 

freeman was an offence of this description, the insult fonning the 
^avamm of the charge. The legal term for the offence was v^pa, 
,wMch denoted any personal ontragCj ineluditig lane and indecent 

Esanlta. (See ante, p. 73, where all this is lully explained.) 
emosthenes might have indicted Midias for the assault upon his 
person at the theatre; hut he chose to view it in a more serious light, 
and to bring it before the people, as a contempt of the festival. 

The party who had received blows might waive the criminal 
.cbargc, if he pleased, and bring an action to recover damages, {ante, 

77, note l.]i 

The law cited by Demosthenes and praised by him for its 
Itmnamty, (ante, p. 81,) which made it indictable to commit a 
Personal outrage upon a slave, is probably to be understood of 
ttidecent assaults only; though it dia not snot the orator's argument 
AS to notice the distinction. The langTuige of Aristotle in bis Rhetoric,' 
Trell as another passace of Demosthenes himself (Cont. Nicostratum, 
1251), favours this view of the matter. And loolang at the condition 
cf slaves and the estimation in which they were regarded, in Athens 
ta well as other parts of Greece, we can hardly suppose tlmt it would 
be made a crime in. a citizen to strike them ; tnough undoubtedly 
for any injury done to a slave by blows or otherwise his master 
had a right of action. (See Meier and Schomami, Att. Proc. 325.) 

rLL-THEATMEST 01? rABENTS, WrVES, ETC. 

Certain wrongs done to parents by their children, to wives by their 
hosbonds, to orphans by tlieii guardians and relations, were punish- 
able at Athens by the criminal law.* 

To strike a parent was a hciuous offence ; likewise, to use abusive 
ianguiigc to him ; to refuse to maintain him in indigence, and to neglect 
the duty of burial. Misfeasances of this kind were punishable 
either with death or otherwise at the discretion of the jury, and were 
always attended with disfranchisement.^ 

(1) Aristot. illiet. ij, 24, S. ti ei nr ^airi, t^ tvittoiv lovi iXfvOi^n 1/^tv civai* ov 
'io «><jvTMti uX\* b-Tuv apXTT X^'P^^ uduuv. 

(2) lAy fpnfai KOKtatrew yovitiu, •yvvattSiv, afnpav&Vf ftc. 
(8) See Ariftoplujiet, Ayes, ISW. — 

llaTpaXoiar* 

Koiutv vofxtav ; iraAXoi Yap ipviOwv it6fLat. 

IlaTpoAotar. 
iravTQ>i>' paXicrra 3' o-ri KaAov votii^e-nx 
■tow varipa TOii ipviriv ^tX"* *"' 8<>ie«l». 

neiff0«Tatpot. 
«ai nil Ai" arJpiTov ye wivv voiiiCBtim, 
3i Sc irarXiJTp t6» «a7»po «»T-r6t «». 

[DaTfoVwaf, 



The patrla poiedM of the Ikimans, wlio had the power of G 
and death over their children, was much more severe than that o( ti 
AtheniiMis. Amoug the Jews it was a capital crime to curse a iatt 
or mother; (Exodus, cli. xsi. yer. 17:) nod for disobedience (u 1 
parents a son might be stoned to death, upon accosation before tl 
elders of the city. (Deuteronomy, ch. xxi. vcr. IS,. &c.) H 
compulsory maintenance reminds one of our own stiitute, (13j 
Elizabeth.'l requiring children with sufficient means to relieve tki 
parents who are old and impotent. 

Husbands were liable to prosecution for neglect of their nuuiiag 
duties; a proceeding siraibir to the suit in our ecclesiiistical court 
foi restitution of coujugiil rip;ht3. 

With respect to widows and orphans, the legislation of Solon wa» 
certainly in the spirit of the Divine command to the Jews ; — " Y* 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child." (Exodus, ch. nii. 
vcr. 22.) All such persons were under the spcciid protection of tbo 
Archou. Guardiima were indictable for any oreach of trust or diitj 
to their wards; as for neglecting their insdnteuance and educab'oo, o( 
not managing their property to the best advantage.' So was tSi 
next of kin who refused either to marry, or to endow with 1 
suitahle portion, the poor orphan girl, whom the Attic law caOa 
heiress of her fathers house. Disfranchisement or even severer nq 
ishmcnts attended the hreaeh of these duties, besides pecQUllI 
compensation for any fraud which had been committed.* 

Tub reader has now before hiui a synopsis (not pretended indw 
to be a complete one) of the Athenian crinnual code. He understani 
also that, with the exception of triids by the Areopagus, almost i 
crtminal charges were brought before a jury dni\<'n from the bodT< 
the people, as shown in Vol. II. Appennix VlT, and empanncUcd I 
shown in a note in the same volume, page 81. The necessarv prepul 
tions for a hearing by the jury were made by the magislratiB, ( 
board of magistrates, to whose JTmsdiction the particuhir ' 
belonged ; and the same person, or the same board, presidi 
trial. Thus the nine Archous presided in those cases of w' 

^arpa^0laf. 
iii TavTa njsmi devp' avoiKicBtU iym 

TlttaOtJatpot. 
uXX 8vri¥ iniiv Toiinw Bputatv iro^Af 
waXaiot ^K Tuir rStv ireXap7u>i' tv^^taiv, 

* vdVTar iroii)rrr Toi/r vcXa^tdcW Tpc^iriv, 

At7 Tofc ptoTT'tvt tiv rartpa ira\ii> Tpifttv^ 

naTpoXoiac. 
uwi^avau tap* Tile Vlj ^^ fXSmv Ivtfadi, 
niwtfl fi ^01 na'l rou waripa )9offiiqT«ai>a 

Ccmpars t. 757, uid LjriLu cant. A|P>retum. 131. 

^ M By ypofif i»ixpoiriii, or Ity b tpccial indktinent CftUeil ^pa^Jf nt00^t^ i — 

<2) Bee Meier aad acbbmtnn, Alt. Prac 2Stt— 3!M. EctiSniann, Am. Jul. PaKl 

195, S4S. 
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ad judicial oogmsance respectively — the Gencrab upon trials for 
ceacL of the military law — the Eleifcn upon trials for robbery — the 
.aditors upon charges against public officers for not reudering their 
icouut, &c. — the Overseers of the Port upon trials for breach of the 
inunerciai laws — while sometimes extraordinary functionaries were 
ipointcd to conduct some special inquiry, as the Syndics to try 
sputes concerning eonfiscated property.' The judicial duty of all 
.ese magistrates was chiefly matter of form ami routine. In cases 
small moment they had power sometimes to impose a small line j 
other cases, where the accused denied the charge preferred against 
im, they were obliged to brin^ it before a jury for decision. 
In this Appendix there remains to consiaer — 

I. The parties who might be prosecutors of criminal accttaationa: 
H. The process by which they were carried on ; 
m. The sentence of the court ; 
IV. The execution, 

I. TJicre was no regular public prosecutor at Athens, any more 
lan there is with us. The task of accusing was left to private 
idividuals. It might Bomctimes be the duty of a magistrate to 
rnse the law to be put in force ; for example, it was the Arolion's 
laty to protect widows and orphans, and to take up their cause 
gainst oppressors. Yet the forms of law would not permit him to 
ppear as prosecutor in court, where he had to exercise a judicial 
lUthority; and wherever a magistrate catne forward to accuse ex 
fcio, some prosecutor seems to have been appointed for the purpose, 
I in the case of Antiphon and his colleaOTes, who were impeached 
r the Generals.' The policy of the Athenian law required that 
jere should he an actual prosecutor, who was a party to the cause, 
ho conducted it in court, and who was rcsponsiMc generally for the 
lonsequences : herein diffcriug from the practice of our country, 
'here the Crown is the only party ostensibly opposed to the crinunal, 
'hile he who prefers the charge, and who is commonly the party 
giired, either keeps out of sight entirelv, or appears only as a 
tness. There was no such tiling at Ataeas as the state prose- 
ting : it was not the Republic against Ctcaiphon, but iElschincs 
guinst Ctesiphon, both in name and reality. 
Those cases stand on special grounds, in which Inquisitors were 
pointed to discover and bring to justice the perpetrators of soma 
agratit crime, as on the occasion when the llcrmcs busts were 
lutilated : (Thucydidea VI. 27, Andocides, De Myst. 3—5 :) and 
hose where accusers or advocates were noutinated by the people under 
lie influence of some strong excitement: as when Pericles waa 
lirected to assist in the impeachment of Cimon; (Plutarch, Vit. 
?cricl. 10 ;) and Stratoclea with others to prosecute Demosthenes : 

(11 Bee my »rt!clo ii;»a.Koi in the Arehaologieal Dictiimiry. 
(I) See Schiimuin, De ComltUi, IM, 203, 20i; Mdcr and Beh^imium, A.tt Proc 
W, 16S. 
TOL. in. A A. 
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(DinarchnB, oont. Demostli. 96.) Again, in eases of bomidde, u n | 
lukTe seen, the relatives of the deceased ▼ere called upon, asA <" 
only were the proper persons, t-o bring the offender to trial 
diTiarily however the omoe of prosecutor was left to be nndes ' 
by Tolonteers. 

In the majority of cases the party injured Tronld natnrally b»fll1 
accuser: he, for example, whose house had been robbed, or 
person assaulted. An alien as well as a citizen was competeot tD 
prefer an accusation in soeh case.' Bat independently of thi^aaj 
citizen might come forward as prosecutor on oehalf of the paUiei 
who was of full age, and in possession of Ms franchise, not oarJBg 
lost it bj verdict or by infamous practices.* Nor was it fottiid tiuft 
there me any lack of accnsers under the volnntary sjstem. If 
patriotism and public spirit did not afford snJBcient motirea, pmate 
enmity or the hope of reward supplied their pkce. To STenp i 
former wrong done to the accuser or to his fanuly was, aooordisg to 
Athenian ways of thinking, a legitimate ground!^ for undertaking ft 
criminal charge.^ (See the exordium of the Oration against Andtotx% 

(1) Meier lUnks that there were some cases fbHldea that of bomicUe) «ha 
enly the injured party or hl» rep7»»e!it»ti»e» eoold prosecute ; ai charge* «f lk<* 
■ad adulterr, (alie twearing to a tummons, false entry of debton la the legbMt. 
(Att. Proc. p. 164.) 

(2) The law thus expresgeiJ it: tpa^ttrffu '\0nyaim C ffouXomyor tiit U 
8e« £iehhies, oont. Tiraarch. ; Demoithenes, eont. Mid. 53V; eont. TimocT. 

(3) Unless the accuser could shav some apparent motive, such as his hwitj 
ftlend of the agirriCTed party, or thy desire of revenging a former injury, his motil 
ware always ILshle to be questioned. The reproach of trvto^rria was sure to' 
eaat npon him by the adversary ; and though the principle of the law waa, n i 
ooorage men to take up the public cause, the Jury did not readily believe tliat 
Kcnter was influenced purely by seal For tlie public serrie«. Lycurgci, than win 
no man better deserred the name of a paMiot, or had a highei reputatian a* oocl 
tlia opening part of bis Oration against Leocrates lays down tbe true pilneipltt 
which the duty of prosecution was founded ; — 

'E^v\6^irjv 6' &II, J iwiptt, iDtnrep wlpf\tti6v trri rn ir^Xei elvoi toit ■pi'vorrsri 
TO^rjf rout vapairsMovn-ar, ovrtt sai ^lAdk^ptfroi' avri irapd Toir wdXAoFc i^ti^''^^ 
WW &i Ktfti&rnKeii cir roiro, ma-rt tov iii^ Kiviyvtuovra- not kri^ r&v Itotvmt ' 
v^jitvov oti ^i\liiro\iv a.\\a iptkowpii'Tilioyu Aoicetv elvai, ov iiKaitot oit^ vvfi% . 
ty w6\tt. Tpi'a i/ap kaTt ret ^CTiora, a ftia^i'AaTTct nai dioffvCfl Trji* 4fipo«paTua ui 
vtfv Tqff iroAc«r evAai^Ofta*, irpdrov M^l* n T&r vojiw* TiifiT, ^i/TCpov i' 4 tmv Ii — ilfc 
^n^ot, Tp«TO« d* fi TOVTOit Tiiittti^ara irapa^utfa spiffir. o fliv fAfi V9u«t vif^* 
WpoMjttit fi jiti it' rpdrriii', 6 ii Kariffopot ^irivejv tovc ivuxovc TOtr it twv ■SfMW 
kwiTttuotf lULVtfr&rar, a iv itKav-riff koAq^eiv tout inr' tklx^taripmvToij mv Ag p As^ x^" * 
ovTtpi^&er' oZff i iti^tot t>!j^ rj tmi' im^f^wv ^fi^Of ivev rov vo^adwworror HrrMr f«t 
udiKOuvrar KTx^ei. 'E-yii* d^, i3 'Adnvaloi, elduif Aewcpdviiv ptf^Avra f^n TWf ifif 
virr waTpiioT mtvivwovri iyKaTaXtwivra ii Tour alrroij iroXtTac, rpoAei^tora ^ v5m* 
Tfjv Ittfriftaw ii'fa^iv, airocri 6i Toir trTrpan^ivoit Hqx^" ^irra, TavTifv riirv tlrafTjdkim 
hrotrfvafitiv, evre it' Ixi^pav ovitfiiav ovrc dta ^X^inmiav ouA' iti^tvouv tovt** «^ 
^&va rpot\ifievoVt &W' alffXP^" tivat vafslaat toiStom wepjapav tip TP]y oyapav ifJUX- 
Xorra sol rfiv notv&v ttpbv ^rT^xevTa, Ttir t« ravpiAoT orei^er itat ir«vn«* SylA 
7ei'<*'nM^av. woXiTov yap iffrt ittiaiov tiij Aia rat i^MJr fix^pA' c^r tot aanax tpiwtlt 
KaSfardvat TOvc TllfliroXty >ini^l»idMopM'ac, iiX\a Tour eiff rijv »aTp*da ti ffapava/MVfflVI 
«^ovf hjtJ^poift elvai ko^'feir, xai r& Kotva rfiv &4iati/xdTMV icoivar sai rur rpe^nV, 
*3C<" Tnt wpir ainoin itat^p&t. 
Compare Adstoptumei, Piutua, Wl : — 

Ztwo^oKTwr. 

TflwTiTf «i{X«Mr t\fj.* irtMsXnTTfr w^^m^iwr, 

aoS tSv Xiittv rdrraiv. 
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bhftt against Nicostratns.) In certain oases a portion of the 
Lty was given by law to the prosecutor ; as upon indictments for 
juawful cohabitation of Athcniiins with foreigneni, and for some 
■ offences of tie like deacription ; wliere, after conviction of the 
idant, a third of his contscated propertj went to the accuser : 
Diosthenes, cont. Ncteram, 1350, 1363 :)-^npon informations for 
ring com to foreign conntries, where the ijafonner got half the 
lty: (DeroostheneSj cont. Theocrincm, 1336:} — likeTTise upon 
jea for destroying oEve-trees; (Demosthenes, cont, Macartatum, 
, :)— and upon rCTenue prosecntions, where the person who gave 
matiou of property Wonting to the state was entitled to a 
on of it, if he sncceedeJ: (Demosthenes, cont. Kicostratnm, 
Such a motive for prosccnting, though encouraged bjr law, 
; recommend itself to the favour of a jury. The informer, as 
selves, was always looked coldly upon, 
not anunusnal thing for two or more persons to join in a 
ition ; and in such case they divided between them the conduct 
case, and shared both the reward (if there was any) and the 
jnsibility. Thus Euctemon and Diodorus together indicted 
rotion. Ctcsippua and Aphepsion jointly carried on the prooeed- 
to repeal the liiw of Leptines.' 
the prosecutor was presomed to be a person anting for thC 
he liad no court fees to pay lite a plaintiff in a privatft 

XfMliirXoc. 

Ob 'jap irporffKci Tp]v ijuavTOv ^xot ir&Xiif 
ewcp7eTC4t' >&' wl jccir^e katf* Stf or &v tf 0^b) ; 

X^fitiXot. 
mifepietttv oiv irrt to iroXinrpaf/Aai^etir ; 

Kai M>f 'wirpewtMH iav Tir ifa>iapTiivj|t 

X^livXot- 
AvKoirv dutotfrar k(tw*TuitT h VoXit 

Zvico^ayrtic. 

tarttiopv a T jr ; 

XptfivXat, 

O jSo*Xo|«CVfK> 

ZiMCA^arrvif. 

Bee Sohemmiui, Ant. Jur. Fubl. 270. Ueiei ud Schttmiiui, Alt. Pros. 
ke. 
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action, Wt only a nominal sum of a draclun npon the ocanfld L 
preferring a charge.' Tlicre was an exception however in those 
cases where a pecuniary reward. foUowcd the conviction of tie 
accused; ia which the prosecutor was regarded in the liglit oft 
private plaintiff, and had to paj the court foes. Thus the slstate 
above cited, which gave half the penalty to the accuser upoa i 
conviction for de.3tToying olive-trees, directs that he pay the coot 
fees, in order to prevent frivolous and vexatious proccemngs, it tm 
enacted that any man who dropped a prosecution whicii he nad com- 
menced, or who upon the trial failed to get one-fifth of the votes, 
should pay a penalty of a thousand drachma, and be disabled to bring 
any siuular charge in future. Such disabilitj was a partial deprivation 
of a man's civic rights, and was accordingly termed a limited 
disfranchiaement. No such risk however was run. upon impeadi- 
mcnta for iE-us^ of parents and orphans, wliioh were pecnharly 
encouraged by the law. But in cases which partook of the nature 
of private suits the prosecutor, if he failed to get a fifth of the 
votes, was liable, as a plaintiff was, to pay a sixth part of tin 
penalty sought to be recovered.' 

A further check to groundless accnsations was provided by the l»w 
againstpetttfoggery alrFady referred to. 

n. Wc are to consider the methods of proceeding against crimi- 
nals, which were prescribed by the Athenian law. Of these then 
were several kinds; and a prosecutor frer[uently had his choM 
between two or more of them, each of whicli offered its own ptf- 
ticular advantages. It was the policy of the hiw to give 
facility for attaining the ends of justice, and therefore it al 
various remedies against the wrongdoer. (See the remadu 
Demoathenes upon tne subject, ante, p. Ii7.) 

The processes most commonly resorted to were, Lodictme 
Arrest, Information, Presentment, Impeachment, Plaint to tie 
Assembly. 

_ Orap&e, the Greek term which is thus translated, signifies boti fte 
bill of indictment, and the whole process.' And in this respect i ^ 
corresponds with the English term, wLich is used in the like oonlil 
sense. But the process of the Athenians by no means coincid 
with our own. In England the party indicted lias usually 
committed for trial by the magistrate : the biJl of indictment is 1 

(I) This was Mllcd iraftiirruirit. ' Tho court fees were ralicd rpvTovcTa, of ( 
more will be saiil In the aexl Appendii. 

<2) The twta/ic^^ia. See upnn these points, vhich are ■omerrhal obieuie, BicU 
Public Eeonomy of Athens, Trans. II, 69, (tc. »0, 108, to. Meier and i 
AH. Proc. 6H, Ste. Baa, T.'i2, Sic. 

(J) Vpaipii WM lometlnies used in a wider sense, ajtreeably to its etfmillocTi ' -— 
Slfnifx any stBtement of a charge in writing, even the plaint in a cjril foil, •• l» 
Demosthenes agamat Aphohus, p. 817. 'AvTi^pafl; and wapayfaAn have no aeco- I 
aat7 connexion with indictmenta. 
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"CMTied liefoTC tte grand jury, nndj if they -fiad it a true bill, he is 
tried npon it. The Athenian indictment did uot follow anj previous 
VOmmittal. The accused party vas only summoned to attend before 
'tbB magistrate : a bill waa then preferred against him,' which he was 
called upon to answer in. the same way as a defendant in an action. 
He could not even be required to give bail for his appearancCj unless 
tie were an alien : and to this an alien was liable in a private suit. 
However serious the charge against the party indicted — though it 
Vcre one upon which even a capital sentence might be passed — the 
method of bringuig him to trial was in the nature of a civil pro- 
ceeding. 

He was summoned by tlie prosecutor in the presence of witnesses,' 
conimonly of two. A day was named for his attendance, generally 
about the fifth day fi-om the summons, If he fiiiled to attend, and 
^^the siunmons was didy proved, the magistrntc received the charge in 
Tus absence, and judgment might in due course be pronounced agiiinst 
him by default. If he attended, and the charge was proceeded with, 
the magistrate inquired into the circumstances, and, if he thought 
the charge was maintainable, adopted the necessary measures for 
bringing it to trial. The bill of indictment was banded in. by the 
prosecutor ; or at least the heads of one, which was afterwards 
reduced to a legal form. It contained the date of the prosecutioB, 
the uames of the parties and of the witnesses to the summons, & 
statement of the cnarge, and the proposed penalty. We ma? take 
for a specimen the indictment against Ctesiphon, set forth m the 
Oration on the Crown : for, even if that document be not genuine, it 
is probably drawn up in the accustomed form. A short abstract of 
the charge was Vritten on a board by the magistrate, and hung up in 
some conspicuous place, to give pubHc notice that it was pending for 
trial. Sucli a notice of Euctemon's indictment against Demosthenes 
was posted before the statues of the Heroes, near to the board-room 
of the Generals, {ante, p. 99.) 

This mode of prosecution was applicable to most cases, and was 
the most frequently adopted. We have three examples in the 
present volume.* 

ASREST. 

This, which we regard aa an ancillary measure upon most criminal 
prosecutiou,s, to secure the person of the acctised, was at Athens a 
oistinct process, which might be resorted to at the option of the 
prosecutor, where he thouglit that the urgency of the occasion or the 
I BeinoiiKTiess of the offence required it. Apugoge, or arrest, as a 

(1) The proiecutor wai said iin^tpeii' or iitafuo t»a^yj<i, wlUi reference to tho 
Mcnsed; mnd, with reference to the majcUtrate, AtAoyoi, vpotr^ilpcLv, or uiro^Epeitr 
Ypa^ffir wpof Tov Spx^'T"! or wpor raiiv <f7paT»n'oi>r, &C 

(1) Tiler were called tXninvti- 0( (1"^ tpof*!! 4ei>3i>i(XnT<i'at I bive already spoken, 
(ante. p. M4.) It» necessity and importance are apparent. 

(3) See Meier and Bchiimann, AH. Proc. 197, S75, S84, Ssc. 
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term of Attic procedure, was only then strictly applied, when 
aoooser took the law into his own bands bj seizing the criminal a 
OBTTTiiig him before the magistrate. Wherever this course was 1 
the party inteudio^ to arrest was under no uecessitv to procare tlifi 
wnot of a magistrate ; though, if he were afraid to attenmt it 
alon^ the more iirudeut course was to apply for official aid, asa te 
magistrate, to vnose jorisdiction tbe chargt) appertained, was faoani 
to render him all the assistance in his power.' 

The occasion upon which it was most usual and proper ta 
apprehend the criminal, was, where he was caught JlagranU Mick, 
For CTcample, where ft robber was caught in the act of robbeiy, or 
with tho tiling stolen upon liim — taken, with the mainout, as onr 
old kw csprcssed it — ^the party robbed carried him before tlw I3eTCii, 
and gave liim into their charge. If he confessed immediatd;, the 
Ekven, as wc have seen, roigat put liLoi to death -without farther 
trouble, just as under the old Danish law, which was ia force in 
this country, a robber so tt^en nu^ht be hanged ou the srpot.' If he 
denied the charge, the Eleven held him in custody until the dav of 
trial, unless they chose to accept bail for his appearance, whicTi i< 
seems they might do upon tender of three sufBcient sureties. Tbe 
prosecutor preferred his charge in writing,' in the same manner n 
upon ttu inmctmcnt ; and the preparations for trial were in ot!i«r 
respects mostly the same. 

The persons against whom the proceeding by arrest was aUow^fale 
were all thos4} whom the Attic law designated as malefactors, snchu 
robbers, housebieakers, &n.; also those who unlawfully usurped 
dvic rights, or retnnied from banishment without permission ; tkost 
chargea with impiety, pettifoggery, ill-usage of parcaits or orpluuk 
and some others. Murder did not subject the party to arrest, unloi 
it were accompanied with robbery or other atrocious circamstanoes; 
as in the case of Antiphan's client charged with the mnrdec rf 
Eerodcs, (sec ante, p. 385/) and that of Agoratus, who, having aetei 
aa informer under the Thirty Tyrants, aiud caused many innooat 
Athenians to be put to death, was afterwards apprehended aal 
prosecuted hy Dioiiysius, brother to one of the sufferers, in conjimiv 
tion with the client of Lysias. Eut murder stood on a peralitf 
footing at Athens, being regarded as an injury to the relatives of the 
deceased rather than to the public, though m a religious aspect it 
was a pollution to the city ; njid therefore the accused, aa we bsve 
seen, was left commonly at large, and might go into Toluntarj exil^ , 
if he did not wish to stand his triaL* 

(1) When the accuser led the msgistiate k hia officers to tbs spot vbera 1 
culprit was to he Tuund, and direeted ihein tc lake hioiinlo ciuiody, it wu called ill 
the l&n^ua^ of the law i^^pjo-tt-. T 

(1) Tnia wai aboUiihed m the reign of Edward III. See Blackstone'a Com. ir. JIU 

(3) The charge itself waa called a'iTa7ary^. See Lyaiaa, coot. Agarstum. U7. ^1 
awro^Mwp^ T^ ava^MYp iwrjiffaicjg^ : and 135, oi "Cwkxa « g<tpa^^b(W ** *' ^\ 
a'ira7w7i}v rairrnk. 

(4) See Meier and Behljniaiiii, Att. Proe. 224, SSS. 




SrrOBMAXIOH. 

Mkdaisu, at Tnftirmation, was pretty mnch the same course as thiKt 
jirluch aa Ttngfahmm takes, who lays a charge of felony before a 
Jpstice of the peace, and obtains hjs varrant to arrest the feloB> 
Instead of taking the law into his own hands, as in the process last 
mentioned, the Athenian simply pat the law in motion by applying to 
the proper authority, who, upon receiving the charge in writing, and 
Mciiig that a primd faeie case was made out by the infonnant, was 
koood to take measuzcs for ^prehendiog the accused party and 
^™g™C him to trial The cases to which the EndeixU aijpUea were 
tiie same as those to which the Jpagoge did : only in t be ktter the 
wwecator knew where to find or how to catch the defendant ; in the 
lonaer he did not know, and therefore left the magistrate to do that 
pirt of the business. 

The proceeding by Information was most frequentlr and with 
|iecnliar propriety adopted against state-debtors or disfranchised 
jpnTCOS, who exercised the rights from which the law excluded them, 
tad against exiles who returned home clandestinelr without having 
pcoenred a revocation of their sentence.' It lay also against Presi- 
denta of the Coundl, who neglected tt> convene the assembly, or to 
submit to them the annual revision of the statutes, or to take their 
votes upon a question duly brought before theui. There are three 
extant orations against persons brought to trial by this process : the 
Oration of Lvsias against Andocides on the subject of the Mysteries, 
and those of^ Demosthenes against AriatogitQn and Thcocrines, who 
ate accused of ha^'ing spoken in the assemblies and coorts of justice 
befim they had paid their debts to the state.' 

I FKESENTHUn. 

As we have rendered Endeixu Information, we most for the sake 
of oonvenjencc find another wonl for PkaiU; and therefore let na 
> all it Presentment^ This was a proceeding, which in most reapecta 
tteaemUed an Indictment; hut the name was specially given to 
prosecutions which couccmEd the revenue ; as for ofTencea against 
the mine laws or the customs, embezzlement or illegal appropriation 
of public monies, and false accusations against other people rekting 
to such natters. Charges for carrying com to a foreign port, ano 

(I) S«e til* Oration igaintt Ar!itacnt», ante, p. 181. Ilomicidei who were leen 
WaUilBf abont in the tetn|>le or the market mii^ht tie armted forthwith. (Ante, p. 191.) 

(1) Mefer and ScbomauD, Att. Proc. 3a», be. Schomann, De Comit. Vi, 17). 

(8) The word ^at'^M tignifiei to inform, and ta Mimetimei used in a genoni] aenae 
irithout reference to tlte partlcalar proceai ; aa seemJoKl; in Ariitophanei, Eqtlitea, 
Mi. 

aai ^»^ 9t Totr wp¥^a¥te» 

oricte or lbs term rMo^rrpir. Bee what I kav* uM uodn till* «rfn» )■ 
- Olellofianr- 
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for leading money on a sliip whicU did not bring a return cargo' 
to Athens, were the subject of a tresentinent before the Overseen ( 
the Port. In many of these cases reward or compensation vas giwn 
to the successful prosecutor, and therefore, as fie was not poMT* 
vindicator of publicjustice, but held in some measure the cWscta 
of a private plainti^ he had to pay the court fees, and wus liaUe ta ■ 
a sixth part of the penalty ou failure to obtain a fifth of the votes, i 

Gtmraiana who defrauiled their wards might be presented to the 
Archou by any one who had public spirit enough to prosecute. The 
law encouraged men to take up the cnuse of oppressed orphans : the 
penalty in such cases was the amount of damage which hid been 
done, and it went to the orphan, not to the state. 

It seems to have been tliis peculiarity, viz., that the pcTialty was 
either shared between the state and the prosecutor, or went wholly 
to the injured party, which distinguished Ine process of prcsentmeat 
from that of indictment. For it is clear from Demosthenes (cent. 
Theocrineni, 1324) that the formal proceedings, such as the suiD- 
mons of the defendant, the delivery of the charge in writing, and the i 
preparations for trial, were the same. 

No speech upon a trial of this kind has come down to as, tiiOBglt 
the process is often mentioned liy the orators, as by Demosthenes 
agaimt Theocrines, and Isocratcs against Caliimachus, (p. 372.) J 

IJHEACHHEXT. 

Euangelia, or Impeachment, was a remedy reserved for thoso; 
offences which were either not defined by the criminal code,' or 
of so heinous and dangerous a character, as to call for an eib*' 
ordinary adjudication ; such as high crimes against the state, deliit 
quencies by magistrates and persons placed in iinportant trust fortiie 
public. In most countries there have been methods out of the nsiul 
coarse of law for punishing great and enormnus offenders. In Englasi 
this has been occasionally effected by bills of pains and penalties ; but 
the most constitutional process is that of impeachment, which (to 
nse the language of BlacKstonc, Comment. Iv. 259) is "a present- 

(1) These are the ai^pa uiiKrinaTa of the gnunmsriiuis. Suidu defines tn im- 
peachment thus :— 

Etra'fjekia Kapiait rf vepl Katymv Rat ^ii^otrtai¥ aiilLf}fxaTtav elirttTlotxivft itKit l/ril^ 

^fvi9&»t' Kai Tot-Tj iffTiv Oioy to iv T(i«v r&t Zaffmfriiir dtarpt^air ;ic\cTw/icv(»*, T« t*» 

a'fp«^Mi> aMiKnMOTuv. 

t And Lycurgni, in hia speech on the impeachment of Leocralea, p. 148, »7i :— 

"AfravTar ^t'l' our xpij ^vM^t^'V tt£ja\ouv ttvai touc irtfxuatuut d-j&vac, uaktffTxlii 
TOVTOV uwep ov vuv jUeAXere Trfw <ilff[^av f t-'pC'V. • • • OvTM -Jap iart dtihi* tit 
fwyevtiMivov diiKi\iAa icai TnAtKouroi- 9x*t to fitfiBot, iaffrt unii iv rah v&^iotf ^piffl^ 
Ttfitapiav ufi'av Ttuv a^apTniuariav.' * «- * ^(o xui fiaXurra, m cEvAper, Af7 ttftat 
ytv4cffat ^if ficvov toil vuv dhilcif^iaTov AcKaffTt'tr dWn uai vojiotHrat, oaa tiiw yap tmv 
dwKntidraiv vofxot rtv itutptKtt ^t^iiov rovrui Kavovi xptd/x^vort €o\dCttv Toiif wa^po- 
fAouvrax' oaa &i (urj tr^oifia ir<ptti\n^tv evi tivi/inTl vpoffajopeuirat, ftfiCv M towt*» 
T(c nd'KHK*!', uiraffc ie huoi%iK fvoxor iativ, ixvaynalov rqw ir/icT^pav Kpiviv jcaToXeivccfai 
«apadci7^a Torp iv^tt^Jvo^i.ivolK. 
, 8ee SchSmaan, Dc Comiitis, ISO, &e. Meier iUid SchSmaim, Att. Proc. X«0, ftc 



blent to the sujireme court of criminal juriadiction by tie grand inquest 
ef the wholfi kingdom," and is generally adopted against ministers of 
{he crown or other statesmen who have been gnilt^r of imconstittt- 
tional and corrupt practices. The Athenian process, which we have 
designated by the some title, resemhled it in this respect, that the ac- 
cusation was presented in the first instauce, not to any of the ordinary 
anagistrates, but either to the sovereign people in assembly, of (whica 
•Vasmore usual) to their depnties in the Council ; by one or the other 
it was usually sent ±o a judicial tribunal, whose verdict was final. 

When an impeachment was preferred to the Council of Kve- 
liundred, they first examined the articles (which were required to be 
in writing), and, if they thought there was a primd facie case, they 
'inquired fiirthcr into it, in order to satisfy themselves whether they 
lought tci Jind a (rue bili against the accused. If their sentence was 
in favour of the inipeachment (which was not always arrived at 
without a division), they passed a rcsolntion to that effect ; of which 
their secretary gave notice to the Thesmothette, and it became the 
■duty of those magistrates to bring the case for trial before a jury, 
ileanwliile the defendant was given bto the custody of the Eleven 
wid remained in prison, unless the Council chose to accept bail for hi» 
appearance. The Council were themselves competent to impose a 
fine not exceeding five hundred drachms ; but it rarely happened that 
impeachable offences coidd be thus siimmarLly dealt with. 

If the charge was of such importance as to make it desirable, before 
r Beading it for trial, to obtain the concurrence of the people, the 
iConncU might convene them for that purpose: indeed it was open 
to the accuser to prefer his impeachment before tlie popular assembly 
, in the first instance ; and there was a regular time for doing so, viz., 
the first ordinary aaseinblv of each Presidency. The people were 
competent, if they plcasci^ to decide upon the whole question in 
aasemblv ; upon the reception of the impeachment, the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused, and the sentence which he deserved. The most 
' constitutional course, upon their receiving the impeachment, was, to 
order it to be tried before the judicial body, which then generally 
consisted of a thousand jurors, presided over by the TheBmothetiB : 
Bad advocates were appointed to assist in the conduct of the prose- 
.cution, who were paid a fee of a drachm each from the treasury.' 
But the people, as I have said, might try the case themselves; or 
they might direct any special mode of trial. Whatever course was 
adopted, a preliminary decree was passed containing the neccssarj 
border. The case of the Generals, who were tried and condemned by 
the assembly for their culr)ability and negligence at Arginusse, is 
thought by Schdniann' to have been a case of impeachment : yet 

J (I) To tUi Arljtophanes nJlufles, V«pi», 691 : 

Upon whicli, see tbe Scholiast-^and Sch&maiin, De ComitUs, 110, note. 
(2) De Comitiia, ZOO. 
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DOtlier Xenophan nor Diodorns in speaking of that event makes ue 
of the term imfeaekment, and the proceedioga were altogether so 
inegttlar, that we cannot take them aa anj example of what vxiold 
occur in the due course of law. 

Among the instances entunerated as the legitimate subjects q£ 
impeachinent are, those of orators or statesmen attempting to orer- 
tnrn the constitution, or giving pemicioua counsel to the people — men 
going off to the enemy without orders, or betraying the troops, ahqis, 
or gacrisona of the country — generals gniltj of gross misconduct in 
their oommand.' Thrse of oouise are only examples. It was rea- 
•onahle enough, that the people should tuark their sense of heinona 
crimes against the state by assigning to them eitraordinarj modes of 
trial, even though thc^ might have been reached — as we cannot, doubt _ 
that almost every crane at Athens could be reached — by the otiE< m 
Tmrj processes or law. Schbmann however observes — not withoofc 1 
some ] ustice — that the inadequacy of the conuoon processes to meet ths 
exigency of the case was often needlessly uri^d by vexations accuseis, 
who, in bringing crimes of no very serious complexion before the 
Council or the Assembly, sought oidy to secure a prejudice in thdr 
own favour, and to cast an unfair odium upon the aaversarj. We 
have three extant orations upon this kind of trial, and memdon of 
divers cases b^ ancient writers ; from which we get a little insigitt 
into the Athenian practice. 

Alcibiadea was impeached before the Council upon the ^nble 
diarge of a treasonable conspiracy and of having profaned the M 
teries.' It had first been made in the assembly, and not £i' ' 
entertained ; but afterwards it was renewed in ma absence, 
mately sent for trial before a court, which prononnced joi 
agaiosC him by default, and sentenced him to (uath. 

Antiphon, Archeptolcmas, and Onomacles were impeached befon 
the Council, after tne deposition of the Oligarchy, of which they " 
been active members. The articles against them were — that 
had gone upon a treasonable embassy to Sparta — that they had i 
in an enemy's ship — and that they had passed through the eni 
camp at Decelea. The Council passed a special decree, oi ~ 
them to be arrested and tried by a jury ; directing that the Thesmo- 
thetw should hold the trial on the foUowing day ; that the Genenbi 
•who had first preferred the charge, together wiUi ten members to he 
nominated from the Council, should bring tho prisoners into comt, 
and conduct the prosecution with the assistance of any othfir person 
who hked to come forward ; and that whichever wu found gnil^ 

(I ) Sk ante, pp. 21, 29, and Schiimuin, C« Comitiii, 189. 

(J) lioerstu. Do BIgii. 3-17. 348. The words ci<rih7<^^or eir tV ^ii^<(> <>■•* 
probably denote an impeachment strictly to caUed ; and are coafinoed by Plutareb li 
llie Lifi! of AlcibUdes, 2:2. Thurydtdes (rt 28, 53, dl) doe* na< hm tbe tenn 
<tra'n'«\A<ii., yet Ilia wordi in chapter «1, oi i' 'AfqraTaf ifiiuri tUm tamm tan- 
•pm'an avToC Tf icai -m* ner' knVo*, ieein to imply that the wotenM «m pMK' ia* 
ctnut of Jiutice. See Sohiimaan, De Comitiii, 220. 
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should suffer the penalties of treason. Under this decree they were 
tried, the real cnarpe against thetn being the part which they had 
taken in establish ing' the oligarchy. AnSphon made in his defenco 
the best speech which had ever heen heard up to that time ; so says 
Thucydides ; (VIII. 68.) They were sentenced to death. Onomacles 
escaped. The other two sufiered, as abeady mentioned: (imte, 
p. 340.)' 

The impeachments of Philocrates by Hyperidcs and of Lcocrotes 
by LycnTPUfl are familiar to my readers, {See VoL II. pp. IIS, 152, 
830, 394.) These and some other examples which have been col- 
lected by the industry of SchomaEn were clearly proper cases foi 
a state-trial. Those which I am about to mention can hardly be so 
considered. 

One is related ia the speech of Demosthenea agadnst Euerans and 
Mnesibulus : (1140, &:c.) The plaintiff, for whom the oratmn was 
composed, states that he, being a tricmrch and snperintendent of 
a miTy-board, went by onler of the ConncO to demand of Theophe- 
nras, a late trierareh, some ship's furniture which he had to ret»im 
to the state. Thcophcmus reiusing to deliver up the furniture, ho 
distrained some of his goods, in doinf; which he was violently assaulted 
snd beaten by Theophemus. Upon this be complained to the Council, 
who conceiving that the public service was injured by such conduct, 
and that the laws as well as the plaintiff had been grossly outraged, 
ordered him to prefer an impeachment against the offender. He did 
prefer one; tlie articles of cWge were, the refusal to deliver up the 
famiture, the rescue of the distress, and the assaulting the plstintiS 
in the executioa of his dnty. Theophemns was coinmanded to attend 
the Council, who, after hearing both sides, gave their votes by ballot 
and found him guilty. They were then about to consider, whetiier 
they should fine him to the extent of five hundred drachms, or send 
him to be tried by a jury ; but upon the eameat intercession of his 
friends, upon iiia handiug in sn inventory of the furniture, and under- 
taking to refer the private damage to arbitration, the plaintiff con- 
sented that he should be fined only in the moderate sum of twenty -five 
drachma. 

Here the importance of protecting a puhbc officer in the execution 
of his duty, ana the necessity of preventmg delays ha the naval service, 
might inifuoe the ConncU to look seriously upon the offence of Theo- 
phcrnus ; yet the issue of the affair — and we nave only the plaintiff's 
statement' of it — rather tends to show that he exaggerated it, and 
tlat the Council did not think at last that it was a very grave one. 
An imneachmcnt undoubtedly was not necessary : hut perhaps the 
Council, having executive duties connected with the navy, and heing 
anxious to provide for its expeditious equipment, stramed a point 
to aocomplisfl that object. 



(1> SchSmaDn, Ve Comitiii, 111. 
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There is an extant oration of Lysias on behalf of a poor penmowr 
of the commonwealth, who, if we can rely upon the title prefixed to the 
oration,' was impeached for !la^^ng continued to receive his allov- 
ance when he was able to maintainliiroself. The speech is addressed 
to the Council. 

Another of Lyaias is a^ainat some corn-dealers," charged with tlw 
offence of en/jrossin//, i. c. oujin^ up, to seO again, a larger quantitr 
of corn than was permitted by law. Wc lca,m from the speecn itselJi 
that they were liret accused 1>eforc the Conacil, and afterwards sent 
to a }uiy : from which we may reasonably conjecture that it wm t 
case of iiDpcachjnent. 

We learn also that usurpation of civic rights, pettifoggery, noil 
cowardice in battle, were impeachable offences.^ From all which 
examples it appears that most crimes could be iirosecnted by impeach- 
ment, nolwithstantling that there were other methods riven by the 
law, if they were only of sufficiently serious magnituae, either ia 
themselves or from the position or character of the guilty party. 
It depeudpd on the temper of the People or the Council, whetner they 
would allow it or not. There was a law or practice which in sone 
measure defined the course of proceeding upon impeachments ; yflk 
this might be departed from or varied at the option of the People 
and sometimes even of the Council, if they deemed it necessarr. It 
waa not uncommon for ono or the other to direct what panisKmest 
fihould follow upon a verdict of convictioa* 

There was one peculiar sort of impeachment, which might be 
brought agatost those who maltreated parents, orphans, or heiresses; 
and such was the favour with which the law regarded those partial 
that the accuser who took Tip their cause (whoever he was, for he 
might be any Athenian) neither paid any fee, nor incurred any penoltr 
if ne lost the verdict. On the otuer hand, » conviction of the accused 
might be attended with capital sentence;' so that we presume, this 
course was not resorted to except in cases of flagrant oppression! 
This kind of impeackncnt however was preferred, not to the Couno^ 
but to the Archon, who had cognizance of indictments for the sainr 
offence. The differenco therefore seems to have lain rather in tbV: 
advantage given to the prosecutor and the conaequencea of the vtV" 
diet, than in the coarse of the proceedings ; and, as far as we ott 
perceive, there was a waut of congmity in assigning this title to thtf 
accusation so preferred.' 

(1 } It It entitled Imip tov ^hmirovi wpif rifv tlnyytXiav «cf>i rov M>v i*66wta* r^< 

(2) Orntio xaTn rHv ffiToirtaAfir. 

(3) Dionyaiui, Du Dinaicho, c. 10. t-jruiu, eont Tbeomn. init. iMcnte*. Dl 
Antid. ,137, cd. Bekker. 

(I) ScMlminn, De Comitlli, IS8, 198. 1»0. 

(i) UiEUs, Ue ryn-li. her«l. 42, Bpeattln); of theie charges of uic«>«<c, ■>}•:' 

(61 Km ScbKmuiJi, DeCoinit. 213. Ant. Jur. Publ. 273. Meier and Sch(irauus, AtW 
Ptoe. 269. 
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The last remark is applicable also to certaiii charges against the 
official Axhitrators, whicli aiS said to have home the name of Im-, 
peachment : of which more will be said in Appeudis. X. 

TTArvT TO THE ASSEMBLY. 

Of thla proceeding, which the Atheniana called Probole, and for 
■which it is impossible to find any corrcaponding term in the Engliah 
law, the reader has got some knowledge from the Oration agsunat 
Midioa. It was an application to the People in assembly for leave to 
prefer a criminal charge, and was reserved for certain cases in which, 
either from their importance to the community, or on acconnt of the 
rank and station of the offenders, it was desirable to obtain the popu- 
lar sanction to the prosecution. It may seem stranfje that there 
shoold Ik another wav of effecting an object, the attainment of which 
■was amply provided for by the method of impeachment ; and this is ' 
an eiample among others, illustrating the disposition of the Athenian* 
to multiply legal forms. Nevertheless, between the Plaint to the 
Assembly and the Impeachment preferred to the same body there 
■was not a mere nominid distinction. For upon an Impeachment the 
people might themselves pronouaeo final judgment, without sending j 
it to another trihunid; or they might order a particidar mode dt< 
trial or punishment -. whereas upon a Plaint, if they decided against 
the accused party, they directed only that he should be tried in the 
iisnal way; which was by a jury before the Thesmothctec:. Tlie chief * 
advanta^ of this course was one which attended an impeacbmcnt^ 
"viz, that it created a prejudice against the accused : for, though the 
decisiott of the Assembly was not in point of law binding upon the 
jtuy, it could hardly faO to exercise an influence over their minda. 
The trial also was attended with uo risk to the prosecutor.' 

The principal cases in which it appeitrs that thia process coidd be 
resorted to were — cbargea against magistrates for official misconduct 
or oppression — charges against persons who profaned any of the 
solemn fcstivaia by indecent outrago or disturbance — charaea against 
pettifogging orators and informers. Some others are noticed by tjie 
graminariaiis ; vhs., charges of disaffection to the state, and clnndcs- 
tine 'workinjj of the public mines : and Demosthenes in the Oration 
against Midias mentions a case of embe^zlciricnt which was brought by 
Plaint Defore the Assembly : (ante, p. 135.) 

The second of the abovemeiitioned cases is the one wliich is most 
familiar to us, owin^ to the Oration against Midias, from which we 
derive considerable mforraation as to the practice. I shall content 
my self with referring to those passages which relate to it : (ante, 
pp. 66, 67, 121, 125.) 

As regards the charge of pettifoggery, it is probable, as Sehomana 
suggests, that recourse would be bail to the I'laLat in those iiistaiicea, 

(1) See whit I bare (aid under title nfopaXi) to the Atchnroliigtcal IMctionai7| 
■ad SehSmun, D* Comltlit, :27, Kc. 
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w^BB men Ind to deal with artfnl aad infiacntial aratois, ^o ihnifc- 
ened to be duferoos opponents, unless the popular voice could be Or 
listed in ud of dte prosecution. ' An ciamplc of the land is reportei 
which is singolw m one respect, that the proposal to accnse enuuutei 
from the people themsekes. It occorred soon &fter the execotian of the 
generab who won the battle of Arginuss. The Atheniana, repen^ 
of the wrong which had been done them, passed a vote in assemblj, 
that those who had misled the people should hare Plaints preferred 
against them, and should give bail for their appeanuuie. ia. purss- 
ance of this vote Callixcnns (who was expressly named) and foor 
others were accused, and kept in custody by their sureties; bul they 
oontrived to escape. Amid the cakmities whicli ensued the mitter 
was suffen^d to drop ; and of the rest we learn nothing fiirtha-, Int 
Callixenus, venturing to return to Athens after the expulsion of Hie 
Thirty Tyrants, was held in such universal detcAtation, that he tw 
left to die of hnn^r.* 

In connexion wit^ the processes above emimerated gruninariaa 
mention Apographt and Doeimatia, which however stand on a somevhit 
different footing from the others. Apop-aphe was giving informatim 
of property belonging to the state, or liable to be seiseoby tiie stat^ 
of which i have already spoken in the present Appendix : {ja^ 
p. 311.) This, strictly speaking, was not the institution of a onioinil 
procee<ujJg. for, if the Iioldcr of the property admitted the infora* 
Son to be correct, possession was taken by the public officers, and 
there was an end en the matter. If the public right whs dispute^ 
litigation ensued between the holder or claimant of the property on 
the one hand, and the informer acting in the state's beoall on the 
other ; and then the term Apoyraphe, which properly signified only the 
schedule or specification of the property liable to be seized. w» 
applied in a more extended sense to the qu&si-criniinal cause which 
an»e out of it.' 

Loeimaiia was the probation of magistrates and other fonctionanef 
before they were admitted to their official duties. Any citizen midbl 
object that the party on his probation was for some reason or owa 
unfit to hold office. The grounds of objection, if persisted in, were 
examined cither by the (5>iincU or by the Court of Justice; an^ 
if they were satisfactorily proved, the accused party was rejected, He 
probation itself was in most cases a mere matter of form, neoesauy fo 

(1) Schdmiuui, De Coxnitiii, 233. Itocratci ia ■ pung* before cited. (D« imtii. 
3S7. ed. Bekker,) mentloiii (beie three wayi of proiecatisr SfVkmmUe, — tmfi 

TOBTw ypt^pnruvr irp^ tout acff^otffTac, ^'ttrayit^^ax d' fit ripr /^MrXifr, wi^vflaXAt f 

hr Tf 5r|u^ To which Pollux add> that they could bo pnxeeded ■gunsl bjpim 
So o<Uout wa> Ihia crime in the eye of the U«r, knd yet so eonUDon. 

(I) Xenophon, Hellen. i. c. 7, i. 33. As to the proceediass sgiinit (be Genenlfi 
■nd Ihe peiplexing quettion to which they have given rife, the resder •hauU 
eonitUt Grote't UUtoiy of Oieeoe, riii. SS8, Ik. 

(S) 'Awoffha^q ilgnifiKd the deliTcrio; of t Khedule, or the ichednlc ftseK 
vhiteret it* content! were. Therefore it WM •pplied to • liit of pcnoni de- 
nounced or informed aeaintt as criminali. See Ueier and Scbomaim, An. Prae. 

an. 
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be gone through hy all persona elected to offices, bat not involving 
any crinuDal mqairr, onless accusers came forward with the object of 
effecting their exclusion.' Tlie like opportunity waa afforded at (be 
first regular aasemblj of each Presidency, when the people were asked 
whether they were satisfied with the conduct of Iheir present magis- 
trates;' upoa which compbunta of miscondact might he preferred 
by any dtusco, and these, if it became mecesaary, were brought to 
ttial by the Archona.* 

There waa however an eitraordinaiy kind of probfttion, not of 
magistrates, but. of orators, which might be called for at any time 
b^ an accuser undertaking to prove that for one or more of certain 
srimes they oiight to ho msfranchised. It has already been mentioned 
that, if any person who had been actually disfrancliised waa seen 
to s_peak in toe assembly or courts of justice, he might be proceeded 

rnst by information and attachment. Bnt there waa a certain 
a of crimes, for which the penalty npon con-riction was disfran- 
chisement — such were the strikmg of a parent, cowardice in battle, 
niinatnial practices, and some others — the mere commission of which 
(before oonTiction) justified a proceeding of the following kind. If 
the guilty party attempted to speaJt in flie assembly or court, it was 
competent for any citizen to give notice that he should call for 
a scrutiny into his Hfo and character,* and waa prepared to prove that 
he had committed one or more of those particular crimes, upon such 
notice having been formally giTen, the Thesmothetffi took the neces- 
nary steps for bringing the case before a jury, which was then tried 
precisely in the same way as if it had been brought forward bjr indict- 
ment Upon the conriction of the accused his disqualification was 
established.' It was thus that iBacbines obtained the dis&auchiae- 
ment of Timarchns, when he waa preparing in conjunction with Demo- 
theues to prosecute Mm. (See the Argument to the Oration on the 
Embassy.) 

The preparation for trial and the trial itself were conducted pretty 
much m the same way in criminal aa in civil causes ; and the expla- 
nation of them wUi therefore he deferred to the next Appendix. 
Here however it will be couTenient to speak — 

TTT. Of the sentence. 

The penalb' of crime was sometimes filed by the law, but more 
often left to be determined by the court.' Thus, murder was by the 
lair punishable with death; mabctoos wounding with banishmenl and 



(I) Bee Meiei anil SohiJnunn, Att. Free. £00, Sec. Scbdmaiio, Ant. Jul. PuU. 
2U, til. 

ii) Thi> «u called iwrttifisrovia tHr dpxmr. 
W Sec SchBminn. De CmnitUi, 131. 

Sif Tbil «U C&lled iwalf iMtif iniuuairiar. 
i) Bee Meier ibiI Schlimann, Att. Proe. 109, fto, 
8) A trill, wbelbec of a olminal ot of a cirLl came, wbeTe the penalty or dainag* 
hid to be determined by the coutt, mu called oTii. nutiTot. One, where it wa» fixed 
by ttatute or otbenriie, aod iud set to be deterniijied by tha couxt, wu called ayit¥ 
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confiscation j cowardice and desertion with disfrauchisemeikt. k j 
■usurper of civic privileges was condemned to be sold for a slave. For ■ 
the fraudulent entry of a debt iu the public register, the culjuit 
was made debtor in lieu of the aggrieved party. In these and tlia 
like cases, when the defendant was found guiltj, the jniy hi,i 
nothing further to do: the penalty of the kw followed their verdict. J 
Upon impeuclimcnta also, where the council or the assembly hall 
dechu-ed what punishment should attend coEviction, the jury hadiio' 
power to impose any other. In the great majority of cases noweTCr 
— aa in prosecutions for theft, bribery, outrage, impiety, adultciy, 
maltreatment of nnrenta and orphans, moving illegal decrees, em- 
bezzlement of public raoupy, S:c. &c. — the penalty was not fiied or 
declared beforehand ; and the jury who found the defendant guilty. 
had to pass sentence upon hira by a second verdict.* 

Bat how Was this to be done ? No such plan was adopted «» in 
our own country, where, when the law does not declare the sentcnca 
(aa it does in treason and murder), it confers upon the judge a certaa 
lange of discretionary power, naming always the maximum and i 
sometimes also the minimum of puniahmeut which may be inflictod. ' 
Here, as in other instancea, we find how much was left to the discn- 
tioa of the prosecutor at Athens. It was Ma duty to name a penaltj 
in the indictment or other instrument of accusation which nc pre- 
ferred to the magistrate. Upon the conviction, of his opponent, be I 
was called upon to address the jury in support of the proposed j 
penalty, unless he chose to name a moTe lenient one, which it va 
competent for him to do with leave of the court. To this he mijit j 
te led either by a merciful feeling on his own part, or by the soliclta- J 
tion of the defendant or liis frieuiis ; or he might be guided by aa 
expression of feeling on the part of the Jury ; who frequently during 
the trial of a cause gave token of their favour or disfavour by 
gestures, murmurs, ana ckmoiir. The prosecutor, having made the 
proposal which he elected to abide by, addressed the jury with sudi 
arguments in support of it as he deemed necessary. The defcndaat 
■was then alloweo. to speak in mitigation of punishment ; but he wa» 
required to mate some CGUuter-proposition, and to name the penaltr 
which he was content to suffer.' Friends often spoke in his behalf 
extenuating Ms offence, or appealing to the mercy of the court ; and 
it was a common thing for a man, who thought lumself in great peril, 
to produce his wife and cMldreu at the bar, in order to excite com- 
passion.' 

'_ {!) 8fe Meier Bnd BchSmann, Att. Proe. 1S9, tec. 

(i) The pioiccutor wsa said ttiiicBat, cbe defendant amn^Sa-ffai, or larrf 
TitiSrtm, the Jury tim^v. 

(S) Wlilcb Arutaphiiaea paxodies in the Wasps (r. SJ5) npon the trial of the ds(t | 
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stween the two proposals of tlie contending parties the jury '. 
to decide, and to choose one of them. As to fliis point there ha 
been a difference of opmion among -writera on Attic law. It does at first ' 
seem strange, that the jnry had no power to adopt a middle course, 
and to pass what sentence thcj tuought rcasoimble, irrespective 
of what the parlies offered to their choice. A httle reflexion however 
"will convince ns, that it could not well he othcrvrisc with a jury 
■JO constituted as the Athenian. We know that an English jury of 
'nly twelve men, who can put their heads together and confer, fuid 
i difficult often, to decide upon the question of damages. One man 
p-oposes this aiuii, and one that.; and after a long discussion tho. 
dspute is ended hy splitting the difference in some way or other. But 
hi\y could this be done at Athens with a panel of two or three hundred. 
juors, and sometimes five hundred or a thousand ? A discussion 
amiiw so many, whether the penalty should he death or banishment 
or i line of ten. or twenty talents or more or less, would have led- ta 
uie:tricable confusion. It could not have taken place except aloucT i 
andoneidy, and would almost have required a regular debate, whicltJ 
mua have occupied a cousiderahle time. We have no mention of any ( 
3UcL thing in the Attic writers ; indeed we have no evidence that the 
jury aver conferred at all. With respect to their first verdict, there 
coulobe no use in a conference, when it was decided by a majority of 
Totes But the second verdict was given in Uko manner. The 
balloi. excludes tlie notion of their coming to an agreement, and 
is haffly compatible with the supposition that each juror might pro- 
pose £ sentence, but is quite consistent with their deciding between 
the pnposals of the t^ro adversaries. 

_Tha\ some inconvenience as well as injustice was occasioned by 
this plai is not to be doubted. Yet we must not suppose it was a 
common practice to present widely different estimates to the jury, 
so as to leave them no alternative between the extreme of severity ( 
and the C;tremc of lenity. The difficulty was usually avoided by the . 
prudence tr moderation of the parties, or by an arrangement bctweea, I 
them or thiir friends. The prosecutor might always apprehend that, 
if be laid th- penalty too hi^li, the jury would take compassion on his 
opponent ; yi^iila the defendant might fear to irritate them hy putting 
it too low. Tie ti'ial afforded to both an opportunity of feeling the 
pulse of the jutt. If they appeared to be greatly incensed against 
the defendant, tlib prosecutor might safely ask for a severe punish- i 
ment : if they were not so, it was prudent to relai in his demand. , 
Similar views would pievcnt the defendant from askins for too light a 
penalty, or would induce him to effect a compromise. The friends wore 
allowea to consnlt. Entr>;aties passed from one to the other in the i 
hearing of the jurors, who (except in heinous cases where publioj 
justice demanded severity) were favourable to such arrangements, 
and gave the parties time to acnust them. Thus the very dilemma ia [ 
which the adversaries were pfaced would often incHne them to bo 
TOIi. III. £ B 
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reasonable. Tfcat on some occasions they shonld be obstinate vi 
refuse to accommodate each other, was also from the nature of thiit 
to be expected.' 

A few examples -will illustriite the oonise of proceeding. 

It is mentioned in the Oration against Midias (ante, p. 13i) li* ' 
when Erander bad been convicted of profaning the MjsteriaL M 
jury showed an incliniition to pass a capital sentence npoa hia^ *■* 
Menippus the prosecutor having accepted terms of compranai^ <kf 
were satisfied with fining Mm. 

Arcthusius was conrioted by Apollodoms of having swota Ui^] 
to a summons. The penalty of death was proposea by d* \nfi- 
cutor; a fine of a talent by the defendant. The jury not abool *o 
divide, and (says the speaker) "they wonld have passed aMhaM rf 
death, but I entreated the jury, rather than they snould iA mfio% \ 
of the sort through me, to accept the penalty offered by i^ off* [ 
nent." (Demosthenes, cent. Nicostratnm, 1352, 1254.) 

The same ApoUodorus was indicted by Stephamis ftw banoi^Pi^ 1 
posed that decree, which woul<l have enabled the Athesnans U) if f^' 
the surplus of their revenue to the carrying on of a neoeswrj "' '• 
instead of lavishing it on public amusements. The penalty w# ***» 
at fifteen talents. Stephanug \7a8 reqnestcd to lower it, bat t0»«in;] 
he insisted on going' to the jnry for the fnll ainoTmt. 11>« payj 
divided, and imjiosed a 'ine of one talent. Theomnestua, »oi».*Ja*l 
of Apollodonia, rektes this on the trial of Neaera, and " 
plains of the peril which Apollodorus had been made to a 

Eeril consisted in this; that the jniy had no other 
etween the fifteen talents of Stephanos and the single talent^i 
by ApoUodnms. (See the Oration against Nemra, 1347.) 

The like complaint is made in the Oration against Theoeraas: (ad 
■ftneao.) Theocrines had procured the conviction of 1^ ipoifcar's 
father, and proposed a fine of ten talents. He withstood aB JBbwitMS 
to make a reduction, and the defendant was sentenced to f«f Uw tw 
talents. The son afterwards prosecutes Theocrines to 'e«sigc lia 
father, and assigns this cruelty as his principal motive. 

The story of Socrates, as told in Plato's Apologia, wtntia Kiothet 
fllnstration. He having been tried on a ch&ige of iii^piety> and tat 
victed by a majority of three votes, Melitus, his a«ciiser, propoei 
that he shoidd be punished with death. Soeratea irfien it cane IB 
his torn to say what punishment he deserved, fr»t dedncs that JM 
ought to be entertained in the puhUo dining-KiU a* ft reward for his 
services; then, (to comply with the form of mw,) be offers one mina, 
saying, that was all he could afford to pay; bnt shortly after (at the 
eameat request of firiends) he names thjrty minas, for which tbej 
offer to he bail. The jniy look upon tiiia behaviour as on insult to 

(1) This lubject is fully treated oC is jDS Uticle Ti/in/no in t^e AirlignlmiMi 
Dictionarj. 
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fhc court, and pass sentence of death upon Mm. Some of them, 
who had voted for his acqmttal, Toted for the capital punishment. 

The ^ncral rule -was, that only one penalty could be iuipoaed by 
the court, as wq learn irom the Orabou against Leptines: (ante, 
p. 52.) la certain cases however the jury were empowered by 
statute to inflict an extra penaity; as for instance, impnsonment 
il)eaideB a fine; which any individiial juror was at liberty to propose.' 
Here there would be no difficulty. The law specified how the party 
iiight be punished; and the jury divided upon the single qneation, 
*-hether the extra punishment should be inflicted or not. 

The verdict of condemnation, whatevfir it was, having been de- 
clared ijy the presiding magistrate, was duly entered on. record. The 
next thing for us to consider is — 

XV. The execution of the sentence. 

'The manner in ■which this was enforced depended on the nature of 
the case.* 

If the sentence were death or imprifionment, the presiding 
magistrate gave notice thereof to the Eleven, who took the necessary 
Btep>i to see it inflicted. 

If a man was condenmed to slavery, he was banded over to the 
Poletje, or Coiumissioneis of public sales, who forthwith sold him for 
a slave to the highest bidder. 

Banishment was left to be executed by the party liimself, who was 
bound, to quit the country within the prescribed period. lif he failed 
to_ do so, or if he returned without pcrimsBion, he was piiiiishable 
-with death; and any one who harboDied kim was liable to the same 
fate. . 

A diafranchiaed person had to ahstam from exercising the priyQeges 
which hi; had forfeit<'d. If he attempted to do otherwise, ne might 
be proceeded against immediately by mformation and attachment. 

Upon sentence of confiacation, whether combined with other 
punishment or not, it became the duty of the Itemarch (or chief 
officer of the defendant's township), sometimes of the Eleven, and 
Bometimes of special Inquisitors, to discover what goods and effects 
he had, that, were liable to be seized by the state, and to famish an 
inventory of them to the Polette. Any private individual might give 
the likfi infonnaHon, as wc have seen (ante, p. 341), smd the prosecutor 
■was usiifllly on tte alert to enforce the law. Inventories thus tdkeii. 
of confiscated property were read in the first regular assembly of 
e»ch Presidency, that, all parties who had any claim might have due 
notice. 

When a fine was ijnp&sed, the magistrate who tried the caase gave 
notice of it to the Practoiva or CoUcotors, whose business it was to 
enter it forthwith in the p>ublic register, and to demand payment. 

(1) The juror mnking the proposa.1 wu laid woouTitiSaBa,, the whole jury Totiofi 
for ths extra peiult}', irpuo-rifjf v. 
(3) Upon the -whole of thia subject, vee Meier and Sehfimann, Art. Proc. 759, *c. 
If B 2 
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"Wlien the fine or any part of it went to a temple, notice was sent 
also to tLe Treasurers of the God or Goddess to whom the temjil* 
belonged. The money, when mid to the Collectors, was haaded o»n 
by them to the ApoacetK or Eeceivers, or to the Treasurers of t 
temple, aa the case might be; and the name of the debtor was tta 
erased from the register. If the fine was unpaid after the expinttW [ 
of the ninth Presidency, or, in case it were imposed for a perMal ' 
outrage, for eleven days after the entry in the register, it «■ 
doubled, and an entry made accordingly. During the whole time tli»_ 
it remained unpaid, the debtor was excluded from the enjoynnil 'i 
his civic rights, and was liable also to imprisunineut. If he djfJf"*" 
out satisfying it, the disfranchisement extended to his childrn.^ 

Aa to applicaticraa for a new trial and relifif against unjust ' 
I must refer to the Appendix following. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

CIVIL PROCEDtTEE. 

What has been said concerning the presidency of different I 
trates in judicial proceedings at Athens, applies to civil 
■wbU as to criminal. Almost all important civil jurisdiction 
to the Arehons, We have seen how the chief Archou had co 
of inheritance causes, and disputes nonceming family rights 
citizen and citizen : (ante, p. 256,) — the King-archon, of ai> 
ceming priesthoods and sacerdotal privileges; (p. 2S8,')— 
march, of those which concerned the personal or famih 
aliens : (p. 259,) — wlule the Thesmothctse, or Judges strict!. 
had the most extensive jurisdiction, embracing all that was 
daily assicncd to others : (p. 260.) Before the Generals oBini' ^iapw 
connected with the property-tai and the trierarchy. (liatit ai 
Schiimann, Att. Proc. 550.) The forty itinerant judges Wed oortwn 
cases of assault and trespass to goods. Of them and of •!* arbitra- 
tors IshaU speak ehsewhere. 
I am now about to explain the proceedings in a civjl action. 
The general idea of an action is a suit at law, j*i which there i» 
a plaintiff and a defendant. Sueli, in a narrow Bei»ae of the term, is 
the meaning of fii'«j. But there were divers causes at, Athens, in 
which (strictly speaking) there was neither pVaintiff nor defendant, 
but all the parties were similarly situated witt respect to the subject 
of contest : for example, when adverse claims were made to an m- 
heritance or an heiress ; or when families or individuals went to la* 
about a priesthood or its appendant pifivilegcs ; or upon disputes 

(I ) Seo article TlpJ,c,optt in the Arcliirolf-<git»I Dlctlonwy ; BoeUi'a PuNi»«] 
Ecunomy of Atben*, Tnuiil. U. J 19, &o. 




concerning tlie trierarchy or any other of the official services, 'vrliere 
each of the parties sought reliet from tins burden ou the plea that his 
sdvcrsary was better able tlian himself to discharge it : a cause of 
ittiis kind was termed in law Siafiucao-io, ivhicli 1 Lave transLited 
Jaterpleader? 

Actions again were of two kinds, bUai Kara nvor, and Stunt n-po'r 
viva. The former were actions for broaches of obliwitiotis ex delicto; 
\as actions for assault and battery, trespass, evil-speaking, theft, breach 
jof trust. The latter included actions for breaches of obligation ex 
I {onlraclu, and actions to recover specific property ; as an action of 
' iebt, or upon a contract to pay a certain sum of money ; or an action 
to recover a house, or a slave, or any goods and chattels taken or 
cJL^tained from the owTicr. This distinction, which is purely one of 
terms, hfis some degree of uncertainty about it ; nor does it exactly 
■correspond with any wliich we have in our ovra law ; yet it is worthy 
to be noticed, as one of the niceties of Athenian forensic practice.' 

That no one could be the plaintiff in a civil action except the party 
whose rights were to te recovered or wrongs redressed, is obvions of 
itself. A woman however could only rearuarly commence an action 
through her legal proteetor, (jet'pior,) cither her husband or nearest 
relative ; a minor throiigli his guardian ; a resident alien through his 
patron. (Att. I'roc. Book IV. Chap, l.) 

Tie ordinaij course of a lawsuit was as follows :— 

The plaintiff summoned the defendant to appear before the magis- 
trate On the day of appearance he preferred Ms plaint in -ttTitiug. 
The DiQgistrate inqnircn into the nature of the case, examined the 

Sfirtiea, and, if he thoii^ht the action properly brought, required tho 
cfcndant to plead. The court fees were paid. A day was usually 
appointed for a further examination and for the production of cTidcnce. 
'xix depositions of witnesses were then taken. Tlicse and all other 
evidentSary documents were kept safe by the magistrate until the day 
of trial. For that day a jury was summoned ; the magistrate and the 
parties attended ; plaintiff and defendant atldressed the jiu^ in turn, 
and their evidence was read by the clerk or usher of the c<nirt, each 
witness being present to support his testimony. At the close of the 
I case thf) jury were called upon to Und their verdict, which they did 
; by ballot, either for the ]>lamliff or the defendant. If damages had 
I to be assessed, they divided Eigain for that purpose. Their verdict 
upon both questions was declared and recorded by the magistrate, 
•wno presided in court during the whole time. 

Such is an outline of an .'Uhcnian lawsuit, when it proceeded regu- 
larly, without any default or dilatory measures on either side. We 
moat now examine it more in detaiL 

(l) See Meier and ScliHTnMin, fM- Proc. M7, 46S, 4n. 

(3) I91CU& sayi, ti M Mr/re irpor tV^ M^f '^"r' i^loll i'lKr^ civaf ^Ifffi t^ vaiii. Cited 
Jby Mder, Att. Proc. 11)7. Seu SohiiiTiiinn, Act. Jtir. Publ. 271 ; and wlmt I have aaid 
uiulex article Zir^^<;\cuj> ia the ArduEologlcal Uicticnoo'- 
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The sammons in. an action, was effected ia the same v&j as npai 
an indictment, by Terbiiliv desiring the defendBiit to attend bw | 
the magistrate on a particular day, commonly about the fifth d«T^ 
the smmnoDB. The plaintiff seems to have been restricted m '-• 
choice of a day, inasmuch tis certain days were appointed bv lai : 
appearance, — as the hist of the month in actions of debt :' a^ • 
feast-days could he selected for such a purpose, not to mention t»'«] 
which were devoted to other important bnaiaess. (AU-Tim. fc?f 
—580.) 

Of the witnesses to the stmunons I have already spoken : (| 
357.) Arrest was not allowed in civil actions, except in the i' 
aliens, who mipht he held to huiL (Att. Proc. 580.) 

The defendant could not appear by attorney, nor was 
a mere form (as with us) by eutry in a court book. He «u oMk-d 
to attend in person before the magistxate, to answer the trmivi.. 1 1 
preferred against him. If he did not attend, nnd the ^Mwtt* o^^) 
prove that he had been duly summoned, he was liable to ssfltr Jcir- 
meat bv default.- 

On tue day of appcnrance the plaintiff exhibited his bill ti pi^l^t 
to the magistrate, and was questioned by him conoendog ik. H»1 
mafiatrate bad then several things to consider ; viz, wbetiuv kt I 
sell had jurisdiclioa in the cause j whether the plnintHT wiaae 
petent person to bring an action ; whether the action w 
at a proper time and in a proper form ; ;uid lastly, whether ia i 
of law tuere was any right uf action at aU. 

For example, if a man had brought an action of debt I 
Archon, the Archon would say to him — " Yoa have c 
wrong person ; I cannot eatert^ this case ; you. mnst i 
party before the Thesmof.hetaa." 

Or if a woman or a minor had taken proceedings withooi IIm lii 

of a guardian or procheiti amy, the magistrate would not softr •!« 

case to go on, until the form of the law were complied with ia tint 

respect. 

An action might be commenced at a wrong period. Thaa, m fy»ynh1> 

(1) See Aristophanes, Kubcs, 1)89.— 

ixtivOK oin TJ;v KXricriv eir Au* hflipitt 

'iHwtv, CIV ^t rrjv ivnv re Ka'i viav, 

ly oi 94atit fiffoifTO rri veti^iriri^. 




IWd. T. 1221.— 



maXovftat £Tpe^tadf|», 



Ti'r oitttl i 
VAt. 

it Tin tntr T« Kal v^av. 
Am, IMS.— 

'" fe'"'"' °^^'''- Tile plxintiffwiu said ec>vi<i>' f Adv, «c. iUtitt. 
(3) Cslled Xjifrt or ;y,\n^. Set Att. Proc. SSS. We may trualate it the MIt , 
or tite declaralioH, or the ptainl. 
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suits were confined bj kw to the six \diiter months, and the magutiale 
bad no poiircr to entcrtiiin one in any other month. (Att. Froc. 579.) 

The j)laint was required abo to be in the legal and proper fona; 
if not, it was the magistrate's duty to direct an amendment, (Fbii 
601.) In these and in aU matters of a technical and formal nature ' 
the magistrate exercised an undisputed authority, and was (both ia 
iheory and practice) the sole judge. 

Upon the last question aLso — whether the plaintiff had any right 
Oif action — there is no doubt that in the theory of the law me ma- 
gisti-ate had full power to decide in the first instance, and at once to 
quash all further proceedings, if it appeared by the plaintiff's own 
stjatcment of his case that there was no legal grouncl of complaint. 
He was siibjcet however to a check, which in practice greatly con- 
trolled his authority. He might at any time be accused of oorruption 
or misconduct, especially at tlie end of his oihcial year, when he had 
to vendei an account of his administration. Any persons might then 
coiae forward, and allege, that by reason of his neglect they had been 
pre^'entcd from obtaimng justice. When the democracy became con- 
tinned, and the people fond of ciercising their judicial powers, they 
Jookpd with jealousy ujran any person who restrained them; and tlm 
comr^laint of a disappointed suitor would be rcadilT attended to. It 
niigbjt be urged -Aso with some show of reason that, as juries were 
constituted judges of the law as well as the fact, any decision by a 
luagintratc upon matters of substance in the cause was premature. 
Thus it became a delicate thing for him to interpose between the 
suitor and his rights ; and, with respect to essential points, his duty 
'was rather ministerial than judicial. 

There might indeed be ca-scs in which the law was so dear against 
the plaiiitiff, that it would not be sale for the magistrate to proceed. 
He would then be imperatively bound to foUowhis own juiflgnient, 
and qoa.'ih llie suit.' 

If be saw no objection to the progress of the cause, he intimated ^ 
the same to the parties, and appointed a day for a hearing. Then was 
the action' constdcrcd to have ibrmally commenced, this being the first 
step taken by the court. The allowance of the action by the magis- 
trate -was like our issuing the writ of sununons, which commands the 
defendant to uppear.- 

A ijhort abstract of the plaint vaa then written upon a board in 

• (1) A CMe is mcntlnned in tlie Oration »galn»t Lacritm (p. iHI), which tie 
jn»gl»tr«le waiexprMUy forbidden to bring for trial:— 

«ai iiirt aut^ fx'ri fiTTW wcpj tow af/rtifpiov, '6 ac iifiy iWoffi wot fj 'AfJ^Kof*" pi|8J 
dpx*! eiira7^TM irepi -roirtai^ firiiefxla. 

(!) The pluntilTwu said Ka-yxii"" )•<»•. which cuoe thu to (ieniiy in coramoa 
Attic puUnre, <o awuatnetf an action. Strictly it ii, to get Ike tuil tnlerlaiHtd, 
obtain a judicial hearing; ati<l still moiv strictly, to obtain it by lot, which aro 
probably from this, that, when ichercwere ktctbI causes, the magifitnite ca.<ft lots fiir * 
the order iu which they were to Iw lalien. The expression would rcm&in when tlia ' 
imctiee was plven up. Autx"'""* h»ii indeed sIJftTcd the fete of many other word«, 
10 loting a portion of its original nieaning, and i% applied to a variety of ol^ecU In 
the aimplc aeoM of to obtttin. See Meier and 8cl>i>inanii, Att. Pmc. i96, &c 
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chalk, and liang up in tlie magistrate's office, or in some conspicTmril 
place outside, to inform all persons interested, that a cause bctwojl 
such and such parties was pendiug. A copy of it was also kept 
the record offioe in the temjile of Cybele. (See Att. Proc. 60a, COC 

The plaint was brief and simple, if we may judge from the fi»J 
forms that have been preserved to iia ; though perhaps hardly onf : 
them is perfect. Demosthenes gives us the foi-m in the action 
false testimoEy brought by Apollodorus against Stcphanus : fp. '. 

" Apollodorus son of Pasion of AcharuBe against Stephanas s( 
Meaecles of Acharate. Damages one talent. Stepliaiuis gave 
testimony against mcj to wit, that which is written in the depoaitiaii.' 

The deposition itself was most probabh'- annexed. 

In the suit against Apbobus it began thus ;. (S33.) 

" DeinosthmeB makes this complaiut against Aphobiu. A|^>' 
is iadebted to me for monies had and received by liim as cttkiiu. , 
(that is to sajj) eighty minas which he received as the mBmagc y t 
tion of my mother pursuant to the will of my father." 

This was the first item of his demand, which amounted : 
to ten talents. Demosthenes takes credit to himself for ; 
laid the damages in one general sum, but giveu full particui*. . ■ 
olaim ; from which we may perhaps inJ'er, that it was uot Hit ; ii 
practice so to do. 

The form of a plaint preferred by Dinarchns agauut 

for the loss of money and goods, wliich he charged the detiBiniiat 
with having 'secreted or taken away from Mm, is preserved by JJio- 
nysius: (De Dinarcho Judicium, 635.) 

" Dinarchos son. of Sostratus of Corinth against Froxeiuiii. with 
whom I dwell, for damage, two talents. Proxcnus hath injtURMl me, 
for that, having received into his house in the countiy, -wheD. I 
returned from Chalets after my exile from Athens, two liuulrvd smd 
eighty-fire staters of gold, wliich I brought from (' S the 

knowledge of Proxcnus, and took with me into his !■ .other 

•with silver plate of the value of not less than twenty iuiuiuy iu: laid 
a scheme to deprive me of them." 

At this stage of the proceedings the magistrate demanried pAvmeot 
of the court fees (npvravfia}, wliich were compated cm a certain 
scale according to the amount of damages claimed. 1/ ifaie iknu^ 
were from a nuudred to a thousand drachms, the lees were three 
drachms for each party; if from a thousand to ten thousaad, thirty 
drachms; and so on. There were no fees however in actions for 
assault and battery; the object of which niiR-bt be, to encourage 
parties to seek legal redress rather than take tne law into their own 
hands: and none m any causes under a hujiflred drachms. 

The plaintiff was required to pay tiis s^iare of the fees before the 
cause could be set down for heariap; the defendant most likely 
before his plea could be received. aQ I'ccs were paid by the magis- 
trate to the public treasury, and helped to defi'ay the expenses of 



court and jury. The successful party was reimbursed by tbe I 



loser. 

From the ordinary court fees we must distinguish the deposit 
{irapanaTt^okJj), wlucli waa required in some cases as security 
against a frivnlous demand. Two uistances are particiJarly men- 
tioned: first, ■where a msui claimed property ivhicL had been con- 
:l^scated by tlic state, and deposited a mth of its value ; secondly, 
■wrherc a man claimed an inheritance wliicli had been already adjudged 
to another, and deposited a tenth of the value, to be paid to Tiia 
otoponent if succeasl'ul. 
'* (See Att. Proc. Book IV, Chap. 4.) 

On the apjjointed day the parties again attended before the 
mitoistrate, wnose daty it now was to receive the defendant's plea, 
anu to he^"tr tlie case fully on both sides, in order to prepare it for 
triiil.' 

liu most systems of forensic practice some method ha.s been devised 
for bringing the disputes of the parties to an intelligible issue, so 
thatr, before they go into court, it may appear on the face of the pro- 
ceeiiings what arc the questions to be trieiL This in English law is 
called fhe pleadi/t//, in a restncted sense of that term, and is exceed- 
ingly; complex and artificial, notwithstanding many attempts which 
have ; been made to simplify and improve it. Between oiii practice 
and the Athenian one point of differcuee is tliis — ^that with ua the 
plearfJng is for the most part carried on privately in the chambers of 
the hiwyers, resort being had to the court or to a judge only occa- 
sionaCly, when some dig/ms vindice vodtts is to be solved : whereas 
the Athenian pleading (which, as we might expect, was a much 
simpler alTair) was conducted cutircly under the superiutendenco of 
the raajgistrate. 

Both parties were first sworn to the truth of their respective 
stateme.its.'' The defendant, being called upon for his defence, either 
simply d-enicd the plaintiff's charge, or i)lcaded specially. The plea, 
like the plaint, was always in writing. 

A simp."e traverse of the charges in the plaint, a plea of the general 
issue, as we should say, was called dwtypa<^^.^ We have the form 
of one in thp action above referred t», (aute, p. 376,) of ApoUodorua 
s^ainst Stephanus, for false tesluiiouy : 

(1) This bearing was calleil aVtiicpiiiit, bccauio the maKiatrtte questFinied mi 
examined ttie i>arties. He was said a'supikei* iixnt, the parties aVaifiiVcirtfcu, the 
cause \Xi^\t o.va.n.^iQ'f^yat . 

(2) These ualhs were iralled aVTupiiirici and iitmiaaia. The former orifinaJly sij- 
ni&ed oni)- the defendant's oath ; then it was used aa synonymous with tlie plea or 
answer (aVTiTpo^ij) In support of which it was sworn : afterwiirds it was applied alra [ 
to (he plaintUT's oath and I119 pleading. Cuanaaia was uaed. of the pUlntilTi er tlia ' 
defendant's oath, or of both t»;;etlier. S« Meier and Scboinann, Alt. Proc. 624, fi28. 

(3) The claim put in hy eacL of the parties to aii iniicrilancc cause, in which no 
one waa itrictly plaintiff or derei.dant, was likewise ealled arTtipnifh- -Att. Froe. SUV. 
And the eoroe name was j^veii ti. a cross action, ibid- Boot IV. c. 7- 

Our own [Tin pica neither in [iLpul&r nar legal iihisseology ii confliied entinljr to 
defenaive alle^ationa. 
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" BtephimTia son of Menecles of Aoharns says iiiat his testiaoq, 

to wit liat which is written in the deposition, was tmo." 

A special plea 'was called irapaypatpTi, This, instead of meetinr 
the plianti£P's charge by a deni&l, act up an obicctioii, either of 1* 
or fact, to the maiatcmmoe of the action. With us the term ifto~ 
fUa is applied only, where the defendant allies matter of fact as t.. 
answer to the action : an objection of law, arising upon the plaintk/ • 
own statement of his case, is called a demurrer. No such distinpt.' . 
prevailed at Athens. The term nai>aypa<}>rj was applied tri r. • 
objectioii raised by pleading, whether it was patent on the f; ■ 
proceedings or not. We hiive several examples of these pi ■. 
orations of Demosthenes. 

To an action brought by Nausimachiis and Xenopilbeq ^pn. • 
clients of Demosthenes the plea is, that a rdcase of the iMfr- 
action had fonucrly been given to their father. 

Phormio, sued by Apollodorus for a bank, deposit, pleads 
and also the statute of limitations, that is, that the caosi- 
had accrued more than five years ago, which was a bar to w; u t 
for the recovery of debts. 

Nicobnlna, sued by Panta:netus, pleads 1. a release ; 2. that ytxrru 
causes of action, belonging to different jurisdictions, had booD jc idm; 
in one plaint ; 3. that the plaiatUr had brought a mining actioB, m1»-^ 
the cLrcumstanccs did not justify. 

A plea similar to the last is pleaded by Demon at tlie suit ' ' 
Zenothemis, viz. that he bad brought a mercantile action imytajKr) r . 
without having any contract whicn could legally be the tafawct a 
such an action. Aad this, says he, appears by the plainldra on 
declaration.^ 

The mode of tryiug these objections was peculiar. With us IMp 
of law are determined by the court separately from issue* of Mb 
but all issues of fact are sent together to be decided by tfiC Jwji 
each party having to prove those, the affirmative of vhica aea uwia 
him. The Athenian paragraphe, whether it raised qaesticiiia of nrf 
or law or both, was always tried by itself, sopivatiily from Uif 
general issue. It waa treated as a distinct case, or a disiinct iidjui;^ 
in which the defendant assumed the character of plaintiff; he Umm , 
and all the burden of proof lay upon him.- If fac £ulr4 to eataSiti 
his objection, the original action was proceeded with : >f he cstahhshtd 
it, there was an end of the original action, unleas it was an objection 
in point of form only, in which case the actkn aSght be recont- 
menced in the proper manner. 

To make this clear : let us suppose that aooOid and satisCaction v 
pleaded to an action of debt. In England, if tiicre were also a plea 

< 11 >[ii ovTur ouo\o7f t ev Tf jtkXiukiti. DcnKutluinc*, omt. Zenoth. ns. Oompn* 
Uie Orations sgnbist Apatnriui and L«crita». 

(!) The plaintiff was tai.& iv^iKajxa^tf mataio^itr, »B^ *aT^of>tu> rm iim*—mt. 
DraioiLhirDei, com. Panlienetum, 276; cent. T'lOmn'onem, 908, 
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iravcrsing the debt, both irould be trici together: the pkiatiff 
•«TOuld iiret hnve to prove the rsistcnpc of the debt, and tnen the 
defendant would l» called apon to prove accord and satisfaction. 
. At Athens there vould be a diatinct trial of the issue raised by the 
\ special plea. If the defendant cotdtl show, that the matter had beeo 
[ settled by agreement as he alleged, he defeated the action altogether: 
l-if he foiled to make this out, another trial was appointed for proof 
, of the plaintiff's ease. 

It is obvious tliai the Athenian priictice was attended with incon- 

Tenience and delaj ; and we know tliat special pleas were frequently 

resorted to for Uie purpose of harassing the plaintiff and throwing 

diffit'ultie."! in his way. Demosthenes, who knew how to employ them 

for Ms clients when it suited his purpose, classes them with affidiivits 

\ to postpone the trial and other diliitorr devices : (ante, p. 93.) 

I They were therefore ref^ardcd with disfavour by juries; especially 

. plcjis to the jurhidictinii, and objections of a mere technical cha- 

I racfcer: and hence we find that in the extsoit speeches in support of 

( sucli pleadings the defendants, instead of confinme themselves to the 

1 issues before the court, travel out of the record to show that the 

general merits are on their side, and that there never was any 

' founilatioa for the plaintiff's action.' Tliis of course was irregular: 

yet the opening of the whole case might occasionally produce u good 

effect : it might enable the parties to guess the probable result of 

a sect)nd trial, and bo stop further litigation. 

Tho regolation by which special pleas were thus separately tried, 

and tiie dcfendaitt got the advantage of beginning, was first intro- 

I duced after the expidaion of the Thirty Tyrante. Its chief object 

was to enable persons, who might he prosecuted for political offences, 

to plead, with more effect the general amnesty which had been agreed 

to : but the principle was extended to all special defences, and to 

j private as well as public causes. This is explained in the opening 

r of the speech of Isocrates against Callixnactus, which the student 

should pemsc." 

There ipas another course, besides this of special pleading, by 

which a cf;fendaiit might impede the progress of an action. He 

might get u witness to make an afBdavit, showing that for some 

xeason or other the fiction was not maintainable : tiie alEdayit was 

called Siafiafm>flia. The plaintiff then could not proceed with tho 

lOHM until he iTisid convicted the witness of peijnry: if he declined 

H^kiceed againsi^ the witness, or if he failed to convict him, the 

^Wewas lost. This proceeding was most common upon claims to 

(1) See the argumeaU to t.he Oi»tioi!» emit. Zenothemim md pro Phormione. 

(J) Before thi» tun<> tho tenii KaiMypa^i; tna not lued, but ere-rj plea wm caUed 

4yTi7(>a*n. If a special dffoncc' "" plfatled, It came on to be tried aa part of th* 

csuie. We have an example in ;be speech of Lrslai agalBst Paneleoa. See p. IM. 

' hinih *» >"" oKTiipu^uTo ^;( .■ioo7i»iri>io» ciroi. The term Sfmiivsla waa alio 

applied to a apeeial plea, becaiue it - w confirmed b)' oath. Bee Meier and Scbiimann, 

' Att. Proc. C33, 6ft. > 
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inlu'ritances ; and there were certain known grounds, npon whid ' 
could legally be founded ; as, that the last owner of the estate 
left a sou and heir, -nhieli excluded the title of a collateral relati 
or that the estate had alrcadj been iidradged by law, and the que? 
could not be litigated a^in. The affitfavit vrss usoallj made bv » ■ 
neas : but from examples wbicli we find in Isosus and DeniosthfWi 
it appears, that it could be made by the party himself^ win 
incurred the liability of an ordlnaiy witness to be sued fe|, 
testimony. He deposited in llie first instance a tenth part, f 
value of the estate, widch, if the affidavit were pronounce*) ••• U 
false, was forfeited to the adversary. 

/ But the right to put in an aiEoavit of this sort was nor 
the defendant only. The plaintiff was at liberty to tender udt oi 
his o«Ti behalf, alleginEr that the action was maintainable. iSli 
seems, the plaintiff's right toot priority of the defendant's; tlMt V, 
he had the first choice of putting in such an affidavit. Ofoi tt 
doing ao> the defendant, if he wished to stop the action, w«s v.m- 
pelled to sue the plaintiff's witness : if he failed to sue tie iritacsa 
or to csonvict liim, the cause was carried to trial. By the pout 
of the plaintiff's witness the cause was defeated ; anil, if oo 
of his witness the plaintiff did not get a fifth of the rotas, I 
pay a sixth part of the damages to the defendant.* 

If the defendant simply denied the plaintiff's charge, Wi 
making any special objections, the magistrate had to prcpi 
fsauae for trial. In describing the subsequent proceeding* 
suppose this course to have been adopted.' 1 sliall sv 
that the parties chose to have the case tTied by a jury, ani, 
arbitrator. How and under what conditions tlJc last course yr, 
to them, iTill be shown in the following Appendix. 

The business now was to receive the evidence, and to pi-vt ll hi 
the juroper shape to be produced at the trial. No endeaoe 
admissible in court, that waa not in writing. 

Tlie proofs would Ee partly in the law and partly in the fiuts o( 
the case. The unwritten or common law needea no Tri'if; the 
parties appealed to that general knowledge of it v ' , iuns> 

trate and the jury possessed, or were supposed tf> po- 
law was proved, not, aa with us, by proaucing ;. 
the whole statute — (the Athenians had no mult 
written code, much less any authenticated ones 1 
which are printed by the king's printer) — bu: 
extracts as were material to the issues in the Ojujc. 



■ latfflj 

1 W, fipT ci 

:''3 •"'< tlieir 

;f;ljuid 

JL uf V, uole of 



(1) Itcus, Dc Pyrrhl heredJtate, de PtiUoirtenioiiii. hnvdiiate. Demostheiw*, 
contra Leocbarem. The t-KO la.'it cases were actiani furaiiut the witness who miii 
tbe affidavit. 

(2) Bee Meier and Schumann, All. Proc. 63a; and.-mv arttelB B<ret in the Aielw- 
ological Dictionary. 

(S) Tliii was called tieuiinia, and the defejidfcnt wu said tiBviit:, tlminu. tt 

Trfr ewfildlr clo-icvai. * 
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the Atlienian code was kept in the temple of Cybelo under the 

Bustody of a public officer; and every Athenian bad acccsa to it. 

Parts of the law were to be found in other places ; for instance, 
lavs which concemecl the duties of the Archon were hun^ up in liis 
jOffice; those which concerned the Council, in the council-chsmber ; 
hud so on. Whatever extracts were taken by either party to be used 

ii the cause, were brought to the superintending magistrate, whoao 
duty we may presume it was to see that thev were genuine. To 
irite a fictitioua law before the jury was an oneuce punishable with 
Haath.' 

Extracts were in liie manner taken, from popular decrees, orders 
of counci], state papers, or any other documents that were kept in 
the public archives and were accessible to all. 

I'lie testimonial evidence on either side was reduced to the shape 
of depositions. This was frequently done by the parties at their 
own houses : but it was as frequently done upon the exaniinatioii 
tcfo^e tlie mngistrato by the clerk m attendance. The common 
■practice was for the witnesses to attend at the magistrate's office, 
and to be sworn at tlie altar ; though that was not absolutely neces- 
sary. When the witnesses did not attend, their depositions were 

jrodu'ced to the magistrate by the parties who intended to use them ; 

)ut nc'ithcr these nor any other depositions could be rcjd at the trial, 
•nnlessithe witnesses were present to confirm them. To this the only 
exception was, where the witness was abroad or unable to attend 
from il'lncsg, in which case his deposition might be ccrtLfled by the 
oath or one or more persons appointed to receive it.^ Women, 
jnipors, and disfranchised citizens were not competent witnesses : 
neither <-;ould the parties give direct testimony for themaetvcs ; but 
each might question the other, and have his answer taken down, to 
"be given in evidence against him. Slaves could only be examined 
mider the torture, as will be shown presently. Hearsay evidence 
mas inadnjissible, except the declarations of deceased persons; a 
lule reaetnbling that of our own country. 

Many fojrma of depositions are to be found in the orators. We 
Jiflve had scjmc examples in the speech against Midias -. (ante, pp. 
96, 101, 122.^ The following is one from the speech of Demosthenes 
against Lacntirs ; (p. 927.) 

"Archenoraidtes son of Archedamas of Ana^yms testifies, that 
articles of agreei.nent were deposited with Jiim by Androdes of 
Bphettua, Nausicrui^cs of Carystua, Arfcmon and Apollodorus both 
of Phaselua, and that the aarecment is still in his hands." 

Private documents o/ aU kinds that were intended to be used at 
the trial, such as wills, agreements, bankers' hooks, ledgers, &c. 

(1) Read ray aitlcle Wjjot in (he Arciaeologkal Dlitionarj- ; uid Helcr and 
Bcbtfmwin. Alt, tnc, 860. 

(2) Such deposition wu called U^aprvpia. See what I have t»i& ODda that tltto 
txd under MupTufila in tUe Archieolag jcal Uktiuauf. 
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were haadcd in to the magistrate, certified by the depositioBs V 
witnesses, which were aimes.ed to them. If any documeut tiicpm- 1 
as evidence by either party ■were in the hands of the opponent, •' 
might challenge or give him notice to produce it. in case -^ 
rerasal, it seems he might take a legal proceeding to compel i**- 
duction;' but the more usual course was, to give evidence of'.* 
own chidlenge, in. order to raise a presomptioa oi' prejudice offK.-^ 
the oppouent. 

Challenges, n-poicXifcrftr, which one party ^ave to another 
the progress of a cause, 'srerc of vanoua kinds.' Thus, on ' 
challenged the other to produce a document and allow hi 
a copy of it. Or he cliaUengcd the other to inspect a do 
his own possession, which be intended to put in evidence j 
him an opportunity to see tliat it was geuuioe, in order to 
him from, disputing it afterwards. With the Hke object * 
propose to send out a joiut commission of in^niry, to obtai' 
of 8om.ethiug -which had happened at a distance from 
which could not well be asoertajned withont going to the i 
he proposed to refer some particular questioa to a pa 
capable of deciding it, oi even to ataKe the whole coiOJe upon ' 
person's testimony. The most common of all challenges ' 
poaala for giving up slaves to bo examined by torture.* 

We have seen that slaTcs were iacompeteat to gjve 
except miller that cruel appUcatiou which not only the ancient 
and llomans, bat even Christiaus for many ages persisted in i 
aa a test of the truth. The Athenian orators went so far as 
that the evidence tins elicited from slaves was more to be reli < 

than the testimony of freemen. The law however was, tkat 

could examine a slave without the adversary's consent Sf wier 
party desired the evidence of a slave, either his own or his ofyoBaS% _ 
no made a formal challenge, proposing that the slave 
questioned, and speci^riog the terms, naming the person br 
■forture should he applied and compensation awarded for tL c <idi 
injury.^ If the chaDfinge woa accepted, the cxanmiKtkm t'>Jt- . 

(I) By • JiAn tic iii^vur tarainarit. See Meier and Sobfinma^ An. VM>. 37t 
(S) On ibe whole lubjcct of cliallcDRet, so« Meier aad aaht i T"* '"' ? ^<l- '*'**' 
678— «90. Hudtw&Icker, Uehei die iireniluhen und prlTat.SchiM!.<dcU(S DOWea 
in Athen. 41— 5S. , 

(3) See Demosthenes, cant. SEcptianum, UM. 1106, IIM; hb«. Tttuofkmm, W> 
Otlier example! will be found coUeeled in Scbomann and Hgd'"^*^*''' 

(4) Att. Proc. «79. &c. Hudtirilckcr, SI. 

iS) The examlneia were called ^aearnrTai. Sea I>eiaotlli^m> MBt. ti^aamtitH 

9Tt ; turn. Stepbanum, 1120. Comjaie Ariitaptuaci, KJV'r SK.^^ 

jfldtfawfe yAfi riv waTia tovtiM'I \Afiiat * 
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dgreed tipon: the slave was plaioed cm the \rheel or rack, and 
'er the pressure of so much torture as the examiners were 
uthorized to administer answered the interrogatories put to him: 
is answers Trerc written down, and afterwards produc-ed in evidence, 
verified either by the exajriiuers tliemaelves, or by any other witness 
who was present. 

He challenge might be given and accepted before the superintend- 
\aS magistrate^ and the e-xamiiiation of the slave might be conducted 
mnis office by & puhlio serrant ; md we read even of a proposai to 
eoeation a slave Defore the jury.' It was more usual however for 
tne examination to tiike place in private. The challenges were most 
frequently given in the maiket-pkce, in the presence of several 
witnesses. 

Notwithstanding what the orators assert as to the value of evidence 
olitained by tort are, we gather from their writings, that the offers of 
■ihe litigant parties, either to ^ve up their own slaves for examination, 
or to examine tiiose of their adversaries, were jReneraUy refused, 
(whether out of fear or out of humanity, it is difficult to say,) and 
that the object of the proposal was, to obtain a refusal and make it 
a matter of observation to the jury.* Thus, if the plaintiff refused 
to grvu up his slave, the defendant put the challcaige in evidence, and 
argueil upon it as folbwa : 

" Ycu see, the pliiintiff dared not kt me examine his slave. He 
could lu'vvc given us all the information we desire; he knew ali about 
the trajisaction; he knew a ijreat deal too much for his master. 
Therefoi'e he declined to pve him up." 

If thi; plaintiff refused to examine a alav6 offered hi-m by the 
defendart, his comments upon the refusal were much to the same 
effect: 

You see, I offered to give un my slave to the question. He 
could have told you all about tne affair. Notwithstanding the 
advantage of having him under torture, the plarntilf dared not 
examine hiin, for fear of his teUing the truth." 

A challecge of a pecidiir kind, hut by no means unfrequent, was 
■ftc proposal to decioe the controversy, cither wholly or partially, by 
• solemn oatL. to be sworn cither by the challenger uimself, or by hu 

Ar[*TaVi K^e>i«'*Ct iforptxi^^ fiaartliiiiifi i^patVf 
irr^^\Sfl^. iitt i' iv Tttr fjil^v ofoc k^xteevt 
irXiWuifv eTtTt^it, waura raWa, irXijv rpartft 
till Tvwre T*wt)» ^tt^6i jirr€Uf i>(fi. 

TDK vatda Ti^'imdv, Tap7vp4uk voi Ncifferai. 
Itif JiJT* iflO€-y', fc-pTM a /Jac-aKif aira7a7«dir. 

*sfhlne», De Pals. Lrp. 45. Deinaitlicnc<, eont. Euerir. 1143, 1144. 
2) Of Ihia thcie are numerous CTaniptea iu the oratori. See D«mo>lhengi, coDt. 
[ Onet. 874 i com, Nesi. nSS. 
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Opponent, or br some third person.' Even a woman, who was ii 

competent to give testimony, could take an oatli of this kind; for 
conld not be taken at all without consent uf both parties. 

Such offers -were to the following effect: — " It' jou wUl admit 
oatii as proof, 1 offer to swear that I paid tlie money." Or — " If \ 
will swear that yon paid three talents, 1 will give up the caus 
Or—" If yonr mother will swear she had a marriage portion of tliif 
minas, I give np the point," or " I forego my elaim to tliat extent 
Offers of the first kind appear to have been rarely accepted : li 
it is manifest, they put tie acceptor at the mercy of his advei 
with no other safeguard than his respect for the sanctity of 
And there was the like danger in making an ofler of the sect 
It was done however occasionally, from some such motive 
foDowing — cither because the challenger had a high opinion 
to whom the oath was tendered ; or beca\i.sc he had reason to 
the oath would not he taken; or because he had no means of 
his own case and took a desperate chance. Against the risk htf" 
set off the advantage to be gained by a refusal : for, whra a _ 
declines to maintiiin oy his own oath a fLict which he is reuiiy tu yiv 
by other means, a prejudice is raised agfiinst him — perhKps uuj»l»i1t; 
for he may not know the fact of his own knowledge; but this <i|uJi7 
serves the purpose of the adversary, 

IVhea a man refiwed to allow his opponent to swear an rath, it 
was good policy to offer to swear one himself: for then the 
on either side, that arose out of the refusal, neutrulized u, 
I shall cite two cases from Demosthenes, to illustrate this Ailiauiu 
practice. 

Apollodonis, in an action against Tiiaothcus, thus sl&tea h'a t«ason 
for refusing the defendant's oath : 

" I have a word to say about the challenges to oaths ; that whicL 
I Bave the defendant, and that which he gave to mc. Fur, when 
had put an oath^ into the box, he too proposed to ■'i' •■ ""o fiv. 
discharge, himself. Jf I had not been well aware, h' 
oaths ho had sworn (to states and individuals) and pi 
I should have allowed him to take tbis oath. But w i prove 

by witnesses and strong circnmstaatial eridcnce, th; ^ninees 

received the money from the bank, I think it would \n, fciUy to allow 
him to swear." 

Mantitheus, another client of Demosthenes, in one of the causes 
betwpen bimself and Bmotus, tells the following atory:' — 

"Manilas, father of the speaker, had a mistress named Plangon. Sht 
had two sons, who were not sure by whom they ought to be fatliered. 
They maintained they were the sousof Mantia-s but this Maatias denied, 

(1) Att. Proc. 6SG. lludtwalcker. 53. 

W ^■'- the rann of the oath which I propoicd, but waa sot permitted, la •wmt. 
■nd oftlie refu9.ll of whicti : intended to give evidevce Bttbe tri»l. See DenusUiaa. 
coat. Tlraothcum, 1203. 
^ (S) Demostbenes, cont. Bocotum de nomiDe, OtS. 
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and would not allow them to live witli liim. Bcpotns, ilie elder of 
them, wlieii he came to man's estate, comuieiiceii a suit, to compel 
him to acknowledge them. Pending this, the mother eoiues to 
MaTitias, and advises him to propose, that she should swear the 
children were his; telling him she would refuse to swear it, and 
giving a solemn promise to that cU'ect. He, deceived by her promise, 
puts in a challen|^e before the arbitrator, whereby he tenders the siiid 
oath to the mother. Boeotas accepts the challenge. I'langon breaks 
her promise, and takes the oath. Mantias cannot recede from hia 
own terms, according to which the proof is conclusive apiust Lim. 
He therefore acquiesces, declares tne children to be lus otsti, in- 
troduces tLeni to his clansmen, and enters their names in the 
rerister." 

That an oath, which had such decisive effeote, should be one of 
more tiian usual solemnity, was to be expected. The party swearing, 
if he had children, niiule them ^tand before him, and imprecated 
a curse upon their heads ; or, if lie had no children, he imprecated ' 
dreadful curses upon himself find liis whole race; adding force to his 
words by touching lull-grown victims. 

To distinguish this from the ordinary oath hy which a witness eon.- 
fimicd Ilia testimony, we may call it an evidentiary oath. It is to 
this which Ajistotle aUudcs, when he speaks of oaths as a kind of 
proof.' 

The evidentiary oath of the Athenians may be compared to onr old 
Saxon mode of trial by wager of law (which was abohshed in the 
reigu of William IV.); whereljy a defendant, in an action of debt or 
detinue, was allowed to acquit himself of the charge bj sweariag 
that he did not owe the debt, or did not detain the goods, and pro- 
ducing eleven other persons, his neighbours, who swore that tJtey 
believed him. These eleven jiersona were called compurgators. The 
origin of the custom seems to have been this ; that in ancient times 
there was a ditiicully in procuring evidence, most things being trans- 
acted between the parties in private ; and the credit of a man 
depended very much on the opinion which his neighbours entertained I 
of hini ; and the law presumed, that no man would perjure himself 
for any worldly advantage. Blackstoue thus speaks of it in the third 
volume of his Commentaries, page 343. 

" Trial by wager of law is not only to be found in the codes of 
Almost all the norlhcru nations, that broke in upon the Koman empire, 
"' 1 establislied petty kiugdoms upon its niius, but its original mayi 
traced as far back as the Mosaic law : — ' If a man deliver unto hul 
nciglihoiir an ;iss, or an oi, or a sheep, or any beast to keep ; and rtl 
die, or be liurt, ot driven away, no man seeing it ; then shell an oath' 
of the Lord be between them both, that he hath not put his band 
unto his neighbour's goods ; aiid the owner of it shall accept thereof, 

(I I He reckon! them uniang tlie artx'i" vi'tcic.* Bhclor. t. 14, Se« hii reuoninc 
upon them, ti'ctioii 17, tc 

YOU IIL 




and he sliall not make it'good.' Wc shall likewise be able to i 
a manifest reaemblance between this species of trial, and the i 
purgation of the popish clcrgj when accused of any capital criiiE^ 
The defendant or person accused was in both cases to make oath of 
his own innocence, and to produce a certain number of compureaoii 
who swore they believed his oatli. Somewhat similar also to thiiis 
the sacra meiitum decisio/iis, or the voluntary and decisive oath of lli« 
civil law ; where one of the parties to the sui^, not being able tu 
prove iiis charge, offers to refer the decision of the cause to the oath 
of his adversary; which tlie adversary waa bound to accept, or tender 
the same proposal ba/)k again ; otherwise the whole was taken u 
confessed by kirn." 

All challenges, of whatever kind, were made in writing, and, if 
accejited, were reduced to the form of a conlTact. If refused, thej 
were put in as evidence together with the certifying depositions. Net 
were they made only during the pendency of an action. It wasofien 
desirable, with a view to the bringing of an action, or for fear of <m 
being brought by an adversary, to take some step by way of precii- 
tion, such as demanding inspection of a document for the purpose rf 
aecuring evidence beforehand. Or a challenge might be made with & 
view U> settle some dispute and prevent litigation. 

Wlien all these prelim uiarics had been gone through — when fh« 
parties had examined their witnesses, taken the answers of slaves, 
made their cbaHeuges, got ready their documentary proofs — ^in short, 
when all the evidence had been produced, and the whole of each 
party's case kid fully before the magistrate — the imtructio UtU was 
brought to a close. Mcanwtulc the hearing at his office might be 
adjourned from day to daj for the accotumodation of the parties, to 
enable them to addnce or prepare fresh evidence, to inquire into die 
law, to search the public archives, to consult their friends ami 
advisers. During the progress of the examination, as thr < ^ 
gradually unfolded itself to the inagistrate, be had an oppori-;: 
of fonnuig a judgment as to its merits and as to its prohaiiir 
result. 

Wliat I have already said res^Recting his judicial power, will applf in 
ft great measure to this stage of the proceediijgs also. Th(.iugli with- 
out power to decide, we cannot doubt, that it was both his <)ut_T m\ 
his practice so far to carry and so to conduct the inquiry, as to sali^fy 
bis own mind, and make it in some degree appear to the parti'S 
themselves, mi which side lay the justice of the case. The men" 
intimation of his opinion might have a useful ciTcct, by leading to » 
compromise,' or inaucing one of the parties to give in. If both were 
detcrmiucd to go on, he proceeded to prepare the cause for trial. All 
the depositions and answers, challenges, docnniicnts, extracts from 
laws and decrees, &c., were carefully collected together and put mio 

( I ) Aa to [TunipromUi^s of tlie cause in general, se« Meier and ScboinsDiii Att. PiM- 
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a 1box,' wideh the jna^trate sealed and kept safe in liia office unti] 
the court day. After the sealing of the box no further evidence 
could strictly be put in, and no evidence could be offered to the jury, 
•which had not been produced before the magistrate. The rule was 
occasionaDj relaxed : its object however was a gc»d one, to prevent 
surprise.* 

The trial cnmmonlj took place about the thirtieth day after tlie 
coMimenceinent of the action ; but this would vary accoriiing to cir- 
cumstajjces. Mercantile, mining;, and club causes "were by law 
required to be decided within the space of a month : but to others 
there was no such limit prescribca.^ Tlie time occunied in the 
instmciio litis depended on the nature and importance oi the cause, 
the number of witnesses, &c. It might be purposely spun out 
Tuder various pretences. The trial ^»in might be postponed, cither 
at the request of one of the parties, or by agreement between them, 
or owing to the atiite of pubhc business. It would appear from the 
Oration agiiinat Midias (ante, pp. 92, 93, 95) that the delays and triclcs 
of the law were aa much a subject of complaint at Athens as 
elsewhere. 

Wlien the day of trial was fixed, notice was given to both parties. 
It was the business of the TheanmthctEE to publish a list of causes, 
and to assign to each court u sufficient number of jiurora, drawn by 
lot from the whole of the Heliastic body. The [larties summoned 
their respective witnesses, and, if they failed to attend, had a right 
of action against them. The summoua or notice had the same effect 
-as the subpoena has with us.' 

On the appointed day tlie magistrate took his place as president of 

e court, aiid had the assistance of the citv police* to keep order. 
The jury were impanelled and sworn.* Wlicn nil w!i.s ready, the 
cause was called on. The parties could not appear by coiuiscl, as 
with us : but personal attendance was necessary. K the plaintiff was 
not there, he was nonsuited. If the defendant did not appear, 
judgment wa.*? given against him by default, contmry to our practice, 
which compels the plaintiif to prove his case, whether the defendant 
appears in court or not. Judgment however was not given, if it 
could be sho«Ti tlmt the plaintiff or the defeatlant was prevented from 
attending by some good cause, such as illuess, the death of a near 
relative, or absence on the pubhc service. This was to be shown by 
an atfidavit' of the absent party, produeed hy some person duly 
authoriJ.ed, who ou behalf of his friend applied to have the trial put 
off. The other party might oppose the application, and produce (if 

(!) Called txrvot. To put irto (lie liox, c/idiiXAeiv t\t rot- hxi^ov. 

(2) MeicT and Sfhomniin, Att. Proe. 38?, £91. Demoslhcncs in thf sccnnfl spcfch 
Sfatnst Aphnbiis (ji, A3e> coniplainh, that the clefendanl had walteii til] xhe Inst diiy 
to put a pulicMilar depoaition in the box. Tills wua a trick tlmt uiutt freyucDtly 
Itsve b<«n proclisnl. 

(S) Meier and Srhomann. Alt, Prar. lit. 69*. (4) Ihjd. .IM, 871. 

(J) Thene wire the archers, wlin were generally ScytbuUM or Thrarians. 

(6> Meier aiid Schiinianu, Att. I'roc. li)5. (7) 'yjiufioirca 
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he pleased) n cnnnfer affidikvit.' 
excuse could be received.^ 

Both parties being pwsfnt, the proceedings oommeaced liy 
clerk of the court reading the record ;' after which each 
ftddresscd tlie jury; first the plaintiff,' aad then the defendant. 
the ancieut praclicc they were obliged not only to attend in pamii 
hilt to plead their own cause. This rule was afterwards relascd,Mil 
citlier party by permission of the court might procure a friend tn 
plead for bim : lettve was always gmnted iu case of illupss, or wiiai 
from any mental inflnnity a niati was unable to conduel his oirn case 
without manifest disadvama^^c. Thus, -whca Isocrates was ilL his 
son Aphareus spoke for him in the cause about the Exchange. And 
the speech of Demosthenes against Leacharcs was delivered by i 
son for his father. Aa the jury liked to see and to hear the ' ' 
himself, the most usual course, if he needed the assiBtancc of 
advocate, wns to open his csise in a brief address, and leave 
friend to finisli it. Many who were inexperienced in forensic pnictic 
and who cotJd afford to pay for it, got their speeches writien, 
indeed their whole cases prepared for them, bj the professed 
writers, a class of men who sprang up not long after the cstablist 
of the iuiy system. Among these Antipiion was the first tI 
became ramoos; after him cameLysias, Is(Bus,Isocraies, Dcmosthej 
Dinarehus. Most of the private speeches of Demosthenes, all 
Isieus, and all of Lysias but one, were composed for clients. 

The plaintiff and the defendant each addressed the court either 
once or twice ; the defeiuliiiit always baviufj the last word. WhetJ 
they spoke once or twice, perhaps depended on the nature of 
case; or it mip;ht be a mere question of arrangement for the day; 
it miffht be optional with the parties themselves. Two short 
would take up no more time thsm one long speech. The time, as 
have seen, was measured by the wuterglass ; and we have M 
information given us about the quantity of water allowed in particalsr 
actions, which however makes us veiy bttlc the wiser, for everythiBC 
depends on the size of the tube through which the water ran. L 
eitner party got a friend to follow him, he gave up so much of hi* 
own time to the speech of the advocate, so that the whole of iht 

(2) Meier and Schfinninn, Att. Prop. 593, 704. Hudlwalcker, 00, 91. 
(3J Tbu> in the mock iiinl in Amtophnnei, Vetpa, S91. 
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time occupied in speaking was precisely the same, whatever numher 
of persons spoke ou each side.' 

The e\idence of eauh party was produced during the course of hia 
address to the jury, the rule being that every assertion cither of fact 
or law, which required proof, was to be proved at th« time it was 
made. Thus, if tlic plaiiitilT stated that there was an agreement ia 
writing, he was bound as soon as possible, at least after hnishing iiis 
comment or arg;iiment, to put in the agreement itself, together with 
the deposition in support of it. In Kke manner the statutes or 
statutory clauses, by wliich a point of law was estahlislied, were 
produced while it was fresli iti the minds of the jury. All tliese 
iroofs were read idoud by the clerk of the coort, and in the meantuiie 
waterglass was stopped. No deposition however could be read, 

^3 the deponent luniself attended to confirm it. The wiinessea 
brooght up to the rihtfomi of the speaker, and, after their 
depositions had Dcen read, they gave their assent either vica voce, 
by saying " that is my evideuce" or the like, or, by simply nodding 
tneir heads. Sotnetimes they were iiwoni in court ; but this was not 
necessary for the afEi-mance of a, deposition; and when they took an 
oath, the object probably was to obtain greater credit with the jury. 
If a witness ^^'ho had received due notice failed to attend, he was 
solemnly called by an officer of the coiurt,' and a fine of a thousand 
drachma was imposed on him : besides which, he was liable to im 
action at the suit of the party injured.^ When a hostUe witness was 
called, his deposition (coutaining such evidence as the party preparing 
it suj)posed him able to give) was read over by the clerk, and he was 
required to depose to it, or take an oath of disclaimer,'' tliat is, to 
swear that he knew nothing about the matter, or was unable to give 
the testimony prepared for hira. If he would do neither, he was 
fined a thousand drachiiis for his contumacy. An example or two 
wUl show how a hostile witness might be dealt with. 1 tate the hrst 
from Lsjcua.' Tlie speaker, intending to call a person in the interest 
of his opponent, says : 

" I know ho will be imwiUing to give evidence contrary to the will 
which he produces. However call Hierocles, that in the presence of 
the jnrv he may either depose or take the oath of disclaimer. 
[Hieroclea takes the oath of disclaimer.] I knew he would. The 
same person, who will testify to facts which never took place, Mill 
swear to ignorance of what he knows." 

The next from Ji]schines : * 

(11 Bee Meier and Schoniann, Att. Proc. 701—717; and my article Zun/Yopo* In the 
ArebceoloKical DicElmiiiry. 

(1) ThU wan the nX^Euvtr, like our calling a man an hit iKhjiafiia. 

iS) A di'jin Xiiiro^apTi'piuu, or fS\rt/in^. The former lay, as Meier thinkn, where a 
iritneas hud proiniHeil tu attend. The line w«> a punishment for the contempt of 
court, like &n attachnieiit tor disotieyiiig a aubpcena with us. 

(4) MapTi'pciv if liofiu-ti". See Meier and Schoniann, Arc. Proc. 0*2, &e. And »□ 
tlie whole iubject of witnemiei Kee my article Muprupia in the Areltiroltifira] dic- 
tionary. (4) De Aitypliili hetciiitate, 76. {d) Contra Timarchutii, 10. 
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"I will enll Hegesttnder himself before you. 1 liave drawn 
deposition for him more decent than he deserves, yet a little iwi* 
open than for Misgolas. I know lie will swear ignorauee and jieijiM 
liiniself Why then do I call liini to give testimony ? That I miST 
show you what sort of men this practice makes ; how it teaches them 
' to contemn the Gods, to disrepard the laws, to have no sense ol 
ahnme. Call are IXeKesander. [The deposition is T«ad, and Hegesandn 
takes the outli of diselaimer.] I knew he. would disregard ms oalii, 
men of Athens : I told you be would. And I am pretty sure llut, i 
as he does not choose now to give evidence, he \Till come fomcd j 
presently for the defence." 

Cross-examination of the witnesses in court was not allowed, 
was incompatible indeed with the production of written crideaeei 
and with the whole scheme of arrangements, which were so coutnTcd; 
as to compress the trial into the shortest possible compass. Questioi 
might be put by each party to the other, but only by the party who 
was addressing the court ; for neither was permitted to intemipt tk 
speech of his opponent. The jury however mif^ht at any time atop 
the speaker, and interropite him, or ask for exnlanationa, on nmtt« 
of fact or law. The parties often requested tnem to exercise tiiis 
right, and suggested the questions to be asked,' 

The sjjcechea on both sides beini; concluded, the magistrate called 
npon the jury to llnd their verdict. They voted bv ballot as in 
criminal cases, using cither stones, shells, beans, or nails of metal 
The most common metiiod of taking the ballot was the secret one, 
and was as follows. Each juror had two balls given him, a black and 
a white, or a pierced and an unpiereed one. The black or pierced wai 
for the plaiiitilf, the white or unpiereed for the defendant. There 
■were al»o two boxes ; - one of brass, called the judgment box, mto 
which the juror dropped that hall which he meant to vote with ; the 
other a wooden bos, into which he dropped the other ball, and WM 
thus enabled to conceal his vote. 

Another method was, to provide only one box, in wluch case tbe 
juror returned the ball which he did not use to the ofiicer of tiit 
court. A third method was, to have two boxes, a plaintiff's and* 
defendant's box, and to furnish the juror with only one ball, whidi 
he put into the bos of that party for whom he voted. 

In inlieritjince causes, and some others, where there were more 
than two parties before the court, a ballot box was provided for each 
party, into which those jurors who meant to vote in his favour put 
their balls.' 

Tlui votes were counted by the officer of the court, and the result 
was declared by the magistrate. If there was a verdict for the plaintiff, 

(1) 8e« Meier and Sehuniann, Att. Proc, 717, 718. 

(2) These were called laAat, xaitattai, or afifaptlt. Tlie Judgment box wn raJW 
xiJprov, the otlit:r uKupor. 

(3) See Meier and Schomaan, Alt. Proc. 710; and my Biticle *h*at in the Atttac- 
logical Dictionary. 




course wa 
upon a criminal trial, where sentence tad to he passed 
by the jury ; which having been already explained, I need not 
repeat it here. 

If the plaintiff did not get a Mh part of the votes, he waa 
condemned to pay a sixth of the damages," as b penalty for his fnlise 
claim, to the defendant. Some writers have adopted the statement 
of Pollux, that both plaintiff and defcndaut were liable to this 
penalty ; but it is highly improbable that a defendant should have to 
pay a sisth part of the damages twice over. That he should be 
mulcted thus in a cross action, or upon the trial of a special plea, 
which was in the nature of a cross action, is a dift'erent affair. We 
require better authority than that of Pollus. to believe the other 
proposition.^ 

1 have next to speak of execution. 

The judgment in a civil action, so far as it concerned the party, 
■was left solely for liim to execute. If he had recovered a specific 
chattel Or a piece of land, he might liiiiisclf take possession, by 
seizure of the one, by entry upon the other. If damages liad been 
awarded, he was to levy them, either upon the goods of the 
defendant, or (if there were no goods) by seizure of his real property. 
lu all this neither the superintending magistrate, nor any person like 
our sheriff or bailiff, was at hand to enforce the law. The court gave 
him his judgment, but lent him no further aid, except in some special 
cases, when a defendant wiis ordered to be imprisoned until payment 
of the debt.' 

A day was given to the losiog party to perform tlie order of the 
court, tliat is, to pay the damages, or surrenaer the property recovered 
from liirn.' What time was allowed for this purpose, we are not 
infonncd. If the judgment was not satisfied by the appointed day, 
the party who obtainea it might proceed forthwith to execution. 

Tuus armed with the authority of the law, he seized on the pro- 
perty of his opponent, and this he retained or sold (as the ease miglit 
he), unless it was redeemed by the owner within a reasonable time. If 
the value of tiie property seized exceeded tlie damages, the proper 
course would be to sell It, and (after satisfying liiniself) to pay over 
the surplus to his opponent. 

If any one resisted the execution, (whether it was the party 
himself or any other person on bis behalf,) he was liable to an action 
of ejectment;' in which the title to the property seized was the 

(1) Tlie irw^e\la, so called becntise U was in obol for rvery drachm. 

(2) Meier and Scliiiraann, Att. Proc. 729, (kc. Bikkb, Public Ecoiiomyof Athem, 
transl. ii. 90; where tjie reauninR ii not rciy forcible. 

(J) in mercantile eaiiaeH, wlivre speedy execution was deemed necessary. See 
Meier and Schttiua.nn, Att. Proc. 745. 

Hi Tlie lijiie allowed fur payment wai called irpiiBtati.!tx, 

\i) 'tfaiffiitt Hki). See ante, f, 7% note I, and ray ortitrlc 'I^^arcm in the 
Aiclueo logical Dictionary. 
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subject of inquiry; but, if ibe defendant lost the cause, lie wb« 
detiuifd to pay. a (ine enunl to the damages (or to the value of I 
property) recovered in the ifoniier aetioa. 

Wlif're lands or tenements had been recovered, the plaiatifT mifditl 
if he pleased, bring an aetiuu to recover the reuta and profits ;' hi 
if the judgment in such an action rcmnined iinsatibfictl, he vns drirfl 
at last to his remedy by execution ; so that this method would b* i 
circuitous one. 

The successful party might, -withottt proceedinfj to csecntia 
brmg an action upon the judgnieut;'^ iii which he eonipluined, tin 
his opponent had not satisfied the judmiieDt by paying or restori 
what was due to him. This would be nia only course, if there \ 
noeflecta to Icry upon. Here also, il" the defendant lost the ven 
the same fine waa imposed on hinj as in the other case. 

By such means was the suitor who recovered a judgment enatled 
to enforce hia claim. The dcfcndimt became a state debtor. The 
conaequencea of being such I have already explained. If he soiicM 
to rehevc himself by paying^ the fine, without satisfying the pi' 
he was liable to another action ; and this might be repeated 
t/iw/ien. Obstinacy must bend at last. Schiiinann thinks, that ttio 
state refused to give a discharge from the fine, unless the plaintiff 
received satisfaction. This course would certainly be less circuitous.' 

The difficulties wliieli a judgment creditor often experienced in tbf 
recovery of hia rights, the tricks resorted to by the losing partis ' 
evade payment and restitution, by cancealittg their effects, in 
fraudulent transfers, and tlic Eke, seem to have been much thi . 
at Athens as in England. A notable example is furnished h\ itv 
case of Demosthenes against Onetor. Such things are faiiiiii : 
enough to those who know anything of English law. Our sir • 
have the advantage of ministerial olhcers to fevy their jiidgraeu' -, r 
to put thera in possession of their property ; and the nubile peace is 
hj such means better secured, when the process of the law is esc- 
euted by its known officers, whom no man dares to resist. But the 
frauds practised upon creditors are m no way diuiiuished by tk 
machinery of our law, as I could easily show. 

The last points here to be noticed are, the proceedings to obtain a 
new trial or reversal of the judgment. 

The decisions of an .fithEmau jury were (generally speaking) final 
There was no appellate tribunal at Athcn.<i, by which they could be 
set aside.* Appeals were allowed from the pubhc arbitrators to a 

(1) 'Ei/oitioir itKn, foi a linuse; napTou tUn, for land. See thoie titlei iD tlw 
Aichirolofifal Tliction^ry, and the Allle Pfoi-ess, p. 749. 

(3) To Una action aUo wna given the name af i(tii\nt iUn ; and suitably esougK 
For when you withhold from & man wliat is due to him, you keep him out of Ui 
property, If j-ou don't turn him out. 

(3) See Ihe Atllc Process, p. ?.'S1. 

(4) There inight be an appeal to a fortlBn trlliunal, pumu.'iTit to Intematioiul 
treaty, in cauaen between an Alhenisn and a fort-iRner. See the Attic Hrocctf, p. !'i, 
&c. and my article ninai iirb «-ic/i/Jd\u» in the Arciieolouical Dictionary. 
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nry ; hut there was no appeal from one jiiry to onotlieT. The ■mag 
rates who presided in the dilTfirent courts were not iJl indeea 
equal rank or importance ; bat the courts had a ooordiiiate jtirisdic- 
tiou, and were LmicpcndcDt of each other ; the jurors in eaeh were 
Tirtoallj the same bodv of men, representing the whole people of 
Athens, and exercised the powers of a snpreme tribunal. 

Although however there could be no appeal from the jury, there 
were certsin causes for which the court itself which prouoimced the 
udgment could Hct it aside or grdut a new fria!. These were not 
mdecd so various as with us. For example; a new trial was never 
granted for errors in law, as where a statute had been misquoted or 
Tnisconstmed ; nor for a verdict against evidence, nor for improper 
admission or rejeetion of evidonee, nor for any mbcoiiduct or irrepu- 
larity on the part of the ■mnxriatrute or the jury. Tlie peculiar 
character of tlie Athenian tribunal rendered it impossible to give 
relief upon any such grounds as those. There were, in sliort, two 
cases only in which the proceedings could be set aside ; first, where 
a judgnient for non-appearance bad been given wrongfully ; and 
secondlv, where a verdict had been obtained by false testimony. 

We Live seen, that if either of the parties did not attend before 
the magistrate on the hearing day, or in court on the day of trial, 
udgment was given against him, unless some valid excuse was shown 
"or his ubs(-nee. But it might happen that liis absence was in- 
evitable, and yet there was no means of proving this at the tune ; or 
that the excuse offered by his friciid or agent was improperly 
rejected; or that the opponent had prevailed against him by unfair 
means or falne representations. Again, a defendant might never 
have been summoned, in wtiicb case the whole of the proeecdinga 
would be a nuUity. In any of such cases it was competent for the 
party injured, within two months after the judgment, to apply to the 
magistrate for a new trial; a rule for which (as we should say) was 
jranted as a matter of course in the first instance, and a day named 
'or the opponent to show cause against it. On that day the mover 
of the rule produced an atfidavit in support of it (this was indis- 
pensable), and perhaps gave sureties for the judgment ; the party 
■who showed cause might put in a counter amdant ; and evidence 
might be offered on either side. It restcdi ndth the magistrate whe- 
ther he should grant the new trial or refuse it. Schomann thinks that 
this was comraonly decided by a jury. My view is, that the setting 
aside of a judgment by default was in most ciises the act of the magis- 
trate; that such relief was given as a matter of right, if anything 
like a reasonable ground was shown for it; that the magistrate never 
refused it, when he himself thought that it was due; and that, 
where he had doubts upon the subject only, he gave the mover an 

Appenli rrom a nia(tistr»1e to h ]VTy ution the imposition of a fine, and ft-nra the 
dcclaion of the I><miotiB to a jury, upon tht excliinioii of a memlirr frnin the n'Riater, 
do not belong to the present auUJect. See Hudtwalckrr, Dcbtr die Diatttsa, 123. 
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opportunity of applyitij; to a jury. For example ; when the d( 
alleged that he had never been summoned, and the plainli 

ncsses swore that he had been, the magistrate, if he had any 

about it, would leave him to indict the witnesses before he gnatedi 
new trial.' 

Tlie second case in which a judgment could be set aside was, tIhb 
the verdict of the court had been itrocurcd by ftilse testimony. 

Jt has already beea mcntioued ttiiiit a false witness was liable to IB 
aetiun at the suit of tlie injured party. In such an action the miia 
questions, as upon an indictment for perjury in our country, tot, 
1. whether the cvtdenee ^iven was true or false ; 2. whether it w» 
material to the decision of the origiuul cause. If it in anr tot 
could have had an influence in procurin<^ that verdict^ by whiwi ti» 
suitor sustained an injurj, the false witness was liable to make Un 
compensation. It is obviuus however, tliat the recovery of dama^ 
from the witness could not always he a compensation for the injtirv 
he had done. Thus, a lost inheritance involved the loss of fainill 
rights, sacred luid civd, which no money could cither recompense 
restore. The very house or kud might be endeared to the owner 
a thousand recoUectinns. In such u case justice required, that \S 
mischief should be undone rather than paid for. The Atheman lav 
therefore allowed the party, upon conviction of one or more of the 
witnesses by whose false testimony he lost the verdict, to obtain 
a new trial. Many similar examples may be conceived, in whi<4 
a new trial would ue equally ju.st and desirahie; and we should be 
glad to kuow when, and how, and uiukr what regulations and re3tri^ 
tions this right could be exercised. Unfortunately we have bnl 
scanty information upon the subject ; and that cannot be de- 
pended on. 

It is said by the Scholiast on Plato,* that new trials could k 
obtained on this pround in iDheritance c-auses, in suits for false testi- 
mony, and upon indictments for usxiq[iation of civic rights — but in M 
other instances. There could certainly be no reason for confining tif 
remedy to these cases; and the correctness of the statement In* 
been justly questioned by Schomaun. The Scholiast was manifestli 
wrong upon another point — where he says that, in order to get a ne* 
ijial, it was iieceasary to convict more than half the number of wit- 
nesses. This statement, wliich does not agree with what we read in 
Isa!us,' is in fact a missippreheiusion of Plaio himself, who, withoni 
saying that the law was so at Athens, recommends that it should be 
in Ilia imaginary lepubhc. To make it a condition for a new tml, 
that a given number of the witnesses should be convicted, \r« 

(1) See Meiciand Sohiimnnn, Alt. Proe. 75S — 7S9. The expretiion for obttretof 
a new trial after judgment by default was, rifv S(it\tiav iivrtXaxtn', ac. Auuiv. Tte 
nveniU of ajuilgrnent ( a more general expremion) uvai)i<in 6i«i|. 

(2) l.eij. xi. H. 

(8) be Hatrnife heredttate, bS, diNat tap ^mrriiKaffi ^tviotiaprvfitiuv, tiXfvet ^ ^ 
wilioi, tar AXfi nc tAv x^tviofiafTvftmf viKilf H afX'l' <'^'" "*!" oirrfiK Tar I 
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idea more St for a pliibsopher than for a lawyer. Another of his 
les, that the jury should decide whether the false evidence had 

Erocurcd the verdict, -was more probably foanded on the practice of 
is own country. We may perhaps assume, that upon its being 
Fexpressly found by the jnry, that the false evidence had been insini- 
aental in producing such result, the reversal of the judgment followed 
IBS a mattei; of course.' 
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ABBITRATIOIf. 

It has sometimes been regretted by kw-reformera in this coDntry, 
[that we have no domestic tribunals, to which disputes may he refen-ed 
[in the first instance for amicable adjnstinent, without "resorting to 
Ithe more troublesome and coatlv process of a lawsuit. In some 
I countries there arc such tribunals ; they are sailed courts of recon- 
iciliation; their object, as the name itself denotes, is to reconcile the 
I parties ; and, to effect such purpose the more completely, they 
I profess 1o act on principles of substantial justice and equity, without 
I Deing bound by legal techiiicaUtics.^ 

Though ve have no public tribunals of this kind in England, 
[references of disputes to private arbitration are very common, as 
■well after an action has been commenced as before. A brief sketch 
of our own practice will not be uniuteresting to the scholar, as intro- 
ductory to the subject of the Athenian. 

Nor need I to apolog;ise for the course which I have occasionally 
in this book, of referring to the practice of Englisli law, for 
piUTiose of illustration and coraparison. Had I followed the 
[lent of my own iuclinution, I should have done so much more 
[frequently. For of wliut use can it be to an English gentleman, to 
[cram his he,ad with- the terms of Attic process, when lie is utierly 
il^orant of that of his own country? It is only by some aequaint- 
[ance with the latter that he is competent to nntlerstand the fonuer. 
Lemming should not be one-sided; nor shoidd names be taught 
f 'without tliiugs. It is this which makes the pedant ; a genus, of 
which there are too many among us. 

(!) 8«a trie Attir Process, p. TBI. 

(2) One of the principal objects of arbitration oripinally Wfts to have aettlcmcnU 
ttf disputes upon equitalile priTicipliiS : as we teail in Aristotle's Rhetoric, i. 13, kui 
Iv^icir dmiTaK ixdWov^ fi <ic himnv ^avhtD^ia-i \ivtn' a ^'ip hiairintt\ft to ^irici«^c af^vt' i>h^ 
I JaKatfT^ Tav vo^Of' tai TutrTou i'l'CKa JjatTijT^ c^p^^rli <iir(,>c Tu jirteiM«r tffX'T?. Courts 

f Of equity vere at Atdt estabUahed for the like purpose p but tliey tnon deviated from 
I their orlKiniU desi^, and at this ilajr they are but law-cnurla of aniitheT Icind, aupply- 
lini; ir>dci-'«l lome of the defects ofltieooniinoii law, hut bound bylixed principlea and 
Lptecedenta ai much u any couit in Weeiminalcr Hall. 
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(I) Tte ctatoto h tW 9 and 10 WaUam III. c IS. Il eonaisU of tira scctitav 
«UckI»idiMU 

I. Wlinm il ka* bcea tmiirl hf czpcrienec tint leferences made bf nile tt eool 
bare eontzibvted mocb to tb« eiae of the tali|«et in drtermininj; of contTOVukah 
tecaiuc tbe paitie* bi-mmf thcntajr abliged to aobmit to thr avard of tbe aiMliil 
nailf I tW penalty nf fanyriaoamwrt tot tbeir ewitanpt iBC«se ther rtfiue snliiidaiai. 
Kov ftr praoMttait aad nadiiinj tbe awardi of aiWmton tbe mora aActnal iatf 
cues Ibr (he flaal decccmioatien of RmtroTenief icfnied to tbcm bf nenbaBts at 
tnden aad olbcn eooccn^bf muten of acomnt or tnd« or other mgUat, be 1 
laailid, Tbat it ahall aad may be UwfU Cot all meixrhanu and liadcfs tmi elM 
deiiring to end any contrerenf . suit or qoanel for which there i% no otber nB*^ 
bat bjr pcraonal aetioo or rait in rquitr, to afrne that th«ir suhmission of tbiirMi 
fo tbe awaid or nnipintre of any penons thall be Blade a m)e of anj of bii Vatl'fy 
eoorts of record which the parties &hall choose, aad to faaert such tbeir afcmmat il 
thcta (ubmtsiion or thr condition of the bond or pramiac whetvbj thej oblige His- 
aelve* KspeetiTely to aabmit to tbe award or umpiraite of an;r peraoai, wbieb ipw- 
ment betng so made aad Inserted in thdr sabnn»ion or prooiiae or eoadttMBof Ib^ii 
mpeetive bead* thaJl or maj, npon producing an aCSdavit tbcreof Bade bj Ibi 
witneesei thereunto or any one of them in the court of which the caroe ia apeed ti 
be made a rule, be enlcrrd' of record in such court, and a rule (ball tbtwuy bl 
made by the laid court, that the parties shall >ubmii to and finally be eeBClndadlV 
the arbitration or ompirajie which >hall be made concerning them by the albitTaMB 
or umpire ponuant to such submission ; and in case of disobedience toa«eli affbiti^ 
tlon or unipirafre the party neglecting or renuini; to perform and execvte tbe on* 
shall be subject to all the penalties of contemning a rale of eoart wbcn be li a 
suitor or defendant in such court, and the court an motion shall ianw proem* aecod- 
Ingly, which process shall not be stopped or delayed in its exeeutioa by tmf fntt*> 
of any other court eitlirr of law or equity, unless it shall be made appear ea oath W 
such court that the arbitrators or umpire misbehaved themadvea. mat that Mel 
award, arbitration or umpirage iraa proeared by cwmptioii ei other BadM BM*a*> 
■_ IIL Aat 
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According to the practice tlms established arbitration is for the 
most part carried ou in Enghmd at tiie present day. Straiicc bdced 
to say, uotwithstandingthe adTantage of referring' matters iii cliiYcreuce 
"before litigation, it is more eastomarv to do so after it Las commenced. 
The course pursued is usually as follows. In the progress of a cause 
the parties oecome con^nnced, that a court of law is not the fittest 
tribunal to decide tbe points at issue; between them ; for instance, 
where tljere iire loiij^ and intricate sccouats to go through, or details 
that require the atteation of scientific persons ; or where there is 
a family quarrpl that ought not to be drag-ged before the pubhe; or 
wherever the dispute is of such a nature, as to require an equitable 
adjustment rather than a single pereinptory decision. Strong feelings 
have ill the first LQStancc hurried the plaintiff iulo an action, and pre- 
vented the defendant from offering any reasonable terms. Reflexion 
afterwards, or the fear of expense and exposure, induce them to con- 
sent to a reference. An order for that purpose is mtde by a Judge 
at chambers. Often, after tlie caiLse liiis been brought uito court raid 
even partly heard, the Judge biuiself, seeing the difficulties which 
attend the trial, and the impossibihty of meeting the exigencies of 
the case by a verdict, will advise a reference, liy a late statute the 
judges are empowered, upon an application by either of the paiiies, 
to order a cause to be referred, where the questions turn upon matters 
of account, which cannot coaveuiently be tried by a jury.'' 

A single arbitrator is generally appointed, when a cause is referred ; ■ 

as a barrister, a aurveyor, an engineer, or any other person whose ^M 
profcssioDid knowledge fits him to be a judge of the case. It is not ^* 
unusual for each pai-ty to appoint one relcree, with power to nominate 
a third in case of a dUference of opinion. Such third person is called 
an umpire. 

Let us now see what was the practice of the Athenians when they 
referred their disputes to arbitraLion. 

That a vast deal of business was done by arbitrators at Athens, 
appears clearly enough from the private speeches of the orators. To 
understand what wc read about them, we must lirsl diHtinguisb between 
two different kinds of arbitrators, the oiScial or public, who were 
appointed by the state, and the private ones, who were chosen by the 
parties. 

The official or public arbitrators were a sort of inferior judges, forty 
jn number, four being chosen by lot annually from each tribe. Tliey 
were required to be at least fifty years of age, and took an oath to 

II. And Tio it en:icled,, that ary arbitration or umpirage procured by corruption or 
tindiic means shall be jntlf;ed anil esteemed void and of non-ctrect^ and accordingly be 
■et Mide by miy court of Inw or equity, so as comiilatnt of Kurli rnTiii]ittnn or nndiie 
prsetiM b« rnnde In the court where the rule i« made for submission to &uch arbiirn- 
tion or umpirage before the l&st day of the next term after such axbitrstion or 
umpirage made and puliliihed to tlic parties. 

(1) By tlic 17 and 18 \iiftoria, chapter 125, section* 3 and 6. Tliey may refer the 
cause either at the trial or before, and either to an arbitrator cliosvn liy tlicpartieB, or 
to an olCcer of ibu couit, ot, in the rate of cotiutry cauio, to s county court Jud^e. 
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discharpre their dn(ics faithfully.' Like all persons holding 
of tnist, tlipy were liable at tlie end of their official term 
called to account for misconduct : in what manner, will be explaid 
presently. 

Their jurisdiction was limited to dyil actions, or at least to causa 
in the natare of civil actions. It wiis subordinate in every case to tbt 
of the superintending magistrate ; and it was subject to appeal ; 
there was no limit to the amount of the claim which they were 
powered tn try. Anoicutly all causes were brought before ihcm 
the first instance, in order to save the cost of the jury process. Alt 
wards it was left to the option of the plaintiff, wliether he woidd bii 
his cauae seat to an arbitrator or a jury. After the commeni 
of the action, and commonly on the first day of bearing in the 
trate's office, he signified his intention. If he chose to have thet 
before an arbitrator, the nia£:istrate assigned him one, chosen hy 
out of the tribe of the defenclant.* 

To the arbitrator thus chosen the cause, together with its pleadinil 
and other documents, was transferred. He proceeded to hear ue 
parties and to receive the <!videnee, or such further evidence as »» 
required, in short, to prepare the case for decision, in the same way as 
the magistrate would have done if the cause had Imjch int/cnded for a 
jury.' He united in himself the functions of the maaistrate and the 
jury; having not only the imtruetio iiiis to perform, but also to pnv 
Kounce an award And in preparing the case for decision it was 
nece.s»ary for him to be quite as carefitl as the magistrate, because is 
the event of an appeal the evidence, as. prepared by him, had to be 
sent lip to the superior court.'* He therefore sat from day to day, a* 
long as there remained any evidence to jiroduce, or any other preli- 
minaxT process to execute. When he was satisfied that the amx 
was ripe for decision, ho appointed a day for final hearing; u]»n 
which ench party came prepared to close his case, and perhaps tt^ «; ■ 
up his evidence in a short speech. If either of the parties fasK 1 : 
attend, the arbitrators miplit pronounce judgment by default, (wiul 
mi^lit be set aside on a motion, properly supported, wtliin ten dats:' 
but he hiid the same power as the magistrate to receive excuses ami 
{rnint tdjounitnents.' Upon the attcudauce of both parties and ia 
their presence he declared his award, and forthwith made a rctura 
thereof (together with all dociuncnts in the cause) to the super- 
intending magistrate, by whom the award was coimteraigued and 



(1) Hudtwalckcr, Vthir dig DiiHettn, 1, 5, i, 40. All the autlioritiei on O* 
iubject Hrc coltecled In thin IrealUe, 

The arbitnitoTS atc tn be diutiiiKuiKlicd from the district judges, or ^ntu^roi «*«a 
diifioiW. who were likewise forty in. niunber ; and of whom 1 4liall tpeak ifl It fUtiH* 
volume. 

(I) Hudtwalcker, Ibid. 33, frl, 72. (3) Ibid. 72. 75, tt. 

(41 Ibid. 130, 128. 

(5) Ibid, 69, 90, 99, 112. The cxprcstion foi obtaining a new trial of the tefemm 
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;f«re3 upon record. The documents were carefully kept in the 
(ffice, to be ready in the event of an appeal.' 

The plaintiff paid to the arbitrator in the first instance a fee or 

drachm ; and each of the parlies paid him (mother drachm upon his 
idministcring to tliem the eustoitianf oaths.- This for hia time and 

luhle was uot. too lijgh a remuneration. He rendered a more than 
squivaleat service, by relieving them from the anxiety attendant upon 

trial by jury, where the result was so hsizardous and so precarious, 

t much depending on a powerful address, or a clever statement of 
iie case, or even upon the exertion of private iiiflueQce. The judg- 

ent of the arbitrator drew with it no penal consequences either to 
Jie plaintLfl" or (ieFoiidaiit, beyond the loss of the cause or the amouut 
uf dan)agt^s. The proceedings before him were Icsa formal and 

ileum. He would allow the parties to address him in a famibiir 
(ray, as often as any new point or argument arose : and no one woidd 
ver think of having a speech prepared by counsel to be spoken 
lefore him. There seem to have oeen no regiilar places assigned for 
;he arbitrators to hold their sittings : they used the Heliasa, or any 
ither court or public room that was vacant, according as it was found 
Donvenienl.^ It does not appear that there were any spectators in 
ittendanee, as there were in the jury courts ; and we may easily 
imagine that a triid before an arbitrator would have but little interest 
wr strangers. The power of appeal must have operated as a cheek 
ipon misbehaviour. We know indeed, that the appeals from the 
leoision of arbitrators were very numerous ; but tins was no more 
llian might have been expected. There could not (as a general nJe) 
Ik any great confidence in the arbitrators, who were appointed at 
bap-haziird, and not on account of their ability. The resort, to thein 
was frequently intended as a tentative process, by wiiich suitors felt 
^eir way through the ca.se. The losing party is always dissatisfied : 
md. at Athena he was encouraged to appeal by the facilities and the 
fliances wliich the law afforded him. 

The most effectual check to any corruption or negligence on the 
part of the arbitrators was their official responsibility, tor which an 
mple provision was made by the law. Our knowledge upon lids 
abject is derived from tlie Oration of Dcuiosthencs against Midiaa, 

Ksee ante, p. 91,) from HaqMcrution, and the conimeut of Ulpian. 
t appears that in tlie month of Tbargeboii, the last month but one of 
the year, (after wHch their duties entirely ceased, for there was no 
judicial business done in the month of Scironhorion,) the public 
arbitrators were bound every day at a certain time to attend in the 
office of the Auditors, in order that suitors or any persons who had 
gttft'ercd by their neglect of duty might have an opportunity to accuse 
them. If any accusation was preferred, it was brought to trial in due 

(!) Hudtwalcker, Veitr die DiSMen, 82. 

(2> The fed vraa taWti napaaTaatt. Hudtwalckcr, ibid. 14. 

{i) Ibid. 12. 
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course by the Aaditors, and the penalty upon conviction 
francliisement. The process agiuust them, according to Harpocration. 
wua an iinpeadiraent. It is a matter of no ereat importanoe, wlut it 
was called : yet 1 should rather judge that Harpocrat-ion was wreaji 
and thai the proceeding was by indictment, and not impcaciunent' 

DeiHostlieneji relates how Midias contrived to revenge ItiiiiseU on 
the ai-bitrator Straton, who had given an award against him for ma- 
appearance. Straton attended before the Auditors every day of ii« 
month but the last, wlucli, being the iirst Aaj of the new moon, was 
by vulgar error confoTuided soiuetimes with the first of the nert 
month. Midias came on that day, the thirtieth of Thargelion, and 
preferred a chjirge against Straton, who not being in attendance, ss 
be ouglit to have been, suffered judgment by defaxut, and mcuiredlbe 
penalty of disfrnnchisemeut. Deiuosthenc-s complains that Stiat) 
■was never summoned to answer the charge, contrary to the practH 
upon ordinary prosecutions, which required that the accused psui 
sliould receive a persontd summons, aud tlmt it should be proved is 
witnesses. But here occurs a question — Why should it be m 
to sunmiou the arbitnitor, when lie wa.s bound to appear before 
Auditors for the very purpose of answering any charge that might 
brought against him ? Ulpiun, by way of csplaiuing this, so^ 
tliut it was the practice for the arbitrators to be at tiand to ans' 
complaints, but that, they were under no legal obligation to do 
Huutwalcker observes upon it aa follows : ' 

" It is a surprismg circumstance, when tlie arbitrators were oblL 
to attend every day of tbe month TLargclioa in the market-place, t 
the complainant suould have to siunmon (hem previously. At 
first sigbt it docs not appear why that should oe nece&sary. ' 
difficulty vanislies however, when one considers that security \ai 
bo provided for both parties — for the complainant, lest the arnil 
should by excuses ot absence and other means drag the thing oa 
the end of the month ; for the arbitrators, to prevent their being " 
prised by malicious accusers." 

Ttiia is not satisfactory. It appears indeed to have been thcbw, 
that no accusation could he prefcjTed after the last day of Tharseliiw- 
But, if any one preferred his charge within the month, it could b« 
tried afterwards, however the time might be spun out by the m*- 
ncEUvres of the defendant. And on whatever day on accuser miglit 

<1) He {i«rlMps got Ilia information from Dema<t1iene&, and wis mialrd ^> ' 
pressSan roy wpvrtttiti'itvra, which, like Huiltwalcker, he understood to tn- .: 
rhaimiBii of the Frylaaea, wherean it meuia tbe chaLmian of the Logiiu. a^.- 
Meier and Schomanii, AtC. Froc. 2li, note 6. i 

(2) ilfot M titf iv n/J^tfiatv ^OTuTr eiv n^a Tairov irvWt^evdai rovf diamrrac, irt j 

(3) Ueber die DiifteUn, p. 27. At page 101 he irivca n full explanation of !9l 
patsaRe of Dcmothenea, pointing out the trrors or thotc who conTounded the J 
cectlini^ of Midias to obtain a new trial with hU proceeding a^ain^t Strmtoii. 
readers of my tranaktion are not llkel}', I imagine, to fall into lucb enor. 
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ehoosB to appear against the arbitrator, he would doubtless have 
ample time allowed Eun to prepare his defence. We arc not to sup- 
pose that, if tlie charge was preferred ou the last day of the month, 
it was also to be tried on that day. 

The learned commentator has faBen into the error of supposing, 
that the oomplaiiit of Demosthenes must be well foimded. Yet, if it 
were so, why did not Straton take measures to set a.side the judg- 
ment P This of course would have been open to him, if a summons 
had been necessary and he had not received one. Again, if any ^^TOtlg 
was done him, the Auditors were more to blame than Midias ; for they 
should have seen that the summons was duly proved by \ntnesses. 
It is obserrable also, that Demosthenes does not allege directly, that 
the judgment agJiinst Straton was iUeeal, but only msinuatcs it, or 
rather puts it as a matter of nggroration, that he should have been 
condemned in bis absence without any notice, the main charge against 
Midiaa beinp, that he had been guilty of sharp practice, and takes 
advantage of the ignorance of a man who was no lawyer. 

We have now to speak of tte private arbitrators at Athens. 

These were persons to whom a dispute was referred by agreement 
of the parties. Their power depended on the terms of the reference. 
It was usual, before commencing an action, to try what could be done 
by the mediation of friends. They would endeavour by adrice and 
persuasion to reconcile the parties, or at least to bring thorn to some 
amicable arrangement.' But if the parties desired to terminate their 
dispute finally, without the risk and publicity of a lawsuit, there was 
no better way, than to submit all their matters in difference to the 
judgment of some person in whom they both had confidence. An 
agreemont was thern drawn up, whereby they rautually engaged to 
abide by his decision. He was bound by oatli to decide impartially, 
and, after he^tring the case on both aides, gave his award in writing. 
Such award had the force of a judgment, and could be pleaded aa 
such; nor was it subject to appeal Herein lav the chief difference 
between the award of a public and the award of a private arbitrator, 
as we learn from the law cited in the Oration against Midias, (ante, 
p. 97_-) ^ Yet it appears, tliat at any time before the award was actually 
published either of the parties was at liberty to revoke the submis- 
sion. Thus Demosthenes and Aphobus rcierrcd their dispute to 
three private persons ; but Aphobus, 9eei::ig that, if they were allowed 
to proceed, tliey would make an award against him, revoked their 
aiitliority ; upon wliich Demosthenes, hnviiigl)rought an action, carried 
it before a public arbitrator, from whose decision Aphobus appealed.' 

The reference was commonly made cither to a smgle person or to 
three. If the last, two of them were commonly the friends and 

(I) Such ptnons wore called IcaXKafral. They were like the diireplntorm domnlici 
ofClCCTo: (ProCaclnS, ZiMfcEju/* ifinaitr of Hudtwalcter. pp. 167, 180. 

(f) Uudtvalcker, lUd. eo, IIS, 170, ISO. 

(S) Demaitheiiei, cont. Aphobum, Sdl. Comprui tie Oration coat. Bccotum de 
Cote, 1011. HudivaJcktr, 173. 
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nominees of the respective parties, and the third vras an impartial 
umpire between, them. This was the case in the reference betweeo 
Demosthenes and Aphobus.' 

A public arbitrator might he chosen, like any other man, to act u 
a private referee. His official character would in some measure he 
a recommendation, and still more so, if he had bud some expenence 
and got a reputation for deciding justly. Straton, as we have seen, 
was a public arbitrator, and to hm the cause of Demosthenes against 
Midias was referred by conaeut.' 

Sometimes parties agreed to compromise their disputes apon certiiB 
terms, and appointed an arbitmtor for the sole ptirpose of carrjiiig 
the arranceioent into effect. He theu had no discretionaiy pover, 
but was simply to mi^e an award according to the terms agreed oil 
The award thus made was like any other award, a bar to a fnture 
action. The following passa^ from the Oration of Isocrates agoiast 
Caliimnchus will illustrate this, as well as some other points tlut vc 
have been considering : ' 

" I was at last prevailed upon (for the whole truth shall be told 
jou) to give the plaintiff two nuntfred drachms. And, to put it out 
of his power to truiup up a new demand, we appointed NicomacliM 
of Bate to arbitrate between us under terms.* 

" At iirat he kept to the agreement : but afterwards having ooa- 
spired with Xcnolimus, (the man who garbles the laws and brilies the 
courts and corrupts the magistrates and contrives all kinds of mischief) 
he brings aii action ngainst me for ten thousand drachms. Upon bit 
tendering an affidavit, that the action was barred by an award, lie took 
no proceedings against the witness, knowing that, if he did nut get 
a fifth part of the votes, ho should be mulcted in a six.th of Uie 
damages, but he got leave of the magbtrate and entered the same 
action again, so as to risk payment of the court-fees only.' Finding 
myself in a difficulty, I thouglii it best to let us Loth take an equal 
chance, and to come into court before you. These are the facts. 

" I hear that Calliniaohas not only means to support bis claim by false- 
hood, but intends to deny the award, and is prepared with an aigumeat 
of tlua sort, that he should never have submitted to the arbitratioQ 
of Nicomachua, whom lie knew to be on intimate terms with mt, 
and that it was not likely he should accept two hundred drachms in 
lien of ten thousand But remember, in the first place, we submitted 

(1) Compare the Oratitin cont. Apatmimn, S97. 
(ij Ante, p. 96. Huiltwalcker, 5?. 

(3) Isocratea, cpnC. Calllin. 13. eiL Bekker. Compare laoc Oiat. Tnpcs. it. fiudt- 
walrkec, 80, 168. 

(4) TeXevTMi> y utv kutttrOnv [.avaina 7ap etp^^'CTac riiXtiSn Tr(»6r it^tit) iovnw tuvtv 
didKocriar i^a^ijiat' Iva it nr\ vaAiv hHirt ffvKo^avTcTv aiiT^^ diatrap ewi pitrolr iwtifif 
^a^ey JiiKo^axtf Barfifiev, 

(5) ir^/3aAAojuoop 3* ififjv ^aprvpa uic oi/x inralwyi^ot liv f^ iiKn AiaiTtjt ^TTfTH- 
M^/*irt ixttvY tiii> oil jircfnA&ct-, tiiw pti, ei >*fr fitraKiifiot to w^iiwrow M^cc t&> 
^fjAw, TrjviwMfitXiav u^A^irci, irci'crar &i T^f iipxk* vo^** tifu ayttpt dinnw erpa^aTic^ 
At er Tott wpuTaveiatt flAvow luwivvivaant. 
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to arbitration not as contesting parties, bnt under terms of coin- 
promise; 30 that there was no thine strange in his choosing Nicoma- 
chus for- arbitrator; indeed it would have been much more strange 
if, having agreed upon the case, he had quarrelled about the BJbitra- 
tor.' In the next pkce, though it was not hkeiy tha.t, if ten thousand 
drachma were due to lum, he would have settled for two minas, yet, 
if he were making aji unjust and vexatious demand, there is nothing 
wonderful in Ms choosing to take that sum. Furtlier, if upon a large 
claim he recoTCred a very little, it ia no proof for him tliat the award 
has never been made, but a very strong proof for me that his claim 
was altoeether unfounded. I wonder he thinks himself clever enough 
to see, tlittt it was unlikely he should uccept two himdrcd draclima 
for ten thousand, yet does not suppose me able to have discovered, 
that, if I wished to tell a falsehood, I ought to have said he had given 
a larger sum. I submit that, as it would have been a proof lor the 
plainuff, that there tad been no award, if he had convicted the i)ersDC 
who swore the aifiilavit, it should be equally good proof of the truth 
of my statement, when it appears that he ventured not k) take iiny 
proceedings against the witness." 




APPENDIX XI. 

CHIBS. 

Tkb institution of clubs, both for aocial and for political purposes, 
has been common in al! ages, from the tirae of the Athenian Brcirti to 
the Jacobin clubs of Paris. The most ancient kind were the convivial. 
It was conunou among the early Greeks for friends to meet together 
and have a dinner or supper at their joint eipense. Tliis was done 
either by each bringing ms own provisions with liim, as they do at 
our picnics, or by each contributing his shai'c in money and dL'piiting 
one to cater for tjie rest. Homer and Hcsiod allude to banquets of 
this sort.'' There is frequent mention of them by writers who describe 
the customs of later periods, as Aristophanes, Xenophon, AtheneBus, 
and others.' The Athenians, an eminently convivial people, were 

(1) nlit't Ai i¥0¥fitiV0t rrfWTW ftiv Sti rijv Siatrav ovK ufi^itT^f^TOvvTtv uXX' iri 
itdAu ^&Wov ft irepi t&v wpay^artdv iifio\tr[riMv mtpi tuv icatrtiTou inAfptrii. 

(2) Odyney, i. 22S.— 

Ti'r dair, Wr &i SfitXov ai* jfrXero; Tirre &i at XPC*"! 
- . £iA.airiii* iii •ydilOf ; iwti aiiiL Spavov ra^ 7' itfrjv. 

IWdxi. 414.- ^ . , , 

"^ If^Htf IT hptivifi n tt\ait4vp rt$aXvip, 
HMiod, O^en tt Dies, 722.-- 

"Ek Noivav* wAcitfTn At x^P'f ianavri T* ifXiyiartt* 
(8> Xenoplion, Memorabllln, lit. 14.— 

A ImKpazttv "Av rat^ t6 fitftov n ilr re *Btv6» TitffKii, q Atavifitiv tKaarf to fiipmu 
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fond of picnics, as they were of feasting in general, and &equea% 
niade up j«u-tiea to dine in the country or at the sea-side, or at tbe 
towD-house of one of the company, or even at less repatable plaos. 
Thus, Antipho says in Terence's play of the Eunuch, Act HI. 
Scene i. — 

II«ri aliquot adoletcentuli coiimui m Pirieo, 

In hunc {liem ut de syrnbutls essemua. Chstream ei ni 

PrAfccimua : dati Boiiuli : locus, tenipui oonBtitatTun (fft. 

wbcTe symholce ' are the suhscriptiona to the feast ; attHuli tha rii^ 
giTcn aa pledges by each of tho niessniates. 

The convivial habits of the Athenians led them to form penMffloiJ 
clnhs for dining together at stated periods, as once a month, or oficnei. 
Each club had its president, Eranarchea, who took the chair (as ire 
should say) at the hanqacts : also its ndes and bye-laws, fixing tie 
pieces of meeting, the amount of subscription, and other matters. 

.Nothing was more natural than that persona who met frcqnentlj 
at the same table should increaso their mtimacy, and then combine 
together for further objects. Clubs, which originally were assodatioM 
for good cheer and good fellowship, were enlarged into institutioas 
for mutual assistance and relief^ bearing a resemblance to our friendly 
societies, but differing in tliia, that they did not raise any permanent 
fund, or regulate tieu- charities upon any fixed plan. There is a good 
deal of ohscurity upon the subject of these Athenian societies. Witli 
respect to their objects — it is not to be supposed that every diA 
exifitcd both for feasting and for charity ; nor on the other hand caa 
I accede to Meier's view, that the two Muds of clubs were always 
distinct, It is Kkely enough that there should be purely conviTud 
dubs : but when otiier objects were proposed, the monthly feast 
would rarely, I should thint, be omitted. Athenians were too liko 
Englishmen for that. 

The mode of dispensing relief was simple. When a man ma 
reduced to distress oy illnesa or other misfortune, he applied to hii 
club for a-ssistance^ and each member was expected to contributs 
Bometliing. The president collected aubscriptiows for him, and some- 
times advanced them in the Urst instance out of his own pocket, at 
he might advance the money for a dinner. The relief thus afforded 

Oi olv r6 iroNu (p4polrrtt i^ayjtytttrto t< ti^ txi\ KoivtaveTi/ tov cl( rd noifnv Ttdc^vMiip, tai 
TO M'l <tntTi&f¥at t6 ^al/Twir' tii&eaar ai* Mai to iatn&v cic t6 Kofvot*. Kai iwpi aUit 
irX^n^ «tx<>^ TUV M"P<^^ t^tpofiivtav, inavorro noWov ir^wvoCvTfC. 

AthenffiUB, vlll. 362, explains tho term spui-or:— 

Tar tfu^riar Ka'i Tur Xa^vporr'par waftaaKtvaK imdXovtr ol iruXaioi ciXairiMic, ff«i 
TOtfTwv juffT^tkirrar cthaTivaiTTdT. Ipovoi a t'totv al ufftV tmv cvu^aXXtfU^m* 
clffU7M7aJ, uiro rov vvvefidv fla* vvilpi^tv tKarroif, NaAc«ta4 M i aitof Kai ip^m^ 
Ha< Viijfror. na't ul auvtnurm tpwtitirrai Kui oi'v&taaG'rat. 

A plontc was sometimes called Atinvov iiro a-nvitiiott bMftUfle the prorisioDt wtif 
carried la a bosket. Ibid. 363. Compan Aristophanes, Athomiani, 1138. — 

Bee Becker's Cbarlelet, Excursus I. to scene vl; 
(1) Coitiyaie Aristophanes, Achamlani, IJll.— 

TtflC XaVO-i -yijp T»ff fv^^uXuT ilTfKITTeTU: 
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ma, as Meier says, neither a sih nor a loan, but sometUin^ between 
the two. Whether it was a debt reooverable at law, as Meier thiiJca, 
when the relieved partj was in better circuiiistauces, is doubtful.' It 
was at all events a debt of houour j and it was eonsidcrcd highly dia- 
gracefnl for any man, who had accepted the bounty of his friends, not 
to repay them when he had the means. Club deots in general were 
among the first which an Athenian thought it incumbent on him to 
discharge. Even Lcocratca, who dcaerted his country, sent a com- 
misHion from Megara to his brother, desiring hica to pay his dub debts 
at Athens. . 

There were public laws applicable to the clubs, and courts of] 
speedy iusticc enforcing their rules and deciding disputes which orosB 
under tnem.' The president would he able to recover all sums which 
he had either an express or implied authority to advance ; or he might j 
be called to aceoont for any misapplication of the common funds ; of ' 
the members might sue one another for contribution. It is very likely ( 
that a more eqmtable kind of law was administered upon such triali. ' 
Thev were conducted by the Thcsmothetffi.' 

llie formation of societies was common in the Greek repuhlica. 
There were commercial, religious, and political societies.* That there 
ahuuld be political assodatioDS in cities where the spirit of party raa 
high, was a thing to be expected. Many, which had a different object 
at first, were diverted to political ends. Pisander and Phrynichns at 
Athens engaged the clubs to assist them in then; project of over- 
throwing the democracy.* Lysander, to forward hia own ambitious 
views, established cluhs in Asia Minor. Thucydidcs, in commenting 
upon the violence of the Greek factions, eioressly declares, that men 
felt a stronger attachment to their poUticol associates than to their 
country.' A bond of onion thus formed became stronger often than 
the ties of moral obligation, and led to mischicvotus oonseqaenoes. 
The caballing in courts of justice, to which so much allusion is mad* • 
by the orators, may be traced to the like source. A word, whiobj 
(according to its natural import) might signify the whole preparation] 
for conducting a cause, was understood oltcn in a more limited sensQ ' 

ID The wordt of Isarus, De IltKn. Hered. 88, U i(>aM» &^^<|MlITa timwtwfayiUta, 
do ao< htfarm ai u lo tbe n&ture of (be debU In queitioa. 

(S) 'EjMiviftoi yoijui — i^tamtai diitai. Plato diiapproved of these, ind would not 
ftUoK them in hi< republis. 

(31 Meier and Schlimann, An. Proe. MO. 

|4j The religioiu uioctationi were cAlled tiavoi. See BOckh'i Public Economy 
of Athens, trantl. i. 938. 'Eraifna wu % general name for all aiiociationt. Tha i 
paiitical ones have a more invidloua name giTen Ibem hjr Thucydldetj ie4 the fola 1 
lowing note. 

fS ) Thucydidea, riii. 54. Kai & ^iv Xltia^v^pet T«t rt fwrm^oaiat^ ojrcp JTryxai'O^ i 
mp^r*fiot if rj e^Xat o&vaj Avi iiAott coi apxaitt aM6mai IweXtfiifV, Niu vapaR<X«»a4«J 

•opotfit<vtiedt iwt Tbtf wiiftoZai^ wffTC ^i)«r7i itofiiXXto^i, airtot tifrA ^bv Mn| J 

A»Jpft> Tov vAoCv Af Tttv Titf0'a^tf(>i'>ti> vmciTni. j 

It) ThUCjrdidet, Ul. fil. Xui ^ijr ui< to fm'*^^ J"^ trai^aoi aXXaTpiiitTtpo* 

*OfA»v w^Xciar al Twai'Tai (viw^Vi, dXXtk wapa Tout nahvrAm wXcon(i^ 



to signify a troop of frjeiidis, who by their appearance in court, ai 
well as by open intercession or pleading, endeavoured to influence the 

TlurlwaU in his Historr of Greece fTV. 36) a^vea a good descriptiai 
of the party feeling ■which these polilical nssocintions engendered :— 

" In moat of the Greek states the ambition of individuals, or tin 
oonflict of parties, had given rise to a niunber of private associaQom, 
for Borposes either whoUv or mainly political, some attached to i 
single leader, others united by the common interests of the tnembcre. 
These clubs ■were of long standing at Athens. Cimon had formed one, 
■which rallied round him as its centre, attracted not more perhaps br 
liis fortiinc and abilities than by his principles, shared the rcpronch 
which he had incurred by his partiality for Sparta, and proved ib 
devotedncsa to his person at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to bm 
been by means of a similar union that Thucydides, the rival of Feridei, 
endeavoured to collect and guide the streiigth of the aristocradoil 
party. It was so perhaps that Nicias and Alcibiiides had been Mt 
to defeat the attempt of Hyperbolna, It was on his conunand ma 
Buch associations that Alcibiades relied for the accompliahment of hit 
ambitious designs. But there appear to have been many pohtwal 
clubs at Athens, which did not acknowledge any chief, but merely 
aimed at certain objects in which aU the members were equally coa- 
cemed. The defective administration of justice exposed unproteclfd 
individuals to vexation and wrong, but cnaliled a ntunber who com- 
bined their fortunes and credit the more easily to shield each other, 
or toatrite a common enemy. Another end, for which such coalitions 
were fonued, was to control the elections for offices of trust and 
power, either ■with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of their 
influence. In every case both the object and the mcana, if not poai- 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognise ; the mutaal 
attachment of the associates was stronger than the ties by which 
tbej were bound to the state, and even than those of blood ; and the 
lavr of honour which generally prevailed among them required th»t 
they should shrink from no sacrifice and from no cringe, which tht 
common interest might demand. These associations therefore wen 
hotbeds of seditious and revolutionary projects ; and Phrynichus foond 
it easy to engage them on his side; and, Wore he left Athens, he hid 
organized an citensive conspiracy among them for the inunediste 
subversion of the democraticEd government." 

In the days of the Roman empire we read of institutions formed 
for benevolent purposes, althougn the government kept a watchfal 
eye upon them, for tear of their leading to political combination, nai 
did not aUow the members to meet more than once a month. Trajan, 
in ans^wer to a letter from Pliny, consulting him about such an insti- 
tution in a city of Cappadoeia, says : ' " Amisenos, quorum libellan 
epistola tnas snbjunieraa, si legihns istonim, qiubua ae ofEcio feederii 

(1) nopa,„„,i. (2) Pllny, Epfif. x. 93. 




tttuatar, conecssiun eat eranos habere, possunms quo minaa Labeant 
non impcdire ; co fucilius si tali coEatione non ad tiubas et illicitos 
coetus, sed ad snstinendam teDuiorum inopiam utnntur. In ceteris 
dvitatibus, qute nostro jure obstrictas sunt, res hujusmodi prohibenda 
est." When tbe Christian communities were uccuscd of facdoufl 
inteatioas, because they met k^cther and subscribed to a common, 
chest, Tcrtulliaa answered, that the subscriptions were of small 
amount, and not for feasting, but for charity; "deposita pietatia, 
^leuis alendis hujnaudis(][ue, et pucris ac puellia, re ac parentibua 
destitutis, jamque domcsticis scnious." 

The gilds or ^ilih of the Anglo-Saione were associations for 
inutual ooutribution, to meet various exigencies arising from burials, 
legal exactions, midcts, lines, and other pajmcnts. lu mercantile 
towns and seaports there were gilds for carrring on commeTcial ca- 
terprise. They met in their (^t'/iffWff, or guiltiha,!! Ttiat of the burghers 
of Dover is meutioned in IJomesday Boot. The word is derived from 
gildan, to pay. 

To enumerate the various clubs or societies whicii are established 
jn this country for purpoaea of all kinds — for politics and for amuse- 
ment, [or feasting and for charity, for debating, gambling, building, 
money-lettding:, &o. — would be a difficult matter. Those which most 
jciearly lesemole the best sort of Athenian erani are, as I have said, 
tfox ixiendly Societies, wliioh are established for provident and bcne- 
Tolcnt purposes, cbieily for the benefit of the lower classes of people. 
A fund is commonly raised by voluntary subscriptions, out of which 
the members, their wives or children, relations or nominees, may be 
maiutaiued or relieved in old age, Bickness, widowhood, or orphauaee, 
or upon any other contingency, the occurrence of which is susceptible 
of caloulatioQ by way of average. Sometimes sums of money are 
insured to be paid on the birth of a child or the death of a member, 
or for funeral expenses ; or provision is made for granting pensions 
or emoluments at certain ages. Again, there are buflding societies 
for enabling every member to become the owner of a freehold dwell- 
,ing house after a certain number of years. All these associations 
Lave been sanctioned by the legislature, which has made various 
enactments for their good goverument and for the security of the 
members ; so that thcu fanos may be safely invested, their accounts 
duly audited, and their officers subject to proper checks. Before any 
Bucii society can be legally estabhshed, its proposed rules have to be 
gent up to the general legtstry office in London and e x a mined by the 
registrar : if he approves of them, he gives a certificate, aud thiTeupon 
they become the guiding rules of the society, and binding upon all 
parties concerned. One of the rules commonly is, that disputes 
among the members may be aetlled by arbitration. And now by tho 
statute which consolidates the whole law upon the subject, the IStfii 
and loth Victoria, chapter 03, not only the magistrates, but the judges 
of the county courts, upon coraphiints preferred by members of Friendly 
' Societies, are empowered to give equitable relief. 
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HlfE ARTS. AECHTTFCTCBE, SCrLFTURE. PAINTTXO. HERALDRT, 
ANTIQUlTira. TOPOGRAPIIT. BrOBTINQ, PICTORIAL AND HIGHLY 
ILLtTBTRATED WORK.S, ETC., ETC. 



ANGLER'S SOUVENIR. Friir8To,Tmlirlllshca»-ithnp»nrtl5orenheant!falEngTnvingi 
f>oM«« H* KKrs,**nn and 1'nr-UAM. uid buoilnds or rnrrnvcd Borilcri, eierrpagc being 

• filTOuitJttl (intt). It !•*.), Clulh, tfllt, 9t. 

ARTISTE BOOK OF FABLES, fonipriiirff » Series nfOriiriii*! Fnliles. illmtr«tnIliT880 
ttir'**l»'> i't-'*«(i^"I F.iturniiiiKi 'Ml wu'Mi. h7 lUnrKT tinJ iitltfr *nilncfit Artlaii, Rller Dc- ' 
■I^Ti. i.j- the U e jAMrs NuATilcoTK, R,A. Foil ftvo., Poittaii ([lub. ac ii. Ij.). doUi, 
Ill<,9<. 

BARBER S ISLE OF WIGHT. 43 flue Sttel Pktet, ud Dr. Mavtril's Okolmical 

Uti.ir. t«r.. 1:1:1. cloUi, 104. U. 
EWICK'S SELECT FABLES, '"itli n Memnir. 8vo, wHh rerenX Parlnili ftf Bcwifk. 
sjmI uynaiUt vt AM Ejlfravioj* oo VroaJ. Oi^itixuU bnpn^tJuna (pub. at u. !•.}, It^Mnla la«. 

,\,i,tv4l; MSB 

BILLINCTOWS ARCIHTECTURAL DIRECTOR, twinft an impmrrd Gni.le to Arehi- 

At(. ^•.- •'-•!« u:»uarvb( Ardiiioctuia, Kav BiliiJon. eulatgeil, «vu, lott platei. cIoLii'ialtcrtd 
(,<>ii>. al I'. ><). Im. lal. IHI 

jKOK OF BRITISH BALLADS, "litcd l)T S. C. Halt.; errry pus rirhljr Mnbellishcd 
«liti *"*j hiiib'* Oiit»in:d v.i>,m Kn7T«^inr«, aiu-r Ut^ij, as by Cbksvkjc. a.LbiuiT. Fjiaiik- 
Lta. C-jSCOlt'li, Ac. imji^riA. Bv.j. ^'lolb ti.l ^dssa (iiril.at ?/. 3«), !/.««. 

9OCK OF COSTUME, fmni llie enrliest perioij tu ibc prisfnt Uin*. Upwnnli nf 200 
"^ Wa«Ulul Cnfrat tnr* oa Wood, b) Ll>-tas. ato (pub. it li. u.). yiu clutb, fiit eds?&, Jm. fi'/. 
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OF GEMS. OR THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAfN. 

• «M*.a**h i.« FlMllultt I.ilic Rii^<avl.if.anrr'i*irK%Kli, UoklsnT»-V. I.AVM«i:Bh, ll.tnaRTa« 
ll»ta»«>kV. rlr. n*.; j:«w iiuwciou* Autuynpb* (pub. at if.lu.64i.) iriaU* alcfanll) j(Ut« 
ftL la., )>r It* 0.OIVCCO U, U. 

BOOK OF CEMS. OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 

it:Lll.vl^<. **<f. Mr&qMls Ivlj- lf«a><i.(,4i ].l,ic tnfrn^l'iira aft^r Tvft^KB, Uomkotoh. ate. 
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> M#, Oi'. J, cli>*.l( clrf«ntl) Ki.i. lit— or tuocncco^ ^J, it. 

GAEL'S CARTOONS. 6YCATTERMOLE 6^u mMi til f xqniMle 

I m Jlmiajiuir, C'litll, 4ik[] »i'%cn very lilflil;r AnUj^^ ticevl Litura* 
(L. At Him ~ 
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60CK OF WAVERLEY GEMS. A Scrips of Oi hipUly-finiahed Unv Kr.cfarinfsrfu 
■■ii>Nt Ui(Pi(*«tii)g lHcL<1eniftaiiLi Gcrna jn Walter Scott'ii Nnvets, t>.v Hkatii, Fiki>i»,Kvu 
Ri'tl /itlit-rs, aficf I'lciiirf* by Leslii, Stoiiiaiid. Cuukck, EIoWas-D, i;c^, Ttitb k" ~'' 
Itiicr HV"'< l^vo. (i-ub. at U. lit. C*i.), clotli, elej^sntly |?i:t, tit, 

BROCKEDON'S PASSES OF THE ALPS. SvolB.mcdinni'Uo. Contiu'itin^JOSbcatf^ii 

KayiAVtusi (|>ub. at lot, iOi.Lb boiiila), liAif-bouaU mniticcu, s^l^^ses, Hi. lli. ft^ 

BRITTON'S CATHEDRAL CHUTCH OF LINCOLN. 4to, 16 line plktca. by UKm 

(;iii)i.at 3/. ai.)| cloiU, V.ii. Vmy^I <l^>, Latsn I'npcr, aoLb, W. lit. r^. W 

Tills volume wu puliiUhcd to complcta Mr. Brlttou'i C^thedralj, iLod ti vftBllac taaait*t 
0.e Mix. 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS Tfcw Kditiott, o^ 
r«cletl, eienll)' eiil:ut:L'il,iuid conrinuuil In tlie girvnciit time, li> OfcoiLuB StxitliT, Bcq.iO 
li'.rtc In itaB lu^e vulunif* ijiipL ftro, muii«ruu« plAieH uf niouogi&zxu, 21. ai. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, STorriAEo's llhuimted Edition. 8w,waiH! 

cxn<il»l:< l:> lieautiful UlUalt&Utias alter Itiia iloligfalfu! ArU»t, executed ua bicel by G«4D>il] 
■jij odicra, al»o aumliroiu tir>odculs, clotb gltt {pub. at If. lt.)i HlM, 
*-^^ the tame. Tkdia Paoovs, doth gUt (pub. nl 21. 2j.), 1/. U. 

BURNETTS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
FA IN' ING. 4to, li Qcie plulca, clotli (pali at 2/. 2i.), IJ. It. 

.. Ujc same, Urgv p>|vf r, ro7ml itt?, proof tmiireuioits of PIat««, clotb {pub. (ktiJ.ii.)»li-3 

BYRON STALES AND POEMS, FiKDrs'sIllustratea Edilioa, with 46 Eagrariup" 
Met-;, SYi^, duDl cxlrl, gilt edge* {pub. at U. U.), lOi. 6ti. 

CANOVA'S WORKS, en|rmv«l in tiiitline hj Mosca.vith tl«!CTiptioiis nnd a BiopipltM 
MciiHiti- by Cicuiciiarl. a vola.. Imp. itvo, lafl plates, and flac poitiuU )ijr Wonliliiltju, ) ' 
biiund murocco (pub. at 6t. 124.), 2^ fl«. 

CARTER'S ANC)6NT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. IlUialratedbTiraCoppi 
|, at? Uuirravlnii.'a, ctxcpriKljig upwards ol 'I'na thouaajld tpcclme&a.. l-ldUcd bjr JdEI llauvl 
lo.«, K4<1. Buyai folio (pub. at IK^ 12J.J, lialA^ouiuiiikOrAccoi 4i, 4a. ' 

CARTERS ANCJENT S'-ULPTUHE AND PAINTING NOW REMAIHIM 

IN CNOLANIl. ftum llie Eanlut I-rilod *.o 'iicKelyn of Henry VIII. With HisuiricaLti 
Ciillcal lllii^uaiioiia, hy Douce, Gou&H, >lEr*ictt. Dawsow, Tubkbii, ai'd Hv 
linvai folin, »iili ijo Utrgt EliimYiiiB", manv of »li!cl tie beautiful!} coluuied i 
iUuQiloittd witb gold (pub. at 13;. 15i.), batf-iound morocco, H/. St. 

CARTER'S GOTmC ARCHITECTURE, ancl Ancien Buildinga in Entflnnd, wiUll 
Mewb. elclicdby liiniiclf. 4vala,aqLiuu taii,o(pub. at 71. 3a.), LjLUmatoeco, I8« 

CATLINS NORTH-AMERICAN INDfANS. 
al. I-JM bit.}, clutti unililfrutatliMllx Kill, 11. Wt. 

CATTERMOLES EVENINGS AT HADOON HALU SlraquliiteEnsTamnoBSL 

IhuuduliKiia b> Uluuelt. Pult 9t<) (oti|tlniill> pub. M 11. lli. 0.1. |, sill t-lotls. fi.t ai^a, n.^ 

CATTERMOLFS ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR ( 

TUBTlMBiiOF CUAItUlid LAND CKOMWELL. «itU Jo l.l;cblj-fini.i.,d LT.patl.ipa 
Steel, after Catt^kjuli!, bjr ttoi-Ls, Wiiuaowi, utd oilier finl ntr Artiait, laacruiir 
cloth extra, jtlll etlgea, 11, ti, 

CHAMBERLAtNE'S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS from Itie Grrat Mutoii* t 

B"vii Col €ctl<.n, ensriavcd by Il.AaiOLaz&l And utljcra, ijupl. ful., 70 Platos li>ub. allK.!] 
Balf bound uiunicco, icill cd^ea, 3^ it. 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A CoUeisticm of mi EngrnTingB ia imitaUnrf t 
oiiitinol I)i««lin-j of CLivDM., tij £auxiu. i »oIi. folio (pull, at ait l«i.i, f--'— 

morgtco, glU e,jac», 101. lur. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, contaiuin? some oftat 

Laiidntailn., biautilullj Elista»ci»oa Steel, foUo, Kitb deacrlpUie l«uer-|iieaa. , 

m i ponfulio (pub. ui a.. 12*.}, IL ij. r t 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS. man^ of tlirm nowfirst published, nmiprlsiiirfcrtj ' 

larjre luid ln)fbl>-(liii>bed Mexzuliiito Ectprawinjta na Sieel, bv 11.\viD I.fCAA, « lib tlioft i* 
a.ri|.livcii:l;cr-;i:ess, exuacl4;d Iroia LisLIJl's LlXe of Cuiuiablt', ftiUu, b^ll-bouad M U at ' 
glU ejgva, 3!. ;.^. td, 

CONSTABLE, THE ARTIST. a-ralie'« MetnoiraoOtncIndini!: his Lrctiu-c«,?li«IB*l» 
»llb :; bt'aulilul Portmili, aadtlie plate of "Sjjniij," demy «io, clotb |pub. ai II. !«.), IM. 

COESVELTS PICTURE GALLERY. 'With an irtroduclion liy Mii8. Jaiik»oN. Roftl 
"", I'u J'lotcn liciii'ifutljr ou|[ia»ed la outlint. IiidU Prao^ (pub. u 54. it.), hill-boa4 

ni'>i(i. ciF, ei:rfl, J/. It. 

COOKE S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A scria of 05 brilliant Etchingt, „ 
J, ]j^''^"j>V"',°'i'.»| '''«'•"• ilrae wttremely a«cunii» aepitiwtaiiou*. Jtaytl iu 



S roll. impl. 8vo. 300 £ogrann3i(p«li' 




COOKE'S P'CTURESQUE SCENERY OF LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. SPbena- 
li/iU l:irhliic-», *l<re •Jrai«rnjf» \>r C*i.ciiTr,STA«rill.n. VnnuT. RonKKK. KiiDlKO, HtjlKK, 
alvdCaruAN. II>.4lll>i. l'roor> (|]iib, itU.J.gUlelDlb, 2/.3<. 

CONErS ' CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE VILLE. TOWN HALLS, 

ANOOi .HABI.E Bl'lt.DINOS IN PHASCE. HOLLAND, OERMASY; 

ASTi llALi i<*'^e f lAttf. ImperUl rulki (pub. at 10^ la«.),tulf-iiKiracci>, KiU«d)ce«a 

il. 13.. »d. "«» 

COBONATJON OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, hySiB Gi-obuf. Natioi, Imi Sor£e»rf 

ah4,*v 4u tnaviilftccnl HniiKlnipa of Tit? Pi.»rrfl*lon, Crtcmfu III. anil Ranqnrt. comimh^QiilnK 
btlhful t>«rl>a.la Af rn'Miy of tb« dhllnviiihli'd f ndivltluala wtio Mere pKavnt; wltb hUiitrkal 
«W d«c>liiU« latlir-preu, allaa (alia (pub. at i2L llu.), lialZ-bound motoces, gill «lg<a, 
lU. u>. 

COSTUMe ANO HISTORY OF THE CLANS. >it Jftns So»TT.SKt8Toni««n&roM»T, 
>n*l CHAftl.lt« Edwaru srL-AUT, ImpiraJ fi>iln. cnaiprt.«knif 3M pafti.s o( Icller-yRiH and Ift ' 
AMt7 «s*CVl4d 14tkogTaptiB, crbiis»n elutU bnatiia (puh. al fii. &*. ), 31. U. fjrfia. lti( 

^ the tame, villi tbt FUtei muit bcautlfuU/ Co!ouicil, liair.bouiuL mDrocco eaUA, gUt 

b^sea, lU. la. 

COTMAN'S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. t«ndin°; to 

' niattrau Ihe Ectlrjlanlcjl. V.I li.i'i, •nil Civil Ccitume of fotmer accii. »ltli lettrr preU 

•vacrlptiotta, rlc.. Ux IJAW^Dv 'li'r.rH, Sia S. METait-a, elr. 173 Pljitca. llie eniimelird 

Bl«aa««ar« aptaoiild'ljr iMumlKaTrd, 2vnla. Unp:. 4to. half-bound noiorcn.glit eilgHt, Gl. U. IIOA 

*- Ibe mat, larre paptr, ImpaiUl fo.lo, half morocco, gilt cdfrea, tf. la. 

COTMAN'S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS in rarioii* comilieg in 

I.pctin4, wlih Leitrr-preti Descrl^tloDii bv RteraMAsr. 2 vols. lmj}arUl fnUo, cODtalniiig 917 
Lldtly apiiitad Eubioga (pub. at JV. 1 , LaJf morocco. «1. «*. ia:i| 



OANICLL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. The orifrinal nia<riiifici!iit 
edjifcm, l>s aplendld eoWnrcd Vlp*i, on ibe lafg«*t acaie, of the A 

- • ' M.rofUr "--'- '- ■ --.'^■-'-"- ■- 

, ai. int. 



lAO aplendld eolinrcd Vlp*i, on ibe largvat acaie, oi me Arcoi'.Miurc, AiitlluiUn, and 
ip* «< emi r o' Uliuloaaiu, 6 <ola. in I. tlephanl folio (pub. «1 IK'. ), eleautlj lull- 



( 



' OANIEU.'S ORIENTAL SCENERY, C Tob. in o, amaU fulio, l&O I'lulci (pub. at 
Ikf IB*.), faair-bouDd morocci), 61. Of. 
Thli il reduced Ihlin 1!>« prccediug luge vork. and la oncoloared. 

'OANICLL'S ANIKIATEn NATURE, Iwing PiftmTmiurl)clmeii(!in>«of «1ie mo»tin«e- 
I nellaa BiiMacta tnm nil Braochfi of Nnluial lllnorv. 13.^ Ki.jrrHViofi, «itli fj^tt^T pre^a 
I IteWTlpMina, IToU. muUI fallo (pub. at iU. lia 1, half moiocco (uuiiurm ultli ibe Oriuaial 

CO.'I QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Trunthted by jAitTTS. rareruHr rrvireil. 

V llhacofiom <nl«nal M«m.Jr of Ccrvaftle.. lIliJ«tr»led by uparanlt of »jii be«..il'i,| Wi..,d 
Unara*! m af«l Ibecelenraled Unlriia of TOUT JoUAKlTOT, llnluJllig 1« new ud KtaulKuI 
latfn Cuu, b; AucsTmuao, nam diit adiliMl. » volt, tvril tvo (pub. at H. luu.), cloth giii, 
».'. V. 
ba««t ^a T" C^> I F^v. n '^.riri of 50 lifatttifally ColonreiJ Flitet, from the nwirt eele- 

^^'"' .Ma Coll«*tl»",«»»'Cuted hj- H, CocCBoa^ (Cu.,tn.ilaB.) AH 

in the anaiiBcr of llr«»liipa,imprti«l folio, locladl.,» i T«rx 
n,d tej,"taf< » at ffira 3 to 4 iru.noaa *tt b a'.d nnt lieforw 
L.ouaea in uiesenri. in a uiiMlaonia |>aniajlo, vltl, muiocco buL (pub al 4U^). Iitl. lu. 

"-nta la one of the moat fplend!,! and InierFaUnit of Ibc BriliaU Flctuie Oallariea, and hu 
ftir ■ome >c«ra been qitita ooatialcable, even at the full pile*. * 

eCOL£STONS INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, thick 8to, with 
■ttMCfOua aoodcuu, cloib (pub. ax it. 1'.). vi 

■ ECYPT—PERRINGS FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE V'EWS ANO ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
•.(IB rY..AMlUa OP pIZtH. APOU RO.\gll. ic. l>ra»n (r.»i ailual S,.r....v •i..l 

( Admaaaurrntent. With N«rtra anil Iletcreiirra (O Cnl. Vrie'a ereat Woik. al»n 10 Dent-n, tlie 

g,caf Pi«!»ch Work on F.^lil, Itr.ie; h.l. B.-UnQl, llnrrkliardt sir G™r.tn*r Wilkln^oii, I-nutf, 
a..il othrtt. .1 pirta, elepnaiilfniii. i:,e .lie .'f ilie neat Kicncb "Ejjple" (pub. »il«. 1^>.) 
U pitied wrtf pen, ii. Sa., b.ijf bouud marocco, IL laa. lUf. Itl9 

EMOLEFIELO'S ANCIENT VASES, tlmvm "nil cuinTiTwl h-rTI. Wo»E«. impi™! Bvo, 
M Aae plalaa, 11 of anlch are boa brat pubilabad. dotJa la'.terca (pub. at U. lA*.), U>. 

CNGLCnELO'S ISLE OF WIGHT. *to. G(>UrgeFUtn,ais;nTwl byCoou,uidaGcn. 

lojkal Map ((>ul..;i.7<.),cluHi, Ji. s,. ltl( 

' IVNtMAN'S HOMER. Sevcntj.flvF henaliriilCompoiitkni to tli«lLI*1> nDiIOniiXT, 
■pitied aaiUi ' t.iiMAX*a Inipcotiou, l,r ftl^u, klosBa, ami Bxakk. 3 Tola, obloag fiitla 
lyakox. b.l, batrdaU. ». Itot 

lUIXMANS >eSCHYLUS, IlurtT-aU besatitalCMvMiliaMftMB. OUong roHo (pnb. 



HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 15^ fine PlalM.CincludiinrHic lira 

wel -kncwit *«np|.rr«eU Pli!r«."i «ii(i elabowie L<iter-]ire*» l>"«crlpiJt)nt. Ijj^ J. NlcBOt.»- 
A'U* iuiin ipiih, at ^". ), hAJf-bouiiii moroccQ, gilt tMck u4 tdgtM, wlLb ■ ssLni pockal wr 

HOLBEtN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Serirj of <» eiqui.itcly heaiitir«l 
Porr-lli, tnifr.nj t)y DAnrutotli, Coui er, tud atittrr. In ImlUliod »' <li» "'",,".1 
I>r««iii|rs prc6cr»ed In llie Royal Cullccll.*D ■! Wtuilinr ; ■lOi llUloricill *nd fi'***""^'', 1^" 
Letlrr-iiTrss tif EDMi.-!it» Uouur.. K»q. PuliliilirU hvjoiix Cit AurcRLAiSK. Iniperlti "». 
(pnb. at IM. lb.), hall bound moroccs, fuJI (Ut hickaod «!(«, U. !}<• <!<<• " ' 

HOFLANDS BRITISH ANGLERS MANUAL: F.ditnl by TC|)WA»d JrMK, E»q: ™ 

Ih, Atl ■•( An, .luir In Kli.l.iid, Sinliniid, Walr». ,,nj Ire;«nJ; inrlll.ll.if • Pl.cliIorl..l Accn'ini 
01 t..» rlnrij.al HIvfr.. I nl,-,, >nd I r..ul Blri-ami ; »llh lnilrucliui.« II. Fly H.liinir. Tr.iinnf ■ 
obJ Anjrhptf ..f c-verv I>ricrirli"n- \Mtli U|t«srilaat S.I exi(«i>lii' Plates nnny ot •''"^'' ^ 
hieiiiv (VuUlicJ Landarai.rs ciifrBTc-d un hiecl, the remainder Iwaulifully euffra^rd on wooa. 
Iio, t.rgTtat In (Ut clolli, I'Jt. 

HOPES COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Ulu.trnlcd in npwnrfs of 320 "«"<''.;''"'''': 

eni;ra«id Pliilea, conlaining Reiirr'Fntatloha ot Eejllllin. GrMk, »nd Iloman J'»'"" ""j 
pre.<es. i «al». rvjH •»», ticw EdiUoa, wlli kajIy hi uldltiunil Plltea, board*, '"7 ,, 
In It. S». " 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, .. • M«ax» or AiiT, Wnii «a AitapU""" ^f ""/ 
Eiperiencc of I'rnrejrkora to the prutico ol AiualeUTi, lnuiumt«<l by II cOUttee« i >■ » 
^tf »in, clolh gilt, ■«. 

In il.la able inlninr ar« iho-n «lie rrnund coionre in «l»lch the nio'l celebrate* T"'"'"? 
•mkeJ. It la Tifj- >ilualie «o Uie connoilMur, M "til «• tlie •liulenl, in I>»uiUl« anu 
vetrr-cntour dra*in£. 

HOWARDS (HENRY, R. A.I LECTUl^ES ON PAINTING. Tirlittired lit the Ki.T«l 
Aaien,;, •hh a M.molr, Ij In. .->ou. fKAMt Hciwaip, Urge po»t »•», cloth, 7». Od. l«» 

HOWARDS (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARC. iM fineOuilinePlntrt, niustniliTC 

nl all kUe pnnciirai Incidenu In the Uraiu*i or our oationsl B«nl, i to", «'o, IP""- " '"•";,' 

clolli 71. ;«. 1!»?— « 

•, • The i« Pliira may be hid •lihout tlie leiicr-preM. tor llliutrating ill «to. edlUini «f 

Khaji»p<«r». Un ti. II*. lui. 

HOWITTS (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRIT1"^H QUEENS; 0%. HOTAt. BOOK OF 
BEAl'lY. llliiJlulcJ •llh ■:» aplenilid I'onraiu of the ftiierm ol Eni:i.i.<l. hy lllf Orrt 
AriEa'a. rt.irraiei nn Sit-ei .tnder llie ulcocthtn uf ClIAXLEft Ukatu. lin[»erijl bvo, Tery iitjj!jr 
b»u]uS In ctijn»bn cEuib. st:t edfea, li, |li. Cd, 

HUMPHREYS' (H NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING. 

Il:tiarr,ird «l1b 17 ipieixIM Kxampiel troin l!ie Oi«at Ma«tei., nt llii. An, aelri-|ed froai 
J4laa*la, all WauilTu.ly iliuniknaled. bquoxe l::uio, UccorftUd bii,UinS, >'. >'- 

HUNT'S EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 

IIABITATIU.SS. lloynl Hu, ZT Puiics {pul,,*tlJ. Vj.), nnif morocco, w. O. 

HUNT'S DESIGNS FOR PARSON a QE-HOUSES, ALMSHOUSES, ETC. Kn.wl 
«to, II plAii« I pnb. al il. 1*.}. Itftir iiiorncco, ll«. t>l> 

MUNT^S DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES. GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC. 

llAyU 4U., II PlalM, I )>ul>. at R !>.>, ball morocco, Ua. IKI 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE; (la, PT-SIGS? FOn LODGES, GAR- 
DEN Ens- hoi'nes. tTC. IN tUK ITALIAN sTYLE. 13 PUlu, roytl «0. (pub. ac 
li. Ir.l, balMiiorvKco, l««. 1U7 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROL5. Sqnnrc 8vo. 2 1 nonlfn illunii- 

PAled tn Gold and Coloura, an4 i beftoUlui MiniatuicA, ricbiy Ornaucoled lliiHlli,|( (pub. at 
M. il I, IS<. KM 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. Ky Mt^ Owr.s.wi'l'H Hi-loryof Ncdlr- 
vork.bylbr CouniKaaor tViLTUK. ColouieJ i'latea, posiiio. (piili. at lb*. I, Klllclwlh, Si. IBI7 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copitd froma ctlehratcd \liiwuil knoimiulbe 
'- ll< .tia" or li.e r>i,kr >,r Arif.ii, imv>eilal «vo . 16 exqublta UinUluiea and fiordcri, iUfvlU 
•A4 r'>iiiur9. Oriiaiuenica SJindtnv i pob. at TH. 2a. I. 1^. 

rTALIAN '^ i ~ 'trBAIlTO. 

Lozzi, DoMKHI- 

CMI1VU t. Caau) 

M.a >i!-, -- .i . -1 :.-- . . ,. .- 10«.J, bair 

ttoriKco, ,;k.; ^a^ci, 0,. -i<. Illl 

JAMES (G P R ) BOOKOfthE PASSIONS, royal 8ra. iltnstralcdirilh Ifl iplcndMl 
Lioe Enrt'Kinf*. •"'• I'mvln^. t,T f.i.t Kn Cnt «•»■' tn. MuriiAkorr, Cual.Ol(,K»ll«T 
Mr fci*fi»*.«n*WKKKlHt i •niriataa^ latdrr tlie atip..|Ii,teiid«nc« ol tilAftl-Xa lifiaTil. Ktw 
ma tiaprorcd tdJiim Ofi p«bUaI>«i|t ('•■(■'t I" (Mlcl«Ui, fill edo* lyuii. u u, lu, nL), 



CATALOGTTE OF XEW BOOKS, 



JAMESON'S 'MRS" "" " f-tt^S TFTHE cn "t . 

«f Frtvs. Hvi ! , Jtc Ane« 

ilu' lorr KsMv n "' .-rflt>tpi. Imp' -i 

C'nivrlitiiF tl'** «(>iile i«( lln- fc ■ SralciJ mite nf Painl-i g* (.v j r i .^ trt' cri^i in 'N 
OiiMeiy, amt«BV«r&i Irom tlie ]>e«-aii«liire, OroBvcDor, and AUtiorp Unl'^rirti nPM 

th«tnpg, ImperUl tro, icifA India proof impmnmntt cxtrs gilt cloK}i, fill «49 

JONES'S (OWEN) ILLUMINATED BOOKS CFTHE MIDDLE AGES. »< 

Tlr»l«nd Pi-BfripllKC Mlerirr^s*. hy \ur.t. l:l'>trnnFTB. lnu^Tntc-l 'o 3'-* l«t:« PlJfl 
*tlJly prtnicd iu fr«M Nnd rolonn, cnmpriilnfr lome of the HmcmI Exin<|<!«v or I| 
M^ntincTl])!* of xhc MlJilIc Aeen. pnriicuJurU Itilian and Frencli. Ada* fbllOi tif 
kaie-lrftaiid n-iOioctOt ifkit eilges \puh. ai ItU. l&r. ), M> b«. 

KINGSBOROUGH'S (LORD) ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO, r 

ot'Anci'-itt Mexiran r^iDllnps. ntnl llli':i.;.-|.v-)|in)i, prvxcrved In i|,e ;. 
Itcilln, Prexleti. Vtonr.B; lli-r \aikBci mi)>I ilie llurukno Mii»e<.iBi, m 
ilt(U>ittHii the Budlrtan Mt>riLry *l Oxinj-d ; and vorlnus nij.cie: lip 
AlU't. the Moiiwntciiu n! ^''■» Srn'n. I'V M. UrPAnt, illUhtrAEcil ».v iii 
anil Itljrlily intvrrttUip Pl(iie!*,i^fiuril< It tripie^l fr^'fTi ll»e nrlu nnl'." Kv 
ilal folio, *cr) iieall> ImlfhoLnd niotoL'co, ylli eil)ff» (i>uU. at Ho^),'*: 



' tlie iSire, D V4>ll. with T&£ FLATBS DBACTirVXXY COLOLBAI*. haifi 



iritt t^gtt, (pub. at HUM, A;t^, 

'he two Adiliiiaual VnlnmeB. how fllf*t puWUlicd, and fnmilMtrlhe Mh uJl 
iiltale wutb, may lie Uai avptcatcly, to cumplcle tbe farmer acveu, in Ee«l tmanty, M 

doDt mi, IS/. ji«, # 

KNIGHTS fHENRY GALLYl ECCLESIASTICAL APCHITE*"-^"^*^ r-r 

KKOM THE TIME OP CONHTA S II XE TO THE KIKICKSTH 

liitroductioB nnd 'lexi. Impt'bi ruMo, Flrrt Scrlt--*, ct't<"(i..iM* 40 ' 

tiwilntf VU'W«TirEi:rlri<ii|:«tIiral fUblJlbff* lit Italy, aaveiMl lil whlcbaic l . .:i 

In giiid and roiouri, hjktr-buuDd morocrc. SL !i>. 

8rrm>il ami Cnnfliulln^ fii*rlr«, cnmRiiiiiie <I hcntitiriil nnilhlrliTv IntorcKrlra' VIM4I 
vliuilral liiihilii.tia in li.<^v, nrrniiycd hi Chrouologtcal Ortlcr. wli'b Oeactipiite t^ 
lDi()rrUI fu.Jo, haif-litiund niumcco, trl. it. 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. C roll. Itoundin 3 tliick bnndartncToba 
tTO, Uiuktratcd ity bdu Wood £.ji|[raviugi [^n\i. at II. 3j.), cloib gilt), It. IM, 

L<*,NDSEER 5 (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS 

})rl)ijn|r -<»( Ktitvjoi <R. chl(>tly tiir<y «rrk!( tltls tnlpnivfl A.tUi, i-u-hvi iy Iili 1)i(Mlii>r 
or tkia ffttlier, (aoDi«hhUerto on.puUtsi«ed>, witki lfltt«r-pT«s« iJesciiuUons. lovaj «l 

li. 14. .- . ^ -f 

LONnON. -V;iLKrNSONS LONDINA ILLUSTRATA: on. GRAPHli 

HIi*TOniCAr, ILLL'STIIATIONS of il.*mo»l li.tptMiln? aci.t Cumohb ^rr.iie-H.I 

}i-4-r.U nr t'T City xnil SiOiurUk a( I^mdnn and WcatiTillit-tfT. ~ <: 

t:»<atitnh;r Fi.iii.ilalinns, I'dU-rs*, H«rU, Cf.ui-iR. I'ldf c«^in^.(^, ■ , 

1'ht Btrct. and UIO Himiscs. *j \..|.i, i<P|irr>i>l 4t.-), c>knti.li.]iitf ^I'T , 

niaiorical aiid l>e»crlptivc Lciirr-iiri-tii (|mh. at 36/. b.), half-bL ....1 ....,..,-. 

LOUDON'S EDITION Of BEPTON ON LANOCCAPE GARDEN:Nfl 
LANI>s:CAPK AElCHrTKCTUKE. New EOitlou. 2:0 WooU Cut*, Porirait. tikt i 
IcUereil (puk At it. liw.), I3t. , 

MARCENYOE GHUY, CEUVRES DE, f^titfuantiliffcrens MorTcansiI*Jli»h4 

trnll.1, rays.iftc-«. Bntai Je«, c'.c, VkSih aliiiie io rrmtirkflbly Tao Entrravinra, after Fal 
Poi-ssi^.' VamjU-k, Brn im *srT, niiU olL,«rs. li.cluill:|i PorfnUt* nf Cliarie* I.. tM 
Urleaiti, ftc. not iuipioaiionHt Imp. 4t9, half konrntioofocco (p-.b. at U.Aff.}, tu ic&ji 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from tJir Conoiicst lf> iha] 

I'rtlail, Tn^i* Tnoi-stiy. M>S., Sic. Ilnyal 4lo, 01 i'latca. bvauufuliv Jliuminaled IaI 
CvJours, cl«ili, iillx, U. 12j. cIj^. 

MEYRICKS PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIEMT /*Rr:s Ar;n /iftl 

a Critical Inquiry tnio Anc;<«nt Armiiur at 11 cxlxled In 1. < . j 

from llir Noniinn L'oiinitett to ilic Knl|rn nl Charity 1 1 , >' • 

EwsH Mf-vbick, Ll.-b., t'.S.A., Hi-., new and ^really - 
larj:cd iliniuiilioat hv lUr Auitior liiiiiieir. wltii i|)c ««aai:':. . . ... 

Frirnda fAi.nnnT VTaV. etc, I 3 vola. impeiial 4Id. iiiujtr,iiu.u h> 
aplcndldly llMinilxatPd, moaOy (n trnld and aiivcr, rxMliithir antn^ «( 
vaiariiif; In Knfi&nd, ali^n a.iH'w Plnii of ttie TournantnC uf LcMtka an.i 
bsir-heiiikd morocco, gilt edgaa, lO. lOi. 
Sia WAtTEK scorr Juaiiy desciibek this CoHsctioDaa " lae iKcoiiTABJiatM AMM 

MEYRICIt'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS $t, ARlj 
111 llic Cotlccilon uf Oocdricti Cu>irt, l^b Kiik-raTln^t by Jo», li^t.LT09i, 2 «uia. iwUJ 
ftt 11/ II1.J, tali morocco, tup edfcsilltf 4^. lit. 6iL 



FrBLIflHED Oa ttOLT) BY H. O. BOHX. 
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MUJMOCM'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; cowprtiiiig raintetl Gred: 

Tjtra. SiBiii. t. llMits, Ha%-Huii*U, luiJ otUvr Hvirxklti*. of Grecfain Art. Cu IwKe uoU heuitifiil 
But^ilji .a, uiua< -v culouicJ, wL:Ji Lelt«i-|)ieas Det^iipUous^ imperial <ta. (pub. at SI. 0:\ 

a06£SS ANTIQUE VASES^ CANDELABRA^ LAMPS. TRIPODS^ PATERjC* 

TiSSU) lofTvltft, MAiLSoleumk, »epulcbT»l C4ininh«ri, Clni-tar/ Urnfi, ±)Ricupliii|rl, Clppl, aitq 
aiktr Ury«mciii«. 17u r.Ata&, leTenil of wLlcli u« cotwcd, viUi LrtUx-prtM, by liitrE. 
■maIlltvo.titab. atS/. aiO.clotb, 1^ i*. llU 

MULLCRS' ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS* or a Mfiiraal of tiro Ardivolonr ol 

AD. By C O. >l ULLin, author of "Kiatory and AntlrinIileA oTtbe I^dtIc floce." >'flw ciUlioa 
by WctcKk&i iruuUivd tij- JouK Leitcii. Tbick Ii%o, clotb lettcml (pub. m Utf.j, isi. 

impp. -. - --.^-n^j ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; repnaeating. in 100 Tcry liighty 

r .^s t'V Liz Kcil., Fl>«t»i.?i, LAMx>aCb>i, G. CtjAAJi, Xic. tbe tnun 

I. iir ArrtihecMirc, Sculi^tiiri', PalitUngs. and MutaU-s of [t>e Spacish 

X- ' f! PrninsiiU, inrludiiig tbe ttuirtitOcrat Palace uf tli« Alliatnlwit ; (ifetf 

rr:F-' . .'. 1 ..ir, c ai..l Brl-lffc ai CT.rO-n-a ; tbe Rnyai VUla nf GeorrnlilTc: aad lb« Cssa d» 
C«/t#i;ii , ftircnuii'^niad **f Letler-pTOft Ucscripiioru, 111 I vol. atKu foiio, orlgituLl aaa briUbuit 
lBf>r«»aiuiia ortbe FUtea (pub. at iti), baiX roorocco, 131. Iti. IBIS 

MURP GtENT CHURCH OF BATALHA. IN PORTUGAL, ?'»«». ^3*^- 

rid Vlcwi ot (he; witlt naHisiorr and Ducriptina* aad an Introductor*, 
liUC AnriIire(.Ti;a£. LtupcrUllbUo, 27 Am Copjier VU.c«^ aAgrAvftf 

I, ,, . . At w.ei,), hair morocco, »/. it. nn 

NAPOLEON GALUE*^ Y; or, lllustnitiunft of th« Life anil Times of t}ie Emperor, with 

H Etcblb«s on atrcl b BkVkLU and otLrx «mUi«nt Axlbta* iu aae thkk \Dluintf, poit tvo. 
(P«b. at tf. li.).KUci ih, gUt edyea, IM. U. 

NICOLASS (SIR HA IISI HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 
or rsib TtKirtKU 1 IIMAE; hMi an AccQdnt of th* MedaU, CrtH««c. u4 CiMpi «ldcii 

llftva IM4 1 ' ' r Naval aiid MxiurY J>«r«lr«ti locrtbrr wlUi a Hl-itory u( the Ordtr of 

tfMO»«'i r- * vula. liDuvital Ito, aidviidldly printtNl aod illiuinicii by au»*roa% 1 

~ WvH' < ' >-. Croaaca. ColUri, Man, \U>daia, lUhbanda, Ciaapa. &c.. aod naii^ j 

_(plft 1 iiiKOid Olid culourt, tiicliidltiK fulMrntfth Portiutii i^fQ-iietu VlelAria, f 

rlMt* All' I . I •- t-^'-'X or HAi»ov«r, ti'.d tho Uutea ol Cambndso aud Ituacox. (Pdlj. M. J 

llf. tfto. >. il'<tli, «lt!i morocco bocka, Sf. Mm. 6d. * m* '-OMpitit lo IBIW \ 

. ih< *A^rf, ffiib the Plaiet rkhlx ce.uured, but aoI UlumLiuird, iiwt wittickot tiM 

citra poiiiaM4. 4 tuJi. ro)al ito, c otli, il. lit. cd. 

** fie H HTtis Nicolaa boa pit>duced the flrat cocDprahenaTr Hlatory of the British Ordcn oft 1 
Kaix^t-'o^t Ukd U. la anr </ (Jw noU ri«Wrii<«/v /*'*7'*nMi OX'' '^'ffndtJ/y priNU^ M'^rttMiUnvr ] 
tsiur.i J r- ... .,\- ^. . ■ ■. Tbc Aulbor a)i(>eara to oa to have neffiected no aoarces of InfortnatioBr ] 
■ad to i-n. ^ iicm, oc far iu reicarda the peneral icop« aud porpofe of the Inquinr* 

Tkm Ota LiiM ani«ucli a* )»ecomr « work ol i >■« ckiaracirr upoo ftucb a <ul(}eci; 

at, of c<-> -1. Tb* T««'iurxei ol the rvcenil; revived an of wcHid-ciivraviaK ha*v> | 

bam cf'ti c nfm art of priaitiuf in col^ur>. to aa to produce a rich eile«t. almoafc 

rtvaDlliy \Un 0! !lii! n>i)i)««tic UtumluatlMM. ^x'Aa bo^tramrt t^m utuet in pv«>-|r fira/ tihiw*y< 
JteuataUi* mmttai calculated lo iiiicreat extafiijTe eUsMa of ibh«m, and «« bop« bj oar 
specimen to caclte iJieU cuHuiitjr." — (i-turCti .y /frwtfic. 

NICHOLSONS ARCHITECTURE: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 21» 
P.a-r* i-y Lowkv, ocw cditloa, te«U(d by Joa. GwiLr, Eiifi ***** Tolume, royal iMk. , 
ii. ii«. <M^. !«■■ I 

For claaal'-at Arrhitecture. the laat book of the Proresaloa, the moat asrfk) Onldt t« tb» i 
Btud«flt. ai<d ibc hcftL CoApcrKllDm for ibc Amiicur. Ad vinlneat Arcltltect haidectaivil tt l» J 
tm ** not oil) y the Buat uatful book of tin klttd ever publiahad, but obaulutalj liidLi|MBUbl*l#1 
lk« BcadiM.^' 1 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 

tllh C*:trAr, ii)> Juiiixjc a corajilBie llUtory o.' tbe ht-vcn Yeart* War. liy Kc«-<trifl. 
X.'-'<L ). !.: itraird by AlKiLTH mbmxli- iLJjai avo, wllti aboTe ftOO WoodcuU (puK. oft 
1 '■-, i2a, UU 

MC~ ~ LERY OF RACE-HORSES. Containing PortTmiUof til the Winning 

I i'v:^7. Oakfl, tod M. U'^-rr Stdkri. durinr the Ua* T)tirte<rti Y>'arf, sad « 

}iU4->r> ■ > t'>r |.nack|iaj Op«iailan4 or lilt Tur . Uy WttuntB-n (O^ - '■ B«q- )*, 

B^MlAvn. c>iaialatii|i B^ bmuiiHul EDer>vtimor Korava.after Ptckore* • MKtJia^^ 

Xapcock. Alckh. Ac AlaaftUI-ieny'b chAiKcteiUric Portnktaoi <■■ ^parta«- 1 

«■■ <•• CfAc^iof ibaDaj"), by &AVMuua |,ui>. oia^. Xi), aeoi.tl t: 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS, 'conipr-ainff th» j 

l.eriinl Irif 10 lii"^). kv Oroabit Lo>u, vkiti Ane Poiirait*, and uumirinta larr* aoodntts^ 1 
aAcr lJ«aL:iu *>} IIarvkt. Ljuv* tmperiai kto, ciotb {pub. at H,) li*. 

PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES* in it» WoitcniCoorse-. mcIiuUiif.J 

j.xii. <.;.u Uearniiit'ii.i of Riektmoitd. NSlD.ia.ir, and Hamp on Court. Uv /oiiit Pi«mk%J 
tu . :- ~. . . I, >. T Lic'i F. ui...:.i.i ..r I ' I ..-:> h.w'b') - nfu<l>9d Wo'Ht Cn'm^tni* i>T Oamv^ 

I iHlicr ninkoei'i AnUia ^ lo «bkb are add*^^ 
• ^•(ic^ l>> CuuKi aa4«iiMta> Oat Iwyt haMU j 

» - , Jill, »0». Od. ——J 

iXa ciuai l>*«uri;ui i^iluiiie -Jl iopn|f,'a^>Ucai LtCNDftOfJu tTK ] 



CATALOQUE OF JTEW BOOKS, 



[ 



PINELLIS ETCHINGS Of ITALIAN MANNEBS AND COSTUME, iadUnt 

Carnlvai, DjitdlllU &C-i tT riittcs, iatittru\ Uu* tiall-bounil moroccu, la«. Mam,' 

PUQIN'S GLOSSARY OF ECCLEStASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUI 

ftvitiit^ r<)rtli thr OrlHin. KtjiLory, Aiid Sii:ii)lii-uiiMti of ilie v«rio(iii Eniti eink. Oen. f*. 
S_rml>'jl»t*l Cflo'ir*. jtcpuliar tij Ckirlstian IJp«lirii» .jf the ^lldjlf Age*. lnu.tr»ttd '•» - 
*u fifties, tiitcuilUly piiulctk ia fold aodcoauiirs. Itcyal 4la, hmU morocco ejiu*, lu'r I 
gilt, 71. 7«. 

PUGtN'S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, selected from Ancient £uiirphl 
EosUndtad Nuriumily. acjril <to, .in Pla<», clnlti, I{. It. 

PUCINS EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, lelected from 

Kdinrrn III EuKlii^d confllvltFig^ of Pinna. l^lesnMQna. Scctiutii. ktid Parts al Uryv. 
HIsCorlcB) and Desrrlpnjve leilei-prraa, llluauatcd b/235 EnfraTiaf* hj Lk JCKi?X«4«aM 
(|)uh. at I--I. l«.) dull", 7*. 17'. erf. 

PUGINS GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fln» Plates, dnwn on Stone b; J.O. I 

and ot]j«ra, Rwywl *to. hall mnrocco, 2i. 3s. 

PUGINS NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with SO Pliitei, I 

liiiii'cdlu Outd and Colours, royal 4to, fili^iiaotty bound juclotli, wlLti ricbgoii 
31. 11. 

RADCLIFFE9 NOBLE SCIENCE or FOX-HUNTING. forthoa>eorS|iortwiia,l 

9vf>, neatly 10 beautiruj Wood Cula ui llunllilj;, ^Couada. Sec. (pub. al 1^ fea.), cMk 

lAl. M. 

RICAUTIS SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, iiicliidinR BridKW, Part anclGi 
Jtulldlh'ti. HvaLs ariLL Kurnlturv, witli |}i-»rili>Lla[is and Ealltaataa of tji« £u 
Edillmi, ro}'al tlo, 1« riuua, clutli letun'd (uuli. at lOi.), Ijli. 

RETZ5CHS OUTLINES TO SCHILLERS "FIGHT WITH THE DHAOOI 

Itujal tlo, coulaltiliifC lli Flatca. tnijravcd !*> Moses, silff covers, 7*. 6J. 

RETZSCHS ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLERS '' FRIOOLIN, " Kor»Hta. 

liiC h I'laCt^s, eii({ni<ri-d 1} MotiKa, ktlH fovcrs, u. W. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS. SOObenutifulXucnnnnCeMI 

\un nca.lv 4ii'i ffutni ETCU.) allot Mills dtlLi:Lilful imliilur, cn;ria«ed do Steel br 8. "A, HjntM 
3 Toll. Tulio djul], at 36J.}, lialfbouiid niotutxo. xlU «dKea, rjl, 12j. 

ORBINSONS RURAL ARCHITECTURE; ljii"p h Scries of Desiinii for 

C[illB;e;?s. in 'Mi I'latva, witli EMiihales. t'u-uttli. itrc^tjy improved, fidllioo. Jh^lt. 

(|iii1>. at a, u,], bull LilGrucco, Si. &s. 

ROBINSONS NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAI-COTTAGES AND VI 

ib PluIfS b> Il.ikr-lsij Blid ALLDM. lUiJHl ■;li.', li alf mnTocco, 2J. J>. 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. U« >'i»trB (pub. iit *t. U.) half iiKrocco^ 
ROBINSONS FARM BUILDINGS. 66 I'latea (iiub.nt 2(. 2/.) )mlf mofOCfo, U. lU 

ROBINSONS LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 4S PUtci (pub Mil.SH, 

motoic.i, U 11.. w. 

ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Edition, with iidailianl H 

il Plates (pub. at ii. los), ti.iir liouuil iiiiUum), 1/. u. 

ROBINSONS NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS: or, Vicus. Plans and r.lK« 
of Ktiuii..ti M^Q^iooa, vLl.. Wol.utn AI>K«>, Halllcld iluiis«, aad llatdwlcke Utll: 
t\.imslotii.ry Ilmi.e. by Joi[?i BitiiTos, lin(<ertRl lotlf>, fro Ikne KtirrBvlOirs, by 11 ft 
(pub. at IGi. 16j.Ii, balftriDrorco, ^ihedtfea. M, )3s. tu. -« * 

ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprwinj; iW lirnulirni l^neraTiiin, aflcr PletW* 
lirrKINOiiAM Palace, pankoiiiriy Iikuaajaor, the O^aoaa, Taaiua, Can 
Uovv., Bnill, Ct'TP, RfcirsvLlii, TllIAK. Atld R(.'lltxa ; engraved by OaKATnam 
. IltrtoLna, Piuitvar. BinutT, &c. ; atUi liiut preia by Lixaau. ttivaJ (M. " 
il. «. ), ball moriKco, 11. Us. U. 

fiUOING'S A NALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

Dill'ENOENCIIiS. Tliree vol., .1(1. i;!i Ph.!,. (|..ih. al l^. B. ), c"<l,. si? ". 

SCHOLA ITALICA ARTIS PICTOBI/E, "r I ni:nivin!ntof tlir fii,«i Pirt.irraiatk* 
loikaal Itotiie. 4in}joii3l fulio, c<insi»lliip uTiO l'iri<ol)rul Riilrra% li.fni aftrr Mtriiaal A>a 
IlAi>iiAai.. TtnsN, CsBACCi. Oo'iuo. Psiotioiaku, eli.by Volpato and tftbcn, tM 
pio.siuna. ba.f.ttouod morocco (pub. at liM. lit.). 2i. UK bd. )y, ^ 

SHAW 5 SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 7S Plate*, dmwn fnxncil 
aiiilu,nil», ahli dcrlpllona bj sir Samiii. K. HLVaicK, K.ll., medluiu <i.., ^lal* | 

^—^— ibesaHir, »1tb a portion oribr plates roloiiifd. mrdlntn tlo (pnb. at «J «•.) Mia. 

— ^,M?t°r('pTii'.«i;"l:'.)*,'°'<.'*.'."' ""'"' •"" '"• •'""" "" ''""• '•*''"• ""•"> «• •»••' 



PrBLISHED OB SOLD BY H_ G. BOHN. 



■TAW'S I LLUMl MATED ORNAMENTS OF TH E M l-DOLE AGES» from tlie Gill to Urn 

17tti CtfiilUf) , xi^Eecttril UiHii niujiusrripla anil tiirly pnnled H'l^^nks, 19 Pliil^d, rs^^iutly cokufrd 
A-om the ur^ttbnaLa, Vili)i ilesirii'tioufi by Sm FHCbfiKiCK Maodesn, K..H,, In one rol.^io (pub. 

— ■ ■ ■ the sAine, larfte pap^r, bif hljr-flnlihed vltb opiqae cc^toura, and beJj(fateiied ulth gcttt^ 
inipt-ria] 4ta (piih. at no/. ]o«. ], if. xi. 

HAW'S ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, ANO DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

■elc' tf>il from the fint-at exutlog ijpccloiciif, 4B Plates (26 of tliem coiourcdli iniperiaJ tro. 
(pull. Ai :i/. :rr, K li. lis. d/. 

— ■ llie diime, larpe r&pcr. Imperial 4Eo, with Ibe cultured plates bighlj-SnhJiedj ADil 
hcbihtcned ia itlj {-old [pula. at il. It.), 3^ IUj. 

HAW'S HANO-BOOK OF MEDIEVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being a 

■rlectio-rt uflO Plaits orAliJlialirtb, und 17 Flaics al" nrlft Lu/^l. epcirimeriK »[ Lalicis, IkloaoKraini, 
Heraldic neviu-es. &.c. nnt hcreiororc Qgured, In adi 37 £^Jut4:s, {ulaled la coioilrit, lEup^rinl gvu, 
iacJotli buATdii Uiuti. at. W. IQ<.)i. l^f> 

lAW'S SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE. 

-«r]i)i drficripiioitB by T. MutrLt, £hu., M I'Ihieii^ 4tu, honiLlM ({luU. at :ff. [Sj.). 2l.it. 
—- — Uic sjunf, Large paperi Iiupotlal ilo^ pxaaS iilaccs on liidlA paper, !oaic coluuied (pab. at 

4AWS ENCYCLOP/tDIA OF ORNAMENT, select cxampleH from thepurcst andliEst 
spcetme)i«<>riill kinds, and gfuJC ^vrXf i-^ Pl'*'^'*^ 'iMi. ifunrdB [p^^), ai H. Hit.), it it^ 

— the sainc.larg^e papiT, imfterlul lio, nil ilie P1at«i col^urcil, hoard* ((kuii. at 31,}, ^{, 12#. 9tf. 

lAWS SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, witljuO plates. 4to.lioartl8 
(pub. Bl3^ Vi.K U. Iji. 

HAW'S DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, cx»iiljitiDn[on -ll Plaites. with 

nunirron-* \VotKlcu.lsT lirauilf-ul sjJCL-lniesitt of llie varluiiii tiiula nf Ancient Cnnmc], MceaI 
^i>ik, Wuod Ciriln^B, tiLintings on StaJiLcd Glnss, Inlttnl IltiiriiEnAHoiiii. EiiiliEoidory^ Book- 
1iln<ll>ip. and oiber Utuamcntal 'I'rxEureH. alsc Que and ele^itt ItillioJ isttera to ttia varioui 
de* li^lloiti, tiniH:rial 8vv, boards (ptih, at Jt. 2«. |, I/. lOf. 
- ■ ■ the auDP, lurgt! paper, Lnperlckl 4t«] 41 Flalvs, ftoins cataturcd, lio&rdv (pub. at ALU.) 
«, Hir. 

m ilit> lame, tartre paper, Imperial 4tn, wUh llie irlaole of cheplntca coloortd 9n lli« highest 

■tylei furminie a very tieaulllul and iittitrciiLinjj; volume, haardu (pub., at 8/. Ji^.f, 01. 6*. 

hiAW'S DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from (lie 7th to 

the i7ili pcinniles, wliii an msi«rk'jil IntruU'JCiiiin and Desriliiiivc *i'rx( u% every IlliLstratlon, 
consistiiiiil of Hi C^.piitr Pialtft »f tUlioini-c WondpntA, a [.iroftiBiMH of ln-auilfiil fnlllal LcttcTs, 
And e]L<uiipl«s ot curious And s.liifculiu' ciriiaineiit eur^clkljit; nearly vvery ui ge at ihja liiehJj 
dtcnmled, work* 3 tuIs., Imperial 8vo, the plates cfLrcfullj coloured, boardii {puh. at 7^ ii,), 
0/. 0». 

■ - ■— fhc bame, 2 rola Uri^c paper, Imperial 4tO( itio pl&tea liTghly caloiired and plcled-In with 

^Id, Imirdn {pnh. at IS/.ji, Ml. 
^ - — lli# Kamc, lar;ret pitjier, tinperlnT ito, with the ptatea liljrfily coloured and Ihe mhole of the 

Jnftiol Lettern and IllustruLbiis picked In wlUi guld (Duly )2 copies pot up In ILU. iDBOBQr)i 

(pul>. at 30^), 2U, 

4AW'S GLAZIER'S BOOK, or DrausthU *prTirK forflS^jicrs, btitTiot impprtSnenlfor 

FJaatrrcrA, Qurtlnnrr*, nud ulhers. coiii>l«t[nv of emlwinitc itcHlcini fur Cojirmi-ivt '^Vlndnws, 
PUsierer'k iiti'ir}i, ifiinJi'ii nnllcs, ere ■ liT P'^uteii., ninmlj' tuken Trivin a woik puljil^lieJ In liJlJ., 
by Vi'.u.iTsR GjiJDK.ulih utiiets (rom «j(lbiiJi# nufliurSLitd aUd^d, deuiy bvo^ boanU ([iDb. it 

rlAW AND BRIDGEN'S DESIGNS FO^ FURNITURE, ^ritli OindpWjra md Ulterior 

DecoratinEi, hu I'Uitfs, tn.vjl llu (puh. at lil. ;i«.>, halMtuund, uncUl, U. 1 La. &J, \S39 

m^ tlie vaiiie, lar^e paper, Impl. •ito,ihe PUteacolotired (pub. at GJ. b.), Italf-bd., uncut, 3/.3«. 

■JAW'S LUTON CHAPEU tta Architecture imJ OrunnicnU, ilTustrat'ed [a a icricsof 28 

bigtil|-lJ]iiJiliL-d LiuQ £asra'<*iiieii, Impcrtal fuUo {pah. al 3/. 3«.), Imlf murchccc^ uncut, 1/. lfl«. 

L.VESTRE"S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-similps of llie writinja cf n-cry 

a^e. lai-t'a rmm iMe mo^t iiiKl^cnilc .^'l^<(ulK aiid nllicr liitcFc^linit \Unaiicri|jls fxlaiioff in tUe 
l,ihr-'itcs r.f Franci:. U»'y, Ovrni»ny. and EmrUnd. By M Stlvf-ftirc. conutnln^' upward* qf 
3i'-0 tir*:!* aud uio^E tfcaMTirully cxenitfd fair-Hlinllca, on Copitcr atid tiionc, mont rictil; illuuii- 
iMied iu tlifl dbCkt aiylfi or art, 2 volHt sUab fullai, Italf-morocco exin, al.t cd<e.i. 312. lOi. 

Lht> HhtoTtcnl and De«<-rlptivc Lettcr-iircas bv Chnmi'alUnn, Pii;eaC( and Clia 



polllon, j»n. ^Vtdi addttiana aod corrections by Sir Frederick Madd«p. 3 Tola, royal 8ro, 

clgtit, i;. i«j. 18M 

^ —■■- ibesaipe, 3 voEt. roval Nvo,, Iif. mor. gilt cdgei (iiiilform with the foUo work )| 3/. Ha. 

RITH'S 'C. J.l HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consistiitif of 

Pac-iinit:et> of lnt«rrH)IriK Aiitocr^pbi, Sctrnct oJ remarkab'r Mlatniical Evei.ta and tnttfttfitln 
X-ionillllc-ft, £ii?nivlrkfR nT Old Honaifn, iJliiiitltiatBd aiul Ml^iial Urna.iiunu, AnllijriiUea, ft 
Ac, couL.-tii>iu;t l"^ PlaT«>i, fnme lliumljMtffd, wUb OMUioiuil i.etter-prHi» In l Yalomt 4 r* 
*~' moroccot uncuij reduced lo 3/. 






CATAXOGTJE OT NEW BOOES, 



SNirrH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAHO. I 

111" 7tli ItirlK" Ifctli Centun, i»i1h irirtopca! Miiittratlonft, folio, nllb 63 Cfiioinril |i:ilM 
miltiitdij with Qi'Id and Sliver, lind biijbl; QulAliocl (pub. &t go/, 1^'/.), liAif buDjA ■■ 

litto, »llt eilsrl, 3<, IJi. Oiy. 

SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY : ronipriairg a series orhi^liW-rmisliol Line&i 
rf prcseiitinx the Hi>r»e anil llis Dob. in all Uicir Tarletlrs. by tl>e celebr«Te4 enfn»er ii 
UcOTT, from orlgtn»l palntlnfiii by nriuacle. Gilpin, Mubbe, Cooper, nnj l.ilnJwar, tn 
■MUlffd by a comu(flhenalveT>eliCTlpllnti hv the Author uf the " Britl»b 3-'tobl H('ftn4,'*M«^i 
37 l«rse Cupper PiAtea, and DUmeroUB \^uodi:ui» by Burnett ui<l others (p»b. ftl XMXI 
cloth gilt. 11. Ii. 

STOREft'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES, H 

Bra, villi 2jtien(rrevln8< ll^^h. ttt;^ Jui.}, biilf motocco, 2i, I2i. w. 

STOTHARDS MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. H7 

Jinldhed Etchiuics, ill of wlilth rare ninre nr tens tioted, ai d some of them hiitbly lUi 

SQlil and culuuis, mIUi )i isturicU Pcifcripuous and JulroductiuD, by Kxxrx. PuId 
I^.J, half nturueco, hL B«. 
^— * or on larg-c paper, Plate* Ulitmlnated (pah. Bt lit.), lU. 12a, 

STRUTTS SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or Portrnits of Forest 1 

HuIj-IiclI Trtr their Arilifi'iliy, Mmmlmiie, '-r II«Aliiy,cnnij;rlciiii( 60 very Urge ftsd 1^ 
ItalulDii' Elclilujfi, imperii ri>lla (pub. alSt. 9«,), half juurocco axtr*, tfUt ed«*%l 

STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENQL 

the Esldbibi^btElcUt uf tlie SaKona ili BritJlia to Ihc present tilt e ' «lih an L 
Critical Imtnlry Into every branch of Ccstiiine. }*>w and irneally trapmvfH) EtlM 
tical and £xpianaLi>ry Notes, by J. It. I'lamche*. Eaq., P.s,.\. 2 vol*. rovaJ IH, 
clutb, tf. 4a. The Plalea colomfld, 7'. 7*. The Plates ipleuUidly Ulum'inAtad loj 
and opaque colour*, in the Mii^iiAi style, SP/. 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF EN6 

Conulnllvp tli^ moit autlientlc Bepreaentalionfi of all the EnKlltili Monardia U^ ~" 
Confciaor tu Henry the Ki(;tith : topettier with many of the Oreat Penonuea l_- 
neikt tinder \lialr leverBl Reivnti. New nnd itteatly Itnumved Kdillon by J ^3 
Eiq.. F.S.A. Boyal 4lo, »l I'latcs, cNth, II. 2.. The Platet colaanii, iU U^, 
lllUDiinateiLj uuilorni wiLh the Uresst'ft, m, 121. 

STUBBS- ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 2 1 fine large Copper nlate Eiifi»Ti»aLl 

rial r.jlio nmli.an;, 4i.), bosfds, |,»lb-r bnell. I/, lie. 6A •^' r t r- 

The oriuln^^l edllloa of tUl* Unsold vtiirk, abicb la indiapBnuhla to wtliU It k 
coaniilercii rare. 

TATTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprisiDg the Stud >an», (1«* 

llie Stiihle, tlie Kennel, Hace StudK. fte., *iili 43 beaiitmii Steel and "Wfiod Uiustrsliuak. Ml 
alter llAXCOCE, elolb gilt (pub. at II. U>. od.|, II. u. 

TRENDALLS DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRON, STONE. AND WOOD, I 

Mensurenienls. &<-., for itie nite of Cu-peolera and Uuiilder* (an oacellcnt praclir»l wv*t|r 
limp cLolh (i)ub. at lai.). Ta. tjd. '^ ' 

TURNER AND GIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY ; foliu. DO beatitifuj Enfrorinnoil 

after the drawinfrB of J. M. W. Tvitsr a, hrdlUnl imiireaimnB. in a DontbUo^ «llk 1 ^ 
back (pub. it il. Jr.), reduced to 1/. lle.Brf. ro.™>~, •»■ 



the BBtfie, witli thick glBSeil pBper betweea the iilalea. balf-honul i 

.4 II. A. \ .-n.!......! 1.. o, o. ■ irTini, 



Klljee (pufa. at b. it.], reduced to 31. it. 



fif>i<te(l 



TURNERS LIBER FLUVIORUM, nr River Si-eneryor Fmnre. 61 bighlr. 

Enjiravmirs on Steelby Wir-LMoae. GootiAti., Mtllcr, Con%Bira, and olber Aladl 
ArilhtH, with descriptive Letlcr-presn by LEirrir RlTciiir., and a Mcttiuir or J W M 
K,A, tiy ALABie A. Watis, iutfCriai bio, giit clatb, U, 11*. tu., or liiat«'l»ioftf«, JU.' 

WALKER S AN ALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded liy a criiio.il ^ 
generBl Hrpotheilj rrKpectinit Ee.tuly, by Lconasdo da Vixci, BIbvos Wb 
inruE, Hlio vnTH.nuBlcB, KjilnHT. Al.isnw.anilathar>. New edition totbI » 
by IS beaiilifiil Platej, «rier draulngi from lift, by H. }lu wads, bv Oaucui aad I 
21. U.), gill cloth, 11. 1.. .(uaucuiaaai 

WALPOLES 'HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND «»• 

Account or tlie I'linclpal Arlisti. ami Ciitalooue of Enitravcra, »bo have hern •■fro nr M 
'n Eniriand, with Notes by D.i.i-LAirAr , Nr» Edliiim, BevHrd and En-arTcd Bj kl 
^V oKMJM. Esq., complete in 3 vols, fivo, «ith numcrouA heaulltul puitratis and plsie^ C^l 

WARRINGTON'S HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS, front Hie piirliejt i. r I rflk 

to the pceien: time, llln, trilled hv Coloiirr.l rjamiiliM of Knlire Wlndov* In 
lu.nerlal loHo, with 2,v vtr.v larjrt and boiiuilliillv calonied Plates (one el th- 
in lenitih) half liojnd morocco, gill edges (piili >l «1. is.), «. 19s. ow. 

*'*.^?.'® PSALMS AND H .'MNS, Ui.ifiTitATi'D EiiiTion, romiiltte .,,iii. 
r,.i ?^r!f' i.'I.rt".'^''"""'" '"•' ■ '''■''I' nfSerlpluroi, Svo, printed In a v.i, la.aaa 



PUBLISHED OE SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 11 

> WESTWOOOS PALEOGRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA; being a series of UlastraUons of 
i the Aucieut Versiuns ot tlie Bible, copleJ from Illuminated Manuscripts, executed lietweeu 

the fuurtli and sixteenth centuries, royat 4to, 50 Plates beautifully illumiuated in gold aud 

colours, ball-bound, uncut (pub. at 4^. 10«.]i 3*- 1^' 

■ WHISTON'SJOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, completr; conUining both the 

AntiqaiUek and the Wan of the Jews. 2 vols, svo, haiidsoniely printed, etnhellisbed with 52 
f faeauliful Wood Engravinj^s, byraiiuus Artists (pub. at 1^. 4t.), cloth boards, elegantly gilt, 14^. 

■ WHITTOCKS DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, (Mntaining the 

moat approved methods orimitating every kind of Fancy Wood and Marbie, in Oil or Distemper 
Colour, Desiiins for Decorating ApHrtmeats, and the Art uf Staioinf and PaintinR on Glaxs, 
fte., with Examples from Ancient Wbidowa, with the Supplement, 4to, illustrated wltl) 1U4 
Iilatu, ot which 44 art eoloured ( pub. at 21 I4i. ), cloth, 11. lot. 

WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL. Foolscap 8to, 7 coloured ptetCB, 
and numerous woodcuts (pub. at 5«.), cloth, 3*. 

WIOHTWICK'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE,aIlomanceofArtana History. Impc- 
Tial (TO, with 211 Illustratlous, Steel Plates and Woodcuts (pub. at 11. 12<. M.), cloth, II. U. 

IStO 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belginm, Germany, and France, Si fine 
Plates by L£ Keux, &c. Imperial 4to (pub at II. 18«.], half-morocco, 11. 4s. 18J7 

WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples from the Cathedrals of 
Snirland. of the Ecclesiastic Architecture of the Middle Ages, beautifully coloured, alter 
tlie original drawings, by Charles Wicd, imperial folio, mounted on tinted cardboard like 
4nwings, in a handsome portfolio (pub. at 12^ 12s.), SI. As. 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATH EDR ALS, 12 Flntes, coloured aud mounted lile Drawings, in a 
baadaome portfolio (pub, at 121. 12«.), imperial folio. Si. is. 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beantiful Line Engravings by Milles, lions- 
BoaoH, and others. 2 vols. imperUl STo (pub. at il. 6s.), haif-bound mur. extra, atlt cdires, 

ai.lU.Sd. 1839 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING rrON, by Leitcii 
RxrrciilE, new edition, edited hy E. Jessb, Esu., illustrated with upwards of iO beautiful 
flasraviiigB on Steel and Wood, royal Svo, gilt cloth, 15s. 

WOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BAA1.BEC. 2 vols, in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 fine Copper-plate Engravlnt^, some 
war; Iai(e andfoldint (pub. at 71. ;t.), half-morocco, uncut, 31. ui. Sil. 1827 



i^atural l^istoru, agricultutt, $cc. 



ANDREWS FIGURES OF HEATHS, with Scientific DescriptionB, fl vols, royal Svo. 
vttfa aOO beautifully coloured Plates jpub. at lit.), cloUi gilt, 71. 10«. ISU 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

fp which the characters of each Geniu are diaplayetl In the most elaborHtff niannt-r in a .seilLH 
t.f mft^niAed Dissectloiu and Figures, highly-finished in Colours, Imp. 8tO, Plates, fi/. IBM— 42 

BEECHEY-— BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, comprisingr mi 
Acrouut of the Plants collected by Mesisrs. Lav and Collie, and other Omcers of the 
Kxpedllion. durljig the voyage to the Pacific and BeUrlntr's Straits. By Sir Wiij.iau 
JTackiioii HooKsa, and Q. A. W. Akmott, Esq., illustrated by 100 Plates, beautifully 
•ngraved, complete in 10 paita, 4to (pub. at 7'. 10«.), 3/. itUl— it 

BEECHEY.- ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, com piled from thft 
Collectinns and Notes of Captain Br^chf-Y, and the Scientitic Gentlemen who acroni; aried 
the Expedition. The Mammalia by Ur. Uicii AaoKON - Ornithology, hy N. A. Vioor.K. Esq.; 
Flahes. hy Q. T, Lay, Eitq., and £. T. Bemnett, Esq.; Onistarea, by Richafiu Owrn, 
Sif|.; Reptiles, by Jous EnwAHu Okay, Kao. Shells, hy W.Suweaby, Esq.; and Oeologs 
by the Rev. Dr.BccK'AND. 4to.lllnstratvd *:]r 47 Plates, containing mwiy hundred FlgureK, 
beautifully coloured by Sowbrby (pub. at oL la.), clotli, 3^. I3a. tid. It^i) 

BOLTON'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRiTlSH SONG BIRDS. Illustratcil witU 
mmires the size of Life, of the Birds, hoili Male and PpmHle, In their must Natural AttitudfK ; 
'thvir Ncsta and Eggi, Food, Favourite Piauta, Shruha, Trees, Slc. ftc. New Editluii, revite.i 
1 r«i7 coDsiderabty augmented, a vols, in l, medium 4to, containing 80 beautifully coloui i>.l 
'-1 (pub. at il. (u.), ha.f-bouDd nioroi-co. gilt hacks, gilt edges, 'M. 3f. U13 



BROWN-S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 
O* GREAT BHITAIN AND IltELAND: with FiRures, Descriptions, and Localltied ol ail 
'tiM Species. RovrI bvo, roiitaining on 27 large Plates, 330 Figures of all the known BrliNji 
ftpMles. in their full size, accurately drawn from Nature (pub. at 1J«.], cloth, lus. $d, laii 

CMkRPENTER'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; includiog a Ckunprelienalve Sketch of tiro 
' princlpBl Fnima ol Animal htructure. I^tw cdiiton, ouefully rcvisedi with 367 caj^ltal Wuud 
lUiutnUoiUi post Svo, cloth, S«* 



CAflPCNTEft'S ZOOLOGY AND INSTINCT IN ANIMALS; h Sv»u-ntMlu- \'ie« 

l.,v ntniilure, )i;tl»ils, li-iitUict^, »i\d iw s nt llie principal fftntliek nl th^ A"l"ml Kiue*'* ' 
ill.- il.lcl FkiriuiioJ rostll Hcdwiu, 2 voii, po^Knw, witli 6au ciiiilulllimiraiii>ii»4ii »i 

CARPENTERS VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY, inri»rlinf I 

itnieiurn And onritni^ a* I'liiuti. tlitlr > li«rArirri. u»r!t. ppoirrupMriil tlUinhutloct. uwlvMi 
ration, nrcoitKnjtio titr Natural SysU'tn of Duiiiny. Ncv uid enlarged cditloa, niiii ttlcq 
liiiutrstloas od wuod, poit &vo, t:loLli, rrj/ruuiiig. 

CURTIS'S FLORA LONOINENSIS; Ki'vi^cd and Improved bv Gkoboie Gliftvr*. 

ifiiileil Bml cotitirmpd liy J^tr W, J ac-kko?; HotiKFn; comiiilsUiK the HUl.irv or PlnMiii 
Sfiiuuno Greftt Dii-aln. wuh Iinlrxm; t)iO Drriwinp* m>idc l»v Svurxii am.' RDWARn*. 
l.ihDT.KT. S volit. rnvil riillo O^r 109 van*). coiituniLiic til? PIntM. cxhtltltluK Uie (uil ni< 
■l« Of e»cli plant, witli mopri'ined r)l-.BciK* » of ili« Pmn» »r Friictl«<ij»l.>,-. fc<., tU Ua 
fully culouird (pub, at 87^. U. in pari ^, huU bound moniceo, iu)> edge* giit, »/. I 

DEI^NY-MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BR»TANNIJt. OR BRm 

SJ']:c*IES (»K PAl: A.sl IE INSECTS ( puUlislit'Ll .mrier ihu iMilroiifiup of tUe nrtlWj A^ 
ilriji) 6vt>, ii'iin*<wH>) he^niiirully cototireil pljiic» uf Lkc, cooUijiinic icvriAl h<iud;e«l sivbI 
(Iguici. clotLi. \(, It, twi. 

DE JUSSIEU'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, tmnalntcd hy J. 11. TViuos.TLS- I 

thick pu«l 8%o. «tt]i 7SucuptUi %S'u<.H]ruU. ctutb (Jiuh. M 12f. 0<^),g«. Qil, Kn ra««(< 

DONS GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. * voli. rot«l 

tiiUunto'iB WtHidcuLi (puh. at HI. R«0. cloUi, 1/. lir C>/. mi. 

DON'S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; tiiirlecntli Eaition, Bto fpnl). it If. 

ijiib, !■.'". 

DONOVANS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. InWpH 

J. O. Wbstivoou. V.»\-\., F.L.S., iUt, Willi ft* vii'l'S, cniiiiiiiiliiff uii»arU* yf IIB •MW' 
V4>h>urcd aguict (iJiib. at ti- U.), cloth rill, rpduccU it> 'li. u. | 

VOONOVANS NATURAL HISTORY OFTHE INSECTS OF CHINA, ttknri 

),0. WEsiwtdH., E^q., F.L S., lin. witli Sn v'«'P"i «-"»ii-Mlune Upw«.rd» oT IK «»il«* 
colaared Qirurva (ptib. nl d'.CN.}. c^loiU piU, 3J. ^i. 

'* DunAVKti'a work* on tlie Injects of India and Cliliui are apleadidlv tUuttnMil 
^tlremcly uacfut "-_A'«/«f<iji»(, 

" TItc Piiinmnlnskal plates of nnr rDunirTin»n nono»ftn are hi^hlv colonrad. -.-. 
iikfl'ul, cxprit'ilt^ tho-'i' contJtliMd iit hift nuri'i vtiltimta (]u>eLi» di India and C^Im), 
gi'cut nujiilier of »p«tlea arc dellupntcd for Ibo ftr-it time." — Str>arnMOH, 

DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Vix, InwcU I6»i^ 

JUril«, in vo s.— Slielli. J irolsi.— FUlicj, 5 vo a.- (Quadrupeds, a vols.— tutf«Ui*>r J» ••».■ 
ontritnln-j lta» heaulMiIly ciiloiiied pUiej (juili. anio*. !i*.), board*, 33/. U». The Mil* ^^^ 
3^ viMk, bound in 31 (jiuti.at IM. !>'«.). hall greeit morocco cKirai rUt edfva,f{U kMl^T 
Any iif tlie cla^bes niny hn liad Mpar4tcl>'. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, od<I Tlnnl Albfaf 

Octicial, New KJiiiuii, Eiilarjfod, tblck Svu, wiib 70 wood CD(;ravlQ(i (pub. at lAk), ■* 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols. Crmrn 8v<i, witli 108 illiwtriliiina, VUtok 
. ntid cnsrareil, dcjiariUy Kuuiid lit lUdO clotb {^\i\\. at 2i. b*.), ' " 



iltf ^nnitf, ili« pintf* t^aiitlfullr coluurt'd, bouad \n exin cluih, gilt Iwdtt rfllhl 

cd«r^ <l>ii».. Bt3/. a«.K i:. i&f. " '^ 

tlie i«^ond aerlr&, cwuidlntnir 3G iI1iutratlAti*i dintlnrland eompleu U lta«tfi 

hccii icprtittcd, and niay uow l>e had separate ; (i>u>>. it Ifb.), Sl«. 

orUic Mc«nd s«ric», wItU coloured plaUre <|iub. at U, L*,), U#^ 



DRURYS ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; « lierrm ftf« #c1d 

iipMAidi of CvO enotic liisctU. uf the Kiviit and Wevl liiUU-b. CMiia. I^cw UolLatnl, y«rib I 
ft4)iiili America. Gorman;. Ac- Bjr J. <». \S'r »rvv mn. K!K|.. i .L.S Srrrirtqrv ofHtf ►••«■ 
loiric^al Hcciety. Kc. $ voIh. IIo. i9I) Plate), movl Itrniitlfullr colourrd, rriulaifliiif I 
ftlfurci of Insectt (oriirinally pub. at \n, t.ii.j.bair-hquod mtkrocca, 6^ l(^i. id. 

GOULDS HUMMING BIROS. A Genernt History of f»- 

IHniti. with cuptfiat refrrcwe to the CoUecti.m of J. f-ot;U' ' 

thp irnrdenHofibe ZtVti^Ofrleal Society ori.cindan).by W. C. L. \i 

OfDirn oftbe Zooln^iiral »aekvty oi London, fcai*. Aro. with i> 
tlir KatriD wiili the Plates BnArnrctLYCOLDtnr.D, heijfliir.icij 

GREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, ciiiiiimain? llic rrinripal Specica found in 

ilrilflin. tnrlu^tvi- of tt]| %y%e Nvw >■ (leciri .rccnily di«r<>vcii-d in ScoilanJ. 6 vol*. nL>< 
3Aff beaiitifu.lj' coloured FUtv* (i>uh, at !&/- 10* }, bnirmoioreo, h^ u. 






TItU. ibouirh a contiilct^ Work In itaeU. formi an aJraoit iDdUpenaahl* Stipn)*neai l*fl 
tlilfty.aii vuiuiitri ti( flowetby's KtijtlUli Bniany, which diwft imi comjiratieBjCrTiiiM 



A\\\9 Stipp)*i 

Ylanti. It li one ol the must acIentjAc and beat cjhaculeJ oatkj oa XadlnauHnft h'UaoMi 
pri>dUC«l lb Utia country. -••••••«» avwor • 



PUBLISHED OH BOLD BY H- G. BOHX. 
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ARDWICKE AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty piirts, forming two to1% 

rova) fotiu, i02 culomect ]]]bIcs iimfa. at2i/.), u-wrd, 12/. ils., or hKlC-marocca, gilt cilie^ 
Hi, Ui. 

lARRISS Al/REUAN; OR ENGUSH MOTKS AND BUTTERFUES. Tlieir 

Nai'ini] ■His(uti\ ir4ji=t]icr » lili tlie Plants nn which ihey f^iprf; ^t^w nil";! fremly improved 
Ediiino^ hv J. (f. W»::{Twoon, Kxri., F.L-^., £:c., In 1 vd!. F'TI). fiiEI-D, ^Lilt II plates, coritainLiiK 
above 14Ht flvureKof Mrjtli)i, BuiirrntrB. CAicrpillars^ Ac. and ilbi* PUnlK on wbk'b tlioyfced. 
•x^Quitely volouced after the rir]);hiA] dra,wiiiji«, hdlf'bound luorocco, ^i'. it. IBiO 

TUU extremely hciintEful work 3a tlif onlr dpc wlilcli c^nntaini cur Eitellfb MolhsandButicr- 
Itien nf the Tiili natiiiiC ilze-, In /ilC tLiclrcliant^cs ol Caterpillar, CbryfioJis, J^c, villi ihe planls 
on which tbeyfced^ 

lOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONE5 FiUCUM ; OR flGURES OF FERNS. 

WItli DESCIIIPTION.*. niRiiy ofwlilclli hA« been altoueth<.'ruiinF>Elc[!d hjr Bolftniju, or liave 

not heen correctly iHirurciJ. 2 v^ilii.. folio, with SiQ beauUTuiJy co-kurcd Platci (puth. at i5/. 4f.), 

hair-ttiuroeeo. gilt cd^a. W. ■?>. ISSD— 31 

Ttierrnudeat a.nd moxt valuable of ibc many ACientiG.c IVcrka prcMloc-c J b; SIt William Uookcr. 

OOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, containing FigiiTcs and Dcscriftions of rare or ntlierwisc 
Intereitintt Kxotic Pl«nta, eipectaliy of Hticli ai are dtjtervlitE of hdaf: cultivBlcd In onr Oar- 
dens. 3 vols. UnperU] Av^i, coataiains ZSa larce and bcaiiUfiilly cotoureU Plates (pub. at Lfi/.). 
clotji, £^ l>«. 1823—18^7 

Tills la tho mo^t superb and attractlvt ofitlt Dr. Hoolter's vslualile urorks. 

" Tlie ■ Exotic Flora,' hy Ur. Hooker, U Ukc tbat ot all the Botanical publlcRtlona oftbe tn- 
defaii^hle ftnllinr. excellepi ; and it as.MJnies an apprarojicc of nnish aniL pcttcctiun to wUicb 
nelUicr tbe Botaaical Ma{;azine nor Register can exteraaJIjr Jay claim."— Loyc/on. 

iOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, containing riprurei and Deicriptions of audi 
FlantBii!! r4?coTn''i en J ihcnucUeii'by lUelrnovel'.y, rarity, or bisinry, or hyitie linen in wlilcli they 
are npi'lli-it lu the Atja, In MeiUcia?, and in honif^Htie KcoDomr; ic)<cilier wJilt oi-caslODoi 
Butaitkal Notlrftti anil IjtfcirrojilLa-ii.and oc-CAJlonnL Portraits and Memoirs oJ eminent Botanlabi. 
4 Toi:i. Bto, nujiicrnLia FtalcB, some coluur-ed (pub^ at 3/.], cloth, II, 1834 — ii 

lOOKER-S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, roTitaining Fi<mrc9 anfl T>eacriptioii« of 
Plants wbkbrrcommrnd ibeinaelTes hy their nnvelly, rarity, dp liMt-ury. or by the ufirv to «hlch 
tlipy arc «p|i11rdi bn the ArEa. in MedlcLnr, and tn riomcsdc Ec^aomy, tojtnli^T witb occasional 
llfttunkal T<«(Mi<'« And Inormnckan, IncludliiiR mtiriy vatmiiUle Cumtnunlcationft from dljtln- 
guliihcd Sclfmi^L- Traveklrra. Coniploie In 3 ifaick vola. royal Svo. with lU plfttes, maity Aatif 
coloured (pub. at^f. Si.J, irUt cloLb, Si. lU,Gd, iA3o— U 

4O0KER5 FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA ; OH THE BOTAKY OV BRITISH 
NOU'ni AM^aiCA. ICIuatraU'd by HQ plates, eomrlcte ih Twelve Parts myal 4to (puti, 
at 13/. 12«.), 6^ The Twelve VarU cntnijkte, done upiu2 vols, nayal 4to, extra cloth, tii. 

1829—40 

4UISH ON BEES; THKIU NATURAL HISTORY AND GFXERAL MAKAGKHENT. 

New and irreailT improved EiUtiioji. contBliUav also the latest Ulscoverlvs and IiiiiirovQineula 
In everv department utihc A])lAr>', with a description of tbe most approved IUveb aow in use, 
IJiUIl izmo. Portrait and aunierou:i Woodcuts (pub. at 10a, M.], ctoln cUt, 6#. tiet. Ilt44 

lARDINE'S NATURALISTS LIBRARY, 40 vqIs, 1300 colourtd Pkttcfli extra ted clott, 

^^ boards (pub- at I2^V. 7i. 

^^— : the Mune, 40 vols, tnorchcco, ieLH t^igca (pub. At 291.), lOf, IQr. 

rr Uie volumes separattly, acc>ording to tlifl loUowlug air.iLiag«ments, in red elothi top edfta 

Tol. 
B. RumlnatLnjt Aninralf , vol. 2 

1 Ot.ais, Slieep, Oxen} 
fl. Klepbants, Stc 
lu. Maiiuplaiia 
31. Seats, Ke. 
IS. "WhaUs, tc, 
13, Mnnkeya 
I. IntruducUoD to Bntomo- 

3. Briilsli Butterflies 

.r Rrili:sh Molbx, Ke. 

I, Fnrctiii ButierUlC* 

0. l-'oreljni Molii* 
d. Itfcilca 

7. IlDt'i 

1. IntroduciioD, and Porelsa 
Kit-hcs 

2. BriU>.th FUhei,Tol. 1 

3. Ultlo ruUa 

4. ?ori:l9, A(c. 

B. F)»ties oj Quiana, Itc. vol. 1 
fl. 2>icte vol. a 



1. BllLOB. 



rot. 






1. BritkliBLrili, ral. 1 




37. AsncAii 


3. Ditto vol. 3 






3. Ditto vol.3 




39. „ 


4. Dirlo Tol. 4 




24. I 


t. Sua Birita 




33. 


Q. HuniiniDKBlrdl^ veil 


1 


26. 


r, Duio vol 


3 


S7. „ 


8. Game Btrda 




3^. lySKCTB. 


9. Piireoni 






10. Pirron 




39. „ 


11. Bitai of Western 


Africa 


30. ., 




VI.l. 1 


31. „ 


II. Ditto 


vol. J 


33. 


J3. Fly ralchcrs 




33. 


tl. Plieai4iitx, Pe&cocki 


-l:c. 


31. ., 


1, IntroiltLctlitn 




SS. FiSUM. 


S. Lions, Tif er* 






S. Brllnb auailrilp<»ls 




311. „ 


4. ItoKD, vol. 1 




37. „ 


ft. Itltio, vol. a 




3». „ 


4t. Ilortei 




3». „ 


7. Ruinlnatliw Anlraal., vnl. 1 


VI. „ 


(Ucer, Antelopes 


ic.) 





JOHNSON'S GARDENEfif complete iii ISvols.nith numerau«won(1paU,cr(iioinii|d 

pt>t»t'i. tine vol. — L'lirutiiber, ce *■"*• — 0»«l>e Vine, two vol«,.^jiurict)lA imd Jt»fU 

*iil.— line Apv'Ie. tw* vo!i«,— Slrnwlierry, one vol,— L»KUlia»anc vol.— Peocb, oai »«U 

10 idU* 12aiO| Woodcutl (jiiib. ftt It. ^iliOt cl«Ul« lUi. 
— ■ - clU)«rortli«TolQineftnA7 b* had Bcpatatcly <pub. at 3f . Gd.), li. 

LATHAMS GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS; beinfr the Nntnral TTfstorr<_ 

IImii "I All lh<- niiiU <ab>>ve fikiir ihomantl) biihertu knuwn or dascrihvtl V)y 'Naiiij 
th** flyiiOf>>mpi of precrtllnit Wrltfru; Iliw s«cr.;i(l oiilarrpil nnd impiovM E-dlUoikl 
lieiKlinu ail Die dl>cov«-rie4 in Ornhliuloirv siiltivituent in the forwct pub iuUoii.a!iil«i 
Index. 11 voli. Ln to, 4 to, wilb upward* ul 30» co oiifftO Plalea, lettered (pii1>. at ^U. b.),i 
f/. 17i.0<V. H'mrAM/n-. UJl— f8. Ttie Bame «]lh llie plnica cjcquiaitely tioUtand Uifl 

11 «oLt.la lu, aleganU; Ualf-boanili greea motacca, (Ui cUses, 13<, I2i, 

LEWIN-5 NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIROS OF NEW SOUTH WAl£l*l 

Thinl KdlLicin, wlih &n Itulex (iTthe ScUintitic Xamea bj\A Ryno»> itm. Iiv Mi. Oouuai 
£iTu»,ruLio, 27 ptaui, colot.irC'l tpu^'^t- ('• "•)• liMMiuuitd murdcco. 21. :u. 

UNDLEY'S BRITISH FRUITS; OR FIGURES AKD D^SCRIPTIONPOVTMl 

IMPORTANT VAillETIEa Of FllUlT CUI.TIVATF.P IN OHBAT BKITA^ 

royal ffvo, cnntAJntiiir l&7niost heautLrutl.v i-olDurrd plftiejii, chieQy by Mna. Wma 
totba Horticultural Kudiiy ^pub. at 10/. lOv^l^ai^kTbouiia luuracvo extim, ftUa 

"Till* U am cxiiolLsitely beautiful work. n»ery plalo U like ft highly I 
Bimilar tn ihiwB In the Horticultural TrBiumctuiiia.'' 



UNDLEY'S DIGITALIUM MONOCRAPHIA 

(it il. U.K<cHiUi, it, 11«. 4kJ. 



Folio, 28 pifttca of thePo] 
^^^^^ the aamc, the piaLea bcauUfully coloured (pub. at 0/. fit,), cloth, tt* lit. §d, 
LOUDON'S (MRS^ ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, bcinir Pr>T«ilHr 

Tttlp»,anJ Anenlotds ofoiDrt: thnn Vivo Ilitndred Aotninta, coiinir«-liri..!iFi^-- »li i\.. 
Jlirdfi, F-iiibe!*, n^iiltl'-a, lna-ertJi, ac, of uliirli n knowledisr i- 
tioD. Wiitt tiidexci r>r SrfcEitilioand I*opiilar Nntnea, an F.x: 

f radii pf FnlMilmia ArilntaU, iihutraicd by itpManla of 5D» 'i, 
EAnvcr, WHrMPBR, and ottierK. New EilillMTi, revUrd. x-,.'«i^x-,i, ^i.j c,.i 
l>r«4ieiit atatB at Zoological Knowludge. la ane iliick vol. poai &vu, (lit* cioth. 7m, 

LOUDONS fJ. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNtCUM, « ' 

Trtrt-B and HhrLibinf llritaln. Native and FnretvEi, drlliirated and HeaL-rllietl • wllll ti'tlrf 
palioi). cultiiTe, niaiinccniriit, and iiic>:. hrennd liiiproveii Kdlllpn s vols, flin kltb L. 
4UU |3]aiettof trees, atid. upwards uflAW voudcuU of tre«a And aiiruba i]tU\u at 11)^1,* Ad. M 

LOUDON'S VILLA GARDENER, comvniiny the clioioe of a Subarlwii Vill» I 

Uie !ayi[iir-(<iir, piatiEljift* acul ci-tllure of the pardeii aiid itrounfJa; ajid cverv nc^ti 
mntiun Cur Die Ainaltur in colleiline, itLtcins, and reArttiir aJJ the plnnia utd tn 
cultival^d In Cruat Ttrltuln ; Iho mnDAfieaicnt of the Vllja PArm* I)«iirTt atid Po] 
Bccund B'liii'jci, cH-lad by Mrt. i^iwlari:, Kvo, cloth axtra, with upwatdsor J77 dU 
flncty eng^iavcd ua wood (pub. at ISj.], 8i. Gd. 



LOW^ DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAffi. rxrmplincil tn fiftr^l 

and *i'rv IwaulKulI.' CDlniired platos of the various breetli of the H(im«, Ox, Slliecu M 
from drnwiiiBs hy Ji'ichnUon, U.S.A., nClvr piilntili« hy Shikla, R.S,A,, 2 toil lu Li 
lialf bo dud morocco, fiUt edgoi (pub. at i(U. lu.), a^ Ki. ' ^^ 

MANTELL'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK THK MFHATS av PR 

fir Flpk^t I.eaionR in ai-olnpY. and In tlm Mudy of Orfank< l: 
F,xc.ti'ti<iiiB tit the lair of abeppey, Itriirliliin, Lfnes. 1 i-^' 
I'arthiftdoti, Kulitdon, Cjilne, Jtath, f)H5ti>l, C:i(Lon, Matin..L. 

AiG* H.NOS- MANinri., E«i]., 1.I..U., F.U.S . Alc. Tmoiluuk ... ,. .„j..,-,,. ., ^^^, 

loured ^laiaa, audioverai tiitudred beautiful Woodcuta uf Pu«*U Kouiaiitai, vhnJi aut, U.~^1 

MANTELL'S CDRJ PICTORIAL ATLAS OF PO$d«L REMAINS. <M»riii»4 

CoUmrod lUuBiraiionsarlActed rrotn Pari[n»on'a 'H)riianic Kema'tisof a tumirr U«iiUi**q 
Aitih'a " Aittvdiiu»iau Pliyiotogy,'* vitu dcaciipUuaa, liy Dr. Jklacitall, «io, wtUk 74 1 
platen, 2/. i<« 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or n Tnniiliar Ei-prHiHun of G.-rvlogiwI FM 

uuiiicit'!. siitJi t:n!«|]v Miiliii mnl iiiid improvod l^diUt>n. ^ vulib uuatavo. culouivti fuu« 4 
upwai^ Of 200 WoodcuU, KlU cloth, its*. ^- 

MANTELL'S^ GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIC 

and J!.«.,ir the atUacant C0A.1 nf Oortn.t.ica. In I v..l. |Hi*t»v.i, »Jih uuiuciou* I 
•xecutcd nuudcuis, aad a Ocolngtcai Map, «ii»Ui gUw i** 
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CHLtlDEN'S PBlNCIPLtS OF SClENTtFIC BOTANY; or liotany eh an Intlupfire 

^cicnrt. tniiarftt^il !•>' 1>K. EoltiH LAi«K.KftTi:iL„ 6si>, villi QEUly 4mO llliutrBtJuua uu wu^id 
■ail stei'l, clotti (puKJLLlL la.l, IQw.bd. 184* 

tLBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. Amost ma^iificent work of llie 

Figures of UrIiSali UtrdH. ctml-niiibnp exx^'t and faliliful renrpscnUlionn in l^elr full oiluni 
■iBCofoil the known ipccle^s Ci-uimI Lu Qntl ]JrtUiu. 3l»a Fifrurne in :(»i hcdtltinilly culaurod 
Tiaies. 3 vots. nLvphmiii fuUo, (^Ivpiuiily biiL;f-h<mnd morocEo (pub. ml \tj^t,), gilt back and 
giit edgca, :iH. ioj. ihm 

"The gmnde^t wnrk on Oniitliolog^ pulillslird In LhU conntty, Ihe saino f<>rBrItUh Iltrdi 
that AiHlnhon'a U for ihc Blrdi of Aiinrlca. Every fl^urr, pxcv iillni; fn n vorjr Tpw iDDtaneus 
of exirertteiv largA birds, U of iLe ruU tiatiirEU a-isji, beauUfuUy aud auuratcly drhvn, with lil 
Ibe iiilrlt or tite."—OmJholo^iN'i l>rt i/wt. 

'* Wbnl a ir.-aaiire, cturins a snUy rorctiuoai lit the eonntrv. is vaeh A ^Ifvrlotiitry lUumhuited 
irork as ihia of Mr Selliy] It \t, whlhciut duuht, llic most spleudlil of thr kind ever pul>Ujibed 
InBritsln, and «il] stand Acctmparisu'ti, vlilmut bd^ cUpBa o( \t% lustre. wUb ihe'inoi>t magnl- 
Se«nc otEiilholQBJcnl tllustraMi^ni of tlio Freacli acliool. Mr. Selby ba« lung and deitarTedly 
raulced hlffb ai a ictentiftc naturalLat."— Ji'Jcir'tu'ooJ'i Mana^ne, 

lELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRfTISH ORNITHOLOGY. S voifl. 8to. Becona 

Ediilon ivub. at u. I*.), vit. iua3 

SBTHORPE'S FLORA QR£CA. Tbe moat costly and mn^ificeiiit Rotnnicnl work 
«ver publUhed. id voIp, fuila, wltti iodo haautifully coloured FUt«R, liair-ho^ind, mororco, 
publbhiniT by subKcri^UDiif aAd Ulb numb-ci strictly iifliilcd la Ihota lubsctittcd for (pub, at 

Separate Proapcctuien -of tbh wnrl: are now ready for rieliTcry. Only <0 copiPi oT the 
oilfinal stock exi&L Xo greacer nuntber cI Hubi^crlbcis'^ nainei can tJierafora ba iteeived. 

HBTHORPES FLORA: GRjtCA PRODROMUS; slvc PkntFLram omniura Enume- 

mlio. (,uas in Prtivljitlls ant Lnsidla (jia< Lsr iii-yKcih Joit. SiBTtmnpE : Cl'aractL-rca et 
Syoanyma umnium cum AxknaUtluDtbua J aC. l^Dr. SuiTd. 7oux parU^ In S tithk vaU.lvo, 
(pnb. at.2L 21. J L-Li. /aniJ^ni, 1816 

HlfllTH-S CCOLONEL HAMILTON) HTSTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, its 

Typical FuriiiH, I'riinoval DlsirLlniiion, Fillaii^tsti and MiHrratioais. witJ] -H fDlmirt-d Htalci 
(each contniiiliiiT t«u or mora aubjrcts], Ponr&k, and VlgneUu tllle-^a^te, litick leap. S«o, AlU 
(lit cloM] (pub. [Lt 7(. (W. K U. 
Tbis roluTna r&agei wlLh Jardikc's Nj.TViLaijsT'8 Libkakt. 

lOWERBYS MANUAL OF CONCHOLOQY. Contnining a complete Introduction to 
the Bdcnce, U QHtraied liy iipvanU of SdC Ftiturea of Sheila, etched on coitper-plil^x, In whtcli 
tba moti ct>ara(ieiiai1c rxampleM lira pWen of all Itie Qenrrn ebtahli&heil u]] to the prest^nt 
time, amnmd In LRmarckt&n Ordffr, acronviiAnlpd hj ooj»ioui Explanatlcjii; ObsicrvKilDni 
ncpacilns the O^ograplilcal or Geoloitliral ijijiirrlliutlon of pacli ; Tabular VIfv-n of th« f)ys- 
ttmt or Lamarck and De Blatuvllie; a Gliutaary or Tcchrlral Terms, &e. Neir iCdlilun, 
eooaUarakly tulftiKcd and liAproved, iaItIi nuuterous Wuodcuui In like text, nov tlr«t added, 
•vo^ciotb, 1(U.; or KlLb []ie I'lates coloured, cintb, 1^ T&a. 

3WERBY'5 CONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, COT/)URED nGURES 

OFALLTHK H JTH KR fO UN FIOTJ RK.Ii SKICLLS, complete in ^ii* ParU, «tu, com- 
prialntc ««v<rr4] t|ijjm.-iri4 figinreai »t| beauiifuHy colonred (pub. at I6i.} 7/. los. jsu 

PRVS BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; containing Fipurpg and Deacrip- 
tion* af All ihr Gencr* ut BnlJ>ili Itrftles, cdiltiJ by i^avcsiAtttit &vd, with St plnlrs, compriBiiigp 
flWI QKum arUectlri, ItL'autifullv und most accurAtrly drawn (pub. M 2Llli.), cloCb, \t. it. IMtf' 
"Tbe most perfect -work yet puhltalied in iMa dcparlmeal of llrltlab Eniomoloffy.** 

ITEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 12 vols. 8va, 100 coloured Plaless (pub. at 
"^ 31/.)t bnli butiiia, HI. &t. I8a»-M 

-Or laparmioly, LBrinorrRKA, 4 vela. *i. 4*. Coleoptboa, s fo!i. iK 41. DHUVAVTsaA, 

0KTHO9TKKA, >i£Ci£OPTl£RA, &C., 1 TQI. 1^. la. ilTMKMUcTE&A, 3 TUU. 2/. Zl. 

kW^AINSON S EXOTIC CONCHOLOSY: oa. FIGURE?! AND nnSCRIPTIONS OF 
^^ llAKL, BEAUTIi-'UL. OH U SUtlHCIi-niLU SUE.LLS. Royal 4to, contuluiuit M large and 
beautifully colcured tJgutcB of Akiellsp Jialf bjund tnor., gUtcdgea (pub. at &/,&<.), 2L 12*. <kf 

AtNSON'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: mi. OKTGTNAL HGURKS ANIl 

PE5CHIlMIlJ^^ Ui- NEW. KAIlii,, OH 1 N I KHESTINCI A N IMALti, seltctod ebirdf 
froin Ihe C'laBsea nf OriiitliolTufif, !tnl(]tnnl>[;y, ami CDHi-linloffy, Gviiia, rujal bvo, couuiulof 

318 Qnely coluured i'latvi <patiii it ]fil, i&a.),' tu.ir bound moie>cco, gilt «dg», VL 9t. 
■WEET^ FLORA AU5TRALASICA: on, A SELECTION OK llANPSOME OR 

CUniOrs PLANTS Nacivi's of New Ilollnnd and ihr .Soulb Sea tjilnnds. 13 Noa., funniDs 
iTol. tuyal Mo^comuleip, wlilt5tl beauilfuii) cDlaured Plates (pult. ats^ 13*.}, cIolIi, I/, itit. 

iWECTS OISTINEA: on. >*ATtniAl. 0I1T>E!1 OF CTSTU3. ok KOCK ROSE. SO 

^ Noa.. U>r:i.lai: t vul. rnyal iva, campLutr, witb 113 bcaniiffully coloured FUltftl {pilb. aid/. 5« K 
Oiwo/ttaeDUWt ifitercatloc. mdhlithrno U^e Karce«t,or Mr. Sweetie baautlflal publlcaUotu.* 
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CATAtOGTTE OV SWr BOOICS, 



ittisctUaiuous ffinglisb ILiUiaturr, 

INCLUIirNO 

HISTOay, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVEL51, POETEt AND THE 
D&AMA. UORALS, A>'D MISCELLANIES. 



BACON'S WORKS, 1>ct1i English nmlT^tin. 'WHU an Tatrodnctory Eaaar ftiul COpiMl 

Indrxes. Complete la 2 \Mt$e V'Ols. imperial ijo, {pub. «t 2/. 3j.)i cloLfa, 1^. I6t. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF OR. ^JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HO"? * " 

fii-cftiiKirJUiig liii T'fiir (A) tlic |tel>iUli!E, nnd accompaniej by f hi* ■ 
cciiiiT rditori. with numrrOM* Ad Jiciiaiiul Notca auti lUuaU&iJvti *> 
■ii>l«ii '1 wo 8ui>plvtiic»(«r>' VoUimei [if Anecilntei lir Havkiss, Pi>-. 
Bkynolus, Sr£vi.!i!i, find utiiere. ID vols. VJmtt, iUu«ir«(cd by upw.ic'l« ••( j- 
traits, ojid Sii«eu "f Aiitnifr«|j'h^, nnely eugiuved on Steel, Irom LrswlDgi by 6tA>rixu<, 
]ijthi>iNu, lc«., cEoiti, reditced. to li. iO«. 
This D«w, lnipmv»<J, nnd itrcfctW cnUnfpd iftlltioii. hemitirnllr printed In the popalirQ _ 
fBh Wjlur Siottand Uyron'* Wouk, li ni>t sucli ancdtuon aa Ur. Jobnson huakcff IftvHud 
tri>mt]irDdrd. In one ai ihe Ana rccordril tn the BiipplcmeiilAry volumra of ittc intMtf 
diLlun. Iir »M^-« : •' Qoakt tli.ii vrm nuy carry lu the tiic, nnd hold rvadtiy in jrour ^ad, at 
the nioii uieiul Liter all. ±!UcU books lorm ilie man uf gcaerul and »asy reading." 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, ^iz., Spertator Tader. Guardian, Raniblrr, AtlvcDlurer. Iilla 
and c;onuolfi£c>ur. 3 Uiick vuia. yiu, IVru&Ux (pub, ai 2/. Ai.)i cloth, W. 7«. ElUkee i 
ina> be liad scparalc. 

BRITISH POETS. CABINET EDITION. coiiUininR the complet* Worfcs of UiepriiJ 

tipal Kii(!:lixti Ptiela Irum Mji.idk t^ Kilth c Whitr. i vols. po*t tlvn. (»iie af SusJufT 
Library), i>rluted ia a. very siuail laut beAUliful tf]ie. 1*2 Medalliun PonrkJU (pub, U U. k.|, 
cluth. III. 

BROUGHAMS (LORD) POUTICAL PHILOSOPHY, oud Essaj on the Bntisb Oh- 

Ltluitloa, J vuU. »\o. {puti. at li. lit. fi</. ). clnlli, t^ 1*. m^* 
KrHliti CumstUutiLici {x yortiau uf lUe preceding wucfc), 9vo, cloth* 3i. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE. v^V 

Cluuij^hc-ti iJi ibe ttme ofGed^rsc III. ^vo, «iib 10 fiue Portiaita (pub. oi If. If.), cttftk, ltt<ii. 

BURKES (EDMUND) WORKS WjlU a Biograpbical and Criticdl InkrodnctiOB *y 

Kua^AS. £ >uU. Imperial hvu, clairlj bul liaDdsumely jjHtitetl ()iub. at 2t. 2jt. ), elatb. ILW- 

BURKE'S ENCYCLOP/^DIA OF HERALDRY; OR. GENERAL ARMOURY Or 

KSttLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IKKLASD. Ctimprisintt n Ile^Utry of «U At«i'irl\; 
BeuiiiiKtt. frosts, and M jIIoeb, fr-^m Hip Earlii-at Period lo the rresetit Ttmt, iFicludlof Uir 
late Ot:iiiU by tbr Coliegt! t>r Anns. With an Intmdnciion m Heraldry* and a Dkcfiflsunflt 
Icimii. Third Bditiuo* with a Suiiplemttil. One icry Inrire vol. imperial s*n, beaullAil; 
printrii In iinalJi tvpe. In diiuble columiu, Uy VinirfitiQnAv, euibeltiMhed Vith to aUbenl* 
FroDtiiiilBtif, riclily Illuminated lu gold ojid eolourK; alao Woudcuts (pub. at Xi.U.UtM 
■lit, U. U, UM 

Tbe mn^t rlal^nnii* luid uspfnl Work or the kind eter ptibtiiifaed. It con taint vpvmr^rf 
ao,OW) Armiitfal ReArtriR^, and lucorporaUt all thic htvp hitherto been g^ivrn hv GuU1iiH.fi<' 
mondsi^ia, Ciilhi4«t N'iabcl^ Berry. Itnbtknn, and nthan ; bcsldo« many thoautiMl uimes which 
hnftf ticvfT ap|ie»red Jn any i^revlotiii Wirrk. TItIa volume. In fact, la a amatl compaa^ M 
vlHiKUt abrid^trient, contains more ih«n [nur mdinary qiiartiui. 

BURNETT^S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION, 

vlib IIi»ii>ii<:iit atid Uioarn[iliicBl Nolle s, 3 voli. super royal 6vo^ cloib, i^ lu. w. 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALL4N CUNNINGHAM, ANO NOTES BY 

Snt WAI.TEH SCOTT. CAMFPRH.. VVOKDSWORT)!, LOCIiUART, 3tC. KojaJ In. 
fine Portrait aud i'Utcti (pub. &t 15*. ], clutb, nnifonn «tib Byron, lOr. (it/. 

Thli U pDsiilvfljrtlie only cainplet^ edUIon or Burnit, In a sinitle vdlume, Sto. Itraattta 
■01 only every Bcraii whicli Uurtix ewr wrote, wtietber urnse nr vene, htit alta a eoetUcnble 
Bumher of Scotc'b national airs, cnlleirtcd nnd IMnsLratcu by him (not triven ei^ewUttt) UMtftllt 
atid li'tereatliiL' arcounta otthe accHslunn and circrifn*t<inces of his larluua uritlnf^, Tb* fB7 
(minpipip unii hnerrxtiiiir Life hy Allan CuiinhiKbmn ainn^ cKciipics isi paues. arid i&e Indl^'** 
and Gloasarj' are ver?- copiouA. I'be vhole furma a iJiirk eleir«nil> i>rinteij lolume, extfoAlac 
in all to 8iR »Bifei>. Tbe other edhioiu-^ Encludlitpt one published tn lUatlliir aliapv, wilt ai 
ahrldpiient or t lie LJTeby Allan CuiinlnRliain.roniprlMd in only 47 pa^cSr uid the iihi)la*olia> 
Ln only S'<i puKea, dc not cuntaiu above iva-thlrdi of the above. 

CAMPBELL'S LIFE ANO TIMES OF PETRARCH. With Notices of Boccaedond 

bi« I[iui.iriuu9 ConternpunuiicR, :3iL<!C0Jid EdiLlon. 2 vciia. Bra, doe Portralu and Plate* (pak 
ai U. I U.Hd.), i:\9tK i^- IHJ 

CARYS EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Series^ nf XoliciHi rtiid Tmnslatioii«. wOh m 
luiroduiJiury Skefeb *)r Tlie Uistunr gf french Po«lf » : Edited bv hla Son, ihe JUt. »«*•! 





CHURTON'S RAIl,fiOAD BOOK OF ENQLANO ; Uisio-rfcrjl. Topogmptiicii], and 

PiiiuieA-tiiCi ^itfHrtlrcltv ot &JJ ihe Cilica, Towcik, Country Se£l^ aud. Suloccu ul lucul Intt^ 
rest (III tli6 VMrti>us Lines, Lnpcrul Uvo, cloth, wiLb map &ad numeTi>iu cuU, (pub. at 1/. 1«.|» 
reduced to I0«. tid, LftSl 

*LASSIC TALES. Cnbiiiet F.dilirm. Crtmpri*inp the Vicar of Wakefieli], Elixnbetl^ 
t'ftul jind Virplnifl, GolJlver'i Tra.vrli, SteriiB** Hentlinenta.t Jmimey, Sorrow* of Wrrtefp 
fheuHnxiuM Jind LonaitinMn, C^^Hf o£ Olrsnlo, iind R4»eiiui, compleU in I v-olumc, Umo; 
■-'■■■^-wt PorLraita ^]Jah.ll^ |it#, M.)» cl'OtJj, 2t,6ii. 

COPLEY'S fFORMERLY MRS, HEWLETT* HISTORY OF SLAVERY ANO JTS 
AlUil.rriOS. JSrphtiil E<IUioiiu nlib un AppeudU, tliklc ftnmlL itvo, Ana Tuiirnlt af 
Cuknou Ipuli.ai 6».}, claclt, 4k Cd. laM 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS-, incUuling fiis Homer, edired by Caht. Illustrated 
etJlMun, Ti>yti ano, i^iUi LU bcaiiiiTuL En^ravliifiTaEi ^iCeGl, Afur Dealguj by HxnvET, clutli, gilt 
cdgiis. 1A.T. 

CRAJK'S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE? "b. CURIOSITIKJ? OF FAMILY TITS- 

TUIIY. i vols, pojit Kvo, «[t1) (ln« l*4jrliut;< un. Steel ul Waltilb Devf-RIiux Kaiil ov £s»£X, 
Akm: Ourifr;ss op Mr>NHOUi)i ^.att BLCLLfvcu, Ua&v Tuooa, «.i)J SinUo&fiBT Duni.ET| 

OAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, Buring an Inland Journey of Four Montlja; with 
uiAccount oMlie War. :■ rol>. [lOst Hvo, «lUi a new Map orChina, (puhi. At l-lW,), cLutli IW. IMI 

DIBDINS B'BLIOfVrANIA: OR BOOK MADNESS- A Bitiliojiraphinil Romjince. New.. 

■ ii>l .ii.hii|iiilcrviriit. 2 vdI'k, [nvitt aw, UiiiiiJMimelv iiriuteil. euikivtlis-licd hy nurcitroilit Wut^ 1 
cut), iiiAii} iif ^^llictl art h>m tint ^Jded (pulu jl) a/. .1«. f rl'iiK, 1^ Un Qe/. Larj^e Ptt(iiei, iinpJ i 
rialJivn, oEwbkJi-Dui; vetr; ttiw capLet> WDrc prluieil (pub. U£i. a».), datii, ;i.i!; 13,^. i-J. isf; 

TblnrclebMlcd WiTrl:,w|k|cili -unties llie enlernainmciit or a rnnia.nce ivtEh th? most vatitntil^ i 
inf<>nii«t|>iii uiiaU tti'iilifiirrtpliii'itl lul^ects, tiaa lon-if ticrn veiy irart'c Aitd lotil for i.-ankij<;rntil* 
Buiii»— iLe miiAil piijiirr fs^r bi. lu., anU tlie loii^c paper far upyrJiT-dK of it guinoa^ I 1 1 

DIBOIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS- Adminilty ediLirm, romplete, witU n Memoir by [ 
'J'. Oifini.v. IJIuicmlplI wiUj ij ClKimclemUc Skctelivh, ecgnivoil un Jite«l by Ocosoft 
CkViKfiiiAKK.. U119U, cinil) lettrrcd, hi. 1S4« 

DOMESTIC COOKERY* *Jy « I'"I.v (Mrs. Hundfli,). New EtLirion, with numeroiw 

atldaiuaut B-i-cclt'ls, by Mrs'. UiKcul tlimn, will) 9 PlAlea tpub. at fij.Ji cloUi, 3«« 

ENGL(5 H CAUSES CELEBRES. OR RKMAtlKABLE TRIALS. Sq.a£u-e 12mo (pu!>- 

liElirt) i^c li.f, <uri.jiiiie:iULl wrapper, 'Is. 19 Jl 

FENN'S PASTON LETTERS, OrigiiitLl letters of the Pnstoa Family, wriUcn daring lh» 

Jt''i'/ii3 "I ITenr)- VT, Kil«ii.rd IV, nnd Richard III, Uy vrirloiis person* of Hank titil Cunse* ' 
qii^o- c, rl>>r:t> »n lUsioiiiral Sulijiecls. New Killiinn. Willi Note* and CorTectli>iix, rDrnplets, 
3 vo.s. 1)1*1111.1 tn 1, )-[|uaTe ll^nm ( |iuh. at lus.), ct^Lti gill, S«. Quaiutljf lioutij in m^oon 
moiocco, Cftr*eci boards In ll»« early «iTle, rIU cdKes. li*. 

The uriifinai tJiLixn orihis very ciinoud auil Intete'itiiiK lerlci of hlaCorleal Lrttera U a rart 
bcKtIc. nii<t Kctla fur upwards of t<>ii p;til>ieAa. Tlie preserii l>i nut an a1irlilfl>pincnl, us nil^tit h« 
■iipprkc>l Tiint ll» raim, hut ^tves tin* Whole matter: l.iy onLlillnp itio tluplLcaCe str^iloii ur llitf 
letter- Hrliien In an oliaolete JuDguiKe, and adupELitK ^ti'f ^lic more mcMlern, readable Vifnlon, 
publbihrd h> Fcnn. 

** I b** Paoton l.ctlcn arc an Important. Icailcnnny In Ihe proirrcsalve condltlrtrv nf society, and 
come to as a precious link in llie rliain fif ilie moral liisiory ol Engliiml, wlikti tiiey aiouu In 
tills period kupply. Tlicy ataaid Indleeii sln^'ly in Kurapi? — HnUaM. 

FIELDINGS WORKS, "^DITED BY ROSCOE. CUMPLKTE IN ONF. VOLUMB 

(Tom J-iDUH, A**ialM, J(tnal]iiA.n \Vil*j, JustrpU AiiJrewn, PEays, EssAjra, and MUceilaniea.) 
nedhiiii Hvn, wllh 30 capital pUCE-s hy Cnt'IKoHANK [puli. at- U. lff.>. ctoib uUt, ll«. 

*' Ol all Itic trorXa at imn.uiiiall-an Tn »liU-t) Ennlinli Krni'ia haa ^Iwctl orl^u. Ibii wrllinffa of 
Hciin FieiilJDB ace perlmpi musi lit* Idediv ami uxi luiiivrly herowa." — Utrtt aitrr Satit. 

"Tlic prusn lldLi.er arijuinan iiature."— i^oni ttyrnn. 

FOSTERS ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER; on n Mnn'* Writing Mrmnir* 

ofUliMrfir; o» the L'piiliei JtornaiiUc; mi the AvcTsion uf .Meuof Ta«to tuEran^Ucal Reibtloa* 
fee. I-'cap. »vii, Ei^lilccntli Ktlitinn -[puh. al Ca.)> rlo'.li, .*-«. 

'* I tiave read wU)i the ^rraieHt ailmirntinn llic £ssa>» ot Mn Foster. He is one of thr moBt 
prorunnU and elO(|urnt wriLcn ibal Ln^lniul Uas piuduted." — SirJautrt JUarttHtmh. 

FOST£=l'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Ediilon 

eleaiitlv prliiU->-). in frap- hvo, nuw nr^it uii.ir<M:iti MUti lifx C-n^says un Dfrcimnn ur Cbariicter 

** Mr. Foi*cr nlwaya cansidered tlili bU best work, and the ono by wlilcb ho wUhed hU 
lUrniry cl'tinn* it»lie »?«ilniatL-d." 
** A work «li)c1i, pupiilnr andaJiniTed.ai It comfessedly la, baa never met wltb tbe thotuajidtk 

fflrt uf tti« aucmltm vlileh Ic liiiaBrvw-.."— i>r. Pi,r Xmd. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, ANO SPAIN, «to. New 

F.dli.oii, I'V C'.dni,[>; J.^liiiK^, wuU t:rv bvau-tiful WuudcuU^ 3 rula. Bupcr-r0yak kro, clatk 
letU'ieJ (pub.ai iL lQ«.j, l^ Ok IHA 




CROtSSART. ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. 7i Plutcs. ptiutcd ingDldnA 

coloutt.. 2 volLvuper'toyftt dvo, tialfbuumii uocut (pub. at 4/. I^^*.], iJ. tui. 
- »■ « the ftunt, kATfeptpcTtJToU. royaUto, tia.If bouhd, uuunt (pub. at l(M.)oi.^,ll.li. 

fROISSARTS CHRONICLES. WnH THE 7HLLtJMIN.VTED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
tN^EU'lKD, 3 *ol». huperruvfti g^o, elegantly half-bound reil uorocco, glU •dgt*y«ihW- 

CAZETTEER-NEW EDINBUROH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER- AXD GKOGXA- 

i'HICAL DICI lUNAKY. mote cumiilolc Uiaa ^iiy bilUciU) puUllsUeU. ts>« ErflltitA, ntm* 
■ml completed tollic present lime, tiy JoiiN TiimtvuK ( Eaitcir Qt tha (/ni»*r«al -lUu, licj, 
Trrj* thick aro (1040 pnjteHl Mapi (pub. at 1m. ),cloih, 13i. 

TbUcamimhenilTe volumr U the latcit, and bv far the best Univrtsal Oureiteer of lltAf. 
Itbicludvin fuU account orAfl^baabtan. New 2valBad. ftC4 fto. 

CELL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. As 

Improved Edition, Cfltnplete In on* toI. 6*0, mlth ifv^ra' I'l.i^os. cjrith, K>. With a tery i»n* 
M]i|) of Home and Its Kiirirons [rVom a moit careful ItlttuiiLMtii-tricil survey ),aii>uiiLrd oa z\u-% 
and fulded in a case so aa tu lortn a volume, ^'ufcelher? «uIb. favo, cloth, M. l«. Ii4l> 

"Thme vDlDmriare mi replete vith vhat U raUiAhl«, thni were «e to otnploy aural 
JounuiL. we could after all afford but a meaftrr IndtrMiIon nf ibpir tniereai ana worth. It i% 
iDdvcd, a iaittng nirnnortal ol eminent Iftemr; rxerii>in. devofed to a smHjcci of vreat iByort- 
aitre, and ooe dear, not only to every nfholur, liut to every reader oJliit«lli(n;tu:e~td lAoM ttl 
tnkib of bUlDry UuolUMt ofcottaidefalioa." 

QILLIES' fOR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, re]»tinp to Rrmm-kftbltf PmrtdseTthe 

Success of the GospcKlactudltiRle Appemlix: oiid fiupplemeni, wlllii'Teracea«Bd CoBtlmislMa, 
lij- the llev. H. IIon-ar, royalsvo (pub. at \m. (td.), tilotli, 7*. &rf. tl0 

GLEIG'S MEVOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Govcrnor-Gcnerol of Bragil. 8 

vols. Kvo, line Partrait (pub, at 3/. ^, ), elatb, 1/. \». Mil 

COETHES FAUST, PART THE SECOND, a* completed in 1631, trenalnted into 

lilnpltHli Varae by Jcirm Macdonai^ij JIjili., Esq., Secoitd EdiiiuOf fcap. tvo f pub. if IU.)i 

cloth, 34. UU 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, wiHi a Life «n(l Nottrs. \ vols. fcap. Rro, with cnCTOi-od TiQa 
and riah-K by Stotuaad and Caitikshakk. Neirand ele^nt Edition (pub. at \L\, ntn 
eioih. ia#. 

■* Can any antbor— can even Sir Wa}t«r Scott, be compared vrith ngMfmith for tbc virtHr. 
beauty, itni] novur of luffcunipo»llfonf T Yuu may lake Mm and *ciit titm oqI id liUlt ttui,* M 
martv ItfiUta doe* be nrt-veiit lo Ibuimuplnation."— .<fA^McirMi«. 

"t'lie volumrt or OuldnnUli «IU«vcr conititute one ol Mm most precfrnu " frtHi aC Batf>4 
undctited."^tfitaWrrfj; Arrif K-. 

GORDONS HISTORY OFTHE GREEK REVOLUTION, nnd nf the TVr, 
pai^a aH<ln^ from the Stnifc^leMor the Orevk Patrloix in eniaiu:ipaUnjr tTirlr < 
T-urkiiih voke. By the lute Thomas Goudox, GetieraJ ol a liivialon of tl.. 
Sccund Edition, *i vola. 8vo, Mapa and Plani (pub. at \i. \Ct.), cloth. Ids. Cd, 

GORTON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. A new nnd chlarpefl Editinn, irilh« 

SupplRtneDt, completing the Work, lu the prescQL time, 1 vols. Svo, cloth lettered. \L, 11*. W> 

GR ANVILCE'S (DR.) SPAS OF ENGLAND ami Principal S-'a Ratliing VUnt. S Tolt 
poal 8VO, w Itl) l.rgt.' Maj), iiiul tiiot unl. ^l 30 bcauUful 'NV'oDd :Uts (ptih, at l/. 124,) clrilli, IV 

III! 

GRANVILLE S (OR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, Svo, niUi 30 Wuoacats uid Hd|i> (pub. u 

Iff,}, clulb,Us. lUi 

HEERENS ;PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, tmmlaled, from the Qernnn Tit. 

— A^iA, New KdkiUjD, conaiilvlii III 3 vuls Africa, 1 vn].- Kvuni-s ksa itii Coici«ib>, I 

to).— AxciKST O11EEC&, and Uj&njnicAL TncATisFs, 1 vol Ma?«ual or A^clcstUu- 

TOKY, 1 Tol — toj^friher e vol.. Ivo (rormerly pub. at It. }, clntu kutreii, uniform, U, J.. 
■»* »K74nt(J Complete ktt^lHnii, "ifjt Gt'irntt /"rV-ri. 
" Profcdsor Hccrt ii'a llJ«tori< nl lUac^rcV.ciislBnil in ihf vcrv iiijchc' rank amonp Ihote tlltik 
■wMth tuiidcrn Gcnufliiy lia^ ciulchL-d lljc Litcrdturc of LuiDpc." Uu^ftrriy liftitu; 

HEEBENSHISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE. 

AND 'IRA11K.S OF THE ASIMF.NT NATION.S OF AIRICA i Includlnir the CWlli»nW«»t. 
J^ltiiopiunH. «n() Efn*pliHns. Nl'w e.liiino, (orKeted tiiinuubuiit, witli an' litd^ l« ljf« ol Uc 
Atilhor, neM App«niiij:»f oad otiier Additions, Cotnplatr to 1 rol. Avo, cloth, lb, 

HEERENSHISTO" — -' "''EARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERC~U9S& 

A}.UlIlADKa iP.KT NAl IONS OF ASIA: lni-la.llll» lllc PeraUiti, Pliu- 

oiuans, n.TlijIcv . unil liidiaiifl. New and improved tuiiioD, com pl.t. In ! 

»".'•• »*o. el«nii,i . I rWlnully »l »;,»<.), cl(>lh. II. ji. 

One of tho mnat ^ j]it!i:,;,- .iciiuikiUoQ. m&de to out hiktoricA. «torie. aisoe lli« litn oi 

"EEgEN_S ANCIENT GREECE. trnnnUffd 1,y B.VitrBOfT-, miil HISTORICAL 
innAii^ER; .la.— t.Tlio Pollllc.l coii-.qnriirFil of llr Ilfrormallnn. II. Ilio m»», fto- 
! . '. I '^'"'Ical Influrnr. 01 rollllcal llleoilcj. III. Ilie lll« .Bd OrasUl olOtt OmU- 
ceuuu tnierMU 01 Snat Urttaln. In 1 «ol aiu, »iui inde«, eloUi, M.. 
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PUBLISHED OB BOLD BT H. G. BOBIT. 11> 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
EUROPE AND ITS COLONIES, troa its formatioD at the clOM of the Fireentli Cmltir}', 
to it* re estaMishment upon the Fall ol Napoleon ; traDslated from tha FiAk German Edition, 
17ev Edition, complete in I vol. 8vo. cloth. 14«. 

*' Tlie beat Uiatory ol Modern Europe that haa yet appeared, and It ia UlEeljr long to lemojik 
irithout a rival. — AikeruUHmt 

" A work ol uterlinK Taiue, which will dilTnie naafal hoowledpe for genorations, after aU the 
shallow pretender! to that distinction are fortunately forgotten." — Literary Gu^ettf. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with regnrd to the Consti- 
tutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States of AnUquity. TliiEaSiUtioni corrected 
mod improved. 8vo Ipub. at 1&«.), clotli 12i. 

•»• Knt edUlM, wUh Index. 1817 

"We neTer remember to have seen a Work in which so mneh tutefal knovledre was con- 
dMUed into so small a compass. A careful examination convinces us that tliis hook will be- 
tiseful for our English hlfcher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct Hlteuliotl to the 
lietter and more instructive parte of history. The translation ia executed with great fidelity." 
— Quaritriy JounuU qf £ducaiioR. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, for the nse of Schooln and 
Private Tuition. Compiled from the Worka of A. II. L. Hssbbk, 12ma (pub. at 2s. 0>/.lr 
elotit, M. Orjoril, Tu(6oy>, 1930 

** Au excellent and most useful little volume, and admirably adapted for the use of achoula 
and private instruction." — LiUfary Gaxettt, 

" A Taluable additUu to our Uat ot achool books."— ^Mnianim. 

HUME AND SMOLLETS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 1 lai^te vol, witlt * 
Memoir ofHume, impl. >to, fine portraits of the authors, extra cloth (pub. at ll.it.),\l. u. 

JAMES'S WILUAM THE THIRD, comprising the Hiatoryof hi» Reign, illnstrateAin a 
aeiiea of un|iuhli<hed letters, addressed to ihe Duke of Shrewsbury, by Ja»tEs Ve»xos, 
Secretary of Slate ; with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. B. J Aiua, Esi|., 3 vuls. Svo, Por- 
tnita (pub. u 21. 3m.), cloth, lu. 1811 

MENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; a new Annlrsis of the openings of Ganiesi trans- 
lated, with Notes, by Walker, Svo, cloth, lettered (pub. at 15>.), Si. dd. iwr 

JOHNSON'S (DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONAHY.pnnted verbatim from the Author"* 1 ist 
Folio Edition. With all the Examples In full. To which are preAxed a History of tli« Liu 
gitage, and an Engliah Grammar. 1 latge toI. imperial svo (pub. at 21. 2i.), cloth, 18s. 

JOHMSON'S (DR.) UFE AND WORKS, by Mimrar. New and improvca EiUtiim, 
eonplete in 3 thick tola. Bvo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub, at 1/. lis. (Mi.), lu. llijo 

J0HN40NIANA ; a Colleetinn of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, pratliered from 
nearly a hiiodred different Publications, and not contained in Boswell's Life of Johnson. 
Edited by J. W. CaoxfiR, M.P. thick fcap. Svo, portrait and frontispiece (pub. at lui.), 
•laib,is.(d. 

JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, thron(th the Conntry of Adel, 
to tlia Kingdom of Slloa. Svola.Svo, Map and Plates (pub. at 1'. 8<.) cloth, Ut.id. 1814 

KNIGHTS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BEKKSIIIRE, inrlnding a ftUt 
Description of Windsor, Wltb 23 Engravings on Wood, and a l&ige iUumlnatid Map. 
Reduced to Is. 6<f. 

HAMPSHIRE, including the Isle of Wight. With 32 Engrariiiga on Wood, and a larga illu- 
mloited Map. Reduced to 'U. 

SERBVSilIRE, including the Peak, fee. With 23 Engrarings on Wood, and a larga illumi- 
nated Map. Reduced to U. &/. 

KENT, with ts Engravings on Wood, and a large illuminated Map. Radnced to 2>. M. 

KNIGHT'S OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: a Pobtbait Giij-Eay of the most 
eminent Statesmen, Lawyers, Warilors, Ariisis, Men of Letters snd Science, &c., of Great 
Britain, accompanied by lull nnd uiiyinai Biographies (written by LordBrouofiam, CRAtx, 
Da MoROAN, and otiiers). Imperial 4to, with 74 fine Portraits on steel, ISlarire coloureil Plates 
of remarkable buildings, anil upwards of 2ft0 historical and decorative Vignettes on wood, 
cloth gilt (pub. St If. 3«. 6il.), lit. 

KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, containing 
above 50,000 additional Words ; to which is added an Accemtutcd Vocabulary of CIsssical rnd 
Scripture Proper Names, new edition, in 1 thick haodsomo volume, large &vo, with Portr&lt, 
cloth lettered (pub. at If. U.), It. ed. 

LACONICS; OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 
Edilion. 3 vols. 18mo, with elegant Frontispieces, containing an PortraiU (pub. at in.), cloth 
gUl.7s.W. 

Thia pleasant oollertlnn of pithy and sententious readings, f^om the beat English authors o. 
all ages, haa long enjoyed great and deserved popularity. 

LAMARTINES HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION Ivols. post 8vo, new Edition, 
with a General Index, and five addiiional Portraits, via.. Lauabtihx, Tallxtrandv Ix- 
VATsna, NaT, and Lovis XVII., cloth (uniform with Staxsau) hiaKtrri, 14s. 






LAMB'S (CHARLES^ WORKS, complete; containing his letters. K8s.-*tf c>f Ebi. 

PoeiTts. Pliiyfi* iic, uith l.'*(<e "( tlic Author. tikL-tmllns tlie addtttnnal MpinorlitJe, h< SiaT- S. 
TAiriitRD, lit I aiout vyWme royal 4fo^ liaDdioiiieiy priuleJ, with Portrait anu \l5oet« TUki 
(fiub. at iC«.). cIoUi, ISj. 

LAN£'S KORAN. SELECTIONS FROM THE. ^-1111 nn ihtcr^'ovtnComintalBrT.tnM- 

l»tptl tr<ini tht jLXihWt EEieELudkalJ}' ttxtiiii^rd, miti liJuktrate^l by Moiec, Bvo. ipiit). at IM.U.U 

cioih. i». iw 

|_EAKES fCOL.) TRAVELS IN THE MOREA- 3 ''oU. 8vo. With a very Uryir M»^tt 

the Murra, ami apirards uC JU Ttiriiiu:i Mapi-, I'laiij, Plates of ancVent Greek lnscTi})tliui«. U- 
(|>uh. Ql n. Sf.Ji cloth, 1(. HJ. 1U( 

LEWIS'S fMONK^ LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, witli mnny Piccw in Pruse nni 

Yeme, ncrcr lictj>re i^iiMl-ilitil. 1* vnU. bvo, I'lirtrait (piih. at w. fij.), cioili, l:;i. tkV 

USTER'S UFE OF EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF CLARENDON. W,il, Oririiul 
Corrc9i|«iQ<l«iicc and AuUitititic PnpcjK, u£\er btiore i>utillAUeJ. :i vols. t\o, Pottiftit (vikb. u 
s;. Mx.Kcli'tU. iiu. 10 

'• A Work of Uiiorioua rcsearfli, »riLten vitb niasierlT aliiUly." — Ailta. 

LODGE'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BR TISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. 

ANI> MANNKUS. iu ilic itciitiis of Hftuy VIII.. Eiwuni v'l., Mao-, Eil?,i»ictli. iml Jta^nl. 
Second tmlJ-jn, wjlli a'love \i<i AuluirrjtpliA 0. Ilic pl-iucipal CUaraclera of iJie neilod. t^rt« 
lo!^. svtK (jj'uh. al i;. t(M.i. clutU, I/. tU 

MACCRECOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERfCA FROM THE DISCOVERY Bf 

CUlAiMliL'S. to llic jxa: l&tiL, coinpHsSng \\s HMury anJ KUttsiics; 2 rtinBTUi't}' >i^ 

Tu1ii!i;C!l, biiiptrj^l bvii, cl.)tli leLtereil ( puh. aL |i. Ha. (*•'.'.}, W. it t. 6jJ. lltf 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vols. 8vo. third edition, wiUiliTW' 

mj,^ (i)ub. cli u. bj.j, cichtb, lai. ijir 

MALTE-BRLIN AND BALBIS UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; comi ' " 

Hl"innp- Lif <Jetijn-ft|ihlfiil I>i!i> in cry ; i. Print i])I« or P1i>swm| Gc-o^raplix 

»iri'i|ition, Ironi tlio tiiusL ier«;in somepw, '^fnU tJic Ci»uiitrlcs of iii^ \V«rM. '■. ' 

K'iSii'.in. rc\Ucd ami coirt^jieii (hrfHKUnui, villi tin Alphabetical InJex l; 

'I'liick ttvo.cluiti (pub. at li^ lua. ], rediicvd lo !:■, li)l 

MARRYATS BORNEO AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Tmperi«l flviv 

rtcti^ 1 ItunirRtol ubtli i.urriprouB itPAiniiiiJ l.lfiLu^rapJis, tiiiietl like lirawLari, and Ui»t«^l>^ 
on «i>tHl tpiib. at U. ilA, fK/.}< cloili vilC, Xi^. ^ \^ 

t/IARTlNS rMONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; rormfncinnnlir 

uml AuUieiHic l .■■.+.T'j)iliJii ti-r ail tliu Ciilimics uf tlie BiniKli Eiii(n,c, and fin'iriilur iM Hf 
lory— Physical tjuui;rd3)lii- Gcolutry—Cllimil^—Aiilnjal. V^-mtftliip^ j,. ■ / .iL-ilmni 

Ga»crnin«'Ut— t'iiiniHc — MiJltucif Dt*!cnre^('oiiiliierc-t'-Hli1t)|iiii>f— M, lUllii 

— PiipulAtion, WtiSte atid Coluiircd— l'»3tic;ill'Mi »nd tlic rnr':s — Knilf.-" ' ' Hv, I 

of earli .Settlement, I'Uiuidv^) un 0[^1lAlalKI Ftihllc ri(K-kiii)eii|a, [,,: . "iilMMl 

the lion. Cut India. CfiTnpan>-. ftc, lUuttratvd liy Urlyiiial Mspi oud pmivk. Irn volam 
fooKcap 8to [pub, 4ia^), cinth, \i. U>>. 

Tltere 10 voIh. Lrjiiinin i1ip S viiIk. I*vo, TriWtim. irjtb a few addkiuna. Each «oluDif oTttl 
Above Bet lea 1.1 cotnplctr In ItJicir. and aol'l oeparairlyt ai follova, nt 3j. 0^/. f 

Vol. I.— 'J'liE Cakadak, UrvEft. ami I.uwkk. 

Vi-il. IJ.— New South Wales, Vak Diem^k's Laito, 8vax Riv^m aod Sotrcs Actt- 

tftALiA. 

Vol. Itr.— The Cape or OnoD Hofk. MAtlUTius. and 8aYCHEi.i.E«. 

Vol. IV.— The West Ixtuls. VoL 1.— Jamaica, Ilaoiiuni*, Irmidad, Tpha^, Qrau^ 
the Bah'ttnr*)!, and tbe Vlrplti Iiles. 

Vol. v.^Tiif; Wf-st Indies. Vol. lt,-BritUli Oulniui, Barh«di>CK, 8t, I.mlA, SL YXwittt, 
]>rnirram, Et^equibot Berblct, AntcuUtu, TortoU, bt. Kiit'a, BoibuJa, AaUgiu^ Uuatiniily 
I>oraiiil<», and Nevis. 

Vui. VI.— NoTA 8COTIA, New BBtr^svtcK, Cats TIrktow, Puxxck £xtWAU>*a lull 

THK IiJ>»tMfDAS, NBWrOL'KIiLAKLi, and HL'tlSOJi'S BAT. 

VuI. VII.— GiBfLAi-TAK, Malta, the Iuman Isl^^ds. Jtc. 

Vol. VI U.— The East l^utlts. Vol, I. cuntaiuiutt Cvntcal, Madras. Bumbar, 43TX, tc 
Vi.U IX.— Tm« E*st IsiiiKs. Vol. 11. ^ ^ 

Vol. X.— nurristi I'u.ssEsaiusa iK tue IitniAN axd Atlantic Oc^Asa, vi».— C«yW 

Fetinni*, Miiliirra, MnpipoTe, Hier a Leitiie, tliL* GamblA, Cape Co«t< Cutlet Accrt. ' 

Fii.klaLil IslaDii&t m. Mriena, nnd A«ccn»iou. 
MARTINS (MONTGOMERY) CHINA PoHlVal. Cnmracrcial, mid Social. Twov 

£vtt, li Ma^is, ittutUlltal Tallies, S:c, (pnt<.at ir. 4*.), clnilr, U: 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Tliree handsome roliJ 

Kntlic-lLlflhcd wltl) -aiiin>(*riiu» M^lily (lut>Hi'd l.lnf- Ki^urttvlnir^ lir Cunpitn aud ntlter ctat. 
Arll&ift, coiialstlim ul Bnttle-FU'cvs, Ptixuells. MillMiy Ptaos and Mapit ; lieoMr* a fl 
n«nil>er nC line Wuod En|(Tavii.trH ; ^pnb. at 3i. 7'-]i viricaitt Ui gilt cloth, ii. lOt. Larf* IMj 
India pPMtfti Ipub, It ^t.}, )dlt cluih, l''. I3«. Ik'- 

'* Mr. Ma&ucil'a'^Uleortlie Dukr vf 'WrllUurlOD. In aiiroplDioDi b^i nnrlvnl «ntniv 
pabllcattitni of tbe day. .... Wc protinunce It Tree from rlailen- arid hnmhn*.!, 

ftiid niitHlcrv The lypc aiul riu'i Imiiknl exrcMtlnn iitk adniimM^j lbs 

Kirli^k AiKl nWfva numtruus, aiiiple» aud u»c> ul; tlie ^unialik ot the Duke aikU ML 
Ct'iilcmporNrlea mniijr and rai|t<lui; ilie haide pknirei anhfated \t\t\ brlllUulil 
»l^ncucii i>rcoi(uuiea 4iid matiuera worthy of (be luidur? geuluo o( f-lurace* Vviuellil 

MILL'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL CCONOMYi ^^ edilioD, rcviied aDd CQi 

«ru, (pub. ut IU. ), clotb, 94, M 
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MINIATURE LIBRARY (BOUN'S.) 

AEl fn(}lHrap I^mn., j^riaLed on the finest paper, ffncf very tttgantf^ bwrded in the nrw itiflt ttf 

i,jn<'it[< (I doli'i. 

BASBAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME; romprisinp o preat ^-Hriety 

r>| ,i'MMsij.-f ] tiscriictlnn Tnr "Vt-nng I'eT^uns, cumplelt;, cJcganlij- prjuietl, lrtin!ispi«CC», 

Ei'jtli Hill {puh. lie a*.], \if.; or witN ?i:i tdi:cs, ;;». Ltl. 
BOURRIENNES MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. One Btoul. closely l.ul clecftnlly 
prl'iietl vtiliimc, fcii[v. 1 L^iiuf, with line p<jijesulan portrait of Nuitoleoo, and finuii«iiiece, 
cJiJlli Kit, (jpijh. Bl SiOiS"' &*'•; or with pi. 1 e^tptt., M. 

BUNYAN'S PJLGRtM'S PROGRESS. Quiie complete, iflcliidinj Hit- Tliird Part, 

w'nU a Life mid numGnma pxinliuiAtnr' Notes by tlie Hev> T. Sco-it. i;it;fatiUr printnl an\ 
Cn*' *r"ve paprr, uni emhclJlithpilullli 35 ftn« mJI-aized Woodeula liy HAB^Er. i-Jiualiilnw-l 
all i» sii^iOicy'is cditioiii, s^sa a Que rroctUjilece aad vi^nerte, cloth Rilt, 3«. Tn/. ; nr «llll 
irilr c^ljfi:s, >!>. 
BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, including sEV^ral SnijprcsaRcI Poems not puljLiahed 

in uiiifr eJiilo[ii&, in l tIjIcIc vol., witli z Ijeiiuiliru] Froutikplece, cloLh gilt, 3(. 6J.; ur with 

pilt DdfiCS, 4fr 

BYRON'S DON JUAN, complete, cle^aM^rprinkil, ^ontispicccs, clotiigiU, (pub. 

nt ».)< '•■ i^'-'-i *"■ »it^'i tT'l*' f"'!?". 2'- 
CHEEVERS LECTURES ON BUNYANS PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, tJ»d the 

Ulb Ai.d 'liiticji Liniutiyau. frotitlnpiec.-s, ClutHi {rltl, If-r, CJ. 

COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, clotli pilt, 2*. ; or gilt til^e^, 2t. 6i. 
COWPERS POETICAL WORKS, will* aahorlMfe by Southet, iiicludinj; (for th«> ' 

III Hi lime ill a a mall Arrf], pM ili^- CoPYMotn PmiJth, co'ii-plM* m one hap U^f-i^v vijl'tmt^. 
tcnp. :( inio. C7i'0 pi|£r»)i i^ry c]CL'd»tly printed, v tih twiv rxtrcmcly beaiulRil Fr<iniU|>]arri 
>lt^r HARrcr, rnjfrarcd en ^[£'t^l hy GuooALLt'cl'Oih gElt, 3«. (M.; or «Itt) gilt i-ditei>, it* 

ORYDENS POETICAL WORKS, ronipltte i]k 1 \a\. with a Portrait, Frontispiece 

Aiid Vl{iu-ttt! TiLle, v:lut.L tpia, .2*. td.; or wiUi. ^iit eiigcii, 4f. 

€NCYCLOPAD!A OF MANNERS AND ETtqUETTE; comprbiJip nn irapwived 

edtll'>:i (^r ClieKltrlield'a Ad^iee La hU bun on Wan nnd Manners ; and 1'hg Yni'xo M AN'a 
Uws Ituou i » ManiiJii »f l^oitJert'ss, inteilet-iunl IiiiproveneiK. ami Mrirnl PepprtriKnl, 
calriilaM-d to Torni Hie Cliarncier an a sDlid Hfje>i-, and ra Injure' Ke^pCTT'ibilU: «ii-t bucce** 
]n Lllc. uuD cl^rmtiitly prinEtrd valuinci Tniniihpiecr, cInUt ^li^ Z*. j, or wlrh ({lit rducB, 2f. 64«.| 

HEBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS, HEMAN'S POETICAL WORKS. Tlirce voli. 

In an«. cIeiIIi gist. St. Hd. ; or witli ,a;tH edges, 3^.. 
HERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS. eofiinltU Jn oac thick volnmc. cle^uUjr printed. 

fi]:c rrunlispivtc l<y C atterholk, ctotli{tUtf li. ; or Hllb gltt cd|je«, 3a. biS, 

JOE MILLER'S JEST BOOK; lieinp a Collection of the most excellent llrm Molt, 

Biilli>tiit Jcsti.und SliEklik« Ai]?cdo-tes lii thr Lngll-ili Lanpitige, complete in nnc lit irk And 
cinsfly but elesantly prialed voluntc, froutispicce, cloUi gtlt (pub. at 41.), 3a.; crvhbjiUt 
edircs, Zn. Gd. 

NEW JOE MILLER. A. Srk'Clion of Mudcra Jeals, WUticisniB, Droll Talus, St-e. 

ciulU flit, -iJt.M.; or «ltli gilt edge*, 3d. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, inz., Voices nfUic Niplit—Evitngclinc— 

ftfns-i!*' and Firc-stdc— itpanUh Sttidrnis- P[ie(ii-al TransJfttionfl, '1 voli. La Ip purtiait and 

r(ULitt9|.<icC¥B, ciiilli ^Lll, 'js. Cd,; or «vitb gitli-ilgca, 3«. 

LONQFELLOWS PROSE WORKS, viz., Outrc-Mcr— Uyiicrion— KtivaaagLi. S 
VGl». ill I, clolhisiltla.id.i or with gilt edfrcB, 3j'. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. *ith Life and ^■oteB by Vn. SxERBmo ; to wliich 
ii )>rc:ixed l>n. CnANNiNc's Exsay on Mltion. PiontlapUcc, cloth nUtt tpuU. at Ct.), 
3f. tyif. ; or wltft f;)li edfres, 4i. 

OSSlAN'S POEMSr tniiiBljiled bv MAcnrKTtsniir; with TlmertRtions conceming 
Uie £>a and Pdcniit of (JSziiAN ; and JJn. Bi.AiK'.'i CrUical Di)McruLi1«<n. Cutiipii-lr In 
1 uiMtly pclatcd vuliuncp rrontlapieiB,, dcw Kdiiluo, cloih siU (pub. at U.), 3j., ur with 
gilt pd^'cs, .ir. i\*t* 

POPES HOMER'S ILIAD, c'liTpUfe, wilh EspLaimtory NotM unj Trc]e.T, niu] an 
i->Miy on tlie l.ili.', Wriiin^f,, aiiij GcDiim of lloniLr, cirgaotly pilnii'd^ (iautiaplecea, cloth 
i;ilt (iiub. Bti>i.], Xf.j «jr with j{tJi rdfrex. a* 6it. 

lliU j« t1i« only pocket edition wilb no:rs. 

SCOTT'S (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS; ronminirff Uy of the Last Min- 
•trcl. Marmlon, Lndy or tNr Lake, Don Hnoeikk, Ho](ct)y, BalTadH, Lyni-s, mIkI Sr*n(r»: 
witli N''iie4,. andi Life oTiLa Auilior, coaiplate In l irlrfiintly prinivd Toliioic.itt^itriit aoa 
frutitUiiitcB, clolh {!lii{pLib. IE til.), ii.Gft.; ur with j{jlt«df«g, {■. 

STURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, "ml nF liia Providence 

llirijiL I. lut all NutUTi*, irjit&lntcd from tbe Grfinaii^ complKlu in 1 elctcaiitlif pilutril voU| 
frLiijCi>j.'iL') V, c.SmI'J] tfill Cpuli. at ^ )■ Sa. ; or vitN gilt 'C-iKfU. Si. 6d, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, with hia Cast]e of Indolence; I beuuLifuJ woodcato, 

cIiTlli ^ilt, *J». ; or wjltj K^lt irdi^F^, 3« fir/. 

VATHEK AND THE AMBER WITCH. TrO toU. ia one, cloth gilt, 2i. fii-i or 
with ijllt eUjpci, 2a. 





CATALOGUE OP NEW BOOKS^ 



MONSTRELET'S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, ^y Catom 
Joiivcft, viiti Notex, mild upwiuiis mI luo WoudcuU ( unlTurm wltb rrai&»srtj, 'i Tt^ *V** 
tiijAl H^O, L-lcth lectFtcd (|iuh. al 1/. lU«.)i !'■ i>- 

MOORE'S iTHOMAS) EPICUREAN. A TALE: AND AtCIPHRON. A POUA 

Ti'nnLB'A lUuitratnl Kditlmi, Imp. ttvo, « bc&uiUiU EniM^vinju ipub. il ttfi. {kr.),claUi K 
or tili'Kaiitl; bouitil lu moiuccOi fi. W. IM 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by Sia H^MM KicoiUJ. 7v«IfcSr(W 

((•uk. al5t. IDi.). c:ot1i, til. lUl. t»4.^-4t 

OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, new KJilion, brought iluVrn to 163G.5 vols. 

five, C.UKt iedVJVil {^U*t. ut .-/. ^.|, 1/. it. 

PERCYS RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGUSH POETRY, cnn«;Uiii.._' nf on H«0»e 

]l«ll«<li. ^l<)llt:>. anil »thcr I'lccM Oi gur Earlier I'uets, tuh-«(;ier wliu -' -^ •!«(«. 

Mnd ■ coiiioiii> (jiu<t!ur>, c^tiiiplele lu 1 vul. mediiiiii Uvo. Sew and eU-t: :i > bc^iu- 

lifujljr frt'Tivct! Title Ktitl FrouitcpiFce. h> STEPHAvorr (pub. at tA#. i. - 

••Hull. I II ftrai h«(-Rnir Brquaintt-d wlih Biabop Pvrry't • r:.- i . ' 

Po«Tr>.' ■ loo, I Lould Hcrnpe a f«w n)illliuR« lopvthvi, 1 Iiouk''I ' ■ 

tbikT {if (I : Mitel ; nor flo I b«Ueve I ever read aliOOlchaUto lic^ j'. !i^ ' 

LaUll.r . ''••■ HaJter S-'ult. 

" JVrc^'d Itclii^Kc^ r.ie Uic mfut agreeable kcloctlDO, perhaps, which exists In 4.111 itEzuMSf-" 
—£iiu. 

RAFFLES* HISTORY OF JAVA, with nn Accouut of Bcncooleii, una Pelnili of fie 
Cou)uietc« una Uei^utcOf 01 the ludlan Atclilpel^fcc Eilltcd hy Lapt RarrLaa. Td^ll.cr 

finuly coloured (put. «t 3/. lti<.), clolk, U. U. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE Ciibinet Pictorial Eaitiun, inelutUhp liia fm-lhcr Adnnlor«& 

«itli Life or I>P.ri>K. &c , u[iWKii]i! «f (ill flue Wooilcitla, from Dciigtia by Hartst, pii*t |*u. 
ycyi iiii4 in)|>rov«(l Edition, with addiclmixl rtiu, clott) cil^ ^t, 

I'tie only miitill editinn uhlcli is quite romplvtc. 

*' PriliApi there vxUU un work, either of taktmctiaa or ■■terMnment, |n fh« Eoifitl lu- 
irnntre, ^lutU hJta httn mo^re fr«t)era<]y re»d or mare d&««rv«tlly admiivd, tbAn Ui< Lltt ifu 
AUf emuie« of Rolfijiiin CrusDe.'*— 5ir H'ti/frr.Vrc>/(. 
ROBIN HOOD; Q Culluctiuti of nil Ibe Prx^ms, Sua^a, und BnlLnds rel^ifin- - 

lirutrd S'rouari ; to which ts prefixed, hii HUtary Irom incdiiert DnouniPM.ij, ,' 

Kiiso!!, by J. M,Guxi.H. F.S.A. TwotdIs. rlctrnntty prtnted in troHO Hvo, v. 

Jtit^on, ftixl ii'^vardx ol' 120 tttslcful vood engraTuicji b> IfAtnuoLT, vxua cluiii u'li' ■! 

J/. lOi.). reduced 10 lit. 

ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY. A New and comnlrtft Eililion. with cnemTcd 
f roiiiUpiccea and 7 Maps, a voli. bound In l ituut liandaonie vol. royiU e«u, (pub. ai V. ii ), 
cloUi, izt. 

The only rompleie erihloa In a coRifirt rorm; It \m nnilorm in tUce and appeafaxice «it^ 
Mvhun'H ^e^kl> or l>raiiinii»ts, 9fO- Ti>e F>r«--vio(is editi><iis «>f Holliu iu a liable iniuaM an 
grvatly abiidtied, and cuiiuia acatrely buU tUe VMb. 

ROSCOES LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. Kpw e»1 wofh 
ini)inived Kriiiion, friiitd \:y hi* Son, Tho^uab Itoucou, Cumiiluiu in 1 Alout «nl. uto, ciiucljr 
hut vet) handioinely pTioted, illuvimtod by 3 line VurtnUtft, and namtfrouj iUuAOKiita kit- 
{traviu^s, as bead aud tall pieces, cltiib, 1/. U. wi 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED " THE MAG NinCENT." 

New andniutih improved Euilion, edited by }iLi ^>■ll. Thomas Itor^coK. Cumiilcie In 1 stuiil 
vol. Sro, duMly but very banil»on>ciy piiuted, iJtualraied by uunierous Ea^iuting*, iu|yiMlDc«4 
as head and tail-piocea, dotli, Ii'i. uri 

" I have ciot lerins 3urti ' ^ '^ . my ndmlrotlnrM .' " 1 

or n; KTittuodc Uir the 1 fy'iination I bi. 

10 OUT country- as Moikf' • irt-nlui ntiil 11 1 

llOKae to Uie Tcry ttr&t i.i . j.issiciil HMutb 

" RoBcoe fa. 1 Il-iok, hv t^r it i- :,t.i rjuiir HUtorlans, b..:- vi I .-li,'; , ( ^tj ic U,ni Uit -Uca 
reflections; and hia tt«tis]alioiu o[ puetiy ate equal to tlieoiig-ioaln.*' — ttalfMe^ t^arfij Otytirv 

ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of iLe life of 
Lorenzo Je Medici, villi tit Appci>di& «>f Oiifrtiial Docujnvuta. fevo. Furrrait4>r L<iniifO. end 
Pitted (pull, at l-li. I, bnarda. ;«•• ur In llo, pruLrdto matcb thaorl£uial cdlUoa. JPvitnltiHil 



I 



fUlra (null. 11 W. IK. SJ.I. I>ulid>, lu. 
*»* Tiiit volume is lupplcracnlarr to .It pdlUam of tho wotIc. 



ROXBURGHE BALLADS, edited lit JoHK Vaivt. Cou.Illi, post 410, iKoutifiill; 
prlMv.) hy \VifnTif.riHAU, nnd «iub«LlUhcd t^ilb 50 CQrloua WobdcQh,, bftU ImuiuI noiw<<H 



in Uie Haxl.UTgho at}-!. I pub. at iU u.). 



uiri 



SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. TjilTt't Caliinet Pidorinl Ediliim. »ilfc 

till', Oluta.rlnl Null's and llljUirlrnl niBe»n of e»ch rln.v. J(C. 1-^ mil. fcaii. >lo, •(Ml Itt ' 
PIot«a eti!ir;«vrd on srrel mtxnr tJi-sicna of iliu most iiikU:i,:uljilicfk ItittlUi At:uU; «ln IK 
■ ImiJci arilltlii:lnQwnAulufraf.h«ol!ililitc.-.i«Mt|]illb,»tJ/. >»•.). eiolh, rich jeUI.»..J». I»U 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. 1 vol 8to. with I^JipUmntonr KoCei, «Bif » 
Mt-miilrliy Ua.JousiOli, SartlaU U'>il»- " 15<.|, clollii ii.(Sd. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Pocket Wition, vlth a Lift by Ai.tXA^nia 
CnALKEHfi, complete in i thick tqI. izmo. printed la«DlainoDdtyiiie^wUbiOvteci£B|[TB«[nBi 
(puh. ■! 10*. 6(L)t clptti, 5f. 18«a 

BHAKSPERE'S PLAY5 AND POEMS, witli Eiplanatory Notes, and 4 Skctcli of liia 
Life and Wrl!tng4, icdirvd hv CifAacizs KNinFET^ IthiJitTateil by iO lugfl Detigss on vood 
by W. UaAV£V. Sixth £tlluon, thick Bvu. clolb. Id*. (^ 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BfilNSLEY) SPEECHES, with a Sketch of 
hi»Llri\«lileJ l»v n Cun»litut[onml Friend. New and handsome library Edliton, wUb Ptirtiait, 
complrle In 3 vols. S»d. (pub. at 3L bt.), ctoth, Iftf. 11li:» 

" Wliat«vtT Sbeiiilaii bns done liai b«en, iwr exf^/^iwiv, always tbp &«>«t of lia kind. Tit bai 
-wrltc^n ibp brtt comedy [8cbocil TarSciiLilaJ). the b^»i drama (TberJuennn^ ilm bmi farrc(Tbe 
Critic), and ili« ftne addrMB (Monolnitue on GarrickJ ; and to irovn all, delivered rite very 
best omitoT) [tbe fstnous Begum Speecb] ever conceiTcd or tieord latbU coantry.*'— //yrat. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. Narrativea of Ihe most remarkalile 

VTrvckii, Confln^ruLinna, Mutinies, Sire. c-omprtslDS- tbo " Loss of the VtTager," '^MuUn^ of Uio 
Bount V," Ac. Umo, KruatlspiL'ce and Vl^neitii (pub. oiBs.J, clotli, Sr. 

SMOLLETTS WORKS, Kditfd by Roscok. Cnmplde hi 1 vol. (RoiJcrick Hanrlora, 
Homplircy CUfiXer. P^reprrlne Vickie, Launeelot Greaves, Cnunt FatbQm, Adv^ntor^ of an 
Alom, Travels, Pla.r«, Stc.) Medtom Sro, villi 21 capital Pimtea, by CmuiKsnAiTE (pub. at 
1L4M}, clolb Kilt, 14b. 

" Perhaps no hook btct written excited aucb pcai* of loextiaffulabablelBUgbter aa Smol-' 
lett's,— Sir fPalUr Scott. 

SOUTHEV'S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which are added, "Attcropta 

Is Ver&e," by Joun JoKi^s, an Old SertraaU Ctova Kvn, (pub. at IUj-. Hd.}, clolb, 4f. M. 

Muiftfi/, 19?$ 

SPENSER'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete, with Irtrndndnry ObBenatiwM on tlic 
FarTle Queen, artd Gln5^arjnl >'Lii:es, bandsDiDcly printed la. 9 vuls. post itTo, flae Portrait, 
(pub. at 24. 121. W.). ctotl), If. 1«. ISIS 

STERNE'S WORKS. Complete in 1 toL 8vo, Portrait and Vignette (pub. at 18*.) 

clolb, lits. Gd. 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the "Studies of Katnre." "Paul and Vir«rinia." Bud 

the " Indian Cntiaffe,'^ wUb a Mstaair itf the Autbur, and Notes, by tlie B-cv. E. C^jiace 
complete in 3 tbtPlt vnEs. reap. 6vc},pDrtr«it Bad l-'natispierea (pub. at lii(.), clotli, 7<. IBtn 

SWIFT'S WORKS. Edited hj Eo^jcoe. Compl&tc in 2 vols, modlom Bv<}, Portrait, 
(pub. at U. Vit,}, ckirh pItt. \L *t. 
** Wliaevur Id the Uirev kkngdonis bas any boolcs at all h.is Swift."— Zord CheiirrfieUi. 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. SI HISTORY OF THE UNtVERSrTY OF DUBLIN. NumeroTis 

Wood Kiigravliiffs of UaUuildEji^s antl Acadenite CoHtuincs (pub, at l/.j, ctoib, 7>. fit/. 18i5. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCW REVOLDTION, the 10 iWirta in 1 thick vol- 
royal Hvn, bandAUnjoIy pHnled, cJothi lettered {■p\xh. aiU. iVf.J^ ID*. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

tbe 10 parla lu I ibick vuE., ruyal Svo, liandifoniely printed, cJoLti Lettered {pub. 04. U. Si.], lo«. 

TUCKERS LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete in C vols. 8ro.<pub. atli. tOj.), 
cl&t]i, l&t. 
** Th6 ' Lt^lit at Nature' is a work wbicb, ancrmuch consMenLlIaa, I thiol: mysclTatithD- 

rizod to csl] ibi! most original and prufuuQd that has ever appeared ud moraD ptiilosyj>hy.~i&r 
JiUMfi Matl.Tnluih. 

TYTLERS ELEMENTS OF OENERAL HISTORY. New Edition, Uilck 12mo, (5i2a 
closely prlated t)4ffes]. Bteel Fi'DDiLspiece {pkib. al-:^. ), cloth, 34. 6ii. 

WADES BRITJSW HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprehnndintf 

aclasaHird Analysts (jl Events and Uccnrrencrs inCtiun:li jind State, and of tbe CnnsiitLnldnui, 
Pullllcat, Cnrnmercial. Inteilefllual, and Socta] l^romess oftbe United Kfnudum, fiom \Ue ftmC 
lavaalon l^y lbs Jlomane to tbe Aecea^loIl c( Qauen ^'irtoria, «ttli very copJnns Indsx and 
Stipplemt&L New Edttiop, I larfu ictitarkably tbick vat. royaJ Svo, {1300 pQj;es),oloili, IBt. 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE «NGLER, edited hy Jobi« Major; the 

accoml improT-ed Kihtlrm, witb nt-w Pl.itei, elprnntlv v»''>it»'d in fciip. Svi* witb I'i ext|Uijii4a 
Eiicra«iri)rB on •rleci, Ijv WiLMonr.. AB^oL^■ , and oiliers. and 71 Hne wund EgiifravUigl after 
C&j^wicK, Kah'Biy McADOn's, Cnop£n, Lavce,. Sc. (pub. at IBiOr i^luth gUt, 9s. IM4 

Thla la by Tar tbe mosi elegant and compact edltlan erer puhlUhed of tbis universal favourite. 

WATERSTON*S CYCLOP^DIAOF COMMERCE, MERCANTILE L.\W, FINANCE, 
COMMERriAL CEOt^RAPHY ANU NAVIGATION. New EdUinn, lacliictlnir the >ew 
TaniT (complere to ibo present time] ; ttic FreDcb Tariff, as Tir m it concern^ llih Coiintrr; 
and a TrcNliie wn ihr rrinrifilei, I'larllce ami Hi-*ti>r,v or Commerce, by J. R. M-'Ci:i.i.ncn. 
1 very ibick cloicly priDied vul. ii?o, (Oi>0 pages)* with 4 Mops (pub. at IL i|.), exua ctoib, 
IBs. Srf. 

**TliUcapiul work will he found a most nlaabla manual to erery conmLonial n 
onful book lu the ifeoeral reader." 
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WEBSTER'S AND WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING 

IHCTIOSaRY of the ENGLISH LANCiUAOE, liicludtnff Scirntinc Term*, to %hici 
sr? Bilileit AV Al.l[BR-'!i K»? to ilio I'toniinrlulion of CIuiIckI and Scrlptiir.tl Prnper Nuttki, 
m«tch enluiLed : and ■ PronounctnK VjcutiuUrf of Mudeni Gpi^i^raplifcal Numcs. New Ed U ' 
Hon, enl&TKed 4Btt entirely revUrd Dy Woiu?EATiia. la 1 Uilck vol. royal 9vo (pub. ai II. ir^i, 
cloUi, tSj. Iftil 

WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved 1>y HossEJt, 8ro, with Plttcs cngrared on Htecl (pab. , 
at Ui.), cloth. 7«. "147 

WHYTES HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE P1I£SL^T PAY. 3 vol., Hvc, PlaUa (jmb, at it, ««,), cluLh. I2«. IM» 

WILLIS'S PENCILLII^GS BY THE WAV. A new and beautiful Edition, wtthaddi- 
tioaa, fcap, »vo, fine ri;>rttaU and PEdLsa {pvb, at Gi.], extra red Turkey clolh, lichly ffltha^ 

** A lively record of first lnuprpH!on», conveying vividly -what was seen, heiTd, and felt, by aa 
active and inqtiisitivi* tTavrUrr, tbrouit*) aume of iJio most Inierestlnir parts of EiiTope. Uil 
cnrtnslty »nd lo' e oretiterprUtr ari> un)iotin<lcd. Ttie niirrative U tolJ in easy, fluent Ungaaft, 
*lth a pt>*t'* power of illmtrtWvn," — L''i>^'^ur<jK ficvictv. 

WRANGELL'S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA. Edited try 
],iEiL<T,'CoL. Sabine, tlihck iSmo, larfc^ M«p aud Fuiirait Ipitb. aitU.), cloth, 4«. 6tf. 11*4 

WRIGHT'S COURT HAND RESTORED, or the Sta<Iejit auisted in retdiaeold 
CliJuU'ri, Dacdi, 3lc. aiuali ito. 23 plate* | l> liIj. at \i. Oi, ] , cloLb,. \U. JMl 

BAXTERS ^RICMARDl WORKS, witli i^kctch of the Life, and Ea»ay on the Gcniu* " 

uftlir AiirJiCrr, 1 fOJ.i. hnpt-EiiiL Svo, [put. at t/. U.), 11. \2*. CiJ. 

BINGHAMS ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. N-rWiimlimprortJ J, 

Editittn, nareruily revlspdr with an onlnrprd Iihh'x. 2 roU. impl. itvo, clotti, IL ]i«. 6tf. law flj 

^'Bliivhatn Ua wHler who do^s equal Imimut-lo site Bnellali clerfry and lo the EtiirltEli bati>n4 ^| 

and wltuae learning ii oaly to he Bqualleil liy tiJi niodeTaUuti and impartiality. "—(J'rarfrf.'iii tU7, ^M 

CALWET'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLEr WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAC- I 

MKNTM. tij the late Chaklts T.vYT.nK. S voU. itn,, Ulualrntedl liy Vfl5 Copj>ef-plate Enyriv< 
ItiKB. ICigrlitli yreally enlarged EdJtioD, bsaiiEiruCly piintrd on Quo wuv? pap«r Ipub. it 
llii. lo«.)f giltclotli, «^. lO. 6f/. 



"Mr. Taylor's tinproved ediifon oT Calmet's DU'litinBry is Indlipentahly neceaaarr lovvciy 
j»t>)1ical Student. Tlie HdditJuns made under tbe title of ■ frngiiu'Dta' are exijaeicll tramtbm 
no»t rtue and antbentlc Voyaites and Traveli ir\\a Judea arvd oUier Oriental coaouiKs; 



itinrclieiid an □ascnihlare af CQrIniia and [ILusrratlve dei>crliiil<ins, explanatory of Scrisduit 
{ni-ld?nts. custnois^ and manners, n [sicli could ui^t p-Dsslbly be rxntatnru by any otbcr mcJluab 
ll3e numerous eoffravlasa Uirow ^reat light on OrJieniaJ cuztam%.—-Uome. 

CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE* aUridged, 1 Inrge vol. imii. 6t4 
Woodcuts and Maps [pub,, at U. it.), clotti, li^, 

GARY'S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENT\J'»IES 

TO THE GONSrrrVTION ANU 110CTRINES OF THK CHURCH OP ENOLAM), 
aa S3t forth In the XXXIX Aiticlcs, Kvo, ipub. m I2a. ), clntli. T*. 6-J. Or/oril, Tmi>^. 

" ThU work may be classed wilU tlinsD of Poaiaon and Bishop Bull ; and such a classlfltt- 
Uon Is no mean hunour." — t'kutrh r/ Emjicnti Quartrrtj/. 

CHARNOCKS DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 

GOD. CoinpLetc in 1 thick Cloiely prtuied vol. RVo, Vfilh Purtrait (pab. at !Ij.), ^ latli, Ct,U. 

'• Persiilrtihy and depth, mctaphysicjij subilitdty artd evanBellcal "Impllcity, Itnmenfe Iwro 

Ine bui lrrcfr»;:ahlc rfasoniofr, coijupirc to lender Uiia pcrfonniujce one of itiv ntosi lDMtjimii>* 

priitltictUiFift llifttcver did boDOur to tbe iaocUJad jadffuieni aud geatua of a huuiaa beliiE."' 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES- Cotiinining the foUowiuEr esteemed I : 

fa(Mr> Memoirs hr itie Uev. J. 8. MrMM, LL.D.. vlz;_Watsair.i A|'u: 
Vai::{H/» A|)oo-y fur iJiellltle; Palcy's Evl.ltnrcs of Chilitiaittiy ; F. 
JcEiyu-.' Iiiitnial Evidcjice of tlie ClirUlian UvUyiun; LpslleV Tnjili ul l,.;. 
abai^d; U'slic's Sbo.n and Eauy Melttod with the [irf^U; l.ejili«*s Shvci an.. 
with the JeMs: Chawdler** Hlaln'RetMou* fur bclnsii ChrlsiIftO - l.villi:lun on t 
or M. Piul; Campbell's DlasertaUon on Miracles; Sherlnck'i Trial of the Wi-.- 
8e<jitfl; Went oil ilic Itcaurrectlon. In I vol. royal Bvo (pub. at Mi,), cloth, io». 
CHRISTIAN TR EASURY. Coiisistinj: of ilie ntllnwitig Expos'tinns nnd Trenttfes, Ediifd 
by Mf \n t. \\x -Magef'h l>Uto'iritL'i and DlJiaeiiatioiiA on (lie Scriptural Ooctrltios orAion- 
meiit midSttprlllcc; WiUierspoouS PrBctical Trcatlie on Rrcenerrftioii ; Bustuii's Crook lit tfci 
Lot; tjull.l t MtiKei Unvrllrrt: Guild's Harnionv of alt th<- PrOidieU; Less** Aiuiiemidn. 
Uncornipreii i>rc«rvaU(»D, aud Cicdlbility of the New Testameat: 8tua«'a Letlcn «■ U» 
Divinity of Ctriau la i vol. royal «t« (puU at 13i.J. cloUi, U. 
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CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OtD AND NEW TESTAMENT, rtvued 

tad c(>ii(ltna«d hy (i. It. Kami* a r, itikk ISnm, beiitittr^illj^ printed (puh. jl r?i.), {7lnLn,,^i. M, 
" An extremely ijrcu; «ud ytty ebeflp e^lilOD. ll cuntaltiir aL] thai li Uderul ia ihe urtginil 
workr anilttkr.« □tvijr prettoHllIuull, «LHtiJlineUun!lT £i.f ivtik'U csa ticker be made avatla>lle for 
purposes of rci(;ri*i3cc. ludeed iL li aU that Uje Scrlialure atudcat cao desire."— Cruonitun. 

FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS; the Ads and Mnnumenls of the Churdi, edited by 
Dk. Cltvi^ixi^, 3 vuIji. Im^i. nya, wilh u^vardj oT luoo vooil mustratloDl, imperial 8ri>, extra 
cloib rvii>>> aill. ID. i>i<.), :;, m. M. 

FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; »-i(h oRfennjir of Ws Life, byta 
Botv. 1 Uree v[>l. U3i|»m] gvo, New Edition, I'urirAit (pub. at If. lOf.), cloll), IHa. 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, New Edition {pob. 

It llt.J.ciulo, Hi. litt 

HALL'S CTHE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WOBKS, with & Memoir nf his Life, hy 

PTi DLinTiii i3n GMR.dnH.v., iLcid Ubi-e-rvalianii an Itla Cliarnclcr 4sa Pri;«cbcr, hyjun^ ftJhri^iti 
AliTlgfir nrKf^Siivftva FujiLLlAr I^nuraEiCc, 3tc. ; G vcl&. Hvo, Ua.ndiciTn-e'Jy piliitcU, wiiU IftiiiLiLiruI 
PoiUakt (|iiub. AIL SL LAi-). Cloth, rontenti kUBriril, W. llr. Gd. 

The Hirtir, pTllDIi^d h) n small pt %.\3.e, U-vols. fcii|i. Hvo, if. iJi., clottl lettered. 

" WUotvec >»'l.H|]e« ti< s&« Lhe Englult tsn.gDJiffe' iri'liN ^lerfectlnn must read the writlnpftof that 
great IlivlliiCt Hubert Hull. He cunjtitnca tLC btauUcs bf JOillTsD^-, AI■Dlsu^-, i-ticl OuiiKSt 

ItkKhut iheUr imperfeciions," — Ltngnbi Stcn-ari. 

*'I cannnt do bt^tter ttixn rrTcr llic acMiJrrnlc reniler lo l]ie Immnrlat works of Rotiert IlaU. 
^tormotal sV'^^^dear, taz Chris^izn cnilti, ai^d for I'lULlmltyf ire nmydouliL whether Uie^r bavQ 
> ttelr tn&trh In ihe sacTed ornttiry of any rgf or coimtry."— f^n/fwi^r Srit^wtc-r, 

**Ttie aamc ol llulwrt Hall will be placotl hjr poalerit; amoDjc ibo ^rat wrlteri or the apa, aJ 
veil u tbe man vigaroua dcfendcrit oftelliiJoua Itutti, aodt1i« brlKblckt examitlea of ClirlJiiicuB 
ehailly."— Str jT. Mari-mt^h. 

HENRY'S CMATTHEW) COMMENTAftY ON THE BIBLE. ^7 BicKrasiETii. la 

e Yula. 4tnt Nrw ELtith'.i'li., ]KJJiL^L.L i<n Ihii: (aaper, i| gnib. at Q^. 9«.), clutb, 3f. lit. iiJ. 

HILL'S (REV ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by liia Friend, lhe Rtv. W. Joxra. Kdited, 
with a Fid'are-, bh- Uic Kw.jAMCii ylt^HVA^ (Kowlavd Hill'h Sucecs^nr ah Mlnfi er at 
Siiirey Clia[)«l]. 'SeconJ Kdiilon,, carerultjr revUud, thick posLSvo, fioa aioel ParUoit (pub. 
at U'4.'}, clotty 5*~ 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a Mcmotr of lhe Anthor. and ft very 

cxieiisive priierai InJes. u( Text* anil SuljccLa, 2 \rti», ro.va] 8vo (puh. at W. i*.). clotli, lii. 
** Hi^liofi llopkins'v works rarrn of tUemselrea a sound boJjr of divioity. He is clear, veUe* 
Bifcit, and verBuaaivc,'*— ifffiffrfffcfA. 

HORNE ON THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of ?sn!m«i, in wliirh tlicir 
Ijtcira] heiiio and iiiiLia)kiiuii>Al appHL-ation Is pointed out. Kcw and elegaitt ciliUoa^ cuinplcte 

inouc volLicFii^t '^^'*> clDih (tiub. at !i.]. G.-i.6(/. 

HOWE'S WORKS, wUh Lifc»ty CALAur, 1 large vol. imjieriiU 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 

1/. ]l]i.)l,Ckllli, u. icu. 

** I have Iratncd far tnore Trnni Jnha Howe than f/nm any oilier aulbar I ever rcaJ. Then 
|r nil astoniiihtnic nia^iiliceDce in btsconcrptiuns. lie was ui;i)uestiADably the groAtrat of tb* 
'pu.Ttiz.n4\^iue-i.''—fithT<-l tinii, 

HUNKNGOONS (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES- By a Member of the llncse* 

□r SlJr.ey and Uanttnjr-i. Slrlh TbniisaniL, wiili a cDt»l(<us Index. 3 large vuts. Svo, Pt>.-l]-aits 

cl the Counctf^a, Wliluitild, anJ We^ky ipub. at i/. 4(.J, l'JqUi, tU. 

LEIGHTONS (ARCHeiSHOPl WHOLE W01?KS; to kMcU ia prefixed nLifeoftbe 

Aiiriior^ hv ilic Kf:\^ N. T. Pt arson. New Eauluii, ■iililirk vols. avchtFurtrait (nub. at U. i«.) 
extra cbaili, Itij. Ttic ocnj^ completv E>tliJ'jn. 

LEIG1:T0N*S commentary on PETER; irttli Life by Pkahsow, complete iu 1 
tliiik liuniUunicly |irliiteii vul. 8vo, i'urtralt {\v\xK ^x i:u.|, cLulh, ITJ. 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By llie Upv. J. H, Njcwman and others, H voli. 

Uiii-o {pub. at 'ii, iftj, It jicvicJ Lji (iruamDntoi (.ovcrts, \t. It. 18. (_J , 

M'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with ilhatrutioiis of the Mx^iavy of the Rcfdrraatitia 

in St-ntlai.iK New Rillliitji w l>li inim^-i-uui Additiuiu, andi aMemi:lr, £c. by A vpatw L'jLicUTnir, 

Fiii.|). avo {jiLib.ar 'S'l.], I'JiUli., 3t. Gri. I'JIJ 

MAOEE'S f ARCHBISHOPt WORKS. cotunriaiTiB Discourara mid I>isaertntii)na on the 
^crli»lil^lJ OncirlneH ur Ainnomeijt huiI Sticrilict : tiertnoits. ao-d Vivliaclun Ciinrtrrn, with a 
UciKOLroriitB Urc.i^y ttie Ee?. A. H. Kekxv, n.D. 'i vqU. nvo (puli.al U, (3».}, clnOi. ISj. 

" PidcuTcri aiK-b deip ressdircli, ylelila «<t much valuAhle lofiirtniiidD, and «ii<>nU ao muny 
l)el}]« to ilift nir Ulhrji uT errDr, u to coiislllMtt- tlie must valuable ireaatua u( hibili-al lD4nUtis 
of wliit^b A Clirli^iian jclic) ar can he iiosfteaftcd."— C/oitttm* Ouurirtr. 

MORA'S (HANNAH) L FE. 1^'v iheUcv. Hr.NRv I'iiommok, post 8va, printed uniformly 
itiib b»r Kuek^, Furtrati, BLid \Vtwd Ejisravl.i|i» [pub. at t'Ji.j-* eatjaclotli, ti». Ca-Jrii, \sJt 
"T is i))ii,v i>o (ul nl llie (im< t.it edition ofHiiniiab Mnre'i Life. It hrin:;s %o mucfi new «Dd 
Iniercfciii.B mailer imw ilie ilp^d rtf*iif'^th»p Titr, Mml ii »U; receive a biruiiv *elc-iiiic rf.-m iha 
V'«l> ii.-. Am'-'iu Lhe reei, i>,& ii.triluuUra of mm. of b«r pabUveiJona will lemaid ih«curljalty 
•i liiarary rvaderi."— lUrrar^ Ouarttt, 



28 CATALOGUE OP NEW BOOKS, 



MORES ;HANNAH) works, campkele in II volt. reap. 8to, viUi portnuc and vi(- 

uclle UUci, clam, U. l>i. >i.J. 1>U 

MORES IHANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap. Sro. Portrait (pah. ak C».), dolli. U 

MOPE'S (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF PREVAILING OPINIONS AKD 

MA^Nt>lU>, Foreign »lia I>l>ro««Uc, «iili {loaectioiu uu rrajcr, prat ««u (full,, tt «t|. 
clolb, <•. 
MORES (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 
WRITIN!.!^ OVat. yKVlt Jiwt Bvu (|»ul>. ai lin, bJ.t, clolli, &•. 

MORES (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. Pojt8vo(pub. at IQj. HJ). dolli.b. 
MORE-S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or Uus InUuencu of Uio Bisligivin of ito 

ile&rl na itie Cuiidurt vT tlic Life, ;t:;tjl<), i'urU4ti!, clullt, 1j, Gc/. 

The oD\y complifin •ni&ll edliioo. It \iu reviwd jiut Iwfftra bee deash* aad watsiM avA 
linpro«enicDV «Uoli li copyriglit. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS cliiofly inkmlea for Ymtni: People, tovUdi 

U aildtd " bi>iisil)uity," an hiiUtle, J.mu (puli. al :ii. ihJ.), gili clotl), Hi.1 L-iii:t>>, tj. 

I'hts Is Uic Ujit gcnuiue eiilUoa, and cimlAjuji some cop^'rlght additions, wMcIu aie sot Jfl any 
otlier, 

MORES (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; willi BaUuds, Tola, Biani, 

a.ticl £pita|>lis, a2mo (pub. at Zi, ULi, Kill dotil, ^itl ej^es. U. lU. 

NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, tranalntwl from tJje Frencl of M. Borr.by 

M.A.WtATr, Icajt. avo, Purtrai-l Ipuh. at 1^. ), clotli, 3J. 6(/, 114] 

NEWTON'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS, «iili a Lilc of llie Aulior, by the Rev. Ricjuio 
Clcil, and an ifitiodaction b; tijc ii«r. T. CoarxlHOnjtai, U.A. iuipwiai fcva, »ith Ponndt 
(pub. at IV. ^1.), l.^«. 

PALEY'S WORKS, in 1 vnl. coini«tin» of liii Natural Theology, Moral atid ?(Jilir»l 
PUiloaopliy. Eii4«nc«»orthri4ilwnlty, lloriB P-^iiiuiat, Cler;r> niait'a Cuinuaiii^^n in Tiaitiac^ 
SibJl, Lc. avu, biu.-aifUiuly ptiiitcd lu doulila cojuiituk (pub. aL iil». Gu.), clvili, :<. 

RIDDLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or .\nniilB of t)ie Clinstiim Chmdi 
ftom lu KDuiui.ulijn to tl4t I'ment TIidb ; tonulBtnia Vic* or Gciiaial Ckurci, Uiskin (ia- 
clndlUK Cauitt»ai>i<i, Secu, ami. rartiia, £colniaaUcai Wntgra, Me.) Baa, eluU (9(ili.>l 

SCOTT'S (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. Willi lbs Atillur'f 

iasi CurnrcUuDa OQil Luipraveiii«iii>, and ii boautii'ul Waodcut liluauatioaa aad Mapa. aael*. 
Impetkal avo (pub. at 4^. U.J, clotll, 1/. Ilia. )|M 

SIMEON'S WORKS, incluaing hla Skeletons of Smnons and II,. oe, or 

DlaC'iuiBca dixeatcd into oue conlijiued hcrtca, aad rnrmiiic a Cnniiot-r fldak 

of tliL' Uld itnd New TestaineMt ; to wKlcIl fliv iiniicsci all improved co. • I^f 

oli tlie L'uiiipa»itiuu or a beiinou, and vt-ry cooipitljciiaivv liidcaea, ed,ii..i •■, ,.i.-,. iiiojua 
HAKT-wai.LHojL!>fi, aiToli. 8T0 (pub. at lot. ifti.J, ciotii, 71. 7j. 

Tht/olUiwmg niiutUiire fdiitcnt ^Simti>H*ii poptttar *r«ria an mifwii/ firmly UL3at^n4 

^Ottnil mciutAi 
THB CHRIS'nAK'S AKMOUn, ru. 
THE EXCELLEMCrOKTJiE UTL'ROT.M. 
TUB OFF] CBS OFTUE UOLY £FiaiT, !M. 

HUMILUTlONOt'THE SONOFQUI}; TWBI.TE 8BB1I0V8, ht 
APPEAI.TO .«liN or WISDOM AND CANDOUIL SJ. 
DISCOURSES UN 8£HALP OF TliE JEWS, la. cd. 

" Tho worlta of Slinmn, ctmlalntn^ ^S16 di»raaTaea an thv prlnrlnl p8awi0aattf Uie Olit aad 

yew 1'eataniaiit will he luLtod pccudarir ndaplod lo assist tlie atudica of tlit- J'ijim;ctrcleitJ la 
tlic-ir pr^parallun .'or ttie pulpit^ toey will LikewUe acrve as a fivdy of Iljvlui T ' and an ^ 
roinj reommcndeJ as a fltlilical Commeulaty, well niUplcd to lit- rrad In t.iini.iitaL"— ii,«ad» 

SMYTHS (REV. DR ) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 

SCitlPTUiiK, ndajjtrd Id the Uaa o( Fatnilioa, Ibrovcry Day tlirouifliuut the Year. 3nife.lae 

(puti. at ii. ill. («/.), clutll.lla. Ita 

SOUTH'S (OR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are arnejicO the cliief hotdi «r tki 

»«rniuua. a Jlloiitapliicil Hemuir, and Gtuetal luilca, 1 »oU. loyal Bto (pub. at U. *.). 

STEBI3ING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Dictof Angaliurr, 
IMi, to ll'B prcacul Ci'Qinry, .1 <uU. ivo ( |.uo. at 1.'. liii.), clmU, lit iH 

*^']l')?;?.,W.9,''NING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 

Cdlltiiu. post avo, clotli, i*. 



^ 



TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, willi an Essay, BiognipJiicil ieJ 
CriUcol , 1 larifo vula. Imptrial ITU, Portrait (pub. w U. Ua.), clulli, IJ, Ja, 
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TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM, 

Tenth Edhlon, fcap. Svo, cloth, St. 

**It la refresh ing to ai to meet with a work hearing, as ihfannqnectlnnaM; does, the Impress 
of bold, powcrrnl, and nrifrinHl thoiielit. Its mos^ strikingly nrljrlnal views, however, never 
transaress the hounds of pare Protestant orthodoxy, or violat*- the uplrit of truth and soher- 
liess ■ and yet it discasses toplea const it utinir the very root and hatiis of those furious polemic* 
which have «hakea repeatedly the whole intvllertual and moral yroT\A."— Athenaeum. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefuUy revised. Fcap. 8to 
Clotlit 6«. 

" Itisthereader'a fanlt if he does not rise fVom the perusal ofeuch a volume as the present 
a wiser and a better m^n.—Ecltctie Review. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING, Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 
** * Saturday Evening/ and ^Natural History of Enthusiasm/ are two noble prodactions."— 
Bkitkwwx^a Moftuine. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Kxplanationa, alpha - 
hetlt-ally arranKf-d, of the principal Terms employed in the usual Brancbea of Intellectual 
Phtlocophy. Ninth Bdltlon. l3mo,elot)i^4f. 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
Edttfon, with additional Notes and Summary, bySTEBanro. 3 vols. 810, cloth, lettered (pnb. 
at W. If.), lOr. M. 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OB ELEMENTS OF CHRt-STIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Proofs of the Authenticity 
and Inapinitlon of the Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the Jews ; an Account of 
tlw /vwish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
New Testaaaents. NIneteantb Edition, elagantly printed on flne paper, 12mo (pub. at &«.6ri.i, 
olotb, S«. td» 

**W«I) adapted as a manual for shidenti In divinity, and may be rewd with advantage by th« 
vast experienced divine.** — Mar$h*t Leetnre$. 

WADOINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
PROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE BEFOBMATION- »Tol«. 8yo (pub. at 1(. lOt.)' 
doth hoards, 1^. la. 

WADDINGTON'S fDEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 

DUKINO THE REFOKMATION. S vols. ('\o (puh. at 4/. lu; 6d.)> cloHi boards, 111.. 1841 

WILBERF "URGE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHniSTIANITY, With a comprehensive 
Memoir of the Aathor, by Uie IUt, T. Pkick, IStno, printed in a large liaadsoine type (pub. at 
«>.), (Ut elotb, li. (M. ISU 

Jporcfgn languages anlr Ifciterature. 

jn!cnn)iiro 

CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIO^"S, CLASSICAL CRITICISM, DICTIONARIES, 

GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, ATLASES, &c. 

ATLASES.— A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, engnivea by Stdsky HAtL, demy folio. 
03 large Uaps« with the Divisions and Bntmdaries carernlly rolonred, and a complete General 
Index. New Edition, corrected to the present time, half morocco, 21. 12a. 6d. 

WILKINSONS CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Historical and 
ChTiinolo'ical Tahies. Imperial 4to. New and Improved Edition, S3 maps, coloured (puh. at 
2/. 4>.), hairbound morocco, If. lis. 6d. 1843 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New and improved Edition, witli all tlieRnilroads 
inserted. Popnlaiion according' to the last Censns, Parliamentary Returns, ftc, imperial 4to. 
40 Maiia« coloured (puh. at W, 16L), half honiid morocco, U. ba. I6i2 

AINSWORTHS LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. Jamikson, an enlarged Edition, con- 
tainlug all the words of the Quarto Dictionary. Thick 8va, neatly bound ( pub. at 1 U. ) 9f. 

IMr 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONS VANDER HOOGHT. Recognorit J. D. Allk- 
uxfTD. Very thick 8vo,hands'>mely printed (pub. at !/.£<.)• do'-'^* 10*. id. Land. Duncan, ISiO 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and English. 18mo fpub. at 
Si. Gd. ), cloth. 2f. 6d. 1S38 

■ ■■ ■■ ■ the same, large paper, an elefcant volume, l2mo (pub. at i$.), cloth, 3«. 6d. 183B 

CICERO'S LIFE. FAMIUAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 

bv MiDDLETON, Melhotu, aod Hebebdsk, complete In one thick vol. royal Svo, portrait, 
(pab. 3t 1/. 4f.), cloth, 12«. 184t( 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. EOiditG. S. Waijusb. Complete iu 1 very 

thick vol. royal Bvo (pub. at 2/. St.), cloth, lAi. 
This compr^eniiive rolume contains a library of the poetical Latin classics, correctly 

printed from the best texts, viz;— 

CitulluK, Virpil, Lucan, Snlplela, Calpomltis Steulua 

TibulIiiH, Ovitl, Persiits, Statins, Autoulus, 

PropertlnSf Horace, Jbvenal, Si.lus itallciu, ClMMUaa. 

Lucretius, PhMdriu, MartiaJ, Valariaa f laocuti 



DAMNtI LEXICON GR/CCUM. HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM. Cur& Puscak. 

rnjiil 4U<. Neii tldllinii. pr[iiif<l an fine imiirr tpiih. Kl il. &«.). cli'lh, 1/. U, llti 

•'All rxc4.'ilriit Mork, Uie mcriu uf nLlcb kAVo bean unlkcriaUy ackiiuvledfed ti;£Ucttnr 
civiLTucU'Di." ~ Ur. Dih^tn. 
DEMOSTHENES. tmnBln***!! liy Lrt^sn, ilie two rols. ^va, romiilctcin 1 vol. ISlBO 

l(.inil5iinii-iy printrit 1(1 dfmlilc ttVlijitins. in i>carl type, r'TtmU ()»uli. *t 5#_), ilolb, 3*. 

DONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. I'nlar^ed; wilh exBinplM.lirmlly 

tldllftllllffl, wl^<Mrfl frnm tlie t!.t««tr»! aulhnrs. Founh Eililiuii^ i ontMerahly trilaiicf'),cn»- 
fullv rc>UvJ» And mftLeii&tly improved tbruugbaul; iblck ivo (I7ai pftgnXpul). tisl. bOii 
eloih. I5«. 
GRAGLIAS ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLtSHITALIAN DICTIONARY. «t!t» J 

CoiMPCh'lto'll Jtalisn GrAtumtr awd Supplt-mentary Uklionary of NavAi Tcrm&, liaifl, t*v 
(|Hiti, n1 9f,),H,bd. 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE,J 

Hi'toriiTsily considkrcd, inmBlBUd from ihe ticrmun, fcvo (pub. at lit.), cloth, i(U.UI. \ 

Orhnl. ru/i"'!^ U* I 

" Urriciinn'i MbquaI of Greek AotiiiuititA ii inoit Imporiuii,*' —TAifltotAH'a Utti. h/ f^fWir, f 

vol. I. p. 4-13. 

HERODOTUS, CAREY'S CREV. H) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO I 

lirK<)Ii'^1'l !t. lulapled to Uie Text at Galsfurd aail Baebr, and ill other £dittDOi, Srr>, CttU | 

(I'llh, It I'ilt. \, F)<. 

LEMPRIERES CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Mmtaturc Edilion. pontniiims «! 

Ac-t.-niii.t nf.ii) llie Proper iiamex ineiitlonr«l in Ancient Auttion, and much useful iiii'."tn«t)«4-l 

re«|iccti..|f ilie m*« ftnd liaMtn of ihr Oreeki and Boman«, New and ctltn^ll«■l* £iltt»iffl 

eli.-H*iit!y priitlttd In pe&rl type, in l rtry ihick vol. ismu (puh. at 7*. fid.), clutb, i ' * 

UVll HISTORIA, EX RECEN5IONE DRAKENQORCHll ET KREYSSIG;! 

El Aniiouilnnc* CaKViERTi. Sri'OTiin. Hvpehti. et alinrnm ; A'tlmnHrersiones Ni tnuuRlI, , 
WArHJiWi'iiiii, ctiuaH Bddiflit TRAVf us Twiss, J. C. B. Coll. Univ. Uxon, gocln* *t TtttfC, 
Ctiin Irdi'-e impliisimo, < v-Jti. fifo 4i>'tl>. M W. is*.), rinih, i/. s-. OrJ"r>t, mi 

This U the Kent nnd moat itseful edtilon or l.lvy ev&r publUbed IiiikUto, and It U pn(cnc4 
In bIi our iirilwrsitks and cli»«ica] slIiooN. 
UVY. KrLited liy Pakkdevii.i.k. LW'n Historite lihri ouinqiie priares, wiLli En^lsb 
Noler. l<T Fiifcji*rsrii.LK. New £diiioa. IVtnu, nci>tt.v tioond lu roan, ^. 

the Rarne, Bookii I lo III. 'eparitrl}-, cloth, Si.Od. 

■ 'he same, Bo«ii» tV and V, cloth, 3s, 6*1. 

NEWW." S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Prindplei ind Bttbi of 

Sr>Ii', niiti UxaiiiplvtF. hixlh HdUlun, IZmo (jgub, at ^. G4/.), cloth 3<. Bi/. 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, froiH Ik 

C'lr Irtt Pciicxi t'] the pTcsenl Time: in Khkh nil the frreat Hvcata. Ciiil. Rrllf-itius. S* leoHAc. 

and Literary, of tlic variaiis NRllun* of lln* Wi>r A .ire .-laced, at oiio vicu. unilt-t i; r ■_■. t >i r.e 

Ke^drr In a Sertea of pnrullel civlutnnff so aa to cxli:hit I lie atate ol (he whole < 

at aiiv epoch, and at tJ>e aaine time ruri^i a conlliiiiDiin rimtn of llistorjr, w : 

Talilf^ii t»r nil th« principal D^na&ll«s. Camp fta in :i beetlons; vU; 

II. Middle Ayev. lU. Modern liUtorx. WiHi a mo>t 

folio (|iub. at il, 164.1, half bound morucro, W. It. 

'I'ha ahovit In nisn xold »enara<e)y, a< fotlovi ;-^ 
THF. MIDDLE AQEiS AND M0JJ£U}4 BlSlOUY, 1 parUin J, fbUo (pub. at U,»,U\ 

spvkfti, i;.*. 
MDUERN HISTORY, folio (put), nt I3t. ), se«e4, 8«. 



I mo>t complete Ind<x to Lit« 



Complete in 1 tLlck toI. Rto (pub. a 



PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the Lasghorjibs. 

1:j.), cMh,7a.CJ. 

RAMSMORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SVNONYMES, for (he Use of SrhotJi md 

PrKi-U* atadent^. TiajislateJ aJiaeiliCcd liy Ua.LiEBca. Fuiiavo. (pah. at 7<.}, cJoIll, «».*«*• 

I Ml 

RITTERS HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, tranalatcil from the Gcnwi 

hv A. J. W. AIuiiKlsoK, 3<.A.. Trillin Cnli,.g(., Cninhndge. 4 loH. «vo, uuw coraplctcd, 
a O'-iii-ral Index, tU'tli. leileifd (imh. Jit ;t(. 4>.|, i!j. 3*. 

Tlie t-'giinh Vrtluiite mny he bad neparateJy. t luih, ICi. 

•■An imp'iri.int work: it may »"e sjijd (o hf**: mpcutdcd nil the prtrloiia Mxtrrlr* of 
"orn^i ■t'kd to )lav^ hecome iltc auitdnril worV on the sutijcol. Mr. Jutiaion is also 
fr^ill llif uauul faullA of lran»lr tors.'— y«ur(ri/,v AVciric. 

SCHOMANN'S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIANS. 

trarrlaud frr.m the Laiiii. wHh .icoro.-.eie ludi-i, -iv-j. (p^ih. at lOf. (W.), cloth, fi. r-.-t **5i 
A«'Oukr>f Ihe sanie silioolana thaiacter as tlic wurks urHr.£itr>, Bocckii, ^ 

ELLENDTS GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES. 
L .Hi, HvD. (jjuh. at l:;j.). cltxh, (.1. fcj. 0«J" 

STUARTS HEBREW CHRESTQMATHY, tlcsi-mptl na an InlroJiiction to a Cflw 

of IR-hr«w»»u,]y. ifiird Kditlon, »^v, (|iuH. at H/.|, cluth, 0*. OiJonI, Tmthnpt^l 

"ThUwfirk, which was dfHL-HOil by ha IcmneH author to faeMlCiec the atndv of llehrt»,I 
iia.i ji vorj-eateiislvcHiiletu America, \t irniia dctiraWe mljniict to all UeWw Qn 
4ttd U ftutaclent to Complete Uia ajraUm iflnsuuctton in tbatlaujoaa*. 



I. «». fc*. 
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TACITUS, ftlie Latin Text), complete, from the Text of Bbotter, with Ins Kxplanatoiy 
Notes in Entfllsh, edited, Tor the use of Schools aud Colleges, by A. J. Valpt, M.A. 3 vol*, 
post Svo, (pub. at 1/. 4<.)i clolh, lOx. Hd. 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CUBA ZEUNII, curaGiLES; acced-Inflex 
COpiosissimiu. Complete in 1 tlitck vol. Svo. (pub. at I6«.)t doth, 6a. 1837 

VALPY'S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, accompanied by paraUel 
passages from the Classics. Fifth edition, 3 vols. Svo, with 2 maps (pub. at 2/.), cloth, U. Ss. 18i7 

VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii^neis, cura Edwards, et Qoesti- 
ones VirtrilianK, or Notes and Q-ue^tions, adapted to the middle Forms In Schools, 2 vols in l* 
13mo, bouiid ill cloth (pub. at Ga. Gd.), it, 

*tt* Either the Text or Questions may be had separately (pub. at 3s. 6<i.), 3s. 6<f. 

WILSON'S (JAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 

FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FKENCH DICTIONARY, containinsf full Expla- 
DatioHH, Deflnitinns, Synonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of 
Pronnnciatioii in ea h Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the Ac&demy, Bowyeh, 
CHAHBAun. Garner, Laveaux, Des CARniEHss and Pain^ Jousson ana Wai.kxk. 
1 large closely primed vol. imperial Svo, (pub.at3f. 2s,)t cloth, 18s. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII. Acceflit Index 
(FoKsoKand Elmslby's Bdltion), 10 vols. ISmo, handsomely printed in a large type, don« 
op in 5 vols. (pub. at 4/. lOs.), cloth, 18i. 1811 

■■ the name, large paper, 10 vols, crown 8to, done up fn 5 vols, cloth, 12, 5«. 

XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Sfkluan and others. The only com- 
plete Edition, 1 thick vol. Svo, portrait, (pub. at ISs.), cloth, lOs. 



iSobels, aSKorfes of ipt'ctton, Hfgfit iKeaWng. 

CRUtKSHANK "AT HOME;" a New Family Albnm of Endless Entertainment, con- 
sisting of a Series of Tales and Sketches by the mof t popular Authors, with nnmerons clever anti 
humorous Iliustnitions on Wood, by Croikshank and Seymour. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrate:! hy Two Odd Fellows— Sevmour. 
and Cruikshank. Together 4 vols, in 2, fcap. svo, (pub, at 21. IS>.), cloth, gilt, IOji. 6d. 1B45 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL, 

A Fireside Storv. By William Howitt. Second Edition. 2 vols. leap. Svo, with 46 Iilus- 

tratiouson Wood (pub. at la«.), cloth, 7«. Gd. 184$ 

HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES Addressed to the EngUsIi, both 

0«ers Abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. svo, (pub. at6f.), cloth, 3^. Gd. 1844 

LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS, an Historical Narrative, illustrating the Public 
Evvnts, and Domestic and Ecclesiastical Manners of the 15th and 16th Centuries. Fcap. Svo, 
third Edition (pub. at 7'- Gd.), cloth, 3*. Gd. 1839 

MARRYAT*S (CAPT.) POOR JACK. Illustrated by 46 large and exquisitely beautiful 
Engravinita on Wood, after the masterly X>e3i^s of Clarkson Stanfield, B.A. 1 hand- 
some vol. royal Svo, (pub. at I4f.), gilt cloth, Os. 

MARRYAT'S PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS 8vo, with 20 most splendid 
line Eiigr.ivings, after Stakfzeld, engraved on Steel by Chaklgs Ubatb (orlgliially pub. 
at 1^ it.) gilt ciotb, lOs. Gd. 

MAYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; or. One Boy is More Trouble than a T)ozcn 
Oirls; a Tale, witli 12 capital Engravings by Puiz. New Edition, in 1 voL post Svo. cloth gilt, 
(pub. at 7f.), reduced to 3<. Gd. 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 

Author of '■ Gideon Giles,'' •* Uoysion Gower," ** Day in the Woods," &.C- &c. 2 vols. In 1, 
8to, with 24 clever IliUHtrittioiis by Piiiz (pub. at lt«.). cloth, Gg. Gd. 1843 

** This work has a tone and an individuality which dixtinfruishes it from all others, nnd cannot 
be read wiihout plea.'iure. Mr. Miiler ha** the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
under his conlroi th a any of his predecessors.'*— .it/if »afitm. 

MITFORD'S (M(SS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 2 vols, post Svo, a Scries of Rural 
Tales and Sketches. New Ediiion, beautiful Woodcuts, ^gilt cloth, lOt. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN. Edited and illustrated by Alfred CROWQuii.t. 
3 vols, pnht 8vo, iuustratiiins by Leech, CRUiKtsHANK, sc. (pub. at iSs.), cloth, 7«. &/. 1843 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hendeik CoNSClE^CE. Square l^rao, 130 
Wood Engravings (pub. at 6s ), cluth, 4«. Gd, 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER. Illustrated bv Cruikshank; bein^ the larjrcst collection 
of the best Soii^.-i iti the Englisli lane'iacc (iipwads of 3,uuo), 3 vol's. Kvo, with S7 humorooa 
Engravings on bteel and Wood, by Geougb Cruiksuank, anu 8 medallion Poitralla (pub. at 
IL 10s.)i c^oih, 13«. Orf. 




ALPHASCT or QUADRUPEDS. TUustrnt^'d by TiznreB *c!ett«1 from M.e wnrt* of tV 

flit] M:i9t«ri. ftqunre TJino, «ltti Xi snlrlte>1 EnffntTins* :ifter nciinitBM, llBMnaAHtn', CvT^t i 
Fa CI- PoTTCB., Ac. Slid vitti InllUI IctUnt hy MiuShaw, c1o:h^ gilledjcea rt«i(h.fttt«.MJ.> I 

^— the tame, tlir PUIli colunrrd, ftlll clotli, ^It tdj^A (piih. al 7«, 6d. ), .<U. 

GRABB'5 (REV. G ) NEW PANTHEON, nr Mylhnlnpy of nil Nfllinn^i-. ciperiiiUyfct 

tlip l'»e of Jlrtuw-iH ■■ui yniinir Frr*i'is; ulili ClurstJotii for RtuinlitUiuu OD Ui« f*i» ^ 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NATURALIST. nrOmiitn' Wnlkn in Sprinu. Siiniroer, Antinnn. 
and Wltiur. tftiUftr« lamQ, »itti ftO bvaatirullyexMuied WoudouU (pub. at;*. 4^ K <*<'**'• P'* . 

EQUESTRIAN MANUAL FOR LADIES, hy Fra?iic How&iD. Fcsp. 8ro.iip««ritotl 

6') lii-Autiful Woodcuts (V'ub. at (/.), rIU doili, fiH nlffrB, Sj, fid. '"' 

GAMMER GRETHEfS FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, tmnslftted f 

llio Gcrnin.n or GniUM ^ronuliiinr 43 Fnlry Tales), post Svo, ounieroua 'Waodcntshy O* 
CuuiKsuAWK (puS. at. 7(. M.), clotU jtUt, Sx, tlfl>1 

GOOD-NATUREO BEAR. A Slory for CliiWren of all Asm, by B. U- Ilouni. Squiff 
M9, PUtti4 (piih. atij ), cloth. 3«., or »[U) ibe Pistes CDlDaredi 4«. lU* 

GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square ISmo, FUtM (mU. »t UI. 

t'.u'bi a4. fi-y., or Pltiirs colouiuti, it. bd. IfeO 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) JACK OF THE MILL. 

eilt, U. fid. 

HOWITTS fMARY) rhlLD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, fwmmonly edM 

••(JtloSji*t'k(er'iiI''nhle Bonk ;" tT(in«l.tt«il Irtn KmlUh V>tw, \, l»h French »n() Ornnin Vftn« 
opiiOEhc, tormina: aTHsl-tt. sqiiarr Umo, with llhi Urce Wooit Engr&Tinvs (puh. ai M^t^V 
extra Turkey sloth, gUt cili^oft, :■». UU 

ItiiiUone flfibe nottalegantjuvenile books iTar produced, ami huLli»noT8ltriifWivM 
Uiree laxifua^i. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, desijmod principMly for thcmpnf TmnreTcr- 

»<in* (writtff'i bV MtSSIind C»MHrK<l LamC], Stjftb Edl'lria, rmbdltshrd wil-, r< la'irc iihl»*«*- 

Urul WuoJciil GD^'Bvinm* Prom Desl^ttd by iiAUVbY, frap. bvu, (puh. .■ 

"One nf tlierortstnRefiii and ajrrr^ahlt* C't|nf>oiiiocti to t lie un*<er»taii 
havf l>rrii prod red. Ihe vtiudirnl remlcr vMn is nlktit t'v \^^■^\r llic r 

iis ttiongly- lecomiuended to prcjiarc liLiiiielf by first roatlliig Uie«o •itf^^in. t^r». -^^.wi^.r 
Jievitw. 

L. E. L. TRAITS AND TriAtS OF EARLY LIFE- A Seiies of Talcs nddrfwrft* 

Xowun peni>li^. By I.. E. I., (^)l^s LvifnoM. Ftvuttb Edition, leap. Ivo, «iilt a WatiiA'' 
I'ortruit cnifraveil on Steel (ptib, at It.), ^Ut tliitti, 9*. IkU 

LOUDON'S (MHS.l ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; bcine t^iH^^ P«rhp1ic(* 

Tdlea snil Aiircdutca ormoreUian S'xi Antcuals, cnmpiclieniHn? ■]) lltr Qti«clni|-'<*k, Ilmln, 
Fifties. He)iti:i>«, IiibL'cts, &:c., of which a knowledge i» (nill*|(cnsahlc fp Pulitr i:ih)Ctli«>*- 
Illtit'ralrJ by npvtird* of &r» braultfi*! Wootlcuts, by Bjj.WiC£, llABvcri Wtinu'Eft, Mt 
Dlhrrs, poat Svo. «ilt clDlb, 7f, llif, 

MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF TM^ 



vols. 12mo, (pub. allBi.), fWfc 



I<res4 t>y tUc Rav. Kneinr C.4unTt*.R, fl>o. Ii4 eilrrmelv brsiit]r>il .' 
Ui»l Aiti»(s (i'lrliiiiine fdured cip'en of M tmiv's rplcbxilcd Plrttf. 
The Deici^e. Fall ol N'tnevcb, Sec.}, elotb gUt, gilt ctfgci, nduced lo X2i. 
richlv pin, rill ed^cs. iFii. 
A EDDil elej^&t preseac Ut yaaat i>eople. 



Wi.olt tgt.u*l r"* 



PARLEY'S rPETE 1) WONDERS OF HJ5TORY. Square lOino. ntuncrou* Woolcoh 

(pub, at &*.), ctoth, silt ed^es, it. bd, N** 

PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND ; Storirs of Camps nnii H-itU 

^Va^^, niid Vk-torle* < mndepi.lzcd Irnm HnLi^MiEU, Fwihhxart, and iheotlyer Cbn" 
a vljU, in 1, aqtiar? lifmo. (Parky <iii).> F'»Hiltt lidl(l"n. cnnill- rabiv ).<.prnrrd, f 
tn |i)i>nreaen( lime, enibclli^bid villi 10 txctftlinvly beauliJul Wuod £:ikar*«uisa (o 
clfiili Rilt. irilt edces. S.. 
'lliiu *-eauiiful vuluiiie hai enjoyed a Urpa iihiiTe a (iicfvm, and drfcrvedly. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. Hv Sikpiikw Pkbcy. Prjaareldi^] 

8 llluntnitUiui by OlLB&Hr (pub. at ^«. ), cloth. 3i. ««.'., or wltb cul'jurcd PEa(t«, U. tMi 

SHERWOOD'S (MRS.) ROBERT AND FREDERICK; * T»!o for Voii'b, fOKp. *» 
viUi:tOhl£^biy fiuUbcUttvudi:i)£raviDii4, cloilii ^Ul cdjfca, (yub. ai9i. flit.), ndocMl 1*4^ <^ 



PTTBLISHEO OS BOLD BY H. G. BOHK. 3i 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Tale of tbo Rebellion of 1715 •» 
to vbkli is added, ** The PeBsaat't Tale,*' by JsnjuiYi TATUfB» feap. iro, 2 fiue F:etc» 
(pub. at 6«.)i cloUi gilt, 2i. 6d. USi> 

TONKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, wleded for the use of Youth, and 

desHpied to inculcatetbe Practice of Virtue. TwevHetfa Edition, with considerable addiiions, 
royal iHiuo, vtrj elegaotlj printed, witb a beautiful froaispiaee after HAavaT, elegant, yilc 
edges, St, 6€U 

WOOD-NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (OR THE POETRY OF BIRDS); a Series of 
8onga and PoemB for Youtig People, contril)uted by Baaas Cokvwaxl, Wordswosth,. 

HOORE, COLERIDOK, CaMFBELL, JOAKHA BAXUJS, ELJZA COOK, HaAY HOWIXT, VRS. 

Bbvans, Hoao, Chabxcttb Smith, &c. fcap. 8vo, raiy prettily printed, with IS btiautti'ul 
Wood Engravings (pub. at 3i. fid.)* cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 18:3 

YOUTH'S (THE) HAND-BOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Series 

of FamilUr Conversations on ibe most interesting Productions of Mature and Art, end on 
other Instructive Topics of Polite Education. By a I«ady (Mrs. PALLisaa, the Sister oC 
Captain Maaatat), 2 vols. fcap. Svo, Woodcuts (pub at 15^.), clotli gilt, 6«. isit 

This is a very clever and instructive hook, adapted to the capacities of young people, on the* 
ptoaof tlie ConversatiDiu on Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, &c. 



i^usic BXiti iWusical ^orj^g. 



THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selection of the best Vocal Rnd Inetnnnental Mneic, 
both Enulish and Foreign. Edited by W. Ayatov, Esq.. of the Opera House. S vols, folio,, 
comprehending more than 400 pieces of Music, beaatituUy printed with metallic types (pub, 
atii. 4f.}, sewed, ll. \u. 6ti. 
The Vocal and Instrumental may be had separately, each tn 4 toIs. I6t. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A Collection of ClaSBical and Popular 

Vocal and Instrumental Music; comprising Selections from tlie beat productions of all the- 
Graat Masters : English. Scutch, and Irish Melodies ; viih many of tlte NaElooal Airs of other 
Countries, embracing Overtures, Marches, Rondos, Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Oallopades;. 
alao Madrigals, Dueu. and Glees; the whole adapted either for the Voice, the Flano-forte, the 
Harp or tiie Orjcan ; with Pieces occasionally for i lie Flute and Guitar, under the superintea- 
deitce of an eminent Professor. 4 vols, small rollo, comprehendhig moie than 3O0 pieces of 
Uusic, beautifully printed wiih metallic types (pub, at2L 2«.J, sewed, IQs. 

The great sale of the Musical Library, in consequence of Its extremely low price, has induced 
the Advertlver to adopt the same plan of sellintc the present capital selection. As the contents 
are quite diiTerent from tlie M ui>ii.al Library, and the intrinsic merit of the selection Is equals 
tb« work will DO doubt meet with similar success. 

MUSICAL GEM ; a Collection of SOO Modem Songs, Duets, Glees, &c. by the most 
celebrated Composers of the present i*iy, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited 
byJouM Paray). 3 vols, in i, Svo, with a beautifully engraved Title, and a very richly 111a- 
ninated Frontispiece (pub. at li. li.), cloth gilt, 10s. Bd. i$ii 

The above capital collection contains a great number of the best copyright pieces, Including 
some of Che most popular aongs of Braham, Bisliop, £cc It forms a moit attcactiye volunn. 



iWeUicine, Sturgerg, fCnatomg, ©j^Emistrg, 



BATEMAN AND WILLAN'S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

4to. coutAinliig 72 Plates, beautiruUy and very accurately coloured uuiler ibe fiupiTinteiidence 
of an emiueut Profesitional 6eDtleman ( Dk. CaaawsLL j, (pub. at 12f. lai.)) half bound mor. 
tL M. 1810 

" Dr. Bateman's .alnable work hsa done more to extend the knowled^ of cntaneoue diseeaee 
thaa anjr otber that baa eirer aiipured."— l>r. A. T. '/'Aatnpian. 

BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, hy Birektt (DemonatiatoratGuy'a Hospital), 
thick 12010, closely printed, cloib lettered (pub. at lOi, 6d.], St. lid. ISM 

BOSTOCK'S (DR ) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, (Mmprieing a Complete Tieir of 

the present aute of the ScEeuce. Fourtb £iIition, revised and corrected tfarougbout, Sro, (900 
pases), (pub. at w.), doth, St. 1834 

BURN'S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY. Tenth and Imt £diticgv tliitdc ave, elotb 
iattaied, (pub. at H».), tt. 
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CATAIOOUE OP NEW BOOKS. 



CELSUS DE MEDtCINA Kditcd Iit G. Mii.lioak. M.D cam Indice tojimtuttm { 
cdl! . 'J'argK. It.Jck hvn, Frcinljipitf'ce, ^pn1j. It IGt.), clolli, 9f, U*l 

TJib U ihe very best rijition orcelaui. It cnotalDC crlMcal ntiil nipdtcal nottft, appTlciMlKj 
tl»c prKtic of thtft coai.tr}: ; a parallel Tabic of aiirl«lll and nicidortt Medical terms, «)lia«ifr' 
vclal'ta. meaiaiei, kc. aijil. Indeed, cTcrylblDB vkkcb lao bo uaelul to ihe M««klal filviT' 
toxetlier with aaingulatly axteiiaiT* [udea. 

HOPE'S MORBID ANATOMY. Uoyiil 8vo, witli 4.9 Hjrlily finisbcd rnloiir*il lljiM*" 

<Qi>raini(iE :tliO accurate X>eUnea(jt91la of Caae» In every known Tarieiy of Dueak* [putkU 
4J. 5».|, cl'illi.ll.Ja. 1«" 

LAWRENCES LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOGY, 

ZOOIOOY. ANU TliE N.VTUUAT. lllSlO.tY OP MA>'. Se« Editioo, poslXii, «.!»» 
Kiiinlis[.lerc of Portrdita, eiigtaii'd on fil^iil, and ij PUles, trlotli, aj. 

tAWRENCE (W.) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. TliirO Eilitioii, B»fiJ 'I 

enUr^-ett. Hva, (JtZCl cColnly jiriciled |jn.'resj. [pub. at I/. 4j.), elotll, 10«. IW. 

CEYS (OR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP. 8vo. 6 Plnlfs (pnb.at 1&».), cioth.Si ' 
«EW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET BOOK. Tliick rujal 18mo. (pub. at i:-. - 

liOUlid, if. i*H| 

WEW LONDON CHEMICAL POCKET BOOK; nikptnl to t)ic Pailj uniofll 

Sttid«-ht, tajii ISmu, iinmcrouH Wu^'ilcuEi IFiiti. at 7; tkA), half btvtittil, 3i. (d, 
PARIS' fOR.) TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIOM 

Mrth EdllluD Ipub. al ]2a.>, etollj. St. 

PLUMBES PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN.] 

foiirtti EdLlli'Q, Ptales, tliick ivo (yiti,, at }l it Ji, c.ui\k, C*. ul. 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, firth EiUI 

coin|)lele In l lltlck to]. Svo, Ftjrtralt [puli. at li.}, clotli, 7i. 
SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; Ii>scllier willt thiar sevenil Conwita 

villi Ciuli iitlKr, a[i4 i^ltli llic Muaclrn. xpck^lutly nilaptnl for Sttidonta III AamtoniT, l<u 
'Vt'oodcuia, (lilrU edition, ]Jn)u, dull) lettered (pub. at 7^.). 3a. i.'«i. 

STEPHENSON'S MEDtCALZOOLOOY AND MINERALOGY; incbtlin? «!•» i 
Acvottiit or tlie AuLiial aud Mitieral PwUoii^. a iioloured J?iatca, royal fvot (itaM. alKLIT 
clolli, U U. 

WOOOVILLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Tliinl Edition, cularpfd by Sib Vf. J 

]fonK.eR. 5 «ola. 4to, MltU 3li> i'lntcs, eu^rax-fd liy Sowr.aiiv, nio<t caretnlly eolou 
At ivl. 10a. ).halMioiinil ti^tirocco, 'jt. ii. 'I'tta 1-iiib, or biiiM'leii'enlary V illume, e«i)ii 
yi.J. HuuKCR. to colili.lete tl)e old EdiUolia. <tu, 3u coloured i'utLea (pub. DllUt 
koaidl, U. 111. 6il. 



iHntljcmaiirs. 

BRADLES"S GEOMETRY. PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for tin i 
AilUts, B PJate&and nunierouu tVoud <iia IpuH. at 7j.|, rloili, ig, 

eUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by I'K. Uitn.'M'K, «ith an KtylHUlH 
Ci/:tiiijentary, Geometrical ExercUea, aud a 'iieatUe on Solid GeooielTT. Avo. NL tlii'""' 

tl.illi, lii. 

JAMIESON'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN; iiicludintr Trealimtml 

CoiiitiiMlioQ and Ucauliilloii of forces ; lie L'ei.Ire ot Ginvlty; ilud llic M erUanirsl F*e" 

Itlu-liated liy Ki^a<nij|ea ajid i^otj^ua. Fouitii Edttlwu, gicatij: Inijiroted, fiio, (pub.j| 1 

clotu, 7«. bU. 

'* A great mecbatiical treaaure."— Or. Birltttet, 



HOOKS PRINTED CiMl'OllM WITH THE STANDAKD LIBRAltY. 



JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, cnliirg(!il by PiNSfi 
Knie-rtaioment of Vuuqk l^eojUe. New aod u^cHily im^iruvi 



N'SflCK, for tlie lii-:rM,' nn 14 

- _ . -. . — - -., — ,iru«pd and euiar_ 

wiLLtAM tlKJfaCKj completed to the preaent aUte of kaovledge (fiM l. 
VfCfiidcuta, Si. 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotionii) lltdiuunii* 

every l>.iy In. 1,l,i- ^ mir, 5s. 

CHILLINGWORTHS RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 600 pp. 3*. 6d. 

CARYS TRANSLATtON OF DANTE. (Upivanls of COO paiiMl, eiln bhn 

»ltll aricbly (jiltbacii, 71. W. 

'"'5"?'-F"'"'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, tnuulat«d bj C. 
3 vula. ki I, M. ' ■" 

STARLING'S fMISSl NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, nr F.xxmplffi ijf Ffmnle OiBl 

fonliiiiiti, ond V iiin!. iiiirJ"- ' ...'.■ 

tujiwetw, eieiuit in cloth, 5<. 



TLlKltts »T uajhUao^ a-sti %n«s, ar. aiA.r.Tix'A tJLvB. 



BOHN S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



A SlUU Ot hmtM. rBO»Tu!(slUTt(Mfl or TUI OaaKS avd Latii) CbAMlCt^ 
WITB HOTM AND I.IOtin. 

UnVtrm mili Hi STJiniKin Lihuikt, (>. tick larrpl Thtindiia, .Strhfliu. fltfit, 
Umrnct, Cietto's Offifu, J)tmL'jitke»Ut JppeuttiM la JUf-^phu, JrUtult^t Orjfim 
mU ej tiliitS •» Si. td. nek rolunuj. 

1. HERODOTUS, df th* Rl*. lllUEr CUlT, M.&. n««/i</H«<-f. 
9 1^ 3. THUCYDIDES. Br ^>< H"- 1. DikLi In 3 Vol* (V M. cMb). /Vm/^h 
4^ PLATO. Vol. 1. B; C*«T. [Tha A)iolu(jr of Socnlci. Ciiln, I'bciia, Giufia^ 
l'rotAKat«A, IMtfctlriw. Tltoicl^ttu, LuUijriiltnMi, Uyit*.] t^tmtmfitKiii, 

flw UVY'S HISTORY OF ROME, literally tr.n.l«tr(l. Vol I , Buui* I to & 

& PLATO. VuL 11. B; iJtvu. (The Kcpulilic. 'linwiu, ind Cntiai.] 

7. LIVY-S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. II . Bcwta B to M. 

e> SOPHOCLES. The Oifntti TraiitlauoB, ref tied. 

0. /CSCHYLUS, lilcnilji tnniiiiied B; ui OlONIAJI. {FriM S«. ti.) 

0* 



' Aivprndu ti>, eonUlnitifC Mie nrw 



III llenauui't p««tba> 
itaUou Qiir»liia»i 



ntoiii ejiiinn of .tUi'tiylut, tiKiitlaifd *it<l c 

10. ARISTOTLtS RHETORIC AND POETIC 

11. UVVS HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. 111., Douki J? to S8. 
12 & 14. EURIPIDES. litr.'iUj tnuiilatcd. rrom the T»l of Dibdorf. lu 9 Vol*. 

19. VIRGIL Dj UivibtO.t. New GtliliOB. fteriKiL lPncea<. (U.) fnmtiifif. 
15. HORACE. BjSmKT. Xcw Edition. Kerued. (Price Sj. «.^.» Fmutifputt. 
ie, ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. By r«o» B. W. Diowiic, o/ Kihjf'i Colle-e. 

17. CICCRO'S OFFICES. [Otd Aje, Pnendnhip, Seipio'i [)renni, PaniSatei, kr.] 

18. PLATO. Vnl. III. By C. Bi'inxn, U A. rr.iitliydemw. Sywpnli 
PoUtiCLi, Ucbet, P«rniriiiile<, Cmiyhu, (ud Menu.] 

10. UVY^ HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. IV. (wlueli conplMci tbe nrk), 

20. CtSAR AND HIRTIUS. With Index. 

91. HOMER S lUAD, m pnise, litifaUy tnnilated. FHiKtitfitH. 

22. HOMERS ODYSSEY. ilTHir*, l^PlotAlli, licp tl«rTijiur T>l( ('iqwakd >ll«b 

S3. PLATO. Vul. IV Kt 0. Buunj, MA. (Thilcbiu, Oivnudo, LKbta, Th« 
Tvo Aldbiidei, uid leu otiicr DiiKiylM* J 

94,39. & 33 OVIO. By il.T. lULtlY, U.l. Cuni|>lcK In! Volt. PrmilUfitca. 

fid. LUCRETIUS. By llif Rii.«.I.a.WjiTaoN. Willi IlieUclnol ViraioaorJ. M.CooO. 

97. aO. 31, II 34. CICEROS ORATIONS B) C. t). Yoxoi. ConipItU In i Voll, 
(VvL i cV'Utuiii tliu llie Rlict rical Ticcet.) 

99. PINDAR. By Diwtoii W.Tl-uii. VUii tht MeUie*! Vmlon gfMoo&t. iV«i<> 

9«. PLATO. Vol. V. ItyG. BL:«n|[». MA. H^" t*'" 1 

U fc 30. THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, By tl. T Kir rr, HA In 3 Vnl* 

SB. JUVENAL PERSIUS, Sui. Ry ti.e ]^*^J^ Rvtli*, U.A. WiLk tbe Uatrlcal 

VcTiiuii iif Uirxmii. A'nnJij^KK, V 

3T THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, lnui<l«Ud rhicfly bj 0. DDAon, A.II., vUb McUi- 

f«l V(r»i...tn I.J unt.u* .VuLhori. 

3«. DEMOSTHENES. Ttw I ilyuiliiae, Fhdippie, tni olbar PuUlte Ortlioa^ vilk 
.lutM, A|)|)tndi»*, tkC, by C lUaa tLt«»10T, {3t. U4 
I f 

FAf«Mt9MrA'«M^<%WM(«MfVM<!«f»WM<nMMMmM<<f4»<>>>«M>MW^« 






43. ABlSTOTLfS POUITrCS AND ECONOMrCS, liy E. Wuttot 

>\itoa, Aiuil>»(a, Ufo, LiiuoUucliou, auil luiJct. 

44. DIOGENES LACRTIUS LIVES AND OPINIONS OF THE M 

LOSOPHEHS, «><■>' >otci by C. i). VuKUE, U.^ 

45. TERENCE Mill PH/tDRUS, liv H. T. IllLK. To which ia 

Metrical ViTal'iD of IMurtlriis. t'rVHiiaf/iect. 

46 & 47- ARISTOTLE'S ORGANON, or, UiirienI TtmIUm, and tl 
of dirjilivi'V, Willi Niitc.^, \ii;it}'ais, liicruilucliuu olid luilcx^ fa 
r. 0« ii.-<, Ma. 'i Villi., a*. 6.(. [Ki Vol. ^ 

46 tk 40. ARISTOPHANES. «Hh ^1lu and F.ntrMli from Uic beet Mi 
lij \i. i. IliLKii, in !i Vul), frtHlufitt: 

60. CICERO ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, 
REPUBLIC. &c, ttmislntcJ li)' C. D. Yoson, U A. 

51. APULEIUS. (Tlic OiiUli-ii Ks>. tk-ntlnif .•^"l•^l^rt, Klnridn, »n.l T)er»i 

nu AliiitK'] I'o wliicli la nilileil it MctrtCnl Vcniuii of Cupid 
Itjt. Tigiic'a I'ljrclie. Pri»'li>iiiM*, 

52. J JSTIN. CORNELIUS NEP05 ■'"'I EUTROPIUS, "iUi Note* 

liiUex, l)> tlic lUv. J. S. WAT>n.'«, M..V 

53 &. 68. TACITUS. Vol. L Tbe AniMili, Vol. 11. Tlie Hulorj, 6i 
cola, &c. ^Yi1ll Iiiilex. 

6*. PLATO. V(il Vt,, fninpIeOny lli<i unork, »nH «)nU«iniii(t Bpim.imit, XtU 
1.III Virllii", nil Jiislirr, Simnliiii, IVinifilnrii*. hmJ lirfiniliiim; I] 



Inn. Cull., L.'iiuli. WiUi general liiJci to the Vuiunin. 



u. M 



55, 50, 57. ATHEN*US. The I)iipii.j<optii!ts.6r (lit ^»^r|n«l of the L 
bted li.v C. I). VoMGK. B.A., «ith nii ,\|ipciitlii of I'ueilcal FnfnM 
iiito English Terse b/ various Atiihore, ajid a general Index. Conipli 

69. CATULLUS. TIBULLUS. and cli« VIGIL OF VENUS. A lireral 
timi I'll wliidi are added Melrieul Vcttiuni bj LaIU, dUAiRfU 

ft.iuliififff. 

CO. PROPERTIUS. Pptmo^iut A»iirri(«, and Jon*Nii«i Rucuwpirs, U 
latent Kaii newmu MiWBd tot Pontoiri Vet$ian^bsimJ i—t'f>^*^itt^m 



84 & 87. PLINY^ NATURAL HISTORY, trmiulnted, willi copioM Note*, hr «i« 
ime Jiia-i BorrocK, M.U., KllS., mid H T. Kii.nr, Km., (l-A. Vol«. 1 uid 3. 

65. SUETONIUS. Tiv<^ of ih« Cwan, uul otlior Worki THomogi'a tnuulitum 
iciiicii liy T. FoRUtEi. 

60. DEMOSTHENES ON THE CRCWN, AND ON THE EMBASSY, by C. RiKK 

68. CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS, by Ilio IUt. J. S. Wawoh. iLA.. 
wllIi GeurnU Ipili^v. 

»,* TliU vulumc compldM tLe CluticiU Lilirarf edition of Cicero. 

00. PLINY'S NATURAL HISTORY, tiunilatcil, with copioui Motii, b; Bostoce and 
HiLt.i. Viil 3. 

70. QREEK ROMANCES. IleUodam, Lonpu. md AchOla TiiUiu. 

71. QUINTILIANS INSTITUTES OF ORATORY. Ct Hie R*'- 1- S- Watiok, 

M_\. Vol. I. 

72. PLINY S NATURAL HISTORY, tninaliited, wllh copiotu Notei, by BosTOOK ud 

RlLf-T. Vol. *. 

78. HESIOD, CALUMACHUS. AND THEOGENIS, in Proi«, by Bu(i% with tba 

Melric.il VrrsKMis i.f Ki.TuM. TiM.CIl, uoU i'llKas. 
74. THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. Vol. +. 
76. DICTIONARY OF LATIN QUOTATIONS. inrlodin(t ProwH M«xinii,Mo«t<m 

Law Tcriiu uud fUruet ; mili u (Jiil.cciiijii ul ilMre dUO GafEK Qi'OIAngiii, 

BOHNS ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

Vni/orm vM lit Stanbakd Libeaiit, price oa., 

1. BEDESECCLESIASTICALHISTORY.k THE ANGLO SAXON CHRONICLE. 

2. MALLETS NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. Hy Hisnnp I'p.gcv. With Abilract 

III' lilt' Krbyj;;;ui Sni!H, lir Siu Wai.ibb Scott. Kdited by J. A. Blackwcll. 

3. WILUAM OF MALMESBURYS CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
♦. SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: tiz., Asser'a Lil'c of .Alfred; tlio Cliioiiii.'jM 

of Ktfielwerd, tjiidjis, Nciiiiiti!*, fjimiTry of SloiiiiKuirli, iiiul KirliHrU of Cirenccitcr. 
6. ELLIS'S EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. lUriscd by J. Okchabb 
llAi.r.TWKi.L,. OtiiipleU' ill OIK* ?ol., lihtmiiiatfd Froniitfjiece, 

6, CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: lliflmrd of Dciite*. Geoffrey de VinMUf. 

L<jiii de JwiriviUc. Ct)i(i|iltli: 111 1 Miluiiiu. Frc'tfispiei-t, 

7. EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. Willitialil. Ss-wiilf, Bf-njumiti of Tudola, 

iliiiirti'viilc, Un Itrocqiiicrc, iind .MnunJri-ll. In unc volunio. With Map. 

B. 10. & 13. BRANDS POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
MB Hbnkj Kllu. In 3 Voh. 

9 & II. ROGER OF WENDOVERS FLOWERS OF HISTORY (rormerly ucrfted 

10 Mtittliew I'liris.) In :! V.>l«. 

13. KEIGHTLEYS FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. EiiUrgcd. Fh»ili»pin»bj CumarmXTfX. 

14, 16, & 18. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Editrd liy Snio« WlLRls, 

I'nrlmit. lu ;i Vdls. \Ml!i liiiji'v. 

17, 19, & 31 MATTHEW PARISS CHRONICLE, ronUining the Hitlory nf 

Enisl.'ilid from \~'-y-i, IranBlatLM liy lijt. Gii.k.^. with Indtix tii llic wlinle, iacludini; 
llic portion published under the naiuu of Kouea or Wkkuovkb. m 'S Vol*. (See 
8 & 11). Porlraii. 

18. VULE-TIDE STORIES. A cdllcctian of SnndiiwTiiui Tula nod TnuUtioni, edited 

liy U. 'riii>iiPi:, (liiq. 

aO & 23. ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S ANNALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, fnm 

A.IV To'i to A.n. lail. TmnBluted and cdiird br U. T. RiLtt, Em., iJX In 
3 Vols. 

21. HENRY OF HUNTINGDONS HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, from the Romu 
Invnsiou to Henry U. ; wtili The Acu of lung SlepUeu, Dix. Trtmaluled &ad 
edited by T. t'ouc'gTIS, Ksq., M.A. 
3< 





87, 28, 30 & 30. OROERICUS VITALIS. K" Kn-lMiutkal till 
iLDi] ICnniuiHify, trun«l)Uecl, with Nutca^ Ihe luiriiiluciioii of Giiiu 
li» M Ucilll^, 'tiiil icry fMpiiiMS Iii(l«. by T FitlitstKK M A. I 

2B. INGULPH S CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CROYLAN 

uiiiilwri! Iiy Peur nl UliiH nad oilier Wiilcr«. Traiislaled, a 
li.i).j. by II. T. H11.KV. B.A. 

32. LAMBS SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS »(! 

Ucrit ; liM'luilifii.' hi« Sclrciiun* from Uic <ji>rnck riii}t. 

33. MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS, Ihe Irantliiuoii ol JJutden. editi 

Intro.! lid Mil, liyT. W.110111. M.A., KS.A., &.C. 

34. FLORENCE OF WORCESTER S CHRONICLE. « it)i the Ti 

ci)iii)inn»|t Aiiiiiilt iif Kiijiluli llmliiry. fr>"ii ilir ilcn^iriurc uf I 
lltifh ■<! KdwiitJ 1. TraiiJlited, Willi .^'oUs, by T. Koumi, | 

35. HAND-BOOK OF PROVERBS, omiiiniiiit llic w(i,.|e of lUr'i 

I'^iinpU-li- .\l|}lijilieta-al liidex. tii whicn lU'e lulruduccU liu-re Adi] 
Httniv IJ. it.m.f. ' 

3B. OROERICUS VITAUS, ToL 4. (See iT). 



cl BONN'S PHILOLOGICO-PNILOSOPHICAL 
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r<ti/of(ll ir/.'A the yTAXDAKI> LiHilAAY, pric0 or. fttr F'ah 



•^ 1.TENNEMANNS MANUAL uf tii» HISTORY «' PHILOSOPHY. 

* liimiil liy J. K Mdiir.l.i.. 

. i 2. ANALYSIS ! SUMMARY "f HEROOOTUS, witli »J 

" Kn-iila. Iiii.li-siif Uriiliu, Uniicv, Ice. 
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BOHNS BRITISH CLASSICS, 

Unifona with (At Staxdakd Luibakt, prici' Si. tti. 3>fr folumt. 

1, e, 6, 8, U «t 14. GIBBON S ROMAN EMPIRE ; Complete ind Uuiliridccd. iriUi 

Curionim Note*, iiioluding. in udditiuu Ui all th« AuUiur't own. ilioiii of Oniiol, 
WcDCk. .Nirlmlir, lUi;o, .Ntaudtr. uud allitr rutd^n »choliut. tdiled bj ui 
Kflouiii CMi.'ii(.iiu.M1, »>//( I'vrlrail nni Mofi. 

2, ■♦, 4 6. ADDISON'S WOUKS, »iUi tin Xote» of Bliaor Huu>. IHIk TorlnU 

and ij\ujratin<jt un ^Ceet. 
7. DEFOE S WORKS, KditeJ by Sii. W^jtei Scott. Toll CoiiUininy the Ijfe, 

Advfniarc. niiil HLrncin ol Cikptua binglcUiii, and llie life ut Colonel Juk. 

J'ortrnil iff Dcfue. 
DEFOE'S WORKS, VuV '3. CnnUinijit; Ueuoin of t Ct.vkliur, Adrentara of 

Caiitnin Ctirletnn, Dickorr CroiiiEe, fee. 
10. PRIORS LIFE OF BURKE, (forniing tLe lit Tolunic of BURKE'S WOUKS). now 

Luil iun. rc> cscil by llie Author. Porlrtit. 
13. BURKES WORKS, ^"' '. contniiun;; hiii Viiidiratiou of Nitnnl Socielj, ICuay OD 

tlip >ul>iiitic and Mcauurul, and TiuitiuA FuUlu-Al lluccUjuiicA. 
IS. DEFOE'S WORKS, ^'^'"d hf Sib Waiteu Scott. Vol. S. Contuoiog Uic Life oI 

Mull yUindcrs, mid llir Iliitory of Uie Devil. 
IS. BURKE 5 WORKS. Vol 3, coatiuiuii; £«sajr on the Pnach Rsroluliaii, Folitietl 

Lfellrrs fiwi s^eechci. 

10. ADDISON'S WORKS, with the Natei of Bishop Hurd. Vol. i. 

17. DEFOE 5 WORKS, Vol. i. Hoiaui), or llit Fortunate Miitrcw; and life aad 
Advi'tilurca of Motlier llou. 



ia. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. 3 
19, 



Appeal from the Kcw to tiie Old \Yhigi, be., kc. 



BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. 4, contninin; hia Rtport on the AlTaira of India, tad 
Articles ngunit Warreu Hiulitijft. 

20. GIBBONS ROMAN EMPIRE, Vol. 7, with « rerj ela1>onU Index. 

21. DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. li, contwnini; the Hiatory of the Great Fliv|pie of London, 

16fiij ; tiic KIrf of London, ISOS (bjr in auoii;nioua writer) ; the Storm; and Uu 
Trnc liorn Kri"lislmmn. 



22 & 23. BURKE'S WORKS (in Sii Volumei}. 
24 & 2S. ADDISON'S WORKS. Vula. 3 ». «. 



Voli. S fc <. 



BOHN'S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY. 

Vtii/arm vUh tin SiasoAiX) Luihakt, priet ia. ftr Valumf. 

1. EUSEBIUS' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Trnntlnlcd Irom tUe Greek, Willi 

.>'u(M, 

2. SOCRATES ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in conlinualiuB of EosKaius, wHli 

tlie .Soles of V.ll.t«irs. 

3. THEODORET AND EVAGRIUS. Kceliwaatkul tliUorirJ, from A.i). M2 t.) 

A.U. iJ7, Biid fttria *.u. Wl 1" A-U. 5U. i'lamlated from the Creek, with Gaucrai 
Inrtci. 

4. THE WORKS OF PHILO JUDAUS, IrunsUted froia the Ureek lijr C. J). 

I'O.IGl, V:.\. VnI. 1. 

6. PHILO JUO/tUS, Vol, i. 

0, SOZOMENS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY frmii i.n. S21-M0: and theT.eda- 

luslioil Llisiiirv <j[ Piiii.<wr<isnii>, tnuialstcd from iht 6r*ek, with a Jumutr M 

ltii> Aulli»r. iir'V.. Wii.rouii. M.A. 
7 t( a. PHILO JUD>tUS, Vula. 3 St 1, with g«n«ral Iiide.\. 
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BOHN'S SHILLING SERIES. 

nmf mirieJ ', biiiu/ IfmUe TdiltnBW, artU.Cd, 

1. EMERSON'S REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 
0. IRVINCS LIFE OF MAHOMET.' 

3. THE GENUINE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKUN. 

4. WILLIS S PEOPLE I HAVE MET." 
6, mVINGS SUCCESSORS OF MAHOMET.* 

e. LIFE OF GOLDSMITH.* 

7. SKETCH-BOOK.* 

8. TALES OF A TRAVELLER.* 

9. TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 

10 k II. CONQUESTS OF GRANADA AND SPAIN. 2 VoU.» 

12 & 13. LIFE OF COLUMBUS 2 Volt.* 

14. COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS* 

IS & 10. TAYLOR'S EL DORADO ; ur, Piclurea u( Die Oolil nekton. S V«1l 
n. IRVING'S ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE.* 

18. KNICKERBOCKER.* 

10. TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA.* 

20. CONQUEST OF FLORIDA.* 

a^. • ABOOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAO. 

22. ——^— SALMAGUNDI,' 

23. BRACEBRIDGE HALL* 

24. ASTORIA (/'</r/rii(? or M».rf»«pr). 9Vol«.inl. Ot. 

25. LAMARTINES GENEVIEVE; nr, llie tiuXtiTv ol » ^I'vmnl GirL AaUbrtMlbr 

MAYOS BERBER ; w, Tlie Jloimrnineer of Itif Atlu. A Tule of MoroeeD. 
WILLIS S LIFE HERE AND THERE; or. SVrtchm of Society mfl AdTentuiB.* 
CUIZOT'S LIFE OF MONK, fiUi Apprmltj »ml Hirrtriril ♦ 
THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS- ' -,■ «iti 

Ailviff. to Kniigionn. HyH.WABI>. 2t. 

WILLIS'S HURRY-GRAPHS; or, #lci -odttj, 

lukni I'om l.ifc • 
HAWTHORNE'S HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES- A nomunci). 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS: niih llittoi'ti'ol cmd Drtrnt*!^!" Slotdl Of tb* 

Urrat Kiliibmoii. Kv LVlil := ia:i>|i|NG- litimrr<Mt lUuilTatitn*. S>, 

33. LAMARTINES STONEMASON OF SAINT POINT.* 

34. GUIZOTS MONKS CONTEMPORARIES, A Senn of Riogniphic StwUa* •■ 

iIh Kiiijluli Uevoluiuin I'orir'Tif uj t'dKarU Lori CUrsn^hu. 

35. HAWTHORNES TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

30. ~— The ?ninc, f*ccoHtJ Scricf. 

37. SNOW IMAGE, nml oUiorTilet, 

38 SCARLET LETTER. 

39. EMERSON'S ORATIONS AND LECTURES. 

40, UNCLE TOM s CABIN ; '>r. Ufi; uuoiig llie LovW; wiUl Intiviluctan Bonvta 

by till' 1LE\, J. SHEIt.VI,l>', " ^ »— 

*l. THE WHITE SLAVE. 4 new pirtnre of Airrrican SLive Life. 
42. DAYS OF BATTLE; «. QiiBtre Urn* aiid Walprloo. B» an ENGMSHWOMAJI 
reiiUcul.i iJiiiMcla lo June, IIIU, (nuUiot ol huoie in Uie NinctMiith Cojtani. 
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20. 

27. 
28. 
20. 

30, 

31. 
32. 
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